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FOLK  LORE. 

The  following  is  a  first  instalment  of  one 
among  many  legends  I  collected  within  the 
last  íew  years  in  the  Arann  Islands.  The 
narrator,  John  Folan,  is  a  fisherman  in  tnif 
1T1eot)4in,  who  cannot  speak  English,  as 
indeed  scarcely  any  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  island  are  able  to  do.  There  is  still  a 
rich  store  of  folk-lore  in  our  western  islands, 
but  it  is  aimost  entirely  confined  to  the  ex- 
clusively  Irish-speaking  population. 

Cl<ynn  Concob4i]i. 

sjeuL  se4in  111  ic  ton<vtMin. 

Oi  ye&]\  f4o  ó,  a^uja  nío]\  póp  re  50  ]\4io 
conn  rii4ic  AOif  Ai^e.  DÍT>eAT>  fpéif  riióp 
41-ge  1  n-iArgAineAcc.  T)o  cevóe4T)  ré  aiiiac 
-54Ó  tÁ  4-511]-  ní  JAbA-ó  fé  níof  mó  ionÁ  Aen 
n-iAp^  AiiiÁni  mr  ati  tó.  T)o  caic  ré  1  o-f4T> 
Ai]i  An  m-beAtAc  fin  4511]-  04  m-beróe4T>  r é 
Amuij  1  n-miceAcc  ah  ÍAe  ní  feuT>f4T>  fé 
a  -5404T)  acc  Aen  n-iAf^  An'iÁm.  1T1a]\  ]-m 
rém  00  leAn  fé  -óe  te  fúit  50  n-ei]\eóc4T> 
bÁ  icíneAcc  teif  50  hiaic.  *Oo  cÁntA  50 
]u\ib  '-é  tÁ  A1]\  b]\uAc  iic\  h-Aibne  AgUf  é 
c'néif  lAf^  a  mA]ibA-ó.  tjí  An  C]\ÁtnónA  45 
ceAcc  4511]-  00  bí  re  45  c|u\p4T>  fÚAf  a 
•óo]\ubA,  uuai]\  -oo  comiAic  fé  feAfj  A5  ceAÓc 
cui^e  le  pojic  11 4  h-Aibne.  T)o  beAnnurc;- 
eA*0A]i  t>'a  céite.  4nn  pn  •o'fnvfnuij  411 
cóigqn'oc  -óe  411  ]\4ib  tÁ  nuuc  Aige.  T)'f]\e- 
A^A1]\   An    C-1Af541]\e   é   AJUf   a   -oub4i]\c  fé 

leir  114C  ]\4ib  Ai^e  acc   ah    c-Aen    n-iAfg 


4iii <\m  "oo  t)4]\]\  411  ÍAe,  "  45U]-  ir  iha]i  rm," 
4]\  re,  ""04111  54Ó  tÁ,,  tVa  g-cAtcrmn  mo 
fAO^At  Ann  po,  01  ]i  m  feuT>f4inn  a  riu\]\b4T> 
acc  aii  c-4en  n-nvrg  mr  411  tó."  "  O,"  4]\f 
411  cói^qvíoc,  "reuc  n\]\]u\cc  eite  teif  4511]- 
feuc  cé^'p'-o  4  cui]\re4X)  T)n\  cujat)."  "  Hí't 
Aen  iin\ic  tVá  feucAmc,"  *oubAi]\c  aii  c- 
lAf^Aijie.  "  5^ac  1110  cón'iAi]\te,"  T>ub4i]\c 
aii  reA]\  eite ;  "  pgAOit  attiac  t>o  "óo]\uoa." 
ílíjjne  aii  c-iAfgAi]\e  rm.  Da  5eÁ]i]\  ha 
t>141t>  pn  50  ]\Aib  b]iAt)Án  mó]\,  bneÁg,  A1]1 
ceAnn  a  -óopubA.  T)o  CAnnumg  fé  ruAr  aij\ 
b]\u4c  An  b]\4-oc\n  4tunin.  "  ^Xnoif,"  Anr 
aii  cói^qn'oc,  "ir  ni4ic  50  n-*oe4]\n4ip  mo 
cóni4inte."  Arm  pm  x>o  bAin  411  c-i4]^4ij\e 
aii  -oubÁn  Af  Agup  -oo  teA^  ]'é  riuvp  4in  au 
CAtArh  é.  "'dnoip,"  A]\p  aii  cóigc^iíoc  teir, 
"  CAbAi]\  a  bAite  é  pn  ^ah  nioitt,  A^up 
CAC)A1]1  T)o  "o'  miiAOi  é  " — nÁ]i  é  00  bi  au 
C-1ApgA1]\e  1  ló-rAt)  pófCA  Agup  11Í0]\  b'é  coit 
T)e  Aen  gem  ctomne  a  cu]\  cúcub.  -Aiji  ah 
ÁT)t)A]\  pm  T)ubAi]\c  aii  cóijqu'oc  teif,  *oéA]\- 
rAin-re  téo'  n'mAoi  aii  b]\AT)Án  po  a  ^teu]-, 
Agur  iceA-o  pí  -óe.  ^Xcc  cÁ  T)]\ei'fiú]\  (-oei]\- 
bpu]\)  T)o  't)  n'uiAoi  ir.f  A11  05  1  btntt  pb 
Agur  nÁ  btAipeAT)  pí  "óe  nÁ  ouine  ai]\  bic 
eite  ;  Aguf  c]\í  ]\Áice  ó  aiiocc  beró  ^em 
ctomne  A15  00  mnAOi.  <\n  cóigcjn'oc  a  bí 
Aiin,  bA  é  oume  beAnntngce  110  ceACCAi]\e  ó 
"Óxj,  nu\]i  T)ei]\i-oif  inf  411  c-fe4n-4inifi]\e. 
"Oo  cu-5  fé  a  bAite  411  l>]uvo4ii,  -oo  ctig  fe 
-o'Á  1Í111A01  é,  Aguf  T)ubAi]\c  fe  teice  á 
p^^it  -jtéró  A^uf  iceA-ó  -oé.    tlíof  cumine 
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yc  OArAIJIC  U1|\]\Ú  CAn  loireAtl  vo'tl  OJieT'flÚTI 

Mai]va\>  óe  iia  iteAO.     P'tc  aii  ojiei'fiúji 

jioinnc    oe    rAn    piof    &ici    50    |\Aib    pe 

ijimipjjce    vi     a    iceAÓ.       Uju'    |\Áice    6  n 

n-oioce     pti    Vm    tttac    Ó5    cvtj    tvn  mtiAoi 

Av;il|-        AI5  A  0|\ei'flÚ|1  111  A]\  All  5- 

oouvilA.         UIaijvav,      V>i       gO     111  Atf      AJUf 

ll'l       ]\AlV>       gO        ll-oW',       AT>Uf       VO       V>1         dCAf 

mój\  atj\  aii  V>-]-oa]i  ruji  cuiji  Dia  tjein 
cLoinne  atji  a  ptiocc  1  n-oeij\eAÓ  ACAeceAÓ, 
O'eijur   Ati   beijvc   riiAC  1"UA]-  'iia  mALjiATJib 

lílAfA  Ag  }'A]',  aj;  boj^jvuJAÓ,  ATJUf  AC.  K>Af- 
nUJAO  5O  lOll  CAnCAJ*  AvJ  11A  COlÍlA]\]'A11A1VlV> 
A1J1    A   V>-]'OaV>A]\         v\l]\     111-betf    CÓTÍl    OOJ'AlÍlAtl 

Le  óéiLe  \>óiV>  1  n-A  i'réim  a  m-bLÁc,i  n-OAC 

A      nrjVUAirje,    AgUf      111-A     JJ-COTÍTATJVOe     11A]\ 

Aicnij  ceACCAjv  oe  ha  mÁCAijnb  a  VoaiiV'i  péin 

CAJ1  VoaiiV>  01V0  AÓr  50  O-CTUCfAÓ  t;AÓloAllV> 

Acub  cum  a  iiiÁfA]\  péin,  nuAin  00  rLAoó 
fAOUÍf  ojvjvub  1   11-A  11-A111111.     Oa  0  Vi'Ainni 

OCA  Soa^aii  AgUf  b]\iAtl  tfllC  OjlAOÁW- 
I1  I  piiAip  ]'ia\->  |*COlt  at;u]'  Veij;oAil  111A]\  1>A 
oi]\eAiinioAÓ,  A^Uf  00  bí  rjVAOi  Aguf  01011  Ar 
jjac  ouine  oj\j\ub  oá'ji  Aicnij  iao.  ^ivoav 
bi   immóe  ihóji   ai]\   ttiácatji   SeÁm   atji   ah 

A]\   ]'0    11AÓ    ]\Alb   ]'1    A   ]\1A1Í1   ,'AJ'VA111A,\nÁ,\ 
feUO    ]'l    A   1HA0    VÓlll    AIUOACVAlL  CA]\  111AC   11A 

oeijvbpúcpA,     Do  cájiLuit;  x;u]\  f  Ainio  ]'oaii- 

boAll      As,      ]'HlV>Alt      1]TOAÓ       CUIC1       rj\ÁfnóllA 

breAJ  ]-o5tiiAi]\  a^u]-  00  V015  ]-i  a  j\ún  Leice, 
■]-o  ]'in  A5  inii]'oAÓr  óut  aii  n-iiiumv  a  V>í 
ui]\]\i  A$uf  aii  y\\f  a  V>i  Levr.  "  fóiL,  Aj\f  au 
'  Voao  i]'  fujvuroe  ]-m  a  LevgeAf.  Anoir 
fAOV  coAiiii  oa  Va.  're  ]'ui,  caoa  ah  -]\ÁfnoiK\ 
<\n  r-Aiu  a  m-bevó  ua  buACAvLL-vóe  Ar  pLLeAó 

Lui^pO    CUfAATJI    VO    LeAOA    Aruf 

L«5po  cti  opc  ]-oui  50  t»-fuilij\ -11111.    Hik\i]\ 

A  CIOCfAf  ]'IAV  IfCeAC    o'il    ]VOlL  pAfJTÓ^ATÓ 

]-k\\>  ca  b-fuvL  a  niÁif]\oACA.  OéAjvp'ojv  Ve 
iíiac-]'a  50  b-fuvbjv  1  vo  LuijeAÓ  rmn  aij\ 
VoaI>a      Av,     óul    cum    vo    feomjv*  vo 

pAffOJAIÓ  ]-o  OÍOC  cé*AJ\0  ACÁ  OJ\C  110  ce 
ATT    n-euv;cAoin    pn    0J\C,    Aguf  •  xeó    pé 

*&T  PÓ5FA1*  P«  h-u-     Ann  pTi  cuijipó  cufA 

Vaiíi  yo  n-AiiunnoAV  a^u,-  bA:n  gjieim  pACAl 
A]'     A    cluAlf    VCA1-  UaTÓ    l'.ll    A1HAC 


betv  Aif  no  11'iAif  a^a\>  At]\."     'Oo  jugne  An 

ThACAITI    CAC    Utle    11IV   A]\  C0lÍ1A1J\Le  HA    OAll- 

lif;e.     AnuAiji  o'atjuj  pé  cj\euo  a  jujne  p 

o'flAfJWIj  ]-e,  Vo  (onjAnCAf  11H>|\,  co  Atl 
CIaVV     V1     ]'1tl    A  VOAIIAV.        "  1  11 110O]'AV-]'A     ]'I11 

vitir,   a   n'iie,"   Aj\f  Ati  mÁCAiji,  "  nio]\  peuOAf 

A   ]\1A1l'l    ll-l'l    ÁlllOACVÁlV    f  A]\   00   CoVcOAf  A]\  110 

vo  ójieACÁCAiji  iiia]\  beijieAinuio  ai]\."  "  *.\ 
n'iÁfAt]\,"  aji  ]'o]vaii,  "  i]'  oto  aii  j\uo  Ajnjne 
rú.  v\i|\  Aii  AóbAji  ]'in  CAicpó  nnpe  nnfeAcc 
Atiot]';  m-beij\eAc  50  n-oeAj\nA  cufA  mAji 
fnrne  rú,  m  beióeAÓ  ojmifA  imceACC  ihaji 
]'in.  ImceorÁó-fA  Anoij-  Aguf  fAnfAió  1110 
ójieACÁCAiji  a  but V  pb.  111  a  riiATfpm  cahiaII 
pLtfeAO  ATji  ATf  cugAO.  111a]\  ]'in  gteuf 
Vón  vAtn  Veip  Ati  iii-V>oaV aij."  "O'fÁj  yé 
]-VÁti  Aruf  l>eAiniAcr  Acub  Ar^uf  fAOi  vei]\- 
oav  aj;  a  oj\eAcÁcAij\,  DjuAn,  Aguf  xhiVhmjic 
;v  LeTf  11  a  poctA  po.     "  Caji  uatc  lioni]\\  aj 

Atl    CobAJI    ACÁ    ']'    All    1lt;Ál]\l>ill."       "Oo  CUAIO 

]'iav  Aiiii.  v\nn  ]'tn  ouDAij\c  ]vv-0An— "  c\n 
b-feiceAnn  rú  ah  c-uij^e  ,'in  i"  "■peicim," 
ouoAijic  aii  oj\eACÁCAij\.  "  Vaoi  ceAim  Va 
Ar^uf  bViAVAin  0  'nvm,"  Aji  SeÁfjAii,  "  hia 
bivimj'o  beo  beiv  V>a,\]\  meAÍA  atjt  aii  cobAfi 
Aguf  niuiiA  m-beivoAV  beiv  bÁjiji  fOUA  aij\, 
Aruf  CAOATji  Ai]\eiiu\if  oo'n  V>ÁiVe  ajuj' 00'n 
ro  ACA  nie  fÁrÁlL  1110  OIATÓ  in  vo  cú]\Aiii." 

A.\tin  pn  oofrAji  pAO  o  ceiVe.  "Oo  cuató 
SeÁ^Aii  n\\  bócAji  Aruf  v'pVV  ah  oj\eACÁ- 
caiji  cum  aii  nge^o  buAiveA]\f  a,  voiV^io]-ac. 
Oo  bí  SeÁJAn  Ar  s;VuAi]-eAcr  1  n-nnfeAcc 
aii  Vao  ]'in  ro  caca  cfÁcnónA.  "Oo  cÁftA 
feAj\  ai]\  atj\  aii  ]"Vi^e  Ar^uf  vo  beAti  111115 
]'K\v  o  A  ceiVe.    *0'yiA]:]\ui5  aii  feAji  ve  cÁive 

00  f  juaVI  fé  no  cÁive  00  bi  ]\ún  Aige  0111. 

Al]\  fJieA^ATJTC  'é    VÓ    OUDA1JVC  ]"é  50  J\ATO  fé 

1  b-fAO  o'n  111-bAiVe  Aruf  ro  jtato  ]'é  Ag 
cójTUTgeAcc  Aini]-i]\e.  "  1]-  hiaic  mAj\ cÁfLUTg," 
r>uV>Ai]\r  aii  coTgcju'oc  ;  'yé  voteifiv  vo  CAf- 
ouTjeAf   uaiiii]v."     "  DeAjifAió   mTfe  obAi]\ 

OUTC    HIA    CA     ru     fAfOA,"     A]\     SoAfjAll.       1lí 

móioe  50  ni-b'yeÁ]\]\  ai]\  bif  é.  111  a]\  pm  00 
gLuATf  ]'k\v  teób]'An  50  n-oeACATÓ  pAO  a 
bAiLe  aj  r-í;  aii  c. -sC]\i^]\ioca.      v\nn  ]-m  00 


»•.  *- 


CATCeAOAJI  A1l  11-oivce  A^CAHIC  ]'  Ag  comjwvo 
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^5ur  ^5  cun  V°V  A^V  ™t&  Aip^ce  CAin- 
beAÓA  CAicneAiiiACA  -«Ain  mAiom  nuAi]i 
t)'eip5  au  fgotó^  *oo  gtAoró  f  e  cui^e  Ai]i  An 
TTl-buACAltt  Aimpfe  A^uf  if  í  au  ÓAinc  oo 
nijne  f  é  leif.  "  íocAimf  e,"  oubAiuc  fé,  u  An 
c-oineAO  fo  fan  m-btiAÓAin  te  5AÓ  buACAitt 
o'a  m-bióeAnn  a^aiu.  111 Á  cÁ  cufA  f AfOA 
''jcaiji  -&n  ]\uo  ceuon  a"  "  UÁimre  f  ApoA," 
A]i  Se^^^n.  "  ^\noif,"  A]\f  An  reitméi]\roe, "  if 
é  An  ob<M]i  a  beióeAf  oj\c,  A5  roruióeAÓc  te 

ceicne  cmn  *oe  tAb]\Aib  a  cá  a^aiii  ;  obAi]\ 

•  1 

euocpom  uac  n-oeunfAro  ooca]\  -ouic.      Le 

bjiuAc  nA    coitte    acá    A5    imceAcc  te  mo 

ceonAinn    A^uf    bur     éi^m     ouic    ^aii    nA 

gAbAi]i   a  tei^eAn   irceAÓ  cAijtfci.     -dn    cé 

teir  An  CAob  'fci^  if  cpún  fACAÓ  iao.     -dcÁ 

5Ái]\oin  cúi]iiAtcA  Ann  b-f uit  iomAT>  oe  cj\An- 

nAib   ub^tt  a^  fÁf  Aim    A^uf  bróeAnn  n* 

JAb<M]1     A5     ^AbÁlt    C]\eAplA    A^Uf    A5  1CeAÓ 

n-ubo>tt.  111  Af  pn,  bí  AijieAc  Ai]i  tjo  jnA- 
C1115."  "  "OéAnfAO  pn,"  a  -oubAijic  SeÁJAn. 
1f  Ann  fin  Aif  eijuj  oo'n  TÍlArijifcijt,  cuatp 
fe  teif  5U11  CAifbeÁn  fé  aii  ceo]\A  óó.  11  & 
•Ó1A1Ó  fin  Tj'fitt  An  niAijifcif  A1]\  Aif  Ajuf 
Tj'pÁ^  fé  SeÁ^Aii  A5  fopn^eAcc  teif  iu 
^Ab]u\ib.     J-\\oi    ceAnn    CAinAitt  A^uf  é  A5 

fA1]\eATJ  50  TjlCaottAC  COfUI^  fé  A5  oeAf- 
CU^AO    CA]\    boXtA    A11    gÁljrOÚI   A1]1  AU   COJ1ATJ 

b]\eÁj,  cúttiha  *oo  bi  aij\  iia  c]\<_\nnAib.  *Oo 
cui]\  fé  fpéif  Tiióf  'f  nA  h-ubtAib  Abcuróe 
a  bi  Ann,  Aguf  oubAi]\c  fé  teif  fém. 
"  V"eucr<\Tj-f  a  ]\omnc  Acub  pÁ  JAit  pe'A]\  buó 
]\UO  TJO  CIOCrAf  Af."  *Oo  buAit  fé  COf  1 
tÁ]1  UA  ctoTÓe  A^Uf  tÁrii  1   n-A  bÁjtJI  AJJUf  bl 

fé  ifcijj  5A11  moitt.  <\i]\TJut  fUAf  1  5-cnAnn 
*oó  50  m-bAmeAÓ  f e  cuio  oe  nA  b-ubtAib,  acc 
ní  ]\Aib  An  tja]\a  ub^tt  bAince  Ai^e  nuAin  a 
bí  ceAim  oenAgAb]\Aib  ifceAÓ  cuige.  "111  ei^! 
mei^ '"  A]\f  An  gAOA^t,  "  cadaih  OAm-fA 
ubAtt."  So]\]\o  TJioc,  "  A]\  SeÁjAii,"  ní  f uit  aii 
•oa]\a  ub^tt  bAince  A^Am  fém  fóf."  111  a]\ 
fin  fém  caic  fé  ceAim  cuici  Aguf  o'ic  f i  50 
miti]*  é.  Oi]\  00  bí  oúit  liióf  aj  iia  ^Ab]\Aib 
1  n-ubttAib.  "Oo  bi  fé  a^  bAmc  ceAnn  eite 
no  tjó  nuAi]\  téim  au  t>a]\a  gAbA]\  ifceAC 
cui^e.     "Illei^!  meig  !"  A]\f  au  OA]\AgAbA]\, 


"  caic  cu^Am-f  a  ceAnn  eite."  TDó  ó]\Áóf 
nÁf  f  ajaio  cú  :  if  beA^  acá  A^Am  f  ém  fóf," 
A]i  SeÁ^An,  acc  tjo  caic  f  é  ceAim  cuia.     *Oo 

bu Altt  p'  COf  A1]1  AJUf  OO  CU1]1  fí  pACAt  Ann. 
"Oo  bí  p'  ÓA  1CeAÓ  AJUf  *OÚlt   TtlÓ]\  A1C1    Atin, 

nuAif  connAic  An  CfíomAfj  ^AbAf  au  cuto 
eite  ifa  j.  1li  comAfCA  OAOib  nÁOAm]v  c 
out  50  téim  Aif  An  5-ctoió  A^uf  ifceAC 
teice.  ''lllei^:  mei^ !"  aji  pfe,  "]iomn 
tiomfA."  "  SO]\]\A  tjíoc,"  TjubA1]1C  fé,  "if 
beA^  acá  A^Am  fém,  fóf  acc  nwji  pn  f ém, 
fo,  ceAnn  ouic."  11  í  fAib  An  focAt  fAróce 
Aire  nuAi]i  cÁnnc  neut  oojica  of  a  cionn 
A^uf  o'Aijie  fé  fACAÓ  iia  x>-c]\i  ctoigeAn 
A^uf  iia  o-c]\i  5-cotAinn  tei]*  a  ctoióme 
ceme  aj  c]\iAtt  A1]\.  u  pub  !  f  Ác  !  f  euf  05  ! 
fAJAim  bAtAT)  An  Gi]\innij  bpeu^AÓ  b]\A- 
oac,"  f5]\eATj  aii  f  acac.  "  Ceutto  00  cu^ 
Ann  fo  cú  ?"  T)ubAi]\c  f é  nuAi]\  connAic  f é 
SeÁJAn  Annf  au  ^-c]iAnn.  "  Cia  if  feÁ]\]i 
teAC  C]\oio  te  fÁiab  ]^eAnnAÓ  jtAfA  1 
m-bA]\]\  eApiAÓAÓ  no  cA]\AioeAco  aij\  teAC]\A- 
cAib  oeA]\^A  ceme?'  "  S^peAo  iiu\ione 
OT1C,"  T)ubA1]\C  SeAJAU,  "a  ]\uo  j]\ÁnA,  111 
pnt  é  cói]\  nÁ  ceA]\c  a  CAbAi]\c  ouic;  t>o 
cÁmic  mi]*e  Ann  fo  acc  te  ^ac  cóif  A^uf 
ceA]ic  a  bAmc  tjíoc."  X)o  bí  a  cLAfóme 
fotuif  1  n-A  tÁnii  Ai^e  a  óíonzmAÓ  féfotuf 

I  n-oo]\CAOAf.       Leif    pn    ^u^aoaji    A1]\    a 

Óélte  AgUf  CUAOA]\  A3  CA]\AlÓeACD  A1]1 
teAC]\ACAlb    OeA]\JA       T)0     bl     pAO     A5     CU]1 

fotuf  te  n-A  5-cofAib  Af  UA  teAC]\ACAib  00 
bí  A5  ei]\^e  n-A  n-ÁmiccAio  Aimf  aii  Ae]\  50 
]\ijne  pAO  bo^Án  oe'n  c]\uaóáii  Aguf  cjttiA- 
óÁn  oe'n  bojÁn.^o  o-ca]\]\uhi3  p  ao  ui]^e  Af 

II  a  ctoÓAib  Aguf  50  n-oeÁ]\n  a  ]*i ao  ctoc a  oe'u 
uifge  te  neA]\c  a  g-ctiÁTíi.  ^Vcc  o'eipj  te 
SeÁ^An  ca]\  éif  Aimp]\e  fAOA  cof  Ab^mc  Af. 
CÁinic  fpioeo^  aii  b]\otlAij  oei]\5  Atji  aii 
5-ctoróe  te  n-A  tiAtf  Aguf  tf  iatj  fo  iia 
focU  00  lAbAijt  fé.  "SeÁJAii,  riltc 
b]\AOÁm,"  A]\  ppe,  "Anoip  Ati  c-aiii,  Agtif 
n\A  letgeAn  cú  CAjtc  é  acá  cú  c)uocnui5ce." 
<\i]\  ctoifoeAn  ua  b-foctAÓ  fo  00  SeÁ-gAfi  00 
cÁinic  neA]\c  ua  5-ceuoAib  feAjt  Attfi  AijUf 
meifneAc    óÁ    ]\éi]\.      *Oo    pu5    pAt>    aij\   a 
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céite  Afvír  A1]\  aii  oajia  cArA-ó,  oo  cug  ré 
•oo'n  fACAC  Agur  óuifi  ré  ríor  50  o-cí  11  a 
^UnneA-ó  é.  'ÍIa  •óiaió  pn  -oo  cuin  ré  50 
•o-cí  n-A  cuun  é,  Ajur  aii  q\eAr  ia]\]\aco  00 
cui]\  ré  ]ior  c]\íd  aii  caIah'i  50  o-cí  ha 
pTHge  é. 

(Le  beic  Ai]\  teAtiAThttm.) 


ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  IRISH. 


Not  lcnowing  exactly,  in  our  diminished 
size,  how  much  of  our  space  we  could 
afíord  for  the  elementary  lessons,  as  in 
No.  24  of  the  Journal,  we  have  talcen  for 
this  issue  two  lessons  from  the  "  Teacher's 
Journal."  One  of  them  we  have  selected 
specially,  in  order  that  the  poetical  exercise 
in  it  may  be  preserved.  It  is  a  very  popu- 
lar  song  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  and 
was  composed  by  James  Power,  known  as 
SéAmur  ua  S]\ón,  James  of  the  Nose — lucus 
a  11011  lucendo — he  having  only  the  rudi- 
ments  of  that  appendage  to  his  face.  He 
was  one  of  the  smaller  gentry  of  the  county 
of  Waterford  ;  and  he  soon  got  rid  of  his 
small  property  in  law  and  dissipation  ; 
living  afterwards  altogcther  on  the  bounty 
of  his  friends.  Of  course,  he  lost  his  self- 
rcspect,  too  ;  and  it  is  curious  with  what 
humour  he  describes  his  own  debasement. 
CAirteÁn  cuauaó,  called  in  English,  Four- 
mile-watcr,  is  a  village  about  four  miles 
south  of  Clonmel.  The  parish  is  named 
from  the  village  ;  and  in  this  parish  is  the 
townland  of  SnÁig-nA-ngAbAn,  the  "  villao-e 
of  the  goats,"  where  Power  lived  while  he 
had  a  house  of  his  own.  The  piece  tells  its 
own  tale.  It  begins  :  ÍÁ  -o'Á  jiAOAr  mr 
Ati  5-CAirteÁu  cuahac.  "O'Á,  from  oe,  of, 
and  a,  those  which,  shows  that  he  was  often' 
in  Four-mile  water,  in  the  ale-house,  of 
course.  Had  he  bcen  there  but  once,  or 
seldom,  hc  would  havc  said  tÁ  00  bíóeAr. 

Cup  cuAinirg,  inquiring  for,  i.e.,  calling 
out  for  thc  foeman's  son  to  come  forth  and 
fight  1-\\oi-o'  cuAipmi,  an  abbreviation  of 
Vaoi  riiAipim  00  ftÁmce,  towards  your 
health;  tom  me,  1  stripped  off;  took  off 
my  coat  ;  gave  myself  up  to  tlie  drink. 
5*c  le  "OorhnAC,  every  other  Sundav  ;  ^ac 


T)oihnAc,  every  Sunday.  In  the  first  stanza, 
'n  a  ruije,  means  sittiug,  and  in  third,  the 
words  mean  standing.  CÁi]\c,  a  card,  is 
pronounced  long  in  East  Munster ;  but 
cAipc,  when  it  means  a  title  or  chart,  is 
short  :  ní  feAOAn  mé  rAO  1110  ÓAipce  ai]\  An 
pAO^AL,  I  do  not  know  the  length  of  my 
bond  or  chart  of  the  world.  SpiúnrAr, 
wealth,  is  not  in  dictionaries  ;  the  reader 
may  recollect  it  in  the  opening  lines  of 
^iotÍA  A11  <AniA]iÁm.  DÁ]\  túibe  or  rúit 
]\mbe,  is  a  noose  at  the  top  of  a  fishing  rod. 
5]\Án,  is  shot ;  buctA,  a  buckle  ;  púoAn, 
powder.  UácIa,  a  tackle,  is  an  uncommon 
word.  13600,  gen.  "oi^e,  a  drink,  in  the  lan- 
guage  of  topers,  is  beer  or  ale.  píob  or 
piop,  gen.  pibe  or  pípe,  pipes. 


LÁ  o'Á  jiADAf  mr  aii  jj-cAirteÁn  cuAnAÓ, 
A'y  me  Ag  cu]\  cuAijupg  n'uc  ah  nAriuvo, 
CArA-ó     bpum^eAt     o]\m     'iia    rui^e    aiji 

fUA]\111AT>, 

Le  h-Air  ci^e  hiuai]\  (mói]\)  Aip  cAOib  An 

]\Ó1"0. 

"Oo  tAbAi]\  rí  tiom  50  bAnAriiuit,  rcuAniA, 

c\  -óuine  UApAit,  pui^  50  róit, 

^o  n-ót]_-Ai]\  oeoc   UA1111,  ^aii   ca]\c,  rAoro' 

cuAi]\nii ; 
Ca*o  Ap  00  jtuAir  cú,  no  cÁ  b-ruit  00  5110  ? 

11. 

c\   n^]\Ái^    ua   u^ada]!    'peA-ó     oróinn     A111 

coiiinuit>e  ; 
1r  Aiin  00  tom  mé  cuni  ah  óit ; 
5ac  te  *Ooiíiiiac  a^  t>ut  cum  ceAmpoitt, 
<&■§    rtnt    te    cAbAi]\    beAg    o'rÁ^Ait    ó'n 

5-co]\óm. 
Dvómn    50    h-uApAt    1    m-bAitcib    muA]\A 

(iiió]\a) 
'S  50  ]\o  pcuAinA  1  o-o^ce  au  óit ; 
'S    00    geóbAinn-pe   bnumgeAt   t>UAp    jaii 

pUAOAC 
^CvCC  £U]\  1Í1UA]\  (mó]\)  tél  pAO  1110f]\Óll. 

III. 
1r   m aic   aii    gobA  111  é,  "óéAnpAinn   cÁi]\ne 

[cAi]in^e) 
11 0  rcmi]\re  ]iÁmne  00  t>éAnrAt>  jioiiiAn ; 
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Ú]\eAbrAinn  iomAi]\e  cnoic  no  bÁm  *ouic ; 
-A'r  cui]\rnm  pcÁcA  'íia  fuije'rAn  b-roj;rhA]i. 
*ÓéAnrAinn  rú^At)  AmeArg  iia  n^ÁntAC  ; 
*0'ótrAinn  pgÁta  te  rin  John  Jones  ; 
"O'imiieó^Ainn  ctuióe  50  ctipce  A1]\  cAiptip 
tlo  6Ú15  cÁi]\c  te  Seón  Ó  b|\ó. 

IV. 

1r   mAic    An    ceÁjvouije    tné,    "o'pÁirsrmn 

runnrA, 
•ú'p  'óéAnrAmn  t>ArriAp  t>o  ^ac  ceót  *oo  jeó- 

bAinn  ; 
'S  "oÁ  b-rAJAmn-re  *oír  a    m-bevóeAt»  aca 

rpiúnrAr, 
*Oo  cui]\pnn  ctAmpA)!  a  t>-cuiT;rm  t>óib. 
*Oo  •óéAnrAinn  cóca  tiom'  pcó]\  a  m-bevóeA'ó 

hoop  Ann, 
-A^up  "o'rÁirgrmn  buctA  buráe  m  a  bjióig  ; 
Cój\ój;Ainn  b]\éit)in  A1]\  peAbup  ha  "otncce  ; 
-d'p  nÁ|\  mAic  rút>  ó  néic  •oem'  f  ó]\c. 

v. 
*Oa  m-bevóeA-ó  rút>  A^Am-rA  ^nÁn  A'ppút)A]\ 
*Oo  mA]\bo5Ainn  cúptA  ceA]\c  A1]\  móm  ; 
5ei]\]\-pAt)  p^Ai]\ce  nío]\  b'Ar  0111  cú  -óo, 
1TlAit)in  t)]\úccA  'rmé  ^Abcwt  aii  ]\óit). 
"ÓéAnrAmn     peAtgAi]\eAcc    te     ptAic     "00 

túbrAt), 
Le  bÁnn  túibe,  nó  CActAib  ]\óm  : 
*Oo  -óéAnpAinn   mA]\cuijeAcc  Ain  edó  cAot 

túcmAn, 
■ú'r  uac  t>eAp  t)o  múnrAmn-re  cAitín  05. 

VI. 

IrmAicmocnéigce,  t>o]\éi]\  mopmuAmceAt) ; 
*Oo  t)éAnrAmn  nró  •óíb  nÁ]\  ÁinrheAr  rór ; 
*Oim]\eóJAinn  te  meunAib  aij\  ceut>Aib  míne, 
'S  Ap  é]\Ann  ua  pípebAmrmn  rtAnineceoit. 
1omA]\cA  céijvoe — a^  au  cé  a  m-bvóeAtm  rí, 
1p  teip  beic  covóce  A1]\  beA^Án  rcói]\ : 
&  ]\ún  mo  ctéib  nA  c]\éig  mé  coí-óce, 
UAbAi]\  11U15  -oi^e  •óaiii  no  gtome  ahi  t)óio. 

I. 

One  day  I  was  in  Four-mile-water, 
Looking  for  the  foeman's  son. 
I  met  a  maiden  seated  on  a  form, 
Near  a  great  house  beside  the  road. 


She  accosted  me  mildly,  discreetly, 

"  Gentleman,  pray  sit  awhile, 

And  drink  with  me  without  thirst  to  your 

good  health. 
Whence  have  you  come,  and  where  is  your 

business  ?" 

II. 

"  In  Graig-na-ngabhar  I  did  reside, 
Until  I  became  reckless  with  the  drink ; 
Every  other  Sunday  I  went  to  church, 
Expecting  some  small  help  from  the  Crown. 
I  was  genteel  when  I  went  to  town, 
And  a  pattern  of  discretion  in  the  ale-house  ; 
And  I  would  get  a  fair  maid  without  using 

violence, 
But  that  she  thought  my  nose  much  too 


long. 


III. 


"  A  good  smith  I  am — I  could  shape  a  horse- 

nail, 
Or  a  first-rate  spade   that  would  make  a 

digging. 
I  would  plough  a  furrow  on  hill  or  plain, 
And  a  stack  I  would  set  up  in  harvest. 
Amongst  the  children  I  would  be  sportive, 
And  with  Sir  John  Jones  I  would  quaff  a 

bumper. 
A  game  of  chess  I  would  play  with  skill, 
Or  five  cards  with  John  O'Bro. 

IV. 

"  A  skilful  tradesman,  I  would  fix  a  hoop  on, 
And  dance  to  music  of  any  kind. 
If  I  found  two  who  had  plenty  of  wealth, 
I  could  instruct  them  well  in  cheating. 
For  my  darling  I  would  make  a  coat  with 

a  hoop  in  it, 
And  a  yellow  buckle  fix  in  her  shoe. 
I  would  finish  frieze  the  best  in  the  country. 
And  sure  that  is  creditable  for  a  rake  such 

as  I. 

v. 

"  If  I  had  these  things,  shot  and  powder, 
A  brace  of  hens  I  would  kill  on  the  moor  ; 
A  hare  from  the  bush  could  not  escape  my 

hound, 
On  a  de\vy  morn  as  I  \valked  the  road. 
I  would  angle  with  a  pliant  rod — 
A  noose  at  its  top,  or  a  line  of  horse-hair. 
On  a  fleet,  slender  stccd  I  could  ride  well, 
And  well  too  could  I  teach  a  fair  one. 
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VI. 


"  These  are  fair  accomplishments  according 

to  my  notions  ; 
But  I  could  do  things  I  have  not  mentioned 

yet. 
With  tuneful  fingcrs  I  do  touch  the  harp- 

strings, 
And  make  the  pipes  sweet  music  speak. 
But  too  many  trades— and  he  who  has  them, 
'Tis  his  to  be  always  scant  of  wealth  ; 
My  bosom's  darling,  do  not  abandon  me, 
Givc  mc  a  mug  of  ale  or  glass  in  my  hand." 

VOCABULARY. 

Aif,  ne  h-Aif.  cp.  prep.,  near. 

b,\ru\viuiiL-mLA,  adj.,  rnodest. 

bnumgeAL,  a  young  woman.     I  have  not  seen  the  words 

in  any  position  írom  which  its  declension  could  be 

inferred. 
bpéioín,  g.  id.  pL,  nijje.  s.  m.  frieze. 
CAf,   inf.,    -fA-0   v.   t.,   turn,  return,  twist  :   in  the  pass. 

voice,   with   Aip  it  sometimes  signifies,  meet  with. 

"Oo  cj]\mj  onm  é,  1  met  him,  past,  passive. 
CLuiée,  g.  id.,  plur.  cce,  s.  m.  a  game  ;  in  Waterford  pl. 

is  -ccÍT>e. 
ClAnif>A]\,  g.  -Ain,  plur.  id.,  s.   m.,  a  dispute  ;  cheating. 

cuiffinn  cLAinpAf.  a  ■o-cuigpn  •ooib,  may  be  either, 

I  would  make  them  go  to  law,  or,  I  would  teach 

them  to  cheat. 
CeÁfOAije,  g.  id.  pl.  -jce,  s.m.,  a  tradesman.    Coneys 

says  pí.   like  sing  ;  but  in  East  Munster  it  certainly 
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T>AmAf,  g.  -Aif,  pl.  id.  s.  m.,  a  dancing. 

FAifEi  ""■  fAfgAti  v.  t.  to  squeeze  or  press,  ■o'fAifjjpmn, 

I  would  ;  nd.  mood,  first  pers.  sing. 

fj  Ainne,  this  word   is  not  in  dicts.  nor  in  the  spoken 
language,    "  strains"  (?) 
rfiAn,  g.  -aij\,  s.  m.  a  harvest  ;  autunin. 
pirnifA,  g.  id.  pl.  -AifJe,  s.  m.  a  hoop. 
jpUAUAC,  g.    -Ai£.  s.    m.  an   abduction,  a  very  common 
practice  ín  the  lime  of  Seumu)'  ru  ppón. 
,  g.  -Aig.  pl.  -Aige,  s.  m.  a  young  child. 
Seipn-fiA*,  g.  id.   pl.  tjaóa,  s.  m.  a  hare  (Coneys).     In 

Wi  terford  the  pl.  is  geiun  f'hce. 
Jnó,  g.  id.  pL  gnotA,  s.  m.  a  business. 
Imip,  v.  i.  inf.  imipc,  play :  cond.  mood  •o'nnif.eocAiuu 
(pronounced  in  Waterford,  ©'imneógAinn,  I  would 
play). 
tomAine,  g.  id.  pl.  -pitte,  s.  m.  a  ridge. 
lúb,  g.   Lóibe,  pl.  1  úlu\,  s.  f.  a  loop  ;  here  it  is  a  noose 
on  a  kind  <•!    fishing-rod    with   which   the  trout   is 
ghl  and  swung  out  of  the  water  :  it  is  also  called 
fúiL  nuibe. 

,  inf.  -b,\ú,  v.  t.  and  i.      :  '.    x)o  Lubf A'ó,  that would 
bend. 
namAro,  g.  -iíim,,  |  ].  nAiriroe  and  iu\h"uiit),  an  enemy. 
i  "ii,  g.  nóin,  s.  iii.  hair,  especially  of  a  horse's  tail  or 

ine. 
SeALgAmeAcc,  g.  -txi  hunting  or  fowling.     lAfgAineAcc, 

should  be  s.iid  here. 
S5U,1M'A.  B-  'd-  pl.  ■fAi'óe,  s.  in    a         rge.    In  another 
■  '  of  the  journal  this  word  is  well  explained  :  the 
I      rtain  Eiuijvre, 


ScuAtnA,  ind.  adj.  discreet.  ... 

CAinn5e,  g.  id.  pl.,  -si-óe,  s.  m.  a  nail,  a  horse-shoe  nail  : 

in  Waterford  it  is  pronounced  CAinne. 
CÁiplir,  g.  -fe,  s.  f.  chess,  Foley.     O'Don.  App.  alea. 
Ceiro,  g.  -t>a,  pl.  id.  a  string  of  a  musical  ínstrument ;  a 

CeAmpoLL,  g.  -01LL,  pl   id.  a  church  ;  generally  a  Pro- 

testant  church,  as  here. 
CneAb,  inf.  -bAt),  v.  t.  plough  t>o  cpeabf  Aum,  I  would 

plough,  cond.  mood. 
Cpeijée,  z.plur.  noun,  a  scomphshment,  especially  good 

accomplishments. 
CuAififc,  g.  -ge,  s.  f.  an  account,  a  character. 

(g.  -fionA,  s.  f.  hnowledge.     Cun  a  t>-cui5fifi, 
Cuibfe   J&  tQ  mai-e  understand  ;  pronounced  as  if  writ- 
Cl,15r'»  1     ien  cuif5m. 
móp,  adj.  móine,  móip,  great ;  pron.  ín  Munster,  muAU, 

muAif e,  muAif. 
■Oa  b-fA§Ainn  (cond.  mood  of  fAJAim,  I  find),  if  I  could 

find. 
Do  jeobAmu  (cond.  mood  of  geibim,  I  find),  I  could  get. 
tilAub,  inf.  -bA-o,  v.  t.  to  kill.     In  the  future  and  condi- 

tional  it  is  irregular,  mAfóbAt»,  I  will  kill ;  rhAf.ó- 

bAinn,  I  would  kill. 
11ion  b'Af  ó'm  cií  T)o  =  níor\  buo  Af  t>o  ó'm  ctí,  it  was  not 

out  of  it  for  him  from  my  greyhound,  i.e.,  it  could 

not  get  away  from  :  bein  Af,  escape. 
lomApcA  céif-oe,  too  muchtrade  ;  in  Waterford,  a  clever, 

handy  man  never  succeeds  in  the  world. 


(Additional    Remarrs.) 
SéAmuf'  ua  f-jtón. 

If,  as  somebody  has  said,  our  greatest 
interest  should  be  to  learn  what  kind  of  life 
people  lived  in  Ireland,  we  must  be  content 
with  scanty  information  in  respect  of  those 
who  lived  a  century  and  a-half  since.  One 
anecdote  of  SéAnmr'  is  that  on  a  visit  to  a 
kinsman,  ÓAinonn  t^eAnncAc  ó  jteAnn  ua 
h-urói\e  (geAnncAc,  pug-nosed),  a  horse  was 
saddled  for  him  for  a  day's  hunting.  Com- 
ing  out  to  mount  the  steed,  he  caught  its 
tail  and  examined  it  very  closely.  The 
host,  in  surprise,  asked  what  was  the  nature 
of  his  examination  ;  to  which  the  guest 
replied  : 

1lí  yéAccAf\  LVvcIa  au  eAc  a  b]tonncA|i, 
"  the  teeth  of  a  gift-horse  are  not  examined." 
We  have  seen  that  'OonncA'ó  Uua'ó  was  a 
very  great  lip-nationalist,  though  not  above 
bartering  his  religion  for  a  clerk's  salary. 
SéAmu-p,  too,  for  a  consideration,  went  to 
church,  though  it  is  said  that  cursing  the 
memory  of  Colonel  James  Roche,  in  the 
graveyard  of  Churchtown,  he  split  the  tomb- 
stone  over  him.  He  composed  a  fcw  lines 
of  rhyme  over  the  grave,  too  : 
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£aoi  úin  naLice  ro  fior  cÁ'11  p'on  cne<YÓAine 
T)o  fnÁrii  an  c-SioiiAinn  ré  óeAnn  glome  'r j;An  bAoJAL 
bAit)ce  <iin 
4  JAnb-leAc  cednjAil,  Agtir  rAir^  50  -oLiíc 
Ain  An  eApiiAiLceAC  niALLingce  'rA  cnAriiA    [ha] 

b|\inj  ; 
Ain  edjLd  50  nAÓA-ó  ré  •oo  p'iArh  paoi'n  c-Sunn 
£eAn  cne^r^AncA  cLÁn  L)AnbA  t)o  cÁnLa  piíc. 

Bdovv  under  the  earth  of  this  flag  the  really  mean  fellovv 

lies, 
That  svvam  the  Shannon  under  a  glass  head,  and  no  fear 
of  drowning  upon  him. 

Coarse  flag  bind  and  press  firmlv 
On  tlie  wicked  reproachful — and  bruise  his  bones  ; 
For  fear  that  he  may  go  to  swim  into  the  Suir, 
The  man — the  destroyer  of  the  plain  of  Banba  is 
under  you. 

Colonel  James  Roche,  of  Glyn,   in  the 
county  of  Waterford,  between  Carrick-on- 
Suir  and  Clonmel,  is  buried  in  Churchtown, 
adjoining  the  townland  of  Glyn.     From  him 
I  suppose  Roche's  Point,  near  Derry,  has 
its    name.     He    was    one    of  the    Fermoy 
Roches,  a  family  that  nearly  all  fell  fighting 
for  the  Stuarts.     John  Roche,  the  Happy, 
lived  at  Tourin,  in  the  county  of  Waterford, 
near  Cappoquin.     Of  his  five  sons,  two  sur- 
vived  the  wars  of  1641,  and  their  property 
being  confiscated  by  Cromwell,  they  joined 
Charles  II.  in  exile,  and  shared  their  poor 
pay  with  him.     One   of  the  two  brothers 
died  in  Holland  of  his  wounds,  and  his  son 
was    James    Roche.      Charles    II.,    on    his 
restoration,  ignored  the  Roches,  and  James 
Roche  joined  William  of  Orange,  in  whose 
army    he    rose    to    the    ranlc    of    colonel. 
General  Kirke,  sent  to  relieve  Derry,  was 
so  discouraged  at  the  obstacles  in  the  Foyle, 
that    he   would  have    sailed    away  had    he 
not    been    prevailed    upon    to    remain    by 
Colonel  Roche,  who  undertook  to  swim  to 
Derry  with  despatches.     His  jaw-bone  vvas 
broken  and  threebullets  lodged  in  his  body 
on  his  way  in  ;  but  he  succeeded,  and  went 
back  again  to  the  fieet,  but  so  weak  that  for 
days  he  was  kept  alive  by  milk  poured  down 
his  throat.     He  was  not  treated  much  better 
by  his  adopted  party  than  by  those  he  had 
left.     At  any  rate,  he  was  High  Sheriff  of 
the  county  of  Waterford  in    1714,  in  which 
year  he  announced  the  accession  of  George  I. 
at   Dungarvan   and   Carrick-on-Suir.       He 
died   in    1722,  and   SéAtnu'p  ha  ppón   per- 
petrated  the  lines  above  quoted  on  his  grave. 


50^111«^  had  heard  that  the  swimming  feat 
was  on  the  Shannon,  and  that  Roche  had 
on  a  glass  mask  which  enabled  him  to 
breathe  under  the  water.  Churchtown  is 
on  the  banks  of  the  Suir,  into  which 
SéAinup  feared  the  deceased  colonel  would 
swim.  How  badly  we  do  things  in  Ireland  ! 
0'Daly  having  occasion  to  mention  Glyn, 
in  "  The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Munster," 
vol.  i.,  p.  156,  said  it  was  a  "small  village 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Suir,  midway 
between  the  towns  of  Carrick  and  Clonmel. 
An  annual  fair  is  held  there  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  May.  The  Suir  runs  direct 
through  the  village."  There  is  no  village. 
It  is  a  fine  townland,  all  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Suir ;  and  the  fair  was  held  on 
Ascension  Day.  If  it  were  worth  mention- 
ing  these  things  at  all,  he  should  take  care 
to  be  accurate.  The  book  was  reprinted  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  and  the  note  has  been 
kept  intact  for  the  future  readers  of  Irish 
topography.  So  are  inaccuracies  per- 
petuated  until  they  are  regarded  as  matters 
of  history. 


be^Ári  poc^t  unnciott  ^ontmcu 
11  &  sdcóitse 

•oo  e^gAnA'ooin  InirLeAbAin  ua  '^Ae'óil-je. 
A    SA01    HArAlt 1p    *0Ó1J    tl011l    ^U]l  f\1AC- 

•OAnAÓ  ouic  au  rcAro'nA  b-ruit  -Aoivoacc  ha 
^Ae-óitge  "oo  cti]i  50  poittei]\  op  coriiAi]\  iia 
n-ei]ieAnnAC  corii  nnnic  A^ur  ir  reroi]\,  hia]a 
pint  50  b-ruróeA'ó  au  c--doiroAcc  aii  ÓAbAi]\ 
■o'a  b-ruit  riA"o  m  eA],bui,ó)'our>50*o-cioct:A'ó 
teo  An  obAi]i  CAbAÓT)AC  ca  cojjca  1  tAirii  aca 

X)0      C01TÍl-tl011A'Ó.         -ÚCA      A1111      -<A01T0ACC     11 A 

^ACÓit^e  u]\riioti  -oe  ua  rj;otAi]u-oe  ir  reÁ]\]\ 
eotAr  Ai]i  Aii  n-^Ae-óiti^  -o'a  b-ruit  111  ei]unn, 

AgUr     1J*     é     A    1111A11     Á]\    "O-CeAH^A    Á]l]'A    "OO 

ajvouja'ó  aii  ^Ac  céun.  X)ux)  ceA]ic  Wn 
•oeA^-cei]"©  rm  a  cui]i  1  n-un'iAit  "oo  ei]\eA- 
nuií;e  bróeAnn  A15  topg  rAoi]\reAÓc'  a  -o-cí]\e 
gu]i  cói]\  x)oib  ]\uo  ei^m  *oo  "óeAnArii  aij\  ron 
ceAn^A  ha  ci]\e.  11U\]\  a  n-'oeunj.vvúmuro- 
ne  Á]\  n-"oicciot  ah  pAro  aca  ah  ccah^a  beó 

CU111     í    X)0     COH^u'lAlt   111A]\     U]\tAb]U\    AllieA]^ 

mumci]\e  ua  h-ei]\eAiiti  if  copiiuit  50  m- 
beró  gemeAtui^  'ua  Ó1A15  ro  nutteÁnAc 
o)\]\Ainn    A-511]-   50  m-beró    cmroe<\CA  C015- 
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c]\ioóa  415  tnA^A-ó  fúmn  a  T)-CAob  Án  b-fAi t- 
bje.  <Vomui5ceAn  50  coicceAnn  ^un  -oeAf, 
oijieAtiiAnAc  An  roitfiuJAT)  1fifteAb4in  ua 
^Ae^il^e,  Aguf  ó  iiac  b-ruitAon  ififteAbAf 
eile  ctoóbtwvitce  m  eifin  cujca  fUAf  aiji 
rA-o  cum  fóifteAcnuijce  ha  ^Ae-óitig  nít 
a  iiu\iti]ic  x>e  iiieA-óon  A^Ainn  aiji  nAbjviAcnA 
bUfOA  x>o  lAbAin  au  finriji  "oo  cóimeAT) 
buAn,  Ajuf  nA  -o-cAob  gun  cau  <\ot>  Dtnbe 
111acCui]\chi  : — 

"1lio]\  -óeitb  aii  T)oriu\n  tnte 
CeAngA  1]'  nnttfe  móncuite, 
T)e  b]UAC]\Aib  if  bmoccfnuice  bUf 
Cahic  if  ciAimcuitce  cuncAf." 
1f  ríon  50  b-ruit  A15  Aon-oAcc  ha  ^Ae-óit^e 
tnón-cuit»   cÁi]voe  ■oiongthAtA,  acc  if  ceA]\c 
•ot'nnn  50  tei]i  ÁfS-congnAm  t>o  cti]\  iiia]\  Aon 
te  ceite,  A$uf  t>'a  n-T>eunf  Anu\oif,  t>o  cioc- 
rA-ó  tmn   ah   ^Aebiti^  -oo  fAonAT)  Agur  00 

teAfUJAT).        1f     fí     A1l     feAT)-C01ÍlA]\CA     í     1f 

tuACihAijie  "oo   fAg   Á]\    n-Aic]\eACA   AjAnin. 

111  A  CUJAmAOIT)  lAffACT)  A1f1,  1f  jeA]\]\  £0  111- 

beró  CAifHgife  ah  c-Saoi  0'1llAetiiiuAT>  coiii- 

tlOllCA,    All     C|\AC    A    T>tlbA1]\C    f  é    C11llC10tt  T)A 

ceuD  btiAT)Ain  ó  fom  : — 

"  biAb  aii  ^^ebet^  fÁ  mef  món 
-A  n-Acctu\c  iu\  fftefc  ffinót." 

1f  111  e  00  fei]\bi]'eAC  tniiAt, 

PAT)1IA1C   O'bllUMl. 

tXvite  <\c-ctuvc,  ITlÁriCA,  1887. 


A  CeOll  $1111111   "ÓUÚCvMS. 


II. 

&X)  C-t1lÍU\t,A1l  ]\ÁbAC,A1l  CUfAfAC  cfÁibceAc, 

Ar)  c-ógtÁc  ^ÁijroeAÓ -o-cAob  Áite  A]\úm, 
An    pte   fmuAineAf    coif    AbAnn     ai]\    tj' 
AoibneAf, 

UÁi-o    uite    ctAoi-óce   fé  t>'    coiíiact)     óf 
meoT)Am  ; 
Ar\  •oeofAi'óe  cíocrhAU,  ah  fAijtJiuif  fíocriu\]\, 

-dn  n'u\cAi]\  múmce  '5  Á  -ouccAf  fíon 
A  cuineAnn  fój  A1]\  a  bÁb  neÁm-fuAnmAU, 

Le  h-AbfÁn  nuAJrhAti*  T)Á  buAn-gtAf  cíf 


■d  ceoít  5]»nn  'óuccAif  ^au  fAn'itnt  comón- 

CA1f, 

1]'  binne   ■o'fUAim-fe   11Á   a  5-ctumceAf 
■o'f  01111, 

*Oo   fÁlllUV   1111110,  CA1T)  blK\1l   'llÁ]\  ^-CUHÍme, 

'S  Á]\  g-cjioróe  ©Á  tí(jiiAT)  te  ^uc  t>o  conn. 

*Oo      CfAIUVOlt*       AllllfA,       bíoij       C]\Ct111       110 

ceAntifA, 

rn^Aiin  fUAinceAf  "Oo'n  JAOTJAt  CAf  f Ált, 
O  cía  '5  Ab-f\nt  fiof  cÁ  tÍAc-o  é  AoibneAf 
11.\  n-i.Án  t>o  félnneAf  cÍAnn  Innre  £Ait! 

*  Ciwidoil,  sound,  tone. 


THE  SOUNDS  AND  LETTERS  OF 
THE  IRISH  LANGUAGE. 


XI. 


t  and  11. 

We  have  judged  Ít  expedient  to  interrupt 
the   regular  course  of  our  remarks  on  the 
diphthongs,  and  to  anticipate  those  on  cer- 
tain  of  the    consonants.     Our  reasons    for 
doing  so  are,  that  in  no  grammar  that  we 
knovv  are  these  consonants  fully  treated  of, 
or  a  sufficient  number  of  definite  rules  given 
for  their  correct  use,  that  in   most  parts  of 
Ireland   at  present  where  Irish  is  spoken 
these  consonants  are  used  loosely  and  often 
erroneously,   and    that  we   have   been    re- 
quested  to  furnish  a  fairly  full  treatise  on 
them.     The  consonants  to  which  we  alLude 
are   t   and    n,  single  and  double.     These, 
along  with  111   and  n,  belong  to  the  class 
usually  called  liquids,  t  and  11  being  further 
termed  lingua-palatals,  and  tt  and  1111  lin- 
gua-dentals,  the  teeth  and  tongue  being  the 
principal  organs  used  in  pronouncing  the 
latter,  and  the  tongue  and  foremost  part  of 
the  palate  the  former.     11  is  a  nasal  lingual, 
t  a  dental  or  palatal  lingual.      The  Welsh 
//  has  nothing  in  common  withthe  Irish  tt, 
though  the  Spanish  //  is  the  Irish  tt  slender, 
With    these   preliminary   observations    we 
shall    proceed    to    consider    the    separate 
sounds  of  these  letters. 

Every  consonant  in  Irish,  except  ]i,  has 
four  sounds,  viz.,  the  simple-broad,  the  sim- 
ple-slender,   the   aspirated-broad   and    the 

*mu\j;iii4]\,  heavenly,  from  nuAig,  heaven. 
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aspirated  slender.  The  aspírated  sounds  of 
all  consonants,  except  t,  n  and  ]\,  are  ex- 
pressed  in  modern  Irish  orthography  by 
placing  a  dot  over  them,  or  by  writing  a  h 
after  them.  Thus,  beAn,  a  wife  ;  a  beAn, 
pronounced  ah  van,  hiswife.  In  the  oldest 
manuscripts  there  is  a  variety  of  signs  of 
aspiration  ;  all  the  consonants,  including  n 
and  f\,  but  excluding  b,  "o  and  5,  are  written 
on  certain  occasions  with  aspiration  marks. 
But  in  modern  Irish  printed  books  and 
manuscripts  t  and  n,  even  when  their  pro- 
nunciation  is  changed  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  aspiration,  have  no  such  marks 
over  them.  It  would  be  well  if  they  had, 
as  it  would  tend  much  to  simplify  Irish 
pronunciation.  But  in  the  south-east  of 
Ireland,  and  indeed  through  the  greater 
part  of  Munster,  Leinster  and  East  Ulster, 
the  distinction  of  the  different  sounds  of  t 
and  n  has  been  in  great  part  lost,  and  even 
in  Roscommon  and  Mayo  it  is  being  ne- 
glected  by  those  of  the  rising  generation 
who  still  speak  the  native  tongue.  It  is 
well  preserved  in  Clare,Galway,West  Mayo, 
West  Donegal,  the  Hebrides  and  the 
Western  Highlands.  It  is,  therefore,  of  im- 
portance  to  signalize  these  distinctions  be- 
fore  they  are  lost  altogether.  We  shall  first 
take  the  liquid  t  into  consideration. 

L,  like  other  consonants,  has  four  sounds, 
two  simple  and  two  aspirated.  As  these 
latter,  however,  are  not  represented  by  any 
special  mark,  the  simple  sounds  have  been 
variously  denominated  thich  and  liquid, 
while  those  corresponding  to  the  aspirated 
sounds  of  other  consonants  have  been 
called  hard.  We  shall  adopt  the  terms 
thick  and  hard  respectively,  and  classify  the 
sound  of  the  letter  t  as  follows  : — 

L,  thick-broad,  as  in  tÁ,  a  day  ;  b^ttA,  a 
wall ;  t,  thick-slender,  as  in  teAOAji,  a  book  ; 
p&ittige,  neglect ;  t,  hard-broad,  1110  tÁ,  my 
day ;  yÁt,  a  fence ;  t,  hard-slender,  teAC, 
with  thee  ;  eite,  other.  The  sound  of  t, 
thick-broad,  has  no  equivalent  in  English, 
and  to  obtain  a  similar  sound  in  other  lan- 
guages  we  must  travel  as  faras  those  of  the 
Sclavonic  family.  The  hard  t  of  these  in 
Russian  and  Polish  corresponds  closely  to 
the  thick-broad  t  of  the  Irish.  It  is  formed 
by  spreading  the  tongue  and  pressing  its 


point  against  the  inside  of  the  upper 
teeth.  The  thick-slender  t  has  the  tongue 
also  pressed  against  the  teeth,  followed 
by  the  sound  of  the  consonantal  y. 
This  very  much  resembles  the  /  mouillé  of 
the  southern  French,  the  gli  of  the  Italians, 
and  the  Spanish  //.  The  English  //  in 
million  is  too  hard,  the  tongue  being  too 
high  in  the  mouth  to  express  it,  but  it  ap- 
proaches  to  the  Irish  sound.  The  hard- 
broad  sound  comes  near  the  English  /,  but 
is  not  quite  so  hard,  the  tongue  being  nearer 
the  root  of  the  teeth.  The  hard-slender  t 
does  not  exist  in  English,  but  the  //  in  mill 
comes  near  it.  The  distinction  between  the 
thick  and  hard  sounds  is,  that  in  the  former 
the  tongue  is  spread  against  the  teeth,  while 
in  the  latter  it  touches  the  fore  part  of  the 
palate  just  behind  the  root  of  the  upper 
teeth.  The  distinction  between  the  broad 
and  slender  sound  is,  that  in  the  former  the 
consonant  is  immediately  followed  by  a  very 
short  u  sound,  while  in  the  latter  there  is  a 
very  short  y  sound.  These  sounds  are  so 
short  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible. 

t  THICK-BROAD. 

This  sound  occurs — ist.  Atthe  beginning 
of  words  in  their  unaffected  or  radical  form 
when  it  is  followed  by  a  broad  vowel.  Ex- 
amples,  ah  tÁ,  the  day ;  UiAr,  swiftness  ; 
t&5,  weak.  2nd.  In  all  such  situations, 
when  followed  by  a  broad  vovvel,  as  those 
in  which  other  consonants  vvould  be  eclipsed, 
as  teir  ah  tÁnii,  with  the  hand  ;  ^ah  aii  tón, 
without  the  provision.  3rd.  When  doubled 
in  the  body  of  a  word  before  or  after  a  broad 
vpwel,  as  cAttói-o,  a  wrangling  ;  -pttÁm, 
|-AttÁm,wholesome,  healthful.  4th.  Before 
a  broad  vowel,  in  the  beginning  or  body  of 
a  word,  when  immediately  preceded  by  the 
consonants,  -o,  c,  r,  or  followed  by  t>,  cor  n, 
as,  -otuc,  close  ;  ctAÓc,  pleasure  ;  ctú,  a 
pair  of  tongs  ;  rtÁn,  in  good  health  ;  ftAC,  a 
rod  ;  eaftÁn,  unhealthy.  5th.  When  doubled 
at  the  end  of  a  vvord,  after  a  broad  vovvel 
as  bAtt,  a  member  ;  cott,  a  hazel.  6th.  In 
the  body  of  a  vvord  after  n  or  1111,  before  a 
broad  vovvel,  as  connt&c,  stubble  ;  bAnntAiii, 
a  bandle  ;  "oúntur»,  knotted  figwort.  7th. 
T)t  in  the  body  of  a  word  is  pronounced  as 
tt,  as  cootA-ó,  sleep. 
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t  THICK-SLENDER. 

Thissound  occurs— ist.  Atthebeginning 
of  radical  or  unaffected  words  when  fol- 
lowed  by  a  slender  vowel,  as  teAiiitAÓo, 
sweet  milk  ;  tear,  luck,  benefit ;  Uac,  grey  ; 
téme,  a  shirt.  2nd.  In  such  situations  as 
those  in  which  other  consonants  would  be 
eclipsed,  and  when  also  followed  by  a  slen- 
der  vowel,  as  a^  ah  tiAi£,  at  the  physician  ; 
-oÁ  téunpnn,  if  I  shouid  leap.  Rules  3,  4, 
5  and  6  above  apply  also  to  t  thick-slender 
when  a  slender  vowel  is  substituted  for  a 
broad  one. 

Exception — The  preposition  te,  with  all 
itspronominal  compounds,has  not  the  thick, 
but  the  hard  sound  of  t. 

t   HARD-BROAD. 

ist.  t  at  the  beginning  of  words  in  ali 
cases  in  which  a  mute  would  be  aspirated, 
and   in   which   it  is   followed    by  a    broad 
vowel,  acquires  the  hard-broad  sound.     Ex- 
amples,   -oa   tÁ,    two    days ;    cor    LoncÁm, 
Lawrence's  foot ;  ah   eitic  tuAt,  the  swift 
hind  ;  540  uite  tojóA,  every  allowance  ;  a 
tAbpÁip,  O  Laurence  ;    1110  L&05,  my  calf ; 
•oo  toi|'5  ré  uvo,  he  burned  them  ;  o'a  toc- 
■ouja-ó,    blaming    him  ;    aii    cé    a   tui^eAr 
ArceAÓ  ai]\,   he   who    encroaches    on    him  ; 
reA]Vb-tur,  wormwood  ;  teAt-tÁn,  half  full ; 
níon  toc  ré  é,  he  did  notwound  him.     2nd. 
A  single  t  in  the  body  or  end  of  a  word  has 
the  hard-broad  sound  when    accompanied 
by   a  broad  vowel,  eAta,  a   swan  ;    cút,   a 
back  ;    coiuVbtAC,   a  carcase  ;    eAgtA,   fear. 
Except  when  preceded  by  n,  x>,  c  or  r,  in 
which  case    it  has    its    thick    sound.     31-d. 
When  single  t  is  preceded  or  followed  by 
b,  c,  r,  5,  m,  p,  ]\,  in  the  body  of  a  word,  it 
has  its  hard  sound,  as  also  before  or  after 
these  letters  aspirated,  as  btar,  taste  ;  -AtbA, 
Scotland ;  ctoróe,  a  ditch  ;  eatba,  a  drove, 
herd  ;  rU\it,  a  prince  ;  otc,  bad  ;  utcAbcÁn, 
an  owl  ;  ^Uoi,  clean  ;  matnuic  for  mAU\i]\c, 
exchange  ;  pAtniAi]\e,  a  ruddcr  ;  reAt^Aijie, 
a  hunter  ;  re^tb,  a  herd  ;  ptoi-o,  a  blanket ; 
Atpoi]\e,  a  glutton  ;    neAiiií,U\me,  unclean- 
liness. 

t   HARD-SLENDER. 

When   t   is   preceded    or  followed  by  a 
slender  vowel,  it  has,  like  all  other  conso- 


nants,  except  n,  a  slender  sound.  This 
slender  sound  is  hard,  ist,  in  all  the  cases 
comprised  under  the  foregoing  rules  for  t 
hard-broad,  substituting  a  slender  for  a 
broad  vowel  ;  and  2nd,  the  preposition 
té,  with,  and  all  the  compounds  formed  by 
it  with  pronouns,  have  the  t  hard.  Ex- 
amples  of  (1),  aii  teAbuió,  the  bed  ;  -oo  téij 
ré  é,  he  read  it ;  nio]\  tion  ré  ah  roigteAÓ, 
he  did  not  fill  the  vessel;  bAite,  a  town  ; 
jte,  clear  ;  pteur^,  strike  ;  00  pteurg  ré, 
he  struck  ;  -oei]\im  nÁ]\  cUr  ré  é,  I  say  he 
did  not  deceive  him  ;  (2),  teir  An  miu\oi,  the 
woman's  ;  tmn,  with  us  ;  te  -o'acaí]\,  with 
thy  father  ;  teo-fAn,  with  them.  Remarlc 
that  the  t  in  tmn,  a  pool,  when  unaffected 
by  aspiration  is  thick-slender,  while  it  is 
slender-hard  in  tmn,  with  us. 

Exception  to  the  rules  for  the  hard 
sounds  :  the  words  ah,  tJie,  very,  Aen,  one, 
any,  reAn,  old,  do  not  change  t  initial  from 
thick  to  hard,  although  in  the  case  of  inítial 
mutes,  except  c  and  x>,  the  mutes  may  be 
aspirated  by  these  words  preceding  thcm. 

By  unaffected  consonantsabove  are  meant 
consonants  not  changed  in  pronunciation  by 
aspiration  or  eclipsis,  though  the  pronun- 
ciation  may  be  modified  by  their  connection 
with  broad  or  slender  vowels,  as  the  case 
may  be,  or  by  preceding  or  following  t. 

The  Scotch  grammarians  apply  the  term 
plain  to  the  thick  or  liquid  sound  of  t,  and 
aspirated  to  its  hard  sound.  As  the  hard 
sound  is  oftcn  heard  where  the  rules  of 
aspiration  would  not  apply,  we  prefer  the 
term  hard  to  aspirated.  I  nstead  of  the  term 
slender,  they  use  small. 

As  an  exercise  in  distinguishing  these 
sounds  of  t,  pronounce  a  tÁrh,  his  hand  ;  a 
tÁiii,  her  hand  ;  tmn,  with  us  ;  tmn,  a  pool  ; 
teAn  é,  follow  him  ;  teAii  ré  e,  he  followed 
him  ;  AtA,  a  swan  ;  Attur,  sweat ;  cÁ  ré 
otút,  it  is  close  or  thick  ;  f^eAÓ  -ótút,  a 
close  briar  ;  b^ttA,  a  wall  ;  bAtA-ó,  a  smell ; 
bAtAÓ,  a  clown  ;  beAtAÓ,  a  way  ;  bAttAC, 
speclded  ;  caiU,  lose ;  cÁit,  reputation  ; 
CAite,  a  bold  woman  ;  cAitteAÓ,  an  old 
woman  ;  cAitteAÓ,  huslcs  ;  Ái.t,  will,  plea- 
sure  ;  Aitt,  a  rock  ;  mAitle  te,  along  with  ; 
mÁtA,  a  bag  ;  niAtA,  an  eyebrow  ;  meAtA,  of 
honey  ;  nu\tt,  late  ;  Aip  ah  111-bAttA,  on  the 
wall ;  Annr  ah  111-bAite,  in  thetown  ;  iii'aiU, 
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my  rock  ;  imit,  anoint ;  nmot,  a  border  ; 
ciAlt,  sense  ;  citt,  a  churchyard  ;  caol, 
slender ;  te  céite,  together ;  pAob-ceitte, 
doating  ;  ateAxb,  the  poop  ;  cmte,  a  flood  ; 
niop  cmtte,  more  hollow ;  cmtteAX),  an 
addition  ;  cmtce,  floods;  cmttce,  increased  ; 
ctnttce,  earned.  All  these  should  be  carc- 
fully  distinguished  in  the  pronunciation. 

Ct<\nn  ConcobAip. 
{To  be  coniinued.) 


se<\5<\n  5c\bv\. 


U|ií  picio  btÍAbAin  ó  pom,  nó  ApceAÓ  'p 
ahiac  teip,  bi  céApocA  Agup  Áic-coiiinm^ce 
^AbA  001]'  UpÁ^A  .AbAnn-nA-péAt)  te  h-Aip 
LeApA-mói|i.  So  ppoc  "oo  pmceAnn  cpi  ceAnn 
t>e  'p  ha  ^teAnncAib  bpeÁt)CA  acá  Ann  po  aiji 
^ac  Aon  CAob  x)e  bAite  11aoiii'i  111ocúoa. 
-dg  Á  beut,  put  oo  cÁcm^eAnn  pí  te 
h-^\biiió]i,  cÁ  cnuAfAÓo  ^Aipbéit  Ajmp 
^Anniie  Ai]i  a  n-gAipmceAp  "  -ún  UpÁij;,'' 
A^up  ir*  A1]\  b]\UAÓ  iia  U]\áí;a  po  x>o  bí 
céA]\ocA  SeAJjAW  I1i  CpeA'oÁin. 

11í  ]\Aib  mo]\Án  Ái]\o  ai]\  SeAJAn  niA]\ 
céA]it>Aije,  acc  oo  bí  pé  'iia  coriiAppA  iíiaic, 
A^up  pé  móp-meAp  'ha  bAite  t)úccAip  pém, 
Agup  teAC  'p  111U15  "°e.  *0°  ^1  xnnne  mum- 
ceA]vÓA  x>ó  'ha  comnmje  1  iii-Oa]\]\a-ha- 
bÁnói^e,  t)Á]\Ab'  Amuii  SeAjjAii  O'Laoi,  nó — 
m  A]\  buó  gnÁcAiíje  ^tAox)AC  A1]\ — "  SeA^An 
iia  n-Ab]\Án,"  iiu\]\  pitebut)  h-eAX)  é.  Dí  pé 
pém  A^up  SeAJAti  ^a^a  'ha  peAn-comAppAn- 
Aib,  A^upbub  iiunic  1  5-céApocA  ha  U]\á^a 
é  'ha  pui'óe  A1]\  A11  x)-ceAttAÓ  a^  cu]\  Ab]\Án 
t)Á  •óeunciip  péin  x)Á  cporóe. 

Dí  An-x)i'ut  1  n-ÍA]^Ai]\eAco  Ai^e,  Atmp  1f 
mó  b]\AX)Án  Agup  b]\eAC  x)o  c]\aoc  pé  A1]\ 
-dbAinn-nA-pÓAo.  OuxJmó  concAbAi]\c  teip,* 
x)o  cmp  yé  é  pém  aiui  t>Á  n-x^eAp^AÓ,  niAjibí 
cor5  A11*  b]\AX)Ám  X)o  riiAfibuJA'ó  te  cjiÁxb.Ajup 
iptecpÁb  x)o  riiApbuijjeA'óSeAJAn  O'Laoi  kvo 
-c\cc  nio]\  cuAit)  teip  a  5-córimuire.  Cmn 
preut  5Ai]\ix)  AX>emiAX)  x>e — ^AbAÓ  yé  óeipe 

*  Leif,  liure  means  also,  as  iccll. 


é,  A^ur  cui]\eAb  píop  50  ppíopún  popctAipre 
é  ;  AjgUf  ]\\X)  a  bí  fé  Aiin  po  ]uí;ne  yé  Ab]iÁn 
ai]\  a  xnnne  mmnceA]\x)A  SeAJAti  5A^A- 
t)ux)  é  yo  a  0CÁ1X).  LÁ  xdá  ]\Aib  pé  1  5- 
comtuAX)A]\  te  piu'opúnAijpb  eite  x)ubAi]\c 
oume  aca  x)Án  00  jupieAt)  Aip  ^a^a  éirm 
x)Á  motAX)  óp  meox)Ain.  -<\i]\  a  cpíocnujjAt) 
x)ó  pijne  SeAJAii  neniinit)  xbe  a'tváó,  50  ]w\ib 
Aige  pém  Ab]\Án  nÁ]\  corAiiimt  tei]%  ai]\ 
céAf^oAi^e  iiÁ]\  b'  péioi]i  a  teicéio  x>o  jrÁ^Ait 
Va    ovucce.       "^\bAi]\    oumn    é,"    A]\    y\<xo. 

"  tDéAJipAt)     A     1Í1Á]\AC,"     A]\    SeAJA11.        -^5^1]' 

pé  TÍiAiom  x)'a]\  ha  mÁ]\AC  bí  A11  c-Ab]\Án  po 
oeuncA  Ai^e,  a^u]'  x)ubAi]\c  ]'é  óóib  é  mA]\  a 
teAnnAp  : — 

I. 
CipcijeAt)    jac    ]-Á]\-peA]\  x)eA5-pÁi]\ceAC 

meA]\  c-puAipc 
50  o-CAbA]ipÁix)  m é  x)Án  oib  ai]\  pÁbAipe  jah 
j]iUAini 

11-A     b-pmjpiX)e     'HA     CÓA]\OCA    5AÓ    Áip     t)'Á 

m-beix>eAX)  uaic 
^\i]\  b]\u ac  geAt  11  a  cpÁjA  po  tÁnii  tebiopmóp. 

11 A  ^ÚipClje  A'p  11A    CA]\ACA1]\,  All    CAX)At    A*f 
A11   CUAJ, 

Sipéit,  iA]\Ainnit)e-ptÁnA,  ah  c-saw  beAg  ni 

1Í1Ó]\ 

5]\oibini5eA'ppteÁjAncA,  ca]\]\áh  A*p  ppeAl 

]U1A1]\C, 

Sgíuijipe  b]\éAJ  pÁínne,  *'p  ^pApÁn   ptACt)- 

111  A]1  bt1A1l. 

II. 

"ÓeunpAxJ  1110  tAoc-pA  ah  rhéro  pn  3A11  cei- 

meAt, 
A'pcmtte  ii-a]\  n'iém  liom  00  innpinc  5ATI 

nioitt, 
v\n  511  iia  'p  a'  jeun-pteA^,  ah  bavonct  'y  a' 

ctoióeAiii, 
'Sha  piopcAit  x)o  péiopcAÓ   iia  piléip   Af  a;\ 

]\ÁOA]\C 

ííi]\tip  1U\  pAO]\  po  o'aoii  ppAlC  5ATI  reniicAl, 
biteó^A,  picpéipt>e,  pÁipéiri  Agup  pik 
11  a  oem'up  A'p  11  a  razors,  simtéit)  <^if  pliers, 
UnpAióe  peA]\  eipcAun  'iia  m-bou»cAX)  blade 
•oe  ^ac  size. 
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iii. 

TJeunvAt)  fé  aii  ^eACA  t>e'n  b-fÁfron  but> 

núAróe, 
An  ^lAf  <\'f  An  boutcA,  An  cno  A'r  ah  ^gjviobA, 
bAiroA  ]\oc  cAi]\ce,  'r  ah  c-ax'tree  uriiAl, 
-dn  washer,  aii  linchpin,  a$  cu]\  a'  pjimonn 

cum  riub  Ait. 
ííi]iLir  cúipé<.\]\4  A'p  yeA]\  -óeuncA  nA  m-bnóg, 
Steel  t>o'n  m-búircéiji,  cteAbén  A'r  rmooó^, 
•dn   drill  "oo'n   cui]\eutAt>ói]i,  ptiACAo  jeuji 

A5up  cnó, 
piocóit)  boi]\]\A-CAot,  "01115  c]\eun  A'p  aii  c- 

0]\t). 

IV. 

"Oe'n  u\]\<\nn  'r  é  a  •óeunvAt)  aii  cóacca  ^Ati 

ceniieAt, 
'V)a  m-beit>eAt)  iA]\tip,  cóin-]\ÍA]xA  nÁ  pA]i- 

cac  i  n^jiéim, 
hAifitAróe,    ctÁji-p^éice,    cross-béam    Agur 

cum^, 
■dn   in  Áp,  roc,  'r  a'  cotcAji,  'r  5AII   oobc'  An 

beut-'cm^. 
Cob-yoke  A1]\   boutcA,  An   rtAb]\At)  Ain  a' 

l^tom, 
-dn  c-ptÚApAt)  'r  a'  píce  aij\  a  m-bíbeAnn  An 

T)Á  tAt)A]\, 

-<\n  C]\Át>  cuni  iia  ti-éirg  ro  t>o  c]\AocAt>  ai]\ 
a'  tmn, 

Steel  -oo'n  ptAC  pumpA,  A^up  Aimcoi]\'  t>o'n 
toi  n  5. 

V. 

"ÓeunrA-ó  mo  pcAVAi]\e  CAijvn^e  'r  qu.it>, 
Agur    machine  oe'n    b-vÁpon    a   jtAiijNvó 

A]\1Í1A]\, 

LúbÁn  tjo'11  ca]\]\a,  veA]\]\\t>  A'r  ujjAim, 

tl  A  gUlf  d'f  UA  CA1C]Xltt,  A'  ]\ACA  'f  a'  COITlb. 

Fire-shovel,  polcer,  cnoc,  qiótcAc  a'v-  ctút, 
An  fleshforlc  nÁ  viajicac,  a'r  5A11  bjieu^  An 

rciomói|\, 
beutiiiAC,    c]\ob  f|\iAncA,   'r  Wn    tdiaUaic 

rciAnóip, 

1U  ]pui]\  yé  iia  ]\outc]\f,  A5ur  C]\OmpA  cu 
ceóit. 
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VI. 

A^ur  ]\óircín  'r  é  t>eunvAt>,  fork,  r^iAn  Agur 

ppnÍAn, 
bio]\   ftAÓt)riiA]i   neucA,  'r  $An   bneug   nA 

b]\i  0511111, 
<\n  jack  A'p  a  ptAb]\At)  cum  lompoijc'  Ain 

r51\iobA, 
iIa  fenders  t)Á  ÁitteAÓt),  Agup  ^jiÁtAróe  An 

pÁ]\túir. 
CArú]i  t)Á  neucAcc,  tío^An  A'r  ceAp-o]\t), 
Fly-hook  te  h-AJAit>  'n  lAp^Aine,  'r  a'  -oubAn 

te  h-AJAró  'n  t>]\óJA, 
Siorúr,  niéA]iACÁm,  rnÁCAt>A,  a^u]"  CAijvn^róe 

iia  m-b]\Ó5, 
<dn  c]\úr  A'p  au  b]iAnii]\At>,  A'r  tAnpa'n  cuir- 

teóji'. 


éivcijeAt),  recté,  éifceA'ó. 

t)eAg-pÁinceAc.  Another  version  gives,  ciúm,  pÁinceAc, 

•OeAJ-pJAinC 

C-piAinc     The  C  is  expletive,  as  there  is  no  reason  for 

eciipsis. 
]\ÁbAi|\e,  alitigious,  bullying  fellow,  accordingtoO'Reillv; 

it  means  here  a  fine  active  fellow. 
U-a  b  fuigp-óe,  conditional  pass.  of  V^JAitn,  generallv 

written  b-Vui  jci-óe  ;  the  11  in  n-A  is  merely  euphonic 
Áir  (not  in  Dicts.),  any  useful  article. 
Ci\á§a,  gen.  of  Cnáij,  a  strand. 
júifcige,  gouges,  or  semi-cylindrical  chisels. 
CAr\ACAip,  plur.  of  CAn^cAn,  an  auger. 
cáóaI,  a  cooper's  adze. 
cuaj,  a  hatchet. 

pféAÍ,  a  chisel ;  gen.  ppíil,  pl.  id. 
iA|\Ammtie-pLÁnA,  carpenter's  plane-irons. 
51\oibiinje   (not  in  Dicts.),  ordinary  turf  spades,  which 

have  not  the  wing  or  side  cutter. 
fleÁgAticA,  turf  spades  with  a  wing  or  side  cutter  at  right 

angles  to  the  blade. 
r51u1lM'e  ^lxeA5  r>Ámne,  literally,    a   fine  scourge  of  a 

spade,  or,  as  one  might  say,  "a  dashing  fine  spade." 

Sgiúir^re  mnÁ  is  a  common   saying,  and  means  a 

dashing  woman. 
5|\AirÁri,  a  grubbing  axe. 
ceuheAl,  a  fault  or  hlemish  (0'Reilly  explains  this  word 

by  "shadow,"  "  shade,"  &c).  ' 
úi^lif,  tools,  implements  of  any  trade. 
poAic  (not  in  Dicts.);  another  version  givespDAinp.  Might 

the  word  be  rpeAc,  a  bar  ? 
bileojA,  billhooks.    Sometimes  corrupted  into  nnleógA. 
picpéim'óe,  axes  for  fclling  trees. 
■oeninp,  plur.  of  •oeirneAr-,  a  pair  of  shears. 
gimléiT),  plur.  of  gimléut),  a  ginilet. 
uiíiaI,  pliant  ;  that  works  smoothly. 
pnrtionn,  the  entire  yoke. 
peAn  •óeuncA  114  m-bpój,  literallv,  of  the  men  of  (the) 

making   of  the  shoes.     t)euncA  being  the  gen.  of 

the  verbal  noun  •oeunAtJ.     This  is  a  very  common 

form  of  expression.     Cf.  CAilín   ueAr  cnúixice  nA 

m-bó.     DeAn  cAomce. 
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tTliooóc,  a  butcher's  knife. 

cuij\euLAoóin,  a  quarry  man. 

rnÁÚAO  jeun,    liteially,  a  sharp  needle  ;  an  instrument 

used  by  the  quarry  man. 
iA|\bir,  sideplate  of  the  plough?  (doubtful — see  note  at 

foot.) 
cóm-nÍA]-CA,  sole-plate  of  ditto. 
nÁ  pAnÉAÓ,  that  would  not  tuin  or  twist ;  rectí,  nac  b- 

ri  anpAó. 
hAriiLaioe,  evidently  a  Gaelicism  for  handles.     It  is  ap- 

plied  only  to  the  handles  of  the  plough. 
ctÁn-rjjéice,  mould-board  of  the  plough. 
cuinj,  the  swingle  tree. 

mÁr,  that  part  of  the  plough  on  which  the  roc  is  held. 
roc,  the  ploughshare. 
rglom  (not  in  Dicts.),  a  swivel ;  the  iron  loop  that  is 

mounted  on  each  end  of  the  swingle-tree. 
píce,  a  pitch-fork. 

ah  oÁ  bAÓAn,  the  numeral  oÁ,  two,    "  takes  both   the 
article  and  the  noun  in  the  singular  number."  (School 
f  Ir.  Gram.,  Joyce,  p.  105). 
cnÁú,  a  fishing  spear. 

nA  h-éirc,  acc.  plur.  object  of  00  cnAocao.  "Anoun 
or  a  pronoun,  which  is  the  object  of  a  transitive  verb 
in  the  inf.  mood,  often  precedes  the  verb,  and  in  this 
case  it  is  in  the  accusative."  (School  Ir.  Gram., 
p.  112.) 
Steel  oo'n  rLAC  pumpA.  This  is  obscure.  What  is  meant 
by  a  steel  for  a  pump-rod  ?  Another  version  gives 
"  Steel-mill,"  &c,  but  that  is  equally  unintelligible. 
Could  it  refer  to  the  plutiger  of  a  pump? 
q\úó,  a  horse-shoe. 

LiibÁn  oo'n  canna.  The  CAnnA  was  the  common  car  or 
cart  of  the  country  some  years  ago.  It  was  somewhat 
like  a  small  dray,  but  very  low,  and  had  a  rail  on  both 
sides  and  at  the  back  :  the  side-rails  sloped  down  to 
the  level  of  the  shaft  as  they  approached  the  fiont, 
where  there  was  no  rail.  The  wheels  of  this  primi- 
tive  conveyance  were  made  fast  to  the  axle,  which 
was  of  timber,  and  turned  with  them.  lúbÁn  was  the 
name  for  tlie  iron  bands  or  loops  in  which  the  axle 
turned,  one  of  which  was  fixed  at  each  side  and  bolted 
to  the  shaft. 
t/eAnrAO,  a  spindle. 
ujAim,  cart-drafts,  or  chain  traces. 

CAicrciLL,  plur.  of  CAicrciAll,  a  hackle,  or  instrument  for 
hachling  flax.     From  cÁic  and  rciAlL  (see  Foley's 
Dict.  at  word  "  hackle.")   The  people  pronounce  this 
word  with  an  aspiration,  in  all  cases,  as  if  it  began 
with  h  instead  of  c. 
cnoc,  the  pot-rack,  or  iron  bar  that  holds  the  pot-hooks. 
cnóLcAó,  a  pair  of  pot-hooks.     'OnoLcAC  and  onol  are 
used  in  Kerry  with  the  same  meaning  (see  the  latter 
word  in  0'Reilly's  Dict.) 
rciomóin,  a  skimmer. 
beuLriiAc,  a  bridle  bit. 
cnob,  the  curb  chain  of  a  bridle. 
nóircín,  a  gridiron. 
bion,  a  spit  to  roast  meat  on. 
bniojúm,  small  iron  skewers. 

oÁ  ÁiLLeAéo,  though   beautiful,   however  beautiful.     A 
peculiar   idiom    (see  School  Ir.  Gram.,  p.  124,  No. 
22,  and  O'Donovan's  Gram.,  p.  303.  See also  "  Gaelic 
Journal,"  No.  23,  p.  338. 
oÁ  neucAco,  however  neat. 
Lio§An,  a  trowel. 
ceAp-ojro,  a  small  sledge. 
le  h-AgAio,  for,  signifying  purpose. 
opójA,  a  fishing-line. 


cpúr.     Can  this  be  a  "truss"  used  in  cases  of  hernia? 

Cnur,  meaning  a  girdle  or  a  girt,  is  found  in  OReilly. 

bnAnnnAO,  a  tripod  or  stand  used  to  support  the  griddle 

over  the  jiu'orAC,  or  burning  embeis. 
cuirleónA,  gen.  ol  cuirleóin,  a  surgeon. 

Note. — 1<wbr.  This  word  se.ms  to  have  a  generic 
signification,  and  is  used  tomean  appendages  to  anything. 
It  means  here  some  appendage  of  the  plough,  and  very 
likely  the  side-plate,  for  they  say,  "  Cuin  Ain  lAnLir  é," 
vvhen  they  mean  to  turn  the  plough  with  the  side-plate 
down.  CÁ  iA|\lir  aca  Ann  :  cÁ  ré  ttiíp  lAnlir  acac,  aie 
expressions  used  with  reference  to  one  who  ís  a  useless 
member  in  the  family ;  as  it  were,  an  appendage,  a 
follower,  or  hanger-on. 


Leisurely. 
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Note.— This  air,  together  with  the  words,  was  taken 
down  from  the  singing  of  a  peasant.  It  would  appear  to 
be  composed  in  the  modern  key  of  D  minor ;  but  upon 
examination  it  will  be  found  to  vary  in  some  particulars 
fiom  that  key  ;  especially  in  havirig  the  "  flat  seventh" 
throughout,  which  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  many  of 
our  Irish  airs. 

To  those  whose  knowledge  is  confined  to  modern 
music,  the  Irish  melodies  have  alwavs  presented  great 
difficulties,  and  many  of  our  finest  airs  have  been  spoiled 
in  the  endeavour  to  strain  them  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
modern  scale.  Dr.  W.  K.  Sullivan,  in  his  admirable  in- 
troduction  to  OVurry's  "  Manners  and  Customs,"  has 
shown  that  Irish  music  was  composed  according  to  a 
gapped  quinquegrade  scale,  obtained,  as  he  explains, 
from  a  circle  of  fifths  ;  and  that,  in  many  instances,  the 
airs  were  constructed  in  the  old  "  Church  Tones,"  which 
were  themselves  founded  on  the  quinquegrade  scale.  The 
gapped  scale  was  one  in  which  the  semitones  of  the  dia- 
tomc  scale  were  omitted  ;  and  "  so  strongly  impressed," 
savs  Dr.  S.,  "  is  the  character  of  the  gapped  scale  in 
genuine  Irish  music,  that  in  those  airs  moving  in  the 
Clmrch  tones  one  or  both  of  the  semitones  are  oniitted. " 
And  again :  "Theomission  of  the  semitones  stamps  all 
such  airs  with  a  peculiar  colour,  which  we  at  once  recog- 
nise  as  characterístic  of  Iiish  melodies." 

Speakir«g  of  the  scale  or  key  of  D,  of  the  quinquegrade 
series,  Dr.  Sullivan  says  :  "  It  would  correspond  to  the 
first  authentic  Church  tone  in  D,  in  which  the  third  and 
sixtli  would  be  omitted  ;"  and  that  "  when  the  omitted 
third  and  sixth  are  introduced  into  airs  constructed  origi- 
nally  in  the  gapped  scale  (which  lias  neither  a  third  nor 
sixth),  but  now  played  upon  instruments  tuned  according 
to  the  ordinary  diatonic  scale,  the  key  seems  to  corre- 
spond  to  our  modern  minor  key."  In  another  place  he 
says  :  "  A  grcat  many  Irish  melodies  have  been  composed 
in  this  key  (the  gapped,  or  diatonic  quinquegrade  scale  of 
D),  and  are  so  very  peculiarand  different  from  our  modern 
music,  that  they  have  not  yet  found  their  way  among 
modern  musicians."  The  above  is  evidently  one  of  this 
numerous  class  of  Irish  airs  ;  and  those  who  are  acccus- 
tomed  to  Gregorian  or  Church  music  will  at  once  per- 
ceive  the  strong  likeness  that  exists  between  it  and  the 
first  of  the  Church  tones  which  is  in  the  key  of  D. 


se<\nc-te<\niiMiii  cníosu 

AV)  TJA]1A    010-0 

te  s^uiu  ó  cínge  nnniMii. 

Djteif  Aguf  qví  pcvo  bLíAtJAin  ó  fom 
•o'Airqtig  An  c-ACAi|t*OoiiinAtt  ó  SúittioVjÁin 
SeA]tc-tcAiiiÍK\in  Cpíopc  50  ^AeTJiLse,  A^Uf 
■oo   cuip   fé  1  5-cLót)  é.     Uajv  éif  iia  méToe 

ptl    AiniflJW'   CÁ   A1l    fC'All-cLoTJU^ATJ  11AC  beAC 

finóiiicA  AiiiAc,  Ajjuf  111  piftAf  cóib  -oe  Tj'fÁ- 
£aiL  ai]\  Aip^iorj.  <(\cc,  buiTJeACAf  te  T)ía 
Aguf  Leif  0.11  "  Sa^a]\c  ó  Cúi^e  Hlun'iAn," 
cÁ  nuAo-ctÓTJ  oijitAiiuiAc  aiioit  A^umn,  Aruf 
cuipmfo  rÁitce  poniie  50  ponnriiAp.  50 
oeiriun  cinLLeAim  ah  peAfi  cA^Aip  bufoeAÓAf 
CtAim-nA-n-^AOTJAt  50  póipLeACAn  1  tj-cao1j 


iia  li-oibpe  peo,  niA]t  if  obAip  í  aca  rjeuncA 
1  111  ó-ó  c]ieioeAn'iiiAC,  ní  AiiiÁm  tjó  rém,  acc 
•oá  céAii^Ain  TjucÓAir  Agtif  Wn  Léip-p5pibin 
con'i  niAic.  -A5U]'  cÁ  b-rmt  ah  LeArJAfi  ir  m ó 
ir  riu  meAr  00  beic  ai]\  'nÁ  ah  teAbAijtin 
^teóice  reo  ÚomAÍf  a  Cempif  ?  CÁ  Líactj 
ceAn^A  corii  mitif,  btAfOA,  te  cAtiAmuin  ha 
ri-AifCfi^ce  feo,  nÁ  AircpiugATJ  ó  ceAngAm 
50  ceAn^A  eite  con'i  fío]i,  Ajuf  fóf  corii 
mín,  péij,  teif  ah  AifCfiuJA'rj  feo?  Hune 
pn   111  b-fUiLmfo   aj  -oeunATJ   ioiha]ica  oe'n 

"SAgAfC     Ó     CÚIge    111U1Í1A11"     11Á     TJÁ     obA1|\ 

'nuAi]t  a  TjeijumÍTj  ^up  ctup  fé  móp-conu\om 
Ai]t   n'iumci]t  Aguf  Ai]t   Ctéif   riA  ri-éiruonri 

tdf  A11  TJA)\AC11]1  A1HAC  fO  TJobponnATJ  0]VCA. 

Iliii-égob-fuit  AiiteAbAfgAntocTj.  f\\pAop! 
ní  féiTji]\  teAbA]\  5AeTj1^5e  ^00  cLótjuj;atj 
^An  ceuiieAt,  nu\]\  cáca]\  A5  cu]\  ceAn^A  1 
5-ctÓTJ  acá  Ann  Ambfiof  ai]\  ha  ctÓTJATjói]ub 
féin.  -dcc,  1  Tj-CAob  aii  pn  eA^Aip,  jujne 
féfeAn  a  pÁipc  50  cAíteAiiiuit.  LeAn  fé 
to]\j5  aii  ceuTj  pp  eA^Ai]»,  niA]t  burjbicce  tjó, 
Aguf  nío]\  cuato  pé  AniujATJ.  ílijgné  fé  Aif- 
c]uuj5ATJTjtifTjineACAi]\focAtAibÁi]\ijce,5An, 

A1]\    A1l    A111   ÓeATjHA,    A011    ]\UACA]\  TJO  TJeunATJ 

Íf  111AIC  tmn  nÁp  Aircpij  fé  focAit  "oe'n 
f Amuitc  f eo  : — Sei]tbíf,  cúppA,  fímpLnJeACTj 
ecc,    acc    tjo     b'peÁpp     Lmn     "  ocÁTOTÓe " 

11 Á     "  OCÁTOeACA."         UÁ    A11     fOCAL     "  CATJ  "    1 

5-comnuróe  1  n-Áic  "  c]\eurj  ;"  feo  mALAi]\c 
iiAC  "0-C1J5  Lmn  a  iíioLatj  nÁ  a  cÁmeATJ. 
-dcc  CA]t  eíf  rjúmn  ah  teAbA]\  tjo  cua]i- 
cujjatj  ceAcrj  te  ceAct),  meAfAmAoro 
nÁ]t  b-féToi]t  tjo  neAC  ai]\  bic  é  TJeuiiAT) 
níof  feÁtif.  1  rj-cofAC  ah  teAbAi]t  acá 
5eÁ]t]t-feAiiCA]A  Ai]t  beACA  ah  -Aca]i  "OorimAtt 
ó  SúittiobÁm,  aju]*  if  cmnce  guji  ^^oLÁi^ie 
^AerJiL^e  é  ah  c-u^tja^i,  hia]\  if  bínn  í  a 
ÓAnAriium  A^uf  if  LioriicA  a  peAnn.  T)ei]i 
fé  5U]\  cu^  aii  Saoi  pLénnon  "  mójiÁn 
cun^AHCA"  tjó  Leif  ah  obAi]t,  Aguf  nío]\ 
beA^  Lmn  pn  rje  coii'ia]\ca  A1]1  feAbAf  a 
oeuncA. 

1f   cLo]^  Tjúmn   5U]\  cui]\eATJ  cóib  rje  cum 

All      f)ÁpA,     AJUf     JU]\     jjÍAC    An    C-ACA1]1    fÓ 

UAoriiCA  aii   LeAbA]\  Le  CAicneAiti  Aguf  Le 
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Luac^ái]!.  T)'£euc  yé  cju'o,  Agur  "o'p'Arnuij 
ré  "óe  -Ájfo-ewppog  0'Cía]míiic — a  nign  e  é 
ceAiiitACAÓ — aii  ]tAib  mójtÁn  ahoi]'  a^  ía- 
bAi]tc  ceAn^AHA  11A01Ú  A'r  nA  n-ottAiii,  ^511^ 
cui]t  a  11aoiíiacc  a  beAniiAÓo  -AbjxAl'OA  cum 
aii  pn  ed^Aiji,  Ajjur  cuca  ro  "00  bi  a^  cuioi- 
ujaó  teir.  5°  "oeninn  cui]t  aii  r^eulA  po 
ÁCAf  mó]\  o]\]\Ainn,  A^ur  cug  ré  cum  Á]\  5- 
cuniine  ah  ceAÓoeA]tAco  úo  eite  00  cui]t  a 
]\oirii-peAÍbA'oói]\  píuf  IX.  btíAÓAiiCA  ó  pom 
cum    ^Ajvo-e-A^poig  ílAncer    pAn   b-1?]\Ainc. 

CorilA1]\blj  All  C-^\CA1]\  11 A01Í1CA  "ÓÓ  A  -ÓÍCCIott 

"oo  x>euiuvó  cum  ceAn^A  ha  D]teACÁme  "oo 
conneÁ*o  beó  :  "ói]t"  aji  a  nAoriiAco  "  corii 
].-aoa  ó!f  beróeAr  aii  peAn-cCAii^A  1  m-beu- 
tAib  iia  ivoAomeA'ó  ni't  bAo^At  A1]\  ah  j^- 
c]\eioeAiii." 

t,e  cungnAn'i  T)é  m't  aoh  bAo^At  Ai]t  ah 
5-c]\eioeAiii  1  n-éijunn,  acc  ^ah  ArhnAr  buó 
itiAic  An  rÁr — yé  *Óí  a — au  ^Ae-óit^e  1  m-beu- 
tAib  iu\  n-oAomeA*ó  cum  ah  c]\eioeAiii  "oo  coi- 
meÁo  ai]\  tA]wó  'iia  "5-c]\oi'ócib  Anr  ah  ahii- 
p]\  *oo  cuAió  ca]\c.  ^\i]\  ah  AóbA]\  rin  CAO 
rÁ  iiac  b-rtnt  níor  mó  meArcA  Aruinn  ui]tce? 
Cat>  rÁ  50  b-ruitmío  corii  pAitti  jeAÓ  mnce  ? 
"PAi]\e  o]\]\Amn  1  -o-cAob  Án  neAiii-puimeAiii- 
tAÓOA   1    "o-ceAn^Am   Á]\  rínriji — ah  ceAn^A 

Atm  A]\'  tAbA]\A'OA]\,  AgUr  A1111  A]\'  ^UIÓeAOA]! 
AgUr    A1111     A]\'    ^JtíobAOA^    Á]l  11A011Í1   A'p  Á]A 

n-ottAnii.  UÁ  eótAr  Agumn-ne,  t)Á  ]\i]\ib, 
Ai]\  cAiiAriiumcib  ^AttoA,  Agur  acá  rAlnc 
oj\]\Ainn  a  beic  ú]\tAbAi]\ceAc  Agur  beAco- 
pO^tuHlCA  101111CA,  acc  m't  Á]\  o-ceAn^A  ÁjTpA, 
eAtAÓAncA  rém,  a^  CAbAi]\c  Aon  cú]\Aim 
oúmn.       Cui]\imío    mó]\-ctno    aiji^i-o    aiiiac 

A1]\     teAt)A]\CAlb    AJUr     A1]\  1]M],-teAbA]\CAlb  1 

•o-ceAtigcAib  eite,  acc  ir  ai]\  éigm  ir  réroi]\ 
teAbA]\  ^Aeóit^e  t)o  ctóo-buAtAÓ  te  1i- 
ui]\eApbA*ó  cun^AiicA  ;  A^up  acá  1]ur-teAbA]t 
ua  J-Acóit^e  A5  out  1  téig,  mA]\  beróeA'ó 
'ré  ]\ó  riió]\  t>e  f]\Aic  o]\]\Ainn  é  *oo  con^bÁit 
ruAr  ! !  5°  "oeiiiun  ni  ré  onói]\  tu\  ré  riieAp 
a  beiómí'o  a^  ha  gtúmcib  a  ciocrAp  'nÁ]\  n- 
oíaí;  1  o-CAob  Á]\  b-pAittige  Atir  An  111-bAtt- 
oi^]\eAcoA  acá  Ag  pteArimu^-A'ó  uAmn. 

Sa^A]\c  eite  ó  cúi^e  niuriiAn. 


IRISH  INSCRIPTIONS. 

The  following  are  the  inscriptions  at  Glasnevin  referred 
to  in  the  article  on  Lish  Inscriptions,  at  p.  379  of  vol.  ii. 
of  the  Gaelic Journal : — 

A  5-cunrmuiv;<.vó 

SheÁjo.111  C.  Uí  Ch<MceA)'Ait> 

ci|\gyv..vóiii5ceór>4  piieAt)  aju^  ]Tiaiia 

■oo  pgjM'ob,  pAOI  A1 11111 

Leo 

1oiii"ÓA  t)e  T)Áiia'  cío)\aiíiL<í  A511]"  liieónnid^ACA 

acá  cinirouijce  te  ponn  Agur"  mór\-iiie<ir 

AineAfj  clonine  11  ^  h5aot)aI,  crvit)  &x\  •ooiíiah 

cójca]\  aii  Cnoir-e  ]"o 

Clunn  Ape'.'óiiieAnnA  '\\x\  óthr-  Sao]\acca  a  Chii\--oucc<Mf 

■OO  C]\A0lD'|'5A0lleA,Ó 

le 

Lucc  riAJlA  teAcc  Caoiíica  11A  Ti-ei]\eAnn  'Oige 

x>o  jemeA'ó  é  ah  tia^a  Lá  A1]\  piciT)  x>e  rin  LujtiÁi'A 

1846,  Tj'euj;  yé  LÁ  ]réiLe  nAonh  p1iAC|\uic  1870 

A  tn1uni\e  -óílir-  11A  HAotii  Ajuf  a  p1iAC]\uic, 

pAC]\um  An  ti-intir*e  CAii'jeAriilA  jÍAire 

JUITDlt)    A1]\ 


A  t-Aecib  I1011CA  Le  iioiroub 
•oo  ninneAT)Ai\  iot)bAir\c  t>a 
111-beACA  ója,  le  eurv  Ain  ajató 
cúii'  ^AonAccA  11A  1i-eir\eAtin 
aj  ciotimAT)  T)uinn  An 

■OOCCUir  t1AOtÍ1CA  TJO  bi   ACA 

ei)\e  T>'i-eucAmc  'Ua  tlhApún 
eroirT)eAl,bui5  Anír*. 


<\11    111  <\1  "011111    1U1AT). 


VII. 

^ac  ro]\Ai]\e  UApAt, 

5]teAnnAiiiAit,  rcuAtiiA, 
5tAC  CAipe  A^ur  c]\uaj  'óom'  géuji-cjteAÓ, 

-dgup  cinjMgró  cúaijm]^, 

Reynard  \\w<x\v>, 
"Ó'rÁ^  mi]'e  "óiA-tuAin  gAn  géAÓHAib. 
SiúbAitíx)  •óinccí'ó  *Ohéife — 
Coittce,  ^tednncA,  aju]'  ]'téibce, 

A  b-rtnt  ó  tAice  50  bjtí^io, 

-djjur  coif  bli]tice   teAc  'r  c-p'or, 
•A^uf  ^eAttAnn  óm'c]\oióe  guji  bAogAt  00! 

VIII. 
'1luAi]t  a  rmneAOA]t  ah  aóa]ic, 
*Oo  c]tumneAOA]\  nA  jaóai]!, 
'1ln  a  n-^tApAing  50  bínn  Ai]tcAob  cnoic; 
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-cVf  n<\  iiia]\caií;  pí  tfieí'ótji, 

5<VT1  teA^A  jaii   riiAÍtt, 
-cV]\  ac-jaijuii  fuaítn  50  ^téufCA. 
*Oo  cnUinnedUAJi  ha  mítce  cneun-peAn, 
Clunn  Aicif  Agur  fpóipc  ah  tAe  v'ro ; 

•dguf  teijjeAiiiAf  cum   riúb<vil 

Áy  5-coiiAipc  'nn  a  •o-ciúm, 
•<Ai5  to]\^  Af  A15  rpiúm'  ah  n'iéi]\tij. 

IX. 

*Oo  p]\eAbA1llA]\  fÚAf 

Uhé  n'inttAi^,  SlitiAO  5-C11A 
•c\$uf  c]\é  Cliút-1íuAt)  HA  n-'OéireAC 

■dgUf  Af-fAJI   Ó  CUAI5, 

U]\é  ctA-ócACAib  A^up  nuA-ó-cnoic, 

5U]\   CAfAT)   ptlH    A11-CUA1J    A1]\    A1l    ^-CAot- 
p^Altp. 

iDu-o  bmne  tmn  cu'nn  Á]\  m-beag/es, 
-cVp  curo  eite  -o'Á]!  n-gA'ÓAiti  ai|\  fAOCAf. ; 

-c\f  gu]\  Annp  a'  CluiAincin  Aoibmn, 

^Vi]\  b]\UAc  iia  CAOToe, 
'SeAt)  cui]\eAiiiA]\  '1111  Afuróe  póbiiiuin  féice. 

x. 

-cVf  "oo  p]\eAbAiiiA]\  •oipeAÓ 

U]\AftlA  11 A  CÍ]\eAC, 

-c\n  fguifro  A]\í]'c  T)Á  éitioiii  ; 

A'y  5ii]\  cui]\eAiiiA]\  'nn  a  furóe  é, 

"Le  n-ioniA]\cA  r^eíte, 
-cVf  Á]\  5-conAi]\c  a  bí  50  *oém  A1]\. 
Outj  cAtniA,  cpó^Ac,  c]\éun  pnn 
U]\é  bo^ACAib  TÍiómcib  A^uf  ftéibcib  ; 

-cVf  5U]\  A15  aii  ^-CeApAi^  a  bráeAniAn 

-Alll    eAT)A]\-C]\AC  T)í]\eAC, 
-cVf  Á]\  g-CApAltt  A  bí  50  CfAOCCAT). 

XI. 

A'y  -oo  p]\eAbAiiK\]\  te  li-ÁCAf, 
^,\c  n-T)utne  '5A11111  'nn  <*n  tÁn  pioc, 
U]\é  cnoic,  C]\é  bÁncAib,  AgUf  C]\é  ftéibab 

-A'f  11A   HlAfCAIj  te  ll-ACAp, 

A15  5fA]i,\A.'.  A'p  015  jrÁfSAt), 
•cVp  A15  ^jn'A'OAb  ca]\  bnÁcAit)  a  céite. 

níon  fl1^AlllA]\   fpÁj1   11Á   ]\C   TJO, 

\\i-C   5]\C'A-OATJ   CA]l   bjUVCJAIT)   A   CC'lte  J 


4'r  gún  A5-CtAip-n'iói]\  Aoibmn 
^\  nug  fé  ait  c-ptí^e  UAinn, 
Le  n-ioniA]\cA  TDAomeA-ó  Á]\  ^-caoca-ó. 

XII. 

11Í0]\  fCAT)A11U\|\  T)0'll   ]XÁ1]\  f1ll 

50  bAite-nA-c]\Áij, 
-cVf  50  *0]\oiiiaha  5AH  fpAf  T)Á  éition'i  ; 
-cVr   gun  A15  Coitt-Ác-pÁite 

bllí  ]\AT)A]\C  té'n   Áltt  A1]\, 

A'y  aii  cAtÁ-ó  -oo  fnÁij  ré  Ai]i  paocau  ! 
11io]\  cugAniA]!  rpÁr  nÁ  né  -óo, 
-c\cc  gf eATDA-ó  te  fÁt  ah  méiniij  ; 
-cVf  T)o  pfeAbAniAf  te  f  01111 

U]\Af1lA  11A  1l-AbA1l, 

5ah  eA^tA  11  a  o-conn  t)Áp  T>cf  aocatd  ! 

XIII. 
11Á]\  ]\ó  b]\eÁ5  aii  c-ACAf  é, 

fÍACATÍ)  A1l    1Í1AT)]\A1t!), 

Upé  -óúccAróib,  bAitcib  A^uf  ftéibob. 
•cVf  5U]\  a  ^-Cnoc-A'-teACAjiAij 

CllU1]\eA1llA]\  A  "O-CAtAH'l    é, 

-cVf  au  fiATb^unje  r  Aipe  50  jjéup  Aif  ! 

11io]\  b'u]\]\At>  A'f  nio]\  "óion  t)o  Ann  Aon 

Á1C, 

1llA]ibi  aii  coiiai]\c  ]\ó  "óiAn  50  "oéAn  aiji, 
-cVf  5U]\  Antif  a'  CíiÚAmcin  íacca]iac, 
fuA]\AiiiAf  fé  f5]\íob  é, 
A^uf  ^eAttAim  "ÓAoib  511  ]\  -óiot  fé  m'  jóatj- 
tiAib ! 


EXPLANATORV  NOTES. 

rAir"e,  pity ;  ÍAice,  a  river  which  runs  into  the  Blaclo 
water  near  Clashmore.  It  forms  the  genitive  case  by  the 
addition  of  1111  :  thus,  Aipb]\iu\c  tiA  LAiceArm  bpigit), 
the  river  Bride,  in  Cork  and  Waterford.  br\ice,  the  river 
Bricky,  wíiich  flows  into  Dungarvan  Bay.  ri,  same  as 
V'aoi  and  fé.  Tlie  latter  is  the  Waterford  form.  Spniin', 
varied  from  rpíonA-6.  nóbnniin-r-éice.  The  fox  lcnown 
by  this  name  in  the  Decies,  in  Waterford.  Sguiiwo,  a 
brake.  ConAi]\c,  a  pack  of  hounds.  CpógAc,  same  as 
c]\<'n>Ac.  Scai]\,  a  run.  "  T)o  fnÁiJ  pé,"  he  swam. 
"T)ln'ol  pé  m'  j;éAt)iu\ib,"  he  paid  for  or  out  0/  my 
geese,  •Oln'ol  vé  "  &f  1110  geAt)nAib. 

Youghal,  Co.  Cork, 
July,  18S6. 
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TO    THE    READERS    OF    THE 
GA  ELIC  JO  URNA  L. 

The  Conscript  Fathers  once  passed  a  re- 
solution  thanking  a  general  whose  army 
was  annihilated,  because  he  had  not  de- 
spaired  of  the  Repubiic.  Whether  there 
are  among  you  any  who  had  not  given  over 
the  Gaelic  Journal  as  dead  I  do  not  know  ; 
but  had  you  known  what  difficulties  and  ob- 
stacles  the  small  staff  of  the  Journal  had  to 
contend  with,  it  would  require  a  faith  equal 
to  that  of  the  Roman  Senators  after  Cannae, 
to  expect  that  the  first  number  of  the  third 
volume  should  eversee  the  light ;  and  these 
difficulties  were  put  in  our  path  equally 
by  friends  and  those  who  are  not  friends. 

In  November,  1857,  I  was  looking  over 
some  books  in  0'Daly's  shop  in  Anglesea- 
street,  when  a  gentleman  came  into  the 
shop.  He  and  0'Daly  had  a  long  discourse 
about  Irish  books,  &c,  and  during  this  dis- 
course  0'Daly  made  a  grievous  complaint 
against  Professor  0'Curry — or  as  he  called 
him,  Curry — for  obstructing  the  Council  of 
the  Ossianic  Society  in  their  work.  The 
gentleman  was  William  Smith  O'Brien,  and 
he  must  have  left  Anglesea-street  that  day 
under  the  impression  that  it  would  be  well 
to  have  0'Curry  out  of  any  movement  per- 
taining  to  the  Irish  language.     Such,  cer- 


tainly, 


was    my    ímpression  ;    and    years 


passed  over  before  I  had  learned  the  true 
state  of  affairs  in  the  Ossianic  Society.  The 
fact  is,  I  believe,  that  Professor  0'Curry  was 
the  only  person  who  clearly  perceived  how 
things  were  managed  at  the  time,  and  that 
he  tried  to  check  the  abuses  he  saw  ;  hence, 
it  was  necessary  to  give  him  a  bad  name. 


0'Daly  had  a  better  opportunity  than  any 
other  man  in  Ireland  of  meeting  Irish 
scholars  and  whispering  into  their  ears  ; 
and  he  turned  this  opportunity  to  account. 
He  was  the  publisher  of  the  Ossianic 
Society's  works,  and  he  was  the  honorary 
secretary  of  the  Society ;  and  it  is  said  he 
took  advantage  of  his  position  to  suggest 
to  the  men  of  substance  iri  the  Society  that 
they  were  drifting  into  debt,  and  that  tJicy 
(the  men  of  substance)  would  be  the  parties 
liable  for  this  debt,  &c,  &c  At  any  rate, 
the  Society  was  smashed,  and  0'Daly,  in 
payment  of  his  bill,  as  publisher,  got  the 
works  of  the  Society  at  a  low  figure. 

History  repeats  itself.  Before  the  Gac/ic 
Journal  was  started,  the  Gaelic  Union  was 
more  than  a  hundred  pounds  in  debt,  of 
which  debt  nobody  now  in  the  Union  was 
aware.  The  debt  was  more  than  doubled 
in  a  short  time,  and  persons  with  oppor- 
tunities  even  better  than  0'Daly's  have 
kept  on,  up  to  this  date,  whispering,  as  in 
the  old  times,  that  the  members  of  the 
Gaelic  Union  who  had  anything  to  lose 
would  be  mulcted  for  those  liabilities.  Still, 
the  Council  of  the  Union  toiled  on,trusting 
that  the  friends  of  the  Irish  language  would 
enable  them  to  fulfil  their  obligations  to  all. 
And  now  those  who  predicted  bankruptcy 
for  them  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  a  few 
members  of  the  Council  of  the  Union  have 
wiped  out  these  heavy  liabilities,  and  that 
the  Union  does  not  at  present  owe  a  shilling. 
Would  it  be  too  much  to  hope  that  the  false 
prophets  may  likewise  desist  from  whisper- 
ings  calculatcd  not  only  to  throw  discredit 
on  the  Union,  but  also  to  injure  individual 
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members  of  it  ?  It  is  said,  for  instance,  that 
some  transactions,  which  took  place  before 
the  secession,  have  bcen  commented  upon, 
as  if  done  by  the  members  of  the  present 
Gaelic  Union,  though,  like  the  debts  trans- 
fcrrcd  to  thcm,  they  know  no  more  about 
thcsc  transactions  than  the  man  in  the  moon. 

I  had  intended  to  enter  intodetails  of  the 
things  alluded  to  above,  giving  dates  and 
names,  but  two  articles  that  have  lately 
appeared  in  print  require  an  answer  in  this 
issue  of  the  Journal,  and  our  space  is 
limited.  Moreover,  I  hope  before  very 
long  to  lav  before  the  public  in  another 
shape  a  brief  account  of  the  movement  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  Irish  language  since 
its  inception.  Even  in  this  paper  some  of 
the  incidents  in  this  movement  must  be 
told  in  order  to  set  the  Gaelic  Union  right, 
espcciallv  before  the  voung  generation  who 
are  learning  our  language,  and  whom  the 
said  articles  arc  calculated  to  mislead. 
Onc  of  thcse  articles,  which  appears  in  the 
Jrish  Ecclesiastical  Record  for  the  present 
month,  Julv,  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev. 
Father  Yorke,  M.R.I.A.,  and  is  headed,  "  Is 
the  Irish  Language  worth  Preserving  ?" 
Thc  membcrs  of  the  Gaelic  Union  are,  of 
course,  at  one  with  thc  rev.  writer  in  answer- 
ing  this  query  in  the  affirmative,  and  in 
deprecating  the  apathy  of  our  people,  who 
are  looking  with  foldcd  arms  on  the  lan- 
guagc  of  thcir  fathers  dying  before  them. 
I  ather  Yorkc  is  a  zealous  mcmber  of  the 
"  Socictv  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Irish 
Language,"  and  his  zeal  has  unwittingh/ 
madc  him  unjust  to  the  Gaelic  Union,  to 
which  hc  makes  not  even  apassingallusion, 
but  whose  work  hc  sets  down  to  the  credit 
oftheother  "  Society."  He  alleges  that  the 
"  by  diplomacy  and  pressure,  in- 
duced  the  "  Commissioners  of  the  so-called 
National  Education  to  grant  certain  con- 
cessions  in  thc  way  of  teaching  Irish  in  the 
primary  schools."  Now,  the  facts  are  these. 
At  the  Congress  ofNational  Teachers  in 

74,   thcrc   was  a  mcmorial   unanimously 
d    by    the    teachers,    praying    the 
1  ioners  to    grant  these  and  other 

concessions.  The  resolution  adoptihg  the 
memorial  was  moved  by  the  present  M ayor 
OÍ  kilkcnny,  Mr.  P,  M.  Kgan,  and  sccondcd 


by  the  late  Mr.  Peter  Fleming.of  Killarney. 
Through  the  exertions  especially  of  four 
National  Teachers,  the  late  Mr.  Peter 
Fleming,  of  Killarney ;  Mr.  Lynch,  of  Cahir, 
a  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Gaelic 
Union  ;  Mr.  Payne,  of  Bandon,  and  the 
Editor  of  the  Gaelic  Journal,  this  memorial 
was  signed  by  five  Bishops  of  the  southern 
province,  and  by  over  eighty  managers  of 
National  Schools.  A  remarlc  made  by  the 
late  Irish  Secretary  at  Belfast  induced  the 
teachers  to  put  the  memorial  in  abeyance, 
and  wait  for  a  more  favourable  time.  In  1877 
the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Irish 
Language  was  got  up,  the  memorial,  with 
its  signatures,  was  handed  over  to  the 
Council  of  the  Society,  and  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  monster  memorial  that  was 
afterwards  presented  to  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Education.  It  was  the  Editor 
of  the  Gaelic  Journal  wrote  the  teachers' 
memorial,  and  arranged  with  Messrs.  Egan 
and  Fleming  that  they  should  see  to  it  in 
Congress,  and  at  every  Congress  since  he 
has  personalh/  or  by  writing  taken  an  active 
part  with  his  fellow-teachers  in  renewing 
their  application  for  these  concessions. 

It  was  espccially  by  the  exertions  of 
those  who  afterwards  became  the  Gaelic 
Union,  that  the  great  memorial  was  made 
a  success — so  far  as  it  was  a  success.  And 
it  was  they  who  instructed  those  members 
who  spoke  for  the  Irish  language  in  Parlia- 
ment.  It  was  they  that  supplied  Mr. 
O'Connor  Power  with  the  materials  of  his 
great  speech,  and  it  need  hardly  be  stated 
that  the  other  great  speeches  we  have  heard 
on  the  subject  were  made  chiefly  from  briefs 
supplied  by  the  Gaelic  Union. 

In  reply  to  one  of  these  speeches,  another 
Irish  Secretary,  Sir  G.  Trevelyan.  promised 
to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  practicability  or 
advisability  of  having  Irish-speaking  chil- 
dren  first  instructed  throusfh  the  medium  of 
their  own  language.  He  made  inquiry 
from  the  Commissioners  of  National  Edu- 
cation,  and  their  reply  he  said  satisfied  him 
that  this  way  of  teaching  was  not  advisable 
or  practical.  This  reply,  the  Commis- 
sioners'  Memorandum,  they  called  it,  was 
an  able  statement  of  their  case,  written  by 
those  who,  along  with  ready  pens,  had  the 
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most  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject  of  National  Education  oí  any  persons 
in  Ireland.  To  this  Memorandum  the 
"  Society,"  so  lauded  by  Father  Yorke, 
never  thought  of  replying  ;  nor  would  any 
member  of  the  "  Society "  have  since 
thought  of  noticing  the  Memorandum.  In 
fact,  it  was  believed  to  be  unanswerable. 
The  Gaelic  Union,  so  far  from  dreadingthe 
arguments  and  facts  of  the  Memorandum, 
published  it  at  a  cost  of  £16  in  the  Gaelic 
Journal,  gave  to  it  circulation  gratis,  and 
answered  it  word  for  word,  sentence  for 
sentence,  in  another  issue  of  their  Journal ; 
and  the  answer  has  been  pronounced  in 
Parliament  and  elsewhere  to  be  a  complete 
success.  Father  Yorke  was  not  in  Dublin 
while  all  these  events  had  been  taking 
place  ;  but  it  is  really  astonishing  that  he 
has  not  been  informed  of  them.  The 
Gaelic  Union  sent  deputations  to  the  Irish 
Secretary  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant ;  but  as 
in  the  other  cases,  Father  Yorke  has  never 
heard  of  these  deputations. 

Another  piece  of  information  that  may 
appear  strange  to  him  is,  that  his  "  Society," 
some  years  ago,  in  an  annual  report,  com- 
plained  that  the  examinations  of  the 
National  teachers  in  Irish  were  too  hard. 
Next  day  a  letter  appeared  in  the  Freeman 
denying  this,  and  asserting  that  any  person 
having  a  good  "grammatical  knowledge  of 
Irish  grammar"  would  get  acertificate  from 
the  National  Board,  &c,  &c. 

At  the  foot  of  this  letter  was  the  name 
of  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  "  Society," 
and  no  person  in  the  "  Society  "  has  since 
asked  him  for  an  explanation  of  this  trans- 
action.  The  Gaelic  Journal  noticed  the 
transaction  after  a  considerable  time,  on 
fmding  that  the  "  Society  "  passed  it  over, 
and  the  writer  of  the  letter  sent  a  rather 
angry  note  to  the  late  editor  of  the  Journal, 
denying  his  having  ever  written  sucJi  a  letter. 
He  had  hopes  that  the  paper  in  which  it 
appeared  might  have  been  lost,  but  it  had 
not,  and  so  he  was  informed.  And  this 
gentleman  was  one  of  the  deputation  ap- 
pointed  by  the  "Society"  to  accompany 
Father  Yorke  to  the  late  Teachers'Congress. 
Of  course  Father  Yorke  was  never  informed 
of  this  little  transaction. 


The  Rev.  Father  Yorke  has  also,  perhaps 
unconsciously,donean  injustice  to  the  Gaelic 
Union  in  respect  of  the  publications,  so- 
called,  of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of 
the  Irish  Language.  Father  Yorke  calls 
them  the  "  Society's  Publications,"  and  so 
did  the  Very  Rev.  Father  MacTernan  a  few 
months  ago  ;  and  I  have  since  seen  his  words 
quoted  in  an  American  paper.  "  Sic  vos 
non  vobis."  For  the  details  of  these  publi- 
cations  I  take  this  extract  from  the  last 
Report  of  his  "  Society."  "  The  following 
is  the  account  of  the  books  sold  within  the 
present  year  "  : — 

Since  the 
beginning. 

Of  the  FirstIrishBook, 2,368  copies; 

making  a  total  of  44730 

Of  the    Second  Irish    Book    1,372 

copies;  making  a  total  of  .  .  20768 
Of  the  Third  Irish  Book,  794  copies ; 

making  a  total  of  6697 

Of  the  Copy  Book,  348  ;  making  a 

total  of 5826 

Total  for  the  present  year,  4,882.  Total 
since  beginning  78,221. 

Of  the  books  in  these  totals  not  a  line 
was  written  by  any  person  remaining  in 
the"Society"  after  the  secession — I  alone 
excepted.  The  following  are  the  publi- 
cations  proper  of  the  "  Society  "  : — 

Of   the    Pursuit    of    Diarmuid    and 

Grainne,  Part  I.     .         .         .         .       366 

Of    the    Pursuit    of    Diarmuid    and 

Grainne,  Part  II.   .         .         .         .110 

Of  the  Fate  of  the  Children  of  Lir  .         28 


504 


Total  issue  of  thesc  three  books  since 
the  beginning        ....     2847 

The  work  done  by  the  learned  Society 
in  the  seven  or  eight  years  since  the  seces- 
sion  consists,  then,  in  making  three  voca- 
bularies — one  for  each  of  the  three  books 
named  above.  The  contents  of  the  books — 
text,  translation,and  notes,they  found  ready 
to  their  hands.  And  of  the  vocabularies, 
that  to  the  Pursuit  of  Diarmuid  and  Grainnc, 
Part  I.,  contains  113  errors,  and  those  in  ele- 
mentary  matters  ;  and  that  to  Part  II.,  I 
believe  is  nearly  as  faulty.  Surely  it  is 
enough  for  the  "  Society  "  to  put  the  price 
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of  these  publications  in  the  purse— the  credit 
of  compiling  them  should  not  be  filched 
away  from  those  who  did  the  work  !  The 
First  Irish  Book  was  attached  immediately 
after  being  published  by  a  gentleman  of 
Trinity  College,  who  stamped  upon  it.  Not 
a  member  of  the  "  Society "  ever  said  a 
word  for  the  little  work— to  rescue  it  was 
left  to  me  and  to  two  other  members  of 
the  Gaelic  Union. 

The  Society  has  other  merits  of  a  negative 
kind.  The  readers  of  the  Gaclic  JournalwWX 
have  an  opportunity  of  reading  at  length  in 
the  last  and  previous  issue  certain  inscrip- 
tions  on  tombs  in  Glasnevin  cemetery  for 
which  the  Society  modestly  claims  credit. 

Father  Yorke  says,  with  perfect  truth, 
among  many  othcr  truths  : — "  It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  we  would  ever  have  such 
Keltic  scholars  as  O'Connor,  O'Donovan, 
O'Currv,  and  many  others,unless  they  spoke 
the  language  naturallyfrom  theirchildhood." 
We  should  certainly  not  have  such  scholars. 
Neithcr  O'Donovan  nor  0'Curry  would  be 
an  Irish  scholar  at  all  had  he  not  spoken 
thc  language  in  childhood  :  both  were  too 
poor  to  study  Irish  as  a  dead  language, 
cven  if  inclined,  which  they  might  not  be. 
In  fact,  no  person  who  has  not  a  colloquial 
kno\vledge  of  the  language  can  be  a  first- 
class  Irish  scholar.  To  acquire  this  know- 
ledge,  by  those  who  have  not  spoken  the 
language  since  childhood,  men  of  gigantic 
talents,  perfect  literary  training,  and 
possessíng  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  grammars  of  many  other  languages 
— these  men,  and  these  only,  I  say,  can 
acquire  a  colloquial  knowleclge  of  the 
language,  and  are  acquiring  it,  in  this 
country,  on  the  continent,  and  in  America. 

»w  such  being  the  case,  I  would  ask 
Father  Yorkc,  why  did  he  submit  the 
"Sliort  Catechism"  to  bc  maltreated  by 
persons  who  are  not  Irish  scholars,  nor 
scholars  at  all,  and  who  do  not  speaíc  the 
Irish    language?      I    put   the  question    in 

row,  not  ii)  anger.  Father  Yorke,  I 
believe,  is  one  of.the  very  few  that  woúld 
work  for  the  Irish  language  without  the 
motives  of  need,  or  greed,  or  praise.     He 

aot  an  Irish  speaker,  and  could  not,  con- 
Bequently,  be  aware  of  the  emptiness  of 


shams  and  quacks.  Persons  very  zealous 
in  any  cause  are  easily  imposed  upon  by 
ignorant  audacity;  and  they  very  oftcn 
under  its  direction  inflict  serious  injury  on 
the  cause  they  love  best.  No  man  could 
love  the  Irish  language  more  unselfishly 
than  William  Smith  O'Brien,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  man  in  his  time  in- 
jured  it  more.  After  the  death  of  O'Currv, 
his  place  was  asked  for  the  best  living 
man, — the  late  William  Williams,  of  Dun- 
garvan  ;  he  was  the  best  Irish  scholar  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,and  he  was  as  unselfish  in 
his  love  of  the  language  as  Smith  O'Brien  or 
Father  Yorke.  The  application  was  made  by 
Father  Patrick  Meany,  the  founder  of  the 
Keating  Society,  as  honest  a  man  as  Smith 
O'Brien  himself,  and  far  and  away  a  better 
Irish  scholar.  Mr.  O'Brien,  however,  was 
able  to  get  the  situation  for  the  reader  of  the 
Callan  oj;Am  ;  and  who  can  compute  the 
injury  thus  entailed  on  the  language  !  I 
have  before  me  the  letter  of  Mr.  W.  M. 
Hennessy  to  the  AtJienceum,  dissecting  the 
questions  set  to  candidates  on  Celtic  by 
the  reader  of  the  oj<\m  at  the  first  Inter- 
mediate  Examinations  ;  and  had  not  Mr. 
Hennessy,  by  a  sublime  act  of  charitv, 
squelched  this  examiner,  he  would  have 
squelched  the  Intermediate  Examinations 
in  Celtic  as  those  in  the  Royal  University 
were  squelched.  Such  are  the  effects  of  the 
best-intentioned  people  when  imposed  upon 
by  shams  ! 

The  teachingof  Irish  in  our  colleges,  and 
schools,  and  Universities  is  so  much  gained  ; 
but  I  certainly  would  not  have  undergone 
years  of  labour,  and  anxiety,  and  loss,  for 
these  advantages.  I  took  all  this  trouble 
in  the  hopes  that  I  might  help  to  have  the 
poor  children  in  Irish-speaking  districts 
brought  up  as  intelligent  beings.  In  1857, 
I  read  one  of  Sir  Patrick  Keenan's  Reports 
from  Donegal ;  and  I  believed  that  his 
reasoning  was  too  cogent  to  be  resisted. 
His  other  reports,  and  afterwards  his  evi- 
dence  at  the  Royal  Commission,  further 
convinced  me  that  he  only  required  pressure 
enough  from  without  to  put  his  plans  into 
operation.  I  am  every  day  now  being 
asked  questions  innumerable :  "  Was  he 
sincere  in  his  reports  and  evidence  ?    Would 
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he  give  the  same  replies  now  if  examined  ? 
And  if  so,  why  has  he  not  put  his  own 
plans  into  operation  ?"  To  these  my  replies 
will  be  direct.  He  was  as  sincere  in  his 
recommendations  as  I  should  be  if  in  his 
place  ;  and  he  would  give  the  same  replies 
to-day  as  in  1868,  had  he  been  asked  the 
same  questions.  Moreover,  had  it  depended 
on  himself,  he  would  have  put  his  plans 
into  operation  ;  but  he  knew  quite  well 
that  neither  his  fellow-commissioners  nor 
the  Treasury  would  allow  him  to  do  so, 
except  under  the  pressure  of  a  general 
demand.  Nay  more  ;  had  he  been  asimple 
manager  of  a  school,  and  especially  had 
he  been  a  Catholic  priest,  he  would  have 
acted  upon  his  own  plan  ;  and  his  success 
would  encourage  him  to  redoubled  exertion, 
and  would  have  such  influence  upon  his 
neighbours  that,  from  Derry  to  Tramore, 
every  child  at  this  time  would  be  taught  to 
read  Irish  at  first  in  the  school,  and  through 
Irish,  he  would  be  taupht  to  read  and  under- 
stand  English.  And  what  would  all  this 
amount  to  ?  Just  what  it  amounts  to  in 
Wales.  The  Welsh  child  reads  Welsh  in 
six  months  aswell  as  hecould  read  English 
in  two  years.  Having  learned  to  read  his 
own  language,  he  goes  to  the  English  school 
without  a  word  of  English  in  his  mouth  ; 
he  never  heard  English  at  home  ;  and  yet 
he  is  able  to  hold  his  own  against  the 
English-speaking  child  at  the  results  ex- 
aminations,  which  are  all  carriedon  in  Eng- 
lish.  The  child  in  Donegal  or  Connemara 
is  as  intelligent  as  his  cousin  of  the  Princi- 
pality.  At  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
years,  he  reads  ;  "  We  get  turf  from  the 
bog  ;"  but  he  cannot  tell  what  turf  or  bog 
means.  He  grows  up,  and  after  a  few 
years  at  school  he  has  just  as  much  book 
knowledge  as  an  Ojibbaway  Indian.  He 
is  whipped  to  make  him  forget  Irish — but 
he  never  learns  English.  Of  all  the  re- 
sources  wasted,  or  lying  unused,  in  Ireland, 
the  waste  of  the  intellects  of  our  Irish- 
speaking  people  is  the  greatest  and  the 
saddest.  One  fifth  of  our  people  speak 
Irish — one-fifth  of  our  school-sroinsr  chil- 
dren,  then,  speak  Irish.  A  moiety  of 
these,  at  least,  can  never  learn  by  the 
present  system,  except  as  parrots.     It  is  not 


hard  to  calculate  the  number  of  these 
intellects  let  run  to  waste  since  the.date  of 
Sir  Patrick's  Report,  published  thirty  years 
ago.  Of  the  people  thus  brought  up,  hun- 
dreds  of  thousands  emigrated  and  became 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  ;  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  are  still 
huddled  together  in  the  "  Irish  quarters  " 
of  the  large  cities  of  Great  Britain  and 
America.  And  in  this  third  of  a  century 
not  one  manager  could  be  found  in  all 
Ireland  to  give  a  trial  to  Sir  Patrick 
Keenan's  plan.  The  Welsh  people  were  as 
hopelessly  drifting  into  ignorance  as  dark 
as  ours,  when  rescued  from  destruction  by 
the  exertions  of  two  poor  clergymen,  men 
apparently  with  as  little  means  as  any  of 
our  school  managers.  But  Ireland  had  nei- 
ther  a  Griffith  Jones  nor  a  Thomas  Charles. 
When  the  monster  memorial  was  presented 
to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Educa- 
tion,  had  the  "  Society"  for  the  Preservation 
of  the  Irish  Language  preserved  their 
organization,  I  believe  they  could  since 
have  perfectly  instructed  the  people  of  the 
country  as  to  the  right  way  of  educating 
the  poor  children  of  the  seaboard.  All 
persons  understand  the  axioms ;  and  there 
is  no  axiom  plainer  than  that  which  says  : 
"A  child  must  be  taught  through  the 
medium  of  the  language  he  knows."  This 
is  so  plain,  that  nobody  has  yet  denied  its 
truth  ;  people  who  would  deny  it,  if  they 
could,  content  themselves  with  passing  it  by. 
As  I  said,  had  the  Society  been  intelligent 
or  patriotic,  they  would  have  instructed  the 
people,  hierarchy,  clergy,  gentry,  Members 
of  Parliament;  and  the  Irish-speaking  chil- 
dren  would  since  have  been  properly  taught. 
But  a  few  men  in  the  Society,  urged  on  by 
need,  or  greed,  or  vanity,  began  to  quarrel 
among  themselves,  and  gave  up  to  be- 
labouring  one  another  the  energies  and  exer- 
tions  that  hadgot  the  great  memorial  signed. 
Such  were  our  Irish  organizations  ! 

And  is  the  Irish  worth  preserving  ?  Yes  ; 
but  not  the  quasi  Irish  introduced  into  our 
Class-books  and  Catechisms  ;  or  that  en- 
graved  upon  our  monuments  by  the 
"  Society."  May  the  tongue  of  the  saints 
and  the  sages  perish  from  the  mouths  of  the 
people  before  it  becomes  such  a  jargon  ! 
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I  now  appeal  to  Father  Yorke.  There 
are  in  the  "Society"  others—  many  others 
—  who  love  the  old  tongue  well.  I  appeal 
to  all  these.  I  ask  them,  do  they  think  that 
corrupting  this  tongue  is  theway  to  preserve 
it  ?  I  beg  of  them  to  look  into  the  Review 
in  Xo.  24  of  the  Gaelic  Jottmal  of  the  Pur- 
suit  of  Diarmuid  and  Grainne,  and  then  to 
judge  for  themselves.  They  will  acknow- 
ledge  that  in  the  interests  of  the  native 
tongue  it  is  high  time  to  protest  against  the 
proceedings  referred  to  therein.  tli  beAg  <\ 
b-rtnt  "oéAncA. — Ed.  G.J. 

P.S. — The  above  was  written  in  July  last, 
but  was  crushed  out  of  No.  25.  In  the 
future  issues  of  the  Journal,  Irish  will  take 
up  more  than  half  its  pages,  and  I  zvill  look 
more  s/tarpljat  cverj article  to  be  insertedin  it. 


O'CURNAN'S  SONG. 
The  following  song,  translation  and  me- 
moir  were  inserted  by  the  Editor  in  the 
Teac/ters'  Jottmal  some  years  since ;  and 
were  afterwards  reprinted  in  the  Teac/ters' 
A  hnanac.  To  preserve  them,  we  insert  them 
in  the  second  number  of  our  third  volume : — 

In  one  of  our  periodicals  for  July,  1850 — I  suspect  the 

Dtiblin  University  Magazine,  but  I  have  only  the  few 

pages  of  it  which  contain  the  review  on  the  Poets  and 

Poetry  oí  Munster,  and  the  title  is  not  on  these  pages — 

the  reviewer,  after  enumerating  the  names  of  those  whose 

poetry  appeared  in  the  volume,  asks  :  "  But  where  is 

urnan?     Why  has  all  mention  of  him  been 

omitted  ? — yet   he  deserved   a   niche   in   that  miniature 

i'le  of  the  Momonian  muse,  as  well  from  the  interest 

attached  to  his  tragical  story,  as  from  the  intrinsic  merit 

ofhispoetry.     .     .     .     We  have  never  met  with  any  of 

•  »  '<  urnan's  poems  translated  or  printed,  and  though  we 

have  seen  some  of  them  in  MS.  among  the  peasantry  in 

1  Waterford,  we  believe  they  are  chiefly  pre- 

ved   by  oral  tradition.     Dermod  Ó'Curnan,"  the  re- 

viewer  continues,  "  the  son  of  a  farmer,  was  born  about 

or  a  little  before  1740,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  but  resided 

after  he  grew  up  in  the  parish  of  Modeligo,  county  of 

terford.     Young  O'Curnan   was  peculiarly  gifted  by 

nature  ;  he  had  a  finely-formed  person,  a  strikingly  hand- 

^1"".1-'.  &  and  ardent  feelings,  and  cónsiderable 

abilities."     I  had  copied  thus  far  two  weeks  ago,  when  I 

was  interrupted,  and  on  rcsuming  my  task  I  could  not  find 

inal,  nor  have  1  since  succeeded  in  finding  it. 

This  is  a  loss  to  the  learner,  as  it  contained  a  spirited 

1      1  íon  of  the  song,  together  with  some  remarks 

'  ►'<  uman's  compositions,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  his 

pt  io  one  particular.     It  says  that 

prived  of  his  reason  by  a  philtre  given 

n  111  in  Modeligo,  whom  he  afterwards 

1  with  a  bill-hook.     About 

1  ritique  (1850),  and  foi  a  long  timebefore, 

''"  '  "'  írom  M  1  literary  lady,  a  dili- 

"I  antiqi  il   too  fond  of  the  mar- 

content  with  a  plain,  correct  account  of 


any  subject.  This  propensity  gave  quizzers  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  playing  off  their  hoaxes  upon  her,  as  in  the  pre- 
sent  instance.  But  poor  O'Curnan's  story  was  tragical 
enough  without  the  aid  of  fiction.  Hired  by  a  farmer  in 
Modeligo,  who  had  but  one  child,  a  little  girl,  Curnan 
was  given  to  understand  that  on  her  coming  to  a  marriage- 
able  age  her  hand,  and  the  farm  together,  would  be 
bestowed  upon  him,  provided  he  served  faithfully  until 
then.  He  served  seven  years,  it  is  said,  and,  like  the 
patriarch  of  old,  was  cheated.  Being  sent  to  Cork  to 
sell  some  loads  of  corn,  and  buy  the  wedding  dress,  &c, 
the  young  woman,  during  his  absence,  was  married  to 
another  man,  who  had  a  fortune.  Curnan  travelled  day 
and  night,  but  a  long  journey,  a  century  ago,  could  not 
be  got  over  in  a  hurry.  As  he  approached  the  home  of 
his  betrolhed  early  in  the  morning,  he  was  met  by  the 
wedding  party,  going  to  their  respective  homes  after  the 
night,  and  it  ís  said  that  some  of  them  made  him  the 
butt  of  their  ridicule.  Entering  the  house,  and  learning 
how  matters  stood,  he  threw  into  the  fire  the  '  favours  ' 
he  had  brought  from  Cork,  as  wellashisown  clothes,  and 
for  ever  after  roamed  over  the  country  a  simpleton — but 
with  his  poetical  powers  intact — and  always  engaged  in 
singing  his  own  misfortunes  and  the  cruelty  of  his  Mary. 
O'Curnan's  story  was  known  to  every  man  and  woman  in 
the  county  of  Waterford  fifty  years  ago,  and  there  are 
persons  still  living  who  saw  him  ;  for  instance,  Mr. 
O'Dah/,  of  Anglesea-street,  a  native  of  Modcligo — but  no 
one  ever  heard  of  the  love  potion  or  the  murder.  To 
make  '  assurance  doubly  sure,'  I  wrote  to  Modeligo  a 
short  time  since,  and  received  from  the  best  possible 
authority  there  the  assurance  that  the  philtre  and  outrage 
were  baseless  fictions.  Of  the  song  I  have  had  copies 
made  for  me  by  two  young  friends,  in  remote  parts  ol  the 
country,  from  the  dictation  of  persons  in  their  respective 
localities,  but  I  could  not  contrive  to  get  out  of  these 
copies  more  than  three  stanzas,  though  the  translation  in 
the  review  contains  four  stanzas.  But,  defective  even  as 
it  is,  it  should  be  presetved  as  being  unique — the  real  com  - 
position  of  a  maniac.  The  songs  and  sayings  of  other 
maniacs — Lear,  Ophelia,  &c. — werecomposed  by  persons 
in  the  full  possession  of  reason,  but  in  this  we  have  the 
very  expressions  of  the  maniac  himsélf.  Some  months 
ago  it  was  asked  in  the  Irish  Monthly  svas  Moore  a  thief — 
an  original,  or  something  very  like  it,  of  one  of  his  most 
celebrated  compositions  being  found  among  the  works  of 
a  French  poet.  Of  poor  O'Curnan's  song,  too,  there  is 
in  the  Irish  MSS.  presented  to  the  R.I.  A.  by  William  S. 
O'Brien  an  original  composed  by  Michael  Cummins  for 
Harriet  Stacpoole,  which  is  aslike  thissongas  the  French 
original  is  to  Moore's.  Should  any  of  our  friends  have  a 
perfect  version  of  the  song.  I  would  be  very  thanhful  for 
a  loan  of  it  for  a  day  while  making  a  copy  of  it." 


•A  fflliÁi|\e  1Í11L1]*  b]\eÁj,  'o'i'úij  A11  cneA'o  po  Atii  LÁn, 

11  ac  Lci  geAppAÓ  pm  oiLeÁn  iia  póoLA'ó, 
A'y  50  in-bév\]\y/Ainn  ■oau  1110  LÁ11Í1,  •oÁ  •o-cuigpeÁ  pém 
1110  cÁf, 

1K\c  lei5]:eÁ  1110  bÁf  5A11  póipéin  ; 
tlí  CAIC1111  uiifA  bi-ó,  111'  codIahii  neuL  ó  Lui'óiiii, 

ní'L  CApA'  101111A111  nÁbpij  acc  P5Á1L  beAj  : 

111A]\A  b-pAJATÓ  111Ó  UA111  1lo  PJ1C  A1|\  'ÓIAn-gpÁ'Ó  LÁp  1HO 

6poióe, 
11  í  riiAippfó  mé  beó  1111'  nÁ  |\Áiée. 

II. 

11ÍL  pio^  nÁ  LetjeAp  mo  c^átó  aj  Aon-ne  beó  Le  pÁJAiL 
<\cc  AtiiÁui  aj  aii  riitiAoi  oo  bpeoij  mé  ; 
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11í'L  1110  lei  jeAf  Ain  riiuin  nÁ  cnÁj,  m'l  mo  LeijeAp  aiu 
Luib  ha  Lahíi. 
tlí'L  1110  LeigeAf  acc  A5  bLÁú  iia  1i-óige  : 
11í   Aiéníjpm   ceA]\c  cau  cuaó,  ní  Aiciiijjim  ceAp   ca]\ 

pUACC 

11í  AIC111 51111  aou  uc\in  mo  cÁi]voe  ; 
11i  Aicmgmi  OTOce  cau  LÁ,  Agup  ■o'Aic'ueócA'ó  mo  énoróe 
mo  jruvó. 
T)Á  •o-cajat)  rí  a  ■o-c]\Ác  Agur  rói]\cm. 

III. 

■pói]\,  AcuniAinn,  •oéAn,  CAbAipoAm  póg  miLir  óx>'  beuL, 

•dgur  CÓ5  cu  jac  rém  Atiior  ó'n  111-bAf  mé  ; 
11ó  ó]vouic.  •0A111  LeabA  caoL  a  g-compA  cLucniAndale, 

A  5-cotii5A]\  An  •oaoiL  'rA  cÁirvoe. 
tli  beó  1110  beó  acc  euj,  ní  gLóp  nio  jLón  acc  jaoc, 

lli'L  piUAr»  o]\m,  r ao  jaL,  11Á  rLÁmce  ; 
-úcc  50  •oeópAc,  b]\ónAÓ,  C]\éic,  5A11  ceóL  '5A11  rpórvc, 
5A11  némi, 

•d  n-t)Aoi\-b]\ui'o  ']'A  b-pém  Le  5]\Ár>  "óuic. 


0  Mary,  sweet  and  fair,"who  left  this  sigh  in  my  heart 

(midst), 
That  tlie  isle  of  Fodla  (Ireland)  would  not  cure  ; 
And  I  would  swear  by  my  hand,  hadst  thou  understood 
my  case, 
That  thou  couldst  not  let  me  die  without  relief. 

1  take  not  an  ounce  of  food,  I  sleep  not  a  wink  when  I  lie 

down  ; 
There  is  no  liveliness  in  me  or  strength  but  as  a  shadow 
Unless  I  find  time  and  oppoitunity  of  speahing  to  my 

heart's  love, 
I  will  not  live  a  month  or  a  quarter. 

II. 

No  one  living  kno\vs  my  case  or  its  cure, 

Except  the  woman  who  has  sickened  me  ; 
My  cure  is  not  on  sea  or  strand,  not  in  herb  or  in  fskill 
of]  hand, 

My  cure  is  only  in  the  Flower  of  Youth  : 
I  kno\v  not  cuckoo  from  hen,  nor  know  I  heatfrom  cold, 

At  no  time  do  I  kno-,v  my  friends  ; 
I  know  not  night  from  day,  though  myheart  would  know 
its  love, 

Should  she  come  in  time  and  save  me. 

III. 

Save  me,  dearest,  do  ;   give  me  a  sweet  kiss  from  thy 
mouth 

And  raise  me  up  to  thyself  from  death  ; 
Or  bespeah  for  me  a  narrow  bed,  in  a  close  deal  coffin, 

In  the  company  of  the  chafer  and  his  hindred. 
My  existence  is  not  life,  but  death  ;  my  utterance   not 
voice,  but  wind, 

I  Lave  no  colour,  life,  or  health  ; 
But  tearful,  sad,  feeble,  without  music,  sport,  or  power, 

In  slavery  and  affliction,  for  love  of  thee. 

CneA-o,  siyh,  groan  ;  Vo'óLa,  one  of  the  names  for  Ire- 
lnnd  ;  rgAiLe,  a  shadow  ;  rgÁiL,  m  Munster  ;  bmgh, 
strength  ;  C]\A-oh,  pain ;  hiaua,  colloquially  for  hiuha, 
unless  ;  rAgViAim,  I  iind  ;  muiiA  bh-pAghAi'oh  me,  unlcs.s  I 
find  or  get ;  uahi,  time,  leisure  ;  rgich,  rest ;  Lah,  the 
ground,  midst  ;  Aon-ne,  for  A011  neAch,  any  one  ;  Ltnbh, 
an  herb ;  LÁmli,  hand,  skill  ;  bLAch,  a  blossom  ;  nÁ 
h-óije,  of  youth  ;  111  Aichmghim,  I  do  not  know  ;  cuacIi.- 
a  cuclcoo  ;  ceA]\c,  a  hen  ;  ca]\,  beyond,  rather  than  ;  róq\, 
save,  relieve  ;  A111  'phóinchm,  to  iuy  relief;  cumhgArv, 
convenience,  vicuiity  ;  •oaoL,  gen.  oaoiL,  a  chafer.  Sm,  in 


the  second  line,  is  an  expletive,  and  pronounced  fAU.  It 
occurs  very  early  in  the  Irish  Imitation.  nAc  in  lines 
two  and  four  are  pronounced  11Á.  O'AicmeocA-o 
('OAic'neocA'ó),  conditional  mood  of  Aicni  jnn.  The  final 
letter  c  in  jjaoc  is  pronounced  m  .Mun.ster  hkeg/i  in  low<h. 


VOCABULARY  AND  ERRATA 
To  the  First  Part  of  S^eul  1Ílic  bjuvoÁin. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  remark  that  this 
story  was  taken  down  just  as  delivered 
without  any  attempt  at  grammatical  cor- 
rections.  Of  course  it  is  not  intended  as  a 
specimen  of  classical  Irish,  but  rather  of  the 
dialect  used  in  the  Middle  Island  of  Arann. 
Accordingly  the  peculiar  forms  ending  in  b, 
of  the  third  person  plural  of  the  preposi- 
tional  pronouns  are  used  throughout,  forms 
referred  to  in  my  letter  to  the  Gaelic 
Journal,  Vol.  II.,  p.  222.  However  local 
peculiarities  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  press  errors.  Both  are  included  in 
the  following  vocabulary  : — 

COLUMN    I. 

Line  2.  For  conn  riiAic  Aoir  read  conn  iúaic  Aoir', 
literally,  "  a  good  wave  of  age,"  meaning  that 
he  was  pretty  far  advanced  in  years.  Ex- 
pression  peculiar  to  the  west  coast. 
,,  5.  11-iApg,  the  pronunciation  of  the  "  thichslender 
n,"  requires  for  its  expression  the  prefixing  of 
n  before  nouns  beginning  with  vowels  in 
situations  similar  to  this,  although  according 
to  the  grammars  the  11  of  Aen  or  Aon  is  not 
repeated. 
,,  6.  Oo  cAicvé,  &c.  "  He  spent  a  long  time  in  this 
way."  LjeALAc  is  not  used  in  this  sense  111 
Munster. 

1  11-miceAcc  A11  LAe,  during  the  day. 

A  gAbA-ó,  local  abbreviation  for  jjaLáiL. 

icmeAcc,  local  form  for  éicin,  a  certain,  a  par- 
ticular  (day). 

é'néir,  abbr.  for  cau  éir,  after. 

for  a  niA]\bAT)  read  a  iiiA]\bA'ó. 

c]\A]dat)  rtiAp,  winding  up. 

a   ,óo]\ubov,    a  line  of  any  kind,  particularly  a 
fishing  line. 

couuaic,  spoken  form  of  contiAi]\c,  saw. 

po]\c,  bank,  wharf,  shore. 

Colu.mn  2. 
Line    I.  130  bÁnn  ah  LAe   read  •oo  bÁn,  &c,  as  a  day's 

return  ;  bÁ]\,  crop,  produce. 
,,       4.  A11  c-Aen  n-iApg.     In  Connaught  aoh  is  used  in 

the  abstract,  Aen  in  the  concrete.     For  n-iAfg 

see  above,  col.  I,  1.  5- 
,,       6.  céA  ]V-o,   abbr.   of  cé  ah   ]\ut>,   by   metathesis 

C]\eu-o.     Cat)  is  more  used  in  Munst*  r. 
,,       7.  •ó'Á  peucAmc,  literally,  '•  to  its  trying,"  i.e.,tiy- 

ing  it.     See  Joyce's  Grammar,  j>.  116.     The 

•o  of -ó'Á  is  aspirated  for  euphonic  reasons. 
,,     13.  Ai]\  b)\uAc.     <\i]\  in  the  west  only  aspirates  in 

certain  cases,  i.e.,  when  the  dative  governs  a 

genitive  after  it.     See  above  Aip  b]UK\c  ha 

h-Aibne. 


7- 

8. 

10. 


12. 


1  j- 
14. 
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Line  15.  t>o  tan.  &c,   Af.    The  fisherman  took   out. 

The  form  in  books  is  t>o  beAn. 
,,     16.  ruAf,  í«f,  tautological.  c™Qri,  the 

18.  LbAin  a  bAile  é,  take  it  home.     Remaik  the 

twomeanings  of  cAbAin  in  this  sentence. 
nÁn  e,  much  used  instead  of  óin,  for. 
fcúcub,  to  them,   «.,  to  himself  and  his  wife. 

Example  of  third  pl.  prep.  pronoun.         _      _ 
iceAT>  ri,  third  pers.  sing.  imperative  for  iceA-o 

ri,  let  her  eat.     Form  frequently  used  all  over 

Connaught. 
•onei'fun  ;  book  form,  T>einbfuin,  a  sister. 
1  binLL  nb,  along  with  you. 
For  b&  é  mnne,   &c,  read  bA  mnne  beAn- 

nuijce,  &c. é. 

0.  For  Atmrine  read  Aimriu, 
,2.  For  cuimne  read  cuunui  g. 

Column  3. 

1.  bACAinc,  to  charge,  warn. 
3.  nomuc,  form  used  for  nomu. 
5.  ó'u  n-oi-óce.     See  remarUs  above  on  initial  11. 

aii  beinc  iíiac,  the  two  sons. 

'ua  mALtv&iJib,  mAtnAC,  a  growing  boy,  from 

5t0  lS-  .  . 

Ag  bonnujjAt),  swelhng  out,  íncreasing,  growing 

strong. 
13.  For  50  10115  AucAr  read  50  nAib  íonjjAucAr. 

18.  For  cau  leAnb  read  cau  au  LeAub. 

19,  20.  Supply  hyphen  to  jÍAoú-rA'ouíp. 
21.  ■óiobcA,  generally  written  -oiob. 

26.  ÁtVbAn  ro  may  be  read  without  ro. 

27.  AmeAct)Ail,  form  used  for  aiciiuij;at>,  to  re- 
cognise. 

28.  •oeinbruicnA,  pron.  T>neiciúnA.  Another  geni- 
tive  form  is  ■oeiubféACAnA,  pron.  t>neireunA. 

28,  29.  reAnbAin  aj  pubAiL,  an  old  woman  tra- 
velling,  may  read  reAn-beAn  pubAiL,  an  old 
travelling-woman. 

31.  thh  for  •oí. 

38.  piA^nógAró  used  for  riArnócAit>,  will  inquire. 

39.  t>éAi\píon  for  ■oÓAupi'óeAu.  The  book  form  is 
oéAprAn,  of  the  fut.  pass.,  it  will  be  said. 

44.  h-ú,  better  ú. 


1 1 


12. 


of 
110- 


COLUMN   4. 
Line    7.  For  h-ú  read  ú. 

■00     ■uincacácaiu.     local     pronunciation 
T>eA]\buÁcAin,    brother.      'J'he    word    is 
where  pronounced  as  it  is  spelled. 
m-beineA6,  adv.  were  it  not. 
For  iméeogAO  read  imceogAt>,  Ishall  go  away. 
leir    An    m-beALAi§,    localism    for    Leip    ah 
m-beAbAé. 
,,     27.  For  bÁile  read  bAiLe. 
,,     28.  45  is  understood  before  pÁgÁiL. 
,,     35.  í-sn>'-  for  <  é  h-As,  whence. 
>>     39-  45  cóptngeAóc  Aimrine,  seeking  employment. 
,,     42.  For  fAroA  read  rÁrt>A.     This  whole  sentence 
from  béAnpAi*  mire  to  aiu  bic  é  shouhl  be 
included  in  inverted  commas  as  being  spoken 
by  SeÁgAn. 

COLUMN  5. 

3.    For  gl  AOTÓ  !>  :i  :   gl    \Ot>. 

,,     10.  porm*eAcc— Le,  herd,  mind,  care  for. 

,,     12.   D  '■  period. 

,,     11.  ceópAinn,  supply  comma. 

,,     18.  cuim  e,  well-kept. 

..    For  Ann  b-puil  read  Ann, 'ua  bf  uiL. 
,,     20,  2i,  For  iceAtb  hu1'>aII  read  iteÁo  nA  n-ubALL. 


7- 
8. 


1 1. 
16. 


Line  21.  t>o  piÁctné,  in  dictionanes  5*0-01115. 
-i-i    For  nomnc  read  le  nomnc. 
",      ,,'  pé  At\  bu'ó  turo  for  cé'n  biro  nut>,  the  same  as 
rró  b'é  nuT>  aiu  bié. 
«  LÁnuAcLoiT>eorLÁnAncLoi-oe,thiswoidbeingm.  . 

"  and  f.  in  Connaught,  in  the  middle  of  the  wall. 

36.  1  n-A  bÁnn  (among  the  stones)  in  íts  top. 

37.  aii\  t>uL  used  for  aiu  "ouL. 

38    ro  ih-bAineA'ó  used  for  50  m-beAUf  at>. 
"     39.  For  An  t>AnA  úbALL  read  A11  t>aua  h-ubALL. 
"     42.  Sliopuo,  an  exclamation,  a  "  soft  "  curse. 

4.3    For  úbALL  read  h-úbALL. 
"     44.  cuici,  -o'ié  rí,  &c.    Although  ^AbAu  ís  mas- 
culine,  the  narrator  applied  feminme  pronouns 
to  the  goat.     This,  though  strictly  speahing 
ungrammatical,  is  generally  done. 

COLUMN  6. 

Line    1.  t>o  c)\Áti,  &c,  a  "soft  "  curse. 
7.  For  nícomAncA  read  ní  cópA. 
,,     14.  T>'Aine  ré  for  o'Ainij  ré. 

15.  r-colAinn  localism  for  5-coLAun. 
',',      „    cLoiT>me  and  cLAirhe,  the  usual  spoken  forms  tor 
cLoróeAm,  a  sword. 
17.   bpeujAÓ,    bnAT>Ac,    used  by    the   narrator   for 
bneugAiS  bpAT>Ai5,    probably   to   give   addi- 
tional  force,  the  verb  ir  being  understood. 
,,     21.  For  rÁiob  read  pÁcAt>. 
,,     25.  De/e{;)  after  t>uic. 
,,     26.  Insert  (,)  after  ro. 
,,     32.  For  roLur  read  roLuir. 

33.  ÁmíocAit)   used   for    ÁmníocAib,    red   cinders, 

same  as  Aicmmgib,  sparks,  red  coals. 
38.  For  cof  AbAinc  Ar  read  nACorA  AbAmc  UAró. 
,,     39.  For -oeips  read  T>eir>5. 

41.  For  fé  read  fí.    For  sheÁgAn  read  A  SheAgAm. 
>>     45-  5-ceut)Aib  used  for  g-ceut). 

COLUMN  7. 

Line    I.  Insert  colon  after  Anif- 
,,       3.  For  jUimeA-ó  read  n5LiíineAt>. 

Note.— It   is   of  importance   that   local   peculiarities 

should  be  noted  correctly,  especially  in  remote  localities 

where  the  language  has  been  preserved  in  great  purity. 

There  is,  however,  no  locality  in  which  corruptions  have 

not  crept  in. 

CLahh  ChoncobAip. 


-A1R  A11  111 -bÁS. 

A  Sermon  spohen  literally  as  below  very  rectntly. 

Soif^etil  aii   xv.  'OorhnAij  "oeí^  Cíngcí-pe 
Aiin  fo  : — "'Saii  aiii  fv\n,  euc." 

11í't  fé  uó  |v\ca  a  -6}\.  ó  1*1  jn e  me  aii 
r>oir,r)etit  fo  "oo  1111111115^-0  "oo  nei)\  a  céitte 
^pio]\A'oÁtcA,  cu^Ar'  ceA^A^g  oíb   ai]\   bÁ-p 

]-piO]lA*OÁtCA  A11  AHinA.AJUI"  A1]1  A11  b-peACAxj 

a  ctii]ieAiin  YAn  ]"occ-]v\n  é  :  Ant)iu  ipinÍAii 
tiom  beA^Án  pocAt  a  ]\Áb  A1]\  AH  m-bÁp 
iiáx)Ú]\ca  a  cÁ  1  n-oÁn  -01111111  50  téi]\. 

UÁ  pé  ceAptn  jce  00  c^ac  h-aoh  ne'11  cme 

•OAOn-OA  bÁp  TDO  pAT^Alt  AOIl  UA1]\  A1Í1Á111,  A5U]' 

ca]\  éir  aii  bÁircACjAnn  ah  b]\eiceAiiniA]\  1li't 
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nró  Ain  bic  ir  rínmni^e  'nÁ  50  b-ruitmí'o 
50  téin  Ag  c|\íAtt  Ai|\  aii  c-]io]\]\uTÓeAcc  ;gAc 
tÁ  *oo  eiji^eAtin  o]\]\Ainn,  acc  cá  h-Am  'nÁ  cÁ 
h-Áic  a  ciocrAf  aii  ^tAoÓAc  o]t]\Amn  ní't  aoh 
por  A^Ainn  ;  niA]\  oo]\éi]iÁ]i  StÁnuijceópA 
"aocrAr  An  bÁr  1  xjAn-por  mA]t  gA'ouTóe 
'tau  oí'óce."  *OÁ  |téi|i  rm  aocr<xr  ah  tÁ  ú-o 
o]\]\Ainn  50  teí]i — o]\]\Aib-ri  a  *o]\.  Agur  o]im- 
rA — nuAi]t  a  cAicpmm  nnceAcc  Ar  An  tao- 
jaí  ro  ;  aocrAr  aii  c-Am  nuAi]i  11  ac  111-beTÓ- 
nií"o  te  reicpn  níor  mó  ;  beTóceAtt  aj  ^uTóe 
te  'n  Á]\  n-AnAm,  Ajur  beió  cjiácc  o]i]\Ainn 
AmeA]^  ha  5-comAnrAn  A1]\  reAt>  CAtuAitt, 
benó  "OAoine  a^  eu^-cAomeAt)  o]\]tAinn,  Agur 
Á}\  mumnci]A  reín  a^  cAoujut  Ai]\  reA"ó 
r^ACAim,  ctn]treAr  r^eutA  Á]\  m-bÁir  ÚA15- 
neAr  Ai]i  •opeAin,  Agup  uAcbÁr  aiji  •0]\eAm 
eite,  acc  ní  feAroÓAi-ó  ro  1  b-rAt>,  m.A|t  ca]i 
éir  -01111111  a  beic  Ar  jtA-ÓAjtccAmAtt  bei'ómí'o 
50  tuAc  Ap  cunime  óorii  nu\ic  ;  ah  rAn  ni 
beió  c]\Ácc  11Á  cuai]\i|^  o]\]\aiiiii  A^u]>,oeun- 
rAix>  aii  rAoí^At  'n  Á]\  n-eugniAir  coih  niAic 
a't  nA|\  |\AbAinA|\  a]\íaiíi  ahh.  ^\cc  a  *o|\.  ah 
5-cui]\]reAr  aii  bÁr  *oei]\e  tmn  50  h-iomtÁn  ? 
Ctn]irit)  ré  t>ei|ie  te  '11  Á]\  m-beACA  tah  tao- 
JAt  po  acc  ir  é  cionnpgnu  jaó  ah  c-rAo^Ait 
eite  é.  UÁ  A11  bÁr  111  a]\  -óojtA]-  ai]i  ah 
c-p'o]\]\uix)eAcc — t)0]iAr  a  5-cAicrimít)  50 
téi]\  t>ut  c]\ít> — t>o]\Ar  a  por^AiteAnn  ahiac 
aij\  beAtAÓ  *oo  beunrAr  pnn  1  tÁcAi]\  *Oé, 
cum  reitb  "oo  i'AJAit  A1H1,  nó  é  coitteAiiunn 
50  b]\Ác  A'r  coíóce.  O  !  uac  cuniA  •óumn 
An  rAn  t>é  '11  c-pti  je  beACA  bi  A-gumn  Ai|i  au 
rAoJAt  ro,  muiiA  111511  e  ré  rmn  -oo  c]teo- 
fuijA-ó  cum  *Oé.     11ac  cuiiia  •óúmn  cia  aca 

l'AO^At  rAt)A  110  TAOJAt  jgA1]\]\1t>  A  bi  A^Uinil, 
C1AACA  1  nACTTIAr  UÓ  1  11-A11  AC]\A  A  CA1CeA1U  A]\ 
é,     C1A     ACA    ]1ACA1l'lAlt    110     £A11     ]1AC    A    bi   Á]l 

rAocA|\,  cia  aca  yé  meAr  a  bit>eAniA]\  nó  ré 
CA^icAipne,  niA]\  Anoi|'  acá  t)ei]\e  50  b]\AC 
tei]'  iia  neicib  i^eo,  cÁ  Á]\  •0-^11]^^]'  CAbA]\cA, 
cÁ  Á]\  |'aoca|\  *oeuncA.  O  !  n ac  iuai^i^  t»úinn 
nAÓ  ngtACAniAoit)  cón'iAi]\te  ó  n  m-bv\r  nu\]\ 
tr  é  aii  con'u\i]\teói]i  niAic  é.  "  Cuuiinig  Ain 
•00  ó]\íc  a']'  11Í  ctncpt)  cu  ]v\n  b-peACAt) 
50    b]\Ác."       -Anoir    cum     aii     uai]\     cj\ic- 


edgtAÓ  pAH  t)o  cAbAi]\c  cum  Á]\  n-mn- 
cmn  50  poitteíji  meArAmAOTo  50  b- 
ruitmíti  1  tÁCAi]\  *oume  a  cá  a^  rA^Ait  bÁir. 
UÁ  aii  pA^A]\c  ca]\  eír  a  beic  1  11-A  t:ocAi]\,  cÁ 
pé  ca|\  éir  a  T:Aoiri*oín  t»o  éi]xeAcc  Ajur  An 
otA  beAnnuijce  a  cu]\  ai]\,  a^u]a  acá  ah 
oeo]\Ait>eAc  bocc  a^  rAnAcc  teir  A11  ójrou^At) 
cum  nnceAcc  Ar  ah  ]\\oi;At  yo.  "peuc  Ai]i 
p'nce  |íaji  50  cnéic  La^,  Agur  -ouaj  au  bÁip 
aiji.  UÁ  a  b]\íj  A'p  a  túc  Ag  nnceAcc  a^, 
cá  |'é  aj  cAitteAiiium  a  iiieAiii]\Ac  A'r  a 
mocuijce,  Aguf  a^  cionpgnu^At)  aj  rpeAn'i- 

]\A1gOe  ;    CÁ  A  AHÁlt  5A1]\]UO    AJUp  A  UCC  A£ 

ei]\je  A^up  a^  CUIC1111  teir  An  UAtAÓ  acá  ai]\ 
a  cnoTÓe.  UÁ  r^Áit  a^  ceAÓc  A1]\  a  pi'ntib 
Agup  Ati  rotur  aj  nnceAcc  ArcA,  Agup  a 
11'iAtA  rtmc  te  ruAji-Attur.  Ua  ruAÓc  a^ 
ceAcc  'iia  ]tACAÓAib  A^up  a  ctnt)  réiceAc  A^ 

C]1ApAt).  UA  5]\0CAt  A11  bÁip  AJ  CeACC  'llA 
pgÓJUlAC,     A^U]'     te     h-OpUAt)     ^AOA     t)OC]\AC 

nucijeAiin  An  c-aiiaih  a|\  Seo  |uyóa]\c  a 
t>]\.  ciómí-o  50  mmic,  Ajup  benó  f é  niA]\  cÁp 
A^tnnn  rém  50  tuAc. 

"OeunAiuAoit)  Aiioip  ah  c-aiiahi  t>o  teAii- 
n'ium  ai]\  nnceAcc  t)o  Ar  ah  5-cotAim.  Ua]i 
éir  t)tii]xe  t)o  Ai]i  ah  t)-CAob  cAtt  *oe'n 
111-bÁp  pAJAnn  ré  é  peín  ahii  otucce  UA15- 
neAc,  aic,  jah  yiop  Ai^e  cÁ  b-rtnt  ré  oÁ 
c]\eo]\u5At).  -ái]\ijeAnn  yé  'iia  cunciott 
^tójicA  neAincoicioiincA  niA]i  ruAim  iu\ 
rAi]\^e,  Agup  gucA  1  ■g-copAthtAcc  te  pot- 
tAfóib  ^Aoice.  CióeAnn  ré  (o']iéi]\  nu\]\  a 
meApAinAoip  pAii  i'AOJAt  po)  50  b-ruit  ré 
'ha  feA]u\m  ai]\  bnuAc  rAitte,  001]^  pAiji^e 
r]\Aocn'iAi]\e  cemne,  Agur  í  pn  ^aii  cuah  «^aii 
cAtAt»,  5A11  po]\c  gAn  cnÁij.  CióeAnn  ré 
a^  rnÁm  pAn  "OAijeAgÁn  pm  AHAnmACA 
•OAomeAÓ  *oo  nncig  ]\oniie  Ap  ah  |\\ojAt  fo, 
Agur  ía-o  *oÁ  tuA]^AÓ  Aiionn  'f  Atuxtt  1 
n-5Aipit)ib  cemne.  Óy  a  ceAnn  AnÁi]\t)e  cÁ 
poittpeAcc  5tói]\e  A^up  1o]\\  C|iíorc  a^ 
ceAÓc     Ai]\      cacaoi]\     rotAif     cu  111     t]\eic- 

eAlÍlHAp      t)0     CAbA1]\C      A1]1.        Ó]'      A      C01Í1  A1]\ 

aiiiac  acá  teAt)A]\  Aim  a  b-t.uiiL  rjníobcA 
]iop  50  roittéi]\  a  peACATÓe  tnte^Aii  meAft- 

DAt    11Á     t)eA]imAt).        UÁ     11A     -0]l01C-ppiO]1A1t) 
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rAob  uir  As  <<w**  A11  6úir  A  Clin,  nA 

comne  A5ur  nA  rpiopAit)  mAice  a5  pte  Ai]i 
a  fon.  níor  luAice  nÁ  ir  feí-oiji  é  o  innrmc 
cá  Ati  btteiceAthtiAf  cAbA]\cA,  Aguf  -o'néiti 

TTlAp    ACÁ    peACATÓe    A    f  AOJAll  ^UtlCA  AHIAC 

te  h-AÍqiije  A5«r  le  leópjníotti    nó  tttAti  a 

CU5  ré  le,r  5°  '°-C1'  An  rAOéAl  e,le  1'A'°  sAfl 

a  beic  mAicce  bo  lonncA,  beinceAn  rUAí  é 
cum  ÁtiAir  nA  n-Am5eAtt,  nó  r5iobcA]\  por 
é  50  D-cí  ir]nonn  nA  n-"oeAiÍK\n  cum  a 
b-puvncA  -oo  rutAinb  A1]\  few  na  p'Anpui.- 

TJeACCA. 

O  a  bÁir  !  O  Ab]\eiceAihnAir  !  -oécúirnAC 
^--cuniini^nií-o  onnAib  nior  irnoncA?  Cao 
rÁ  a  -6]\.  A  b-ruitmio  A5  ]\uic  1  ti-'OÍAJ  Aji 
zr-cmn   ApceAC   1   m-beut  Ati  teoJAin  Agur  1 

r-ctAb  tlA  péirce  ?       ÍA111\ATTlA0ir  A1tT  "ÓÍA  11A 

q\ócAi]\e  gnÁrA  CAbAirc  DÚmn  50  5-cinm- 
neoJAitiAOir  be  CAinbe  A1|\  An  111-bÁr  Agur 
Ai]i  An  c-río]i]\uróeAcc,  cum  50  m-berómi'r 
uUah'i,  'nuAiti  a  ciocrAr  An  ^tAO-ÓAC  o]\]\Ainn, 

T)ut  1  tÁCA1]\  ío]W  C|\Í0]X  Á]\  11-T)ÍA    A£Ur  Á]\ 

m-b]\eiceAiii.    Cuitnmír  ririT1  Vein  re  coimine 

1K\     mAlJTiCAHA     1llui]\e,     1A]\]\AniA01]^     U1]\]\e 

i'inn  a  cneopujAÓ  1  111-beAtAÓ  Án  teArA  '^ah 
rAotAt  r°  ;  tinn  A  corAmc  ai]\  ceAt^Aib  An 
iiaiíia-o  5AC  q\Ác,  A^ur  50  m ó]\  iiió]\  te  tmn 
Áti  m-bÁir,  Agur  re  ceA]\iiK\nn  mÁcAn  n'nc 
"Oé  berónn'-o  ^An  bAoJAt  A5  -out  50  b]\eic- 
eAmnAr,  ^5ur  ^e  cun^nAm  T)é  ní  -óeunrAvó 
Á]\  StÁnuijceóin  rmn  00  •oaoua'ó. 


Aon^c   VjeÁum\  iu\  5v\oiúe, 

(The  Fair  of  Windgap)  : 
A  '  Llad,  by  UomÁr  O  1lló]\Ám. 

OeÁ]\nA  iia  5A01ce,  Windgap,  is  a  town- 

land  adjoining  Four-mile-water,  mentioned 

in   No.  25   of   tlic  Journal.     Thc  fair  was 

held,  I  believe,  towards  thc  cnd  of  August, 

I  was  attended    more  for   íun  than  for 

A  n  >ng   those  who 

1  the  fair,  on  a  day,  more  than  half 

a  century  was  UomÁr  O  niónÁm,  or 

p    a'  Oót>pAin, — this  latter  name  he 

:  liis  skill  in   p  on  thc  tam- 

urine — a  bo'ópÁn  is  a  dried   sheep-skin 


stretched  on  a  hoop.  When  the  fair  was 
over  UoniAr  strolled  to  the  house  of  Father 
Larkin,  the  P.P.  of  Four-mile-water  and 
the  priest's  househeeper  having  asked  him  : 
"  What  news  from  the  fair  ?"  he  got  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  and  retiring  to  the  stable-loft 
or  to  some  other  out-house,  he  composed 
the  ballad  named  above— a  ballad  very 
popular throughout  the  county  of  Waterford, 
especially  in  the  localities  where  íts  author 
was  known. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  of  what 
part  of  Ireland  the  poet  was  a  native.  He 
was  a  hedge  schoolmaster  for  some  time— 
persons  are  still  living  who  attended  his 
school  in  Cnoc-A  Urín,  a  townland  about 
three  miles  from  Four-mile-water,  and  in 
the  same  parish,  I  believe. 

Having  given  up  the  teaching  profession, 
during  his  life  afterwards  he  lived  as  a 
strolling  minstrel,  playing  on  the  bóópÁn, 
and  singing  to  its  accompaniment.  UómÁr 
An  ceó  was  another  soubriquet  ofhis — a 
name  he  got  on  account  of  his  playing  the 
part  of  ventriloquist  in  a  slight  way. 
Putting  his  mouth  down  intoa  hat,  he  used 
to  say:  -A  comÁi]'ín  ah  ceó  ir  roi]uce 
(roirre)  aii  -oume  cu.  To  this  remark  he 
replied  in  a  squeahing  voice  :  1p  beAj  ati 
c-ion^nAÓ  -ÓAin,  irrA"o'  ó  niAiti  A  pujA-ó  mé. 
The  only  other  composition  of  UómÁr  a' 
bójnÁm,  that  I  have  heard,  is  a  description 
in  three  or  four  stanzas  of  a  vicious  horse 
ownedby  a  farmer  named  Ducy,  who  lived 
in  Deerparh,  not  far  from  Windgap. 

UómÁr  gave  the  manuscript  of  this  ballad 

to  the  priest  who  attended  him  in  his  last 

illness  ;  and  the  manuscript  came  into  my 

hands.     The    penmanship   was    that    of    a 

person  not  much  practised  in  writing  Irish. 

The  metrical  translation  is  by  M.  Cavanagh, 

formerly  of   Cappoquin,  in    the  county   of 

Waterford,  now  in  America,   a  gentleman 

who  has  made  graphic  and  spirited  versions 

of  many  of  our  songs  and   ballads.     The 

stanza  marked  VIIa   is  not  in  the  English 

version.     Stanzas    X    and    XI    are    not    in 

0'Daly's   Irish  Miscellany,  though   it  was 

I  gavc  him  the  piece.     I  think  there   is  a 

stanza  omitted  in  this  cupy,  too,  but  I  have 

not  my  manuscript  at  hand  :  if  I  recollect 

aright,  the  copy  I  wrote  for  the  Irishman 
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newspaper,  some  years  since,  contains  all 
the  stanzas  of  the  ballad.  As  the  ballacl 
is  chiefly  intended  for  learners,  a  literal 
translation  is  given  in  which  will  be  found 
the  translation  of  the  words  not  in  the 
vocabulary. 


-<\oiu\c  toe*\iuu\  iu\  ^Aoiúe. 


Oí  diversion  Áe]\eAÓ  ai]\  ah  aohac 

mó|\-ctn-o  Áéi|\  A'r  Aoibtnp; 
CeólcA  neucA,  rpójic,  A'r  p^téip-rtntc, 

peoit  "o'a  gteup  cum  bib  Ann  : 
ti>i  whiskey  Af  ale  Ann,  ríon  Geneva 

0]w\niroA  c]\AO]\Ag  b]\íot;iiiA]\ 
ptt'i]\  ha  oéipe,  A]\Án  rinrefp 

•cVp  cÁire  ai]\  scales  o'Á 'óíot  Ann. 

II. 
Oí  puic]\fóe,  p'otcA,  'gur  rnriní-óe, 

11llL   11A    5-CÍO]\  A'  CAOpgAT)  A1111  ; 

mó|t-curo  p'onA,  peoit  ricinróe, 

'Sbnt)  póg'mt  btAr-CAom  ah  gravy. 

*Oo  bí  reoit  C01I15  (5)  Ann,  bí  ]\ó  rhitir, 
Oí  Ann  reoit  x)]\oi-o'  '511]"  tiAor^Ai  i;e, 

Dí  ]v\tAii  A'r  leek  aij\  AiitiAi]\ce  Laoit: 
Á'y  CAiiiiA  o'Á  *óiot  Ai]\  ]\é^\t  •oe. 

III. 

bi  rug  Aiin  A'r  taper,  kersey  A'r  fear-not, 

Oepc  Ann  oe'n  cetio  A-óbA]t  oéAncA  ; 
Oí  Russia-duck,  jaen,  Ann,  cassimer  neucA 

Spanish  a]\  tné  ceA]\c  piooA: 
Oí  bÁn,  -oeAjig,  UAine,  50)1111  cum  buAHAir, 

"Otib  Ann  oo'n  uAirte  ir  Aoi]roe, 
-dn  c-o^Ati^e  a^  gtuAipeAÓc  te  h-eAgtA  a 
btiAitce, 

-c\cc  ceAnnmj  n.A  rttn\i  jce  An  buróe  aiih. 

IV. 

Oi  otAnn  o'Á  01  ot  Ann,  otA,  A'r  cÁnmn^e, 

Oi  buiiAÓ  A'r  tion  Aim,  mó]\-curo  ; 
llACAróe  b]\eA§A,  nn'ne,  cttnn'i  cominroe 

Uo JA  pCOCATÓe  A'r   b]\ÓgA 

Oi  cobAc,  A'r  piopAróe,  a'p  Ann-curo  rnír 

A1111 

Oonnecróe,  screens,  A'r  ]\obuí-óe 
Oí    -oeipi]\    Á'f    b]\ui'5eAiiCA    a    n--oei]\e    ha 
rS]\ibe 
*Oe  'óeAr^&'ó  ha  m-b]\Aon  "oa  n-ót  Ann. 


V. 

tDir^eAHA  A'rro]\CAiiA,]\Ápúi]\i-óe,meAnAi5ce, 

Co]\cÁm,  pAtiAiiA,  A'r  cAincini-óe  ; 
"Oi  cÁbÁn  A'y  •oacao  aiih,  tÁn  -oe  tucc  rcAin- 
om^róe, 
toi  UAcbAr  AnAi]\ce  'a  oíot  ahh, 
V)i    b]\éi-oínií;e    ctucriiA]\A,    ptAinncéi"oíí;e, 
cuitcniA, 
■ptAiinAice,  b]tAic,  A'r  b]\Aictíni, 
t)i  miApA  b]\eAJd  connAró  ahii,  cAHAróe,  <\'r 
tomioróe, 
HleAOjiACA  aii  une  A'r  pigim'-óe  : 

VI. 

bi    bA,  CApAltt,   LAOlj    A1111,  ^AbA1]1    H1UCA  A|* 
CA01]\1g 

-c\i]\  A]vwt  00  bí  aii  CAin-éitiom 
A\]\    bó  bAinne    £]\oróe  bí  peAÓc  n-^mróe 
bufoe 

\)i  h<\  peApgA  cuíbiopAÓ  oao]\  ahh 
Ai]t  ó]\ÁncA  A'p  rtipí-óe  bí  ceicpe  pt'nnc  c]\í 

-c\gup  Ann-cum  -oíob  50  téi]\  ahh  ; 
^\cc  ai]\  iia  bAnbAróe  ni  ]tAib  acc  nermnít) 

11ÍO]\  b'pfÚ  X)U1C  A  11-OÍot  A]\  A011    CO]\. 
(  To  b(  contimted  in  our  next  Nttmber ). 


[TRANSLATION.] 

THE  FAIR  OF  WINDGAP. 


At  the  fair  there  was  fine  divcrsion, 
Much  of  fun  and  jollity  ; 

Delightful  music,  sport  and  revelrv, 
Meat  getting  ready  for  food  there. 
There  vvere  whiskey,ale,and  Geneva  wine, 
And  strong  blood-red  brandy  ; 
The  flour  of  wheat,  gingerbread, 
And  cheese  on  the  scales  for  sale  there. 

II. 
There  were  sugars,  seeds,  and  raisins  ; 
Honey  from  combs  was  flowing  there  : 
A  world  of  wine,  the  flesh  of  chichens, 
With  gravy  mild,  well-tasted  : 
Flesh  of  the  heath-coclc  there  was  sweet, 
With  flesh  of  stare  and  snipe  too  ; 
The  broth  of  calf,  with  leelc  and  salt 
Flavoured,  and  a  pail  full  sold  for  sixpencc. 

III. 
There  were  rug  and  taper,  kersey  and  fear- 
not ; 
A  vest  made  of  the  best  materials, 
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Russia-duck,  jaen,  beautiful  cassimeres  ; 
And  Spanish  cloth  of  silhen  texture  : 
White,  red,  green,  blue,  for  good  wear, 
And  black  for  the  highest  nobihty. 
The  orange  decamped  in  dread  of  a  beatmg, 
But  whole  hosts   purchased    the  yellow 

there. 

IV. 

Wool  was  for  sale  there,  oil,  and  cards, 

Of  tow  and  flax  a  plenty  ; 

Hats  fine  and  smooth  of  rabbit  fur ; 

The  choicest  shoes  and  stochings. 
Tobacco  pipes,  a  great  deal  of  snuff, 

Bonnets,  screens,  and  robes. 
Ouarrelling  and  fighting  closed  the  scene 
f  he  cffects  of  drops  of  drink  there. 

V. 
Thcre  wcre  lcnives  and  forks,  razors,  awls, 

Pots,  pans,  and  canteens  : 
Forty-one  tents,  with  many  standings  ; 
Of  linen  cloth  a  great  deal. 
Warm  friezes,  blanhets,  quilts, 
Flannels,  cloaks  and  sheets  ; 
Fine  wooden  dishes  and  churn-dashes, 

Butter  churns  and  piggins. 

VI. 

Thcre  wcre  cows,  horses,  calves,  goats,  pigs, 

sheep, 
Asses  wcre  in  great  demand  there. 
For   a    good    milch    cow   seven    yellow 

guineas  ; 
Dry  cows  wcre  middling  dear  there. 
Fourpoundthree  for  a  sowandvoung  pigs, 
And  thsir  numbcrs  there  were  enormous; 
But  for  the  sucking-pigs  there  was  just 

nothing, 
They  were  not  worth  selling  at  all  there. 


With  brandy  fine,  strong  ale  and  wine, 
And  whiskey  (sure)  to  treat  there. 


THE  FAIR  OF  WINDGAP. 

M.  Cavanagh. 

(From  tJie  Irish  of  TJiomas  Híoran.) 


i. 

At  "  Windgap  Fair,"  I  witnessed  there 
All  sorts  of  fun  and  pleasure  : 

We'd  music  swect  to  shake  our  feet, 
And  sport  beyond  all  measure. 

Spoileent  pig's  head  and  gingerbread — 
Fur  hungry  folk  to  eat  therc  : 


II. 
Nice  "  sugarstick  "  for  boys  to  lick, 

And  tempting  combs  of  honey  ; 
With  raisins  sweet,  and  chicken-meat — 

To  coax  the  youngster's  money. 
All  kinds  of  game,  fowls,  wild  and  tame, 

Fed  pampered  folk  and  sinful  ; 
While  seasoned  broth  poor  people  bought— 

For  sixpence  they'd  a  shinful. 

III. 
There  gay  "  sporteens"  might  chose  "  rat- 
teens," 

And  vests  to  please  their  fancy  ; 
With  "  Russia-duck  "  to  suit  a  "  buck," 

And  silks  to  deck  "  Miss  Nancy  ;" 
"  Old  Erin's  green  "  on  crowds  were  seen, 

Red,  white,  black,  blue  and  yellow  ; 
But  "  Orange  "  fled— for  fear  his  head 

We'd  break— the  hateful  fellow  ! 

IV. 

Wool,  tow,  and  flax,  with  cards  in  packs, 

Fine  lots  of  "  Irish  beavers  ;" 
And  brogues  galore,  decked  with  five-score 

Of  "  crabbit-heads  "  or  "  pavers  !  " 
Those  "  up  to  snuff  "  may  find  enough 

To  suit  the  proudest  nose  there  ; 
Or  smoke  and  drink  until  they  wink, 

Then  end  their  spree  in  blows  there. 

V. 

On  hardvvare  stalls  were  razors,  awls, 

Knives,  forks,  tin-cans  and  kettles  : 
With  pans  and  pots  in  sorted  lots, 

And  various  ícinds  of  metals. 
There  tents,  two  score,  were  quilted  o'er 

With  blanhets,  sheets,  and  friezes  ; 
While  dairy-ware  in  piles  were  there, — 

The  kind,  good  housewife  prizes. 

VI. 

There  horses,  kine,  goats,  sheep  and  swme, 

With  asses — "jacks  !"   and  "  jennies  !" — 
You'd  see  (and  hear).    Milch  cows  were  dear 

(They  brought  ten  yellow  guineas). 
Sows  were  on  hand  in  great  demand, 

Dry-co\vs  brought  prices  high  there  ; 
But  "  bonniveens"  scarce  fetchcd  "thirteens!" 

Them  no  one  cared  to  buy  there. 
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VOCABULARV. 

AéneAc,  adj.,  comp.  -^\í j;e,  pl.  -]\caca ;  joyful,  merry. 

Aé]\  s.  m.  g.  Aéin,  no.  plur.  the  air,  the  sky,  mirth. 

<\oibneAr,  s.  m.  g.  -mr,  pl.  id.,  pleasure. 

tleucA,  ind.  a.  nice.  Not  in  dicts.  IHatjca  is  the  Mun- 
ster  pronunciation. 

SgLéip-ruiLc.  This  cpd.  noun  would  appear  to  signify 
revelry  in  this  place  SgLeip,  ostentation  (Coneys) 
0'Reilly.  In  eAéc]\A  §ioLLa  aii  AmAnAin,  the  sea- 
fight  is  called  S^Léip  ;  and  a  fight  is  the  meaning  of 
the  term  in  Waterford. 

SuLc,  s.  m.  g.  ptnLc,  mirth,  delight.  Ca-ój  jaoóLac  has 
rgLéip-ruiLc,  as  in  text :  1r  [bur  ?]  rpóncAc  btm 
pgLéip-pmLc.  This  is  addressed  to  ladies  whom  he 
is  encouraging  to  enter  convents,  and  whose  amuse- 
ments  were  not  revelry :  "  sportive  will  be  your  play. " 

CnAOf.A5=cno-'óeAn5,  blood-red. 

T)iApf  s.  f.  g.  •oéipe,  pl.  •oiav'a)  an  ear  of  corn. 

OeurjT      ,,         ,,  _       ,.  •oeupAJ  ,, 

SmcfA  ^  s.  m.  g.  id.  no.  plural,  sugar. 

Suncpe)       ,,  ,,  pl.  -qvije.     In  Munster. 

Uifín,  s.  m.  g.  id.  pl.  =  nif>e,  raisins. 

Sój'uiL^pójAiiunL,  adj.  comp.  and  pl.  -iiiLa,  pleasant. 

bLAp-cAom  (bLAr,  taste,  and  caohi,  mild),  cpd.  adj.,  mild- 
tasted . 

O]\oro,  s.  f.  g.  -T>e,  pl.  -oeAtniA,  a  starling. 

llAoi'gAc,  s.  f.  g.  -ai je — pl.  id.,  a  snipe.  This  is  the 
Munster  form.  Coneys  has  g-Aig,  pl.  -Aije;  he 
calls  nAopjAc  a.  s.  m. 

Anbntnc,  s.  m.  g.  id.  broth  ;  in  Munster,  AnnAipce,  g.  id. 

tlAine,  ind.  adj.,  greenish,  green. 

-Aoijvoe,  in  Munster  for  Áitvoe,  comp.  and  sup.  of  Á]\t>, 
high. 

oLLahii,  s.  f.  g.  oLLa  ;  in  Munster,  g.  oLLAnme,  wool. 

btniAc,  s.  m.  g.  -A15,  tow. 

Sníp ,  contraction  of  rnírín,  g.  id.  snuft. 

bonnecróe  for  bomnéro,  plur.  of  bomneurj,  a  bonnet. 

ftóbA,  s.  m.  ;  g.  id.  pl.  -Aifje,  robes. 

Oeipn,  s,  f.  g.  -ppeAc,  pl.  ppeAÓA,  difference,  quarrel ; 
haste. 

bpuijmn,  s.  f.  g.  -jne,  pl.  bptnjneACA  (Munster  bntn- 
geAtmcA,)  ;  a  strife  ;  a  fight. 

Sjpiob,  s.  f.  g.  -nibe,  rjpíobA,  a  scratch,  a  scrape  ;  more 
usualh/  written  rcjvíob.  In  hurling,  the  rcníb  was 
the  space  between  the  defenders  of  ihe  cúL  bAipe  'r  ; 
so  called  probably  because  the  ball  had  to  be,  as  it 
were,  scraped  along  the  ground — hence,  ceAtm  rcpíbe, 
the  end  of  the  rqvíb,  the  goal.  The  struggle  on  this 
middle  space  was  also  called  pcpíb  ;  hence  oeine  ha 
rcn ibe,  the  last  of  any  affair. 

Scfiob,  also  a  layer  of  earth  from  one  end  of  a  field  to 
the  other  turned  over  by  the  plough. 

"OeApjA-ó  ;  T>e  fJeApgATJ,  T>e  TJeApjAiLi,  a  cpd.  preposition, 
on  account  of :  probably  from  'oeApgA'ó,  lees,  dregs. 

S51AH,  s.  f.  g.  rcme  pl.  pgeAHA,  a  knife. 

TlArún,  s.  m.  g.  -úin,  pl.  id.,  razor. 

TlleAtiAT),  s.  m.  g.  -A1TJ,  pl.  -o,iTJe,  an  awl.  In  Waterford  the 
noun  is  meAHAc,  and  the  pl.  -Aróe,  not  meAnAi  jce. 

ConcÁn,  s.  m.  g.  -Á111,  pl.  id.,  a  pot. 

CAbÁti,  s.  m.  g.  -Ám,  pl.  id.,  a  tent. 

Oacat)=t>á  picio,  forty.     Said  in  Munster  only,  I  thinlc. 

tlAcbÁf  s.  m.  g.  -Áir,  an  astonishment.  Colloquially,  a 
great  deal. 

<\nAinc,  s.  f.  g.  -cé,  linen  of  narrow  breadth. 

'<X  =  T)'Á  or  &%<$■. 

bféroín,  g.  id.  pl.  -nróe,  frieze. 

CLucniA]\,  adj.  comp. — Aipe,  pl.  -ApA  ;  pronounced  in 
Munster  as  if  written  cLucAin,  cLuca]\a. 

plAitmcéATj,  s.  m.  g.  -céio  pl.  -céi-oróe,  a  blanhet. 


CtnLc,  s.  f.  g.  -ce,  pl.   -ceAHA,  a  quilt. 

b]\AC,  s.  m.  g.  b]\Aic,  pl.  id.  a  covering  of   any  kind,   a 

cloak. 
b]\AicLín,  s.  f.  g.  -ne,  pl.  -ní,  a  sheet ;  pronounced  bAi]\- 

LÍ11   in  Waterford. 
miAp,  s.  f.  g.  méipe,  pl.  nnAfA,  a  dish. 
ConnAÓ,  s.  m.  g.  -ait>,  wood. 
CAnnA,  s.  m.  g.  id.  pl.  -Aifje,  a  can. 
bomro,  s.  f.  g.  -oe  pl.  -tjí,  a  churn-dash.     In   Munsttr  it 

is  Lonnce  in  the  nom.  gen.  and  pl. 

111eATK\1\     )         c  1         (t1ieAO]\A,         >  , 

y  s.  f.  g.  merone  pl.    <  '    '       V  a  churn. 

111eATJA1]\,  j  fa  '       ^  (11lOAT)r\ACA,    \ 

1m,  s.  m.  g.  mie,  butter.  In  Waterford  the  1  is  like  i  long 
in  English,  in  therest  of  Munster  like<?í?;  in  Connaught 
like  i  short.     The  1  in  mie  is  short  everywhere. 

pijin,  s.  m.  g.  id.  pl.  -tiróe,  a  piggin. 

SeApg,  adj.  comp.  retrge,  pl.  peApgA,  dty,  barren.  bA 
peApjA,  dry  cows. 

CiLiotii,  s.  m.  g.  éiLiiii,  demand.  The  term  is  not  in  dicts. 
with  this  meaning.  1p  peA]\]\  peen-piACA  '11Á  pem- 
éiLioiii.    pACA,  debts  «.iue  to  ;  éiLiorii,  a  debt  due  of. 

■gforóe,  ind.  acij.  brave,  noble  ;  applied  to  a  horse  or 
to  a  man  ;  not  to  a  cow,  &c,  as  here. 

CtnbiopAc,  adj.  comp.  -Aije,  passable,  middling. 

C]\Ám,  s.  f.  g.  c]\áiiac,  pl.  c]\aiiaca  and  cpÁncA,  a  sow. 

bAtib,  s.  m.  g.  bAinb  pl.  id.  and  IrAtibAróe,  pronounced 
bAntiAróe,  a  sucking-pig  ;  when  a  little  older  it  is 
called  rbipe,  pl.  pLipiTie. 

nenii-iiífj,  s.  m.  g.  id.  and  -neice,  nought,  nothing. 

Cop,  s.  m.  g.  ctnf,  pl.  id.  twist,  manner ;  A1]\  Aon  cop, 
in  any  wise,  at  all. 


VERBS  OF  MONOSYLLABIC  ROOTS  IN  THE 
CONDITIONAL  MOOD  AND  THIRD  PERSON 
SINGULAR. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Our  friends  in  America  are  earnestly  discussing  what 
is  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  verbs  above  named, 
such  as  buAiLpeAT),  -o'óLpAfJ,  tJúnpAT),  would  strike,  would 
drink,  would  shut.  On  the  one  side,  the  Editor  of  the 
Gael,  and  those  who  think  with  him,  would  pronounce 
these  as  if  written  buAibeócAf),  o'oLóóat),  tjuhóca-o  : 
just  like  verbs  in  the  same  mood  and  number  and  person 
of  more  syllables  than  one  in  the  roots.  Mr.  O'Donnell 
and  Mr.  Ward,  &c,  on  the  other  hand,  would  pronounce 
such  verbs  as  they  are  written — buAiLreAT),  •u'óLpA-ó, 
•óúnpAf).  Mr.  Logan  and  Mr.  O'Donnell  menlioned  my 
name  incidentally  during  the  discussion,  and  this  appeared 
to  the  Council  of  the  Gaelic  Union  to  afford  us  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  discussing  the  question,  and  stating  our  opinions 
upon  it,  without  in  the  least  degree  dictating  or  dogma- 
tizing.  The  meeting  at  which  the  question  was  discussed 
was  iairly  representative  of  the  different  provinces  of  Ire- 
land.  Mr.  0'Farrelly  is  a  native  of  Meath  ;  the  secre- 
tary,  Mr.  O'.Mulrenin,  of  Roscommon  ;  Mr.  Walsh,  of 
Mayo  ;  Mr.  Morris,  of  Galway ;  Mr.  O'Brien,  of  South- 
west  Munster  ;  and  I,  of  East  Munster.  All  are  Irish 
speahers  since  infancy,  and  nearly  all  first-class  Irish 
speahers,  as  well  as  Irish  scholars.  None  of  us  have 
ever  heard  the  words  pronounced  buAiLeócAf),  &c,  ex- 
cept  Mr.  Walsh,  who  heard  them  in  some  parts  of  his 
native  county,  but  the  people  there  all  use  theother  fonns 
as  well.  In  Waterford  three  verbs  are  pronounced  as  Mr. 
Logan  would  pronounce  them  :  as  mAnbócA-ó  fé  me,  he 
would  kill  me ;  jeobAf)  pé  bó  50  t)-ci  aii  eAfbALL  onm, 
he  would  win  a  cow  to  the  tail  from  me  (from  the  verb 
j;Ab)  ;  and  geóbAÓ  pé  ]\ut)  aihac  t>Á  5-ctnppeAf)  •oume 
m  a  cLuAipé,  he  would  find  out  a  thing  if  one  had  put  it 
into  his  ear. 
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Mr.  Ward's  remark,  that  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the 
ear  that  hears,  is  well  worth  taldng  noúce  of.  The  cele- 
brated  Archbishop  Usher  went  to  Fore,  in  Westmeath, 
and  heard  the  people  there  pronounce  the  name  of  the 
place  bAite  beAbArp,  "  the  town  of  the  boolcs."  Arch- 
dall,  Lannigan,  and  all  writers  followed  this  pronuncia- 
tion  until  Dr.  O'Donovan  visited  the  place  two  centuries 
afterwards.  For  his  ear  the  place  was  bAile  pobAi^, 
"  the  town  of  Fore. "  The  Rev.  James  Graves  was  at 
Afíane,  near  Cappoquin,  County  Waterford,  where  the 
Fitzgeralds  and  Butlers  fought  a  fierce  battle.  The 
people  showed  him  where  the  battle  was  fought,  and  they 
called  it  bocA)\  ha  b-roopA.  He  wrote  to  Dr.  Joyce  for 
an  explanation,  and  Dr.  Joyce  encloseJ  tlie  note  to  me  to 
Dungarvan,  where  I  was  then  sojourning.  I  took  the 
note  immediately  to  Mr.  William  Williams,  and  we  both 
were  at  fault.  A  man  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Williams  re- 
marked,  "perhaps  he  meant  bocAj\  ah  iiiAÓAij\e,  "  the 
road  of  the  battle."  Now,  this  name  is  pronounced  as 
clearly  as  New  York  is,  yet  Dr.  Graves,  an  Irish  scholar, 
did  not  catch  it.  More  singular  still  is  the  fact  that  Mr. 
O'Donnell  bad  not  distinctly  caught  the  Munster  pronun- 
ciation  of  the  words  nowbeingdiscussed  in  America.  He 
allowed  in  one  passage  of  a  letter  that  in  Munster  the 
people  pronounce  the.se  words  as  Mr.  Logan  says,  and  in 
another  place  that  they  appear  to  pronounce  them  so. 
Now  to  my  ear  they  do  not ;  in  the  imperative  mood, 
third  person  singular,  the  verb  buAil  for  instance,  is 
buAilcvó  (ré),  let  lnni  strike,  pronounced  in  Munster  as 
if  written  buAileAó  (ré).  The  conditional  mood,  third 
person  singular,  is  biiAilreA'ó  ré,  he  would  strilce,  pro- 
nounced  btu\ilreAc  (|-é).  The  terminations  of  these  two 
verbs  are  identical,  and  there  is  no  ocat>  sound  in  either 
of  them.  Now,  Mr.  O'Donnell  is  a  ripe  Irish  scholar  ; 
he  spoke  Irish  in  the  cradle  ;  he  has  always  spoken  it ; 
for  years  he  heard  as  good  Irish  as  there  is  in  Munster, 
and  yet  he  was  not  quite  certain  of  the  Munster  pronun- 
ciaiion  of  the  words  in  question. 

The  discussion  in  America  has  brought  to  light  a  trait 
of  Irish  character  that  we  should  set  before  ourselves  as  a 
model.  Mr.  Logan  disclaimed  having  Canon  Bourke  on 
hissideofthe  argument,  preferring  truth  to  the  advan- 
tage  of  the  learned  Canon's  authority.  Mr.  O'Donnell, 
though,  as  nearly  sure  as  possible  of  the  Munster  pronun- 
ciation  being  in  favour  of  his  contention,  would  not  s.iy 
%ofor  certain.  Of  course  I  know  the  truthfulness  of  my 
Iriend,  Mr.  O'Donncll,  and  I  am  proud  to  call  him  my 
fríend.  Alas  !  some  whom  they  have  'eft  behind  in  the 
country  would  not  forego  an  advantage  over  an  oppo- 
nent  for  truth's  sake. 

Mr.  Logan  found  in  0'Reilly's  Dictionary  that  the  num- 

taking  oca-ó  in  the  condiuonal  are  far  in 

excess  of  those  making  j.-atj.     I  have   totted   up  some 

pa«es  of  lveating  and   of  others,  and  the  excess  is  the 

r   way.     The  poems  in   this  number   of  the    Gaelic 

fournal  tell  the  same  tale.     No  doubt  the  lrish  language 

is  being  disintegrated  ;  on  my  own  side  of  a  range  of 

mountains  in  Waterford,  cÁ  pnn,  &c,  is  therule,  whereas 

at  the  other  side,  about  bócA]\  ah  iiiACAi]\ecAiiiAoi-o,  &c., 

are  alwavs  heard.     I  would  appeal,  then,  to  Mr.  Logan 

to  help  in   keeping  the  old  forms  in  the  mouths  oflhe 

[ri    the  case  of  ocatj  and    such    like    they   are 

I    m  iy  as  well  be  stated  here  that  third  sing.  of 

itual   tense  active  is  pronounced  exactly  like  the 

of  the  imperative  and  conditional.     Thus  in 

t>ón,  shut. 

■omiA-ó  ye,  let  him  shut,  is  pronounced  oútiAc  ré. 
•ouiiaú  re,  he  used  to  shut,        „  .óúnAc  fé. 

GuíifA*  ro,  hc  would  shut,        „  •OúnFAc  ré, 


THE  SHORT  CATECHISM  (IRISH); 
THE  IRISH  IMITATION;  THE 
ROMAN  LETTER. 

Early  this  year  there  was  printed  for  the 
Ivaffirs  a  penny  catechism,  translated  from 
the  English  into  their  dialect.  The  work 
was  published  by  one  of  our  monastic  con- 
fraternities,  and  the  translation  was  made 
by  a  native  of  England  who  had  joined  the 
order  a  few  years  since.  Suppose  this 
Catechism  had  been  printed  in  Dublin, 
would  any  person  here,  who  had  learned 
from  books  a  little  of  the  Kaffir  dialect,  of 
which  he  could  not  speak  a  sentence, 
undertake  to  amend  and  alter  this  little 
work  as  the  spirit  moved  him  ?  Such  a 
thing  would  be  impossible  ;  but  what  would 
be  impossible  in  respect  of  the  African 
dialect,  was  done  without  compunction  in 
this  land  of  ours.  An  Irish  scholar  who 
preaches  in  Irish  on  every  Sunday  of  his 
life,  translated  the  Short  Catechism  into 
Irish,  and,  for  its  size,  a  more  difficult  book 
to  translate  there  is  not  in  the  English  lan- 
guage.  I  devoted  nearly  every  day  of  three 
weeks'  holidays  to  examining  the  manu- 
script  of  the  translation — every  letter  of  it. 
The  proof  of  the  little  work  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Flannery  to  London,  who  examined 
it  with  equal  care  ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  no  man  alive  is  more  competent  for  such 
a  task  than  he.  There  were  eight  proofs  of 
the  work  corrected  by  members  of  the 
Gaelic  Union  before  they  rcsigned  it  as 
ready  to  be  published.  And  then  Father 
Yorke,  as  censor,  handed  the  "  little  affair  " 
over  to  three  or  four  others,  none  of  whom 
could  buy  fourpence  halfpenny  worth  of 
any  commodity  from  an  Irish  speaker. 
These  censors,  during  two  months,  turned 
over  the  Irish  and  Gaelic  dictionaries  and 
the  catechisms  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
loohing  out  for  some  things  that  might 
embolden  thcm  to  chan^e  a  few  words  in 
the  little  book — not  because  these  words 
were  faulty  in  respect  of  faith,  or  morals,  or 
devotion,  but  for  other  reasons. 

Father  Conway  has  no  leisure  time.  He 
gave  up  his  sleep  to  translate  the  Short 
Catechism  for  the  poorest  and  most  illiterate 
of  our  people.     In  committing  the  trans- 
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lation  to  the  Council  of  the  Gaelic  Union, 
he  wrote :  "  Having  intended  the  little 
affair  solely  for  the  use  of  unlettered  peo- 
ple,  I  object  to  any  words  or  phrases  being 
introduced  into  it  which  are  neithcr  used  by 
nor  intelligible  to  these  people." 

But  the  censors  introduced  even  into  the 
title  of  the  "  little  affair,"  in  the  first  line  of 
the  title-page,  a  word  that  neither  the  trans- 
lator  nor  any  of  his  people  had  ever  heard 
— thcy  erased  the  word  geÁ-prt,  and  for  it 
they  substituted  the  word  Accom-Airi.  The 
two  words  are  synonymous,  but  the  former 
word  is  understood  by  all  who  speak  Irish, 
whereas  the  latter  word  has  not  becn 
written  half-a-dozen  times  for  the  last  cen- 
tury  and  a-half ;  nor  is  it  spoken  except  in 
one  remote  locality  in  Ircland.  And  why 
make  this  change?  The  virtual  censor 
gives  us  the  reasons  in  letters  published  in 
the  Nation  newspaper  over  the  nom  de 
plume  of  "  A  Follower  of  Thomas  Davis." 
The  first  reason  he  gives  is  that  "  Many 
words  to  be  found  in  standard  authorities 
....  are  seldom  if  ever  to  be  met  with 
among  the  people."  ..."  English  standard 
writers  do  not  confine  their  vocabulary  to 
words  picked  up  among  the  people."  A 
penny  catechism  intended  solely  for  the 
most  unlettered  of  our  people  must  be 
turned  to  a  work  on  style,  and  this  innova- 
tion  is  made,  be  it  remembered,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  censor. 

The  next  reason  is  that  5eÁ]\|\  is  a  very 
"  inelegant  word"  (szc).  But  is  the  word  a  low 
or  unsuitable  one  ?  It  was  employed  by 
Father  Donlevy  in  the  Preface  to  the  Paris 
edition  of  his  Catechism,  as  will  be  seen  a 
little  lower  ;  and  it  was  employed  by  Dr. 
Gallagher  in  tJie  first  line  of  Jiisfirst  sermon. 

Now,  since  the  days  of  Keating  we  had 
no  better  writers  of  Irish  tban  Dr.  Gallagher 
and  Father  Donlevy.  The  latter  writer 
used  the  word  to  denote  an  abridírment  in 
a  book  ;  and  the  term  was  used  by  Dr. 
Gallagher  to  describe  a  prayer  —  and 
what  prayer  ?  The  second  part  of  the 
"  Angelical  Salutation."  And  were  a  better 
word  to  be  found  in  Irish  to  quaiify  that 
prayer,  Dr.  Gallagher  would  have  used  it  ; 
and  were  his  "  lips  touched  with  fire,"  he 
could  not  have  found  a  better  word.     And 


this  is  the  word  that  the  "  Follower  of 
Thomas  Davis"  erased,  and  of  which  he 
wrote  in  Extracts  No.  I  and  No.  2  below. 

Extract  No.  I,  from  a  letter  by  a  Follower 
of  Thomas  Davis,  in  the  Nation  of  3 ist 
July,  1886:— 

I  remarked  in  my  first  letter  that  "AcéoniAin"  was  a 
most  classical  word,  much  preferable  to  jeÁnis  "  short," 
which  is  a  very  suitable  word  to  applv  to  a  hurley,  but 
very  inelegant  if  used  to  denote  an  abridgment  in  a  book. 
Dr.  Donlevy  did  not  use  it  after  the  adjective,  where  Mr. 
Fleming  would  place  it,  but  he  put  it  bt/ore  the  adjective 
(see  Mr.  Fleming's  quotations)  ;  but  when  he  wished  a 
word  carrying  the  meaning  of  abridged,  he  took  care  to 
give  accoiiiaiu  a  position  quite  different  to  that  which  he 
had  assigned  to  geÁpn. 

Extract  No.  2,  from  a  letter  by  the  Fol- 
lower  of  Thomas  Davis,  in  the  Nation  of 
28th  August,  1886:— 

But  Mr.  Fleming  would  not  have  accohiaiu,  good  or 
bad.  He  would  have  geÁnu,  though  Dr.  Donlevy  on  this 
point  also  is  as  opposed  to  him  as  the  poles  to  one 
another. 

Extract  No.  3,  from  the  Preface  to  the 

Paris    edition   of   Father    Donlevy's   Catc- 

chism  : — 

Cui]vp*ó,  t>o  -^\é-i|\  corArii'lAccA,  cói]\c  AH  ceAj;o,i]'5 
chníorctnje  fo,  aiu  aii  g-ceut)  aiíia^c,  cniocnujjA'ó  ai)\ 
au  •o]\eAin  00  cleAcc  AiiiÁm  geinu-ceAgAr^A  beAjjA  •oo 
cuiha-ó  Ajup  t)o  ceApAT)  ]\e  Ii-ajato  cionp5Ancói]\eAf), 
A^up  50  mó]\-iiió]\  ]\e  n-AgAró  ieAnb  A1]\  ah  g-clAi]\íu 
110  pÁ'11  cuAi]\mi  rin. 

[translation.] 

The  bulk  of  this  Catechism  will,  probably,  at  first  view 
affright  such  as  are  used  only  to  Wlúeabridgnuiits,  merely 
calculated  for  beginners,  and  chiefly  for  children  at  their 
horn-book  or  thereabouts. 

Extract  No.  4,  from  same  Preface  : — 

■Agur  50  b-ruibro  jníoiiiA  cuihca  caoitoucuacca, 
Ajup  uuntngce  Accumuine  ríop  Agup  ruAr  'iia  meApg 
uoc  ir  nroéAUCA  aii  Aimriuib  eAjrAiiilA. 

[translation.] 

And  it  is  interspersed  with  short  forms  of  actsofde- 
votion,  and  prayers  to  be  used  on  different  occasions. 

This  a  sad  state  of  things  in  holy  Ireland  ! 
The  Follower  of  Thomas  Davis  had  in  his 
handsand  under  his  eyes  Extracts  N0.3  and 
No.  4,  when  he  penned  Extracts  No.  1  and 
No.  2.  And  yet  he  reckoned  so  confidenth/ 
on  the  ignorance  of  the  readers  of  a  high- 
class  literary  paper,  that  he  was  not  afraid  to 
say  in  black  and  white  that  Father  Donlevy 
had  stated  the  very  reverse  of  what  he 
had  said  in  respect  cf  geÁ^.  It  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  go  any  farther,  and 
to  point  out  that  the  Follower  had  equally 
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misrepresentéd  what  Father  Donlevy  had 
said  in  Extract  No.  4.  In  this  extract  the 
reader  sees  that  Father  Donlevy  translated 
Accoiri4i]\e(theplural  of  <\cconu\i]\)  "  short ;" 
and  that  the  "  Follower  "  says  he  employed 
it  to  convey  the  meaning  of  abridged. 

The  readers  will  observe  that  the  "  Fol- 
lower"  /ícz'^callsceA^Ai^A,  "  instructions," 
au  adjective.  This  is  certainly  the  first  in- 
stance  on  record  of  an  honorary  secretary, 
who  is  also  a  critic,  and  a  censor,  unable  to 
distinguish  the  parts  of  speech. 

Some  scholars  think  the  "  Follower  "  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  holding  him  up ;  ano- 

ther  says  :  "  you  pulverized  poor but 

it  was  easy  íbr  you  ;"  and  another,  "  it  is 
poor  work  for  the  Gaelic  Journal"  Now 
what  will  these  scholars  say  when  I  assure 
them  that  I  believe  three  out  of  every  four 
readers  of  the  Nation  believed  his  lucubra- 
tions  unanswerable,  though  in  all  he  wrote 
in  ten  columns  or  so  of  that  paper,  he  did 
not  make  so  many  bona  fide  statements  ; 
but  a  person  with  a  blackened  face — a^aid 
p-oit — is  not  expected  to  say  what  is  true  ; 
and  what  is  smart  and  insuiting  is  sure  to 
carry  those  readers  who  do  not  understand 
the  question  at  issue. 

Lct  me  cite  a  couple  more  instances 
to  show  the  extent  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Irish  ianguage  possessed  by  those 
to  whom  Fathcr  Yorke  committed  Father 
Conway's  little  work  ?  One  of  those 
scholars  in  my  hearing,  and  in  the  hearing 
of  Father  Conway,  said  that  the  original 
manuscript  of  t,eAbo>]\  11  a  h-Uró]\e  was 
written  on  the  skin  of  the  "Uró]\e  bó  ;" 
and  he  repeated  the  words  on  finding  that 
wc  did  not  notice  them.  And,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  this  gentleman  has  been  quoted 
an  authority  on  Irish  literature  by  a 
continental  scholar,  and  by  a  good  Irish 
scholar  in  a  rcmote  locality  in  Ireland  ! 
Another  of  these  gcntlemen — to  whom,  I 
am  informed,  we  owe  the  tcrm  4ccor.u\i]\'in 
the  title — was  askcd  by  a  beginner  in  Irish 
what  was  the  rcason  of  the  letter  n  in  Á]\ 
pÁn,  "  our  bread  ;"  and  to  this  he  could 
make  no  reply. 

Thc  Short  Catcchism  was  translated  by 
a  mcmber  of  the  Council  of  the  Gaelic 
Union.     It  was  passed  through  the  press  by 


other  members  of  the  Gaelic  Union  without 
the  incitements  of  need,  or  greed,  or  praise. 
The  work  was  done  as  unselfishly  as  was  the 
translation  of  the  Kaffir  Catechism  ;  and 
one  paper  only  in  Dublin  would  notice  the 
little  affair. 

Another  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Gaelic  Union,  the  Rev.  P.  Walshe,  C.M.,  at 
his  own  expense,  published  a  second  edition 
of  the  Irish  Imitation  of  Christ — published  it 
at  a  price  that  he  knew  would  never  repay 
him  for  his  outlay.  One  paper  in  Dublin 
noticed  the  work,  though  two  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  Dublin  Press  accepted 
copies  of  the  work,  which  they  promised  to 
review.  Nor  does  the  affair  rest  here. 
The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kirby  laid  the  work 
before  the  Holy  Father.  The  following 
letter  tells  the  rest  ;  but  it  does  not  tell  our 
friends  in  Ireland  and  Britain,  and  America, 
that  this  letter  has  not  been,  to  this  day, 
noticed  in  any  paper  in  Dublin  except 
the  Celtic  Times. 

Rome,  17 'th  December,  18S6. 
Rev.  dear  Sir, 

On  vesterdav  I  liad  the  honour  and  happiness  of  laying 
your  beautiful  edition  of  the  Irish  translation  of  the  Imita- 
tion  oí  Christ  at  thefeet  of  the  Holy  Father,  which  he  was 
pleased  to  receive  most  cordially.  He  carefully  looked 
over  it,  and  enquired  how  far  the  Irish  language  was  still 
in  use,  and  expressed  his  gratification  that  it  was  still 
spohen  by  a  considerable  number  of  his  Irish  children, 
and  that  a  society  of  learned  Irish  scholars  existed  who 
devoted  themselves  to  the  preservation  and  propagation 
of  this  noble  monument  of  our  country  when  it  was  the 
recognised  domicile  of  saints  and  sages. 

His  Holiness  was  pleased  to  authorize  me  to  send  you 
his  apostolic  benediction,  nnd  the  same  to  the  gentlemen 
who  co-operate  with  you  in  the  above  noble  undertahing. 

I  remain,  with  great  esteem, 
Rev.  dear  Sir, 
Yours  very  sincerely  in  Xt., 

►£«  T.  KIRBY,  Abp.  of  Ephesus, 
Rcctor,  &c. 

Rev.  Patriclc  A.  Walshe,  C.M., 
St.  Vincent's,  Cork. 

Accordingly,  the  important  fact  that 
Leo  XIII.  sent  his  special  benediction  to 
members  of  the  Gaelic  Union  Council  has 
been  suppressed  by  the  Dublin  press.  But 
this  might  be  expected  vvhen  the  reports  of 
the  meetings  of  the  Gaelic  Union  are  sup- 
pressed  in  like  manner. — Ed.  G.  J. 

Doli.ard,     Printinghouse,  Dubi,in. 
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FIND  AND  THE  PHANTOMS. 

Our  readers  will  be  thankful  for  the  importunity  that 
prevailed  on  fhe  author  of  the  paper  below  to  give  it  for 
insertion  in  the  Gaelic  Journal.  Tlie  paper  is  really  valu- 
able  as  a  Hterary  notice  ;  but  it  is  still  more  valuable  as 
showing  that  a  notice  of  an  Irish  work  can  be  written, 
and  vigorously,  without  any  admixture  of  bitterness  or 
personality.  "Find  and  the  Phantoms  "  is  a  short  Laoi 
pAnnrnjeAccA  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  published  with  a 
translation  in  the  Revue  Celtiqtie  by  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes, 
who  was  pronounced  many  years  since,  by  Mr.  Williams 
of  Dungarvan,  as  perhaps  the  best  Celtic  scholar  in  the 
world.  The  language  of  the  little  poem  is  somewliat 
antiquated  :  if  put  into  modern  Irish,  any  good  speaker 
of  the  languagé  would  understand  every  word  and  every 
idiom  in  it  ;  and  yet  this  great  Irish  scholar  fell  into 
several  mistalces  in  his  translation  of  it.  Should  not  this 
be  a  lesson  to  every  Irish  scholar  writirig  for  scholars — not 
to  believe  that  he  alone  is  infallible,  and  not  to  dip  his 
pen  in  gall  when  noticing  the  works  of  others?  and  this 
lesson  is  as  néedful  to  Mr.  Stokes  as  to  anyone  else. 
Had  he  been  the  reviewer  in  this  case,  he  would  have 
used  the  scalpel  mercilessry — but  would  his  notice  have 
been  more  vigorous  on  that  account  ?  I  think  not.  Ed. 
G.  Journal. 

Dear  Mr.  Fleming,— As  promised,  I  send  you  the 
few  notes  I  had  made  some  time  back  in  answer  to  your 
queries  on  Whitley  Stohes'  translation  of  the  poem  "  Find 
and  the  Phantoms,"  from  the  Book  of  Leinster. 

1.  Line  33.     Asiút  claideb  is  gell  cét. 

-dg  rúo  cLoróeAm  ir  geAÍL  (Le)  céAO. 
W.  S.  translated  this  "There  is  a  sword  ihe/>led°e  of 
hundreds."  Though  ^edLL  does  mean  a  pledge,  it  has 
other  meanings  not  found  in  dicts.  which  might  be  more 
satisfactory  here,  c.q:  ir  JcaLL  Leir  é,  if  gec\LL  Le  h-ón 
e>  T  geALL  ^e  c"  e>  &c-  Ln  none  of  these  examples  does 
ge^LL  mean  pledge,  but  "  equal,"  "  worth,"  "  like,"  any 
of  which  would  be  better  than  pledge  in  the  sentence 
above.  There  is  a  sword  equal  to  hundreds—  worth  hun- 
dreds — like  hundreds  in  destructive  power.  It  Is  easy  to 
see  how  the  word  c,eALL  comes  to  mean  "  equal,"  "  like," 
inasmuch  as  the  geALL— pledge  or  deposit — is  given  as  an 
equivalent  of  something  else. 

2.  buideac  é  do  mac  Eoghan  :  line  46. 

buioeAó  é  00  (oe?)  hiac  eog/xm,    "Thanhful  was 

he  to  Eogan's  son." 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  one  of  the  numerous 

instances  to  be  found  in  manuscripts  where  00  is  written 

instead  of  oe.     Certainly  the  use  of  00  after  bmoeAC  is 

not  in  conformity  with  good  usage  in  the  modern  spoken 


or  written  language,  oe  being  universal  with  correct 
speahers.  CÁ  me  btnóeAC  "Oíoc,  not  omc,  is  the  expres- 
sion  one  hears  every  day.  "Oioc  is  the  personal  pronoun 
cú  in  composition  with  the  preposition  oe,  whereas  ouic 
is  the  same  pronoun  cú  with  the  preposition  00.  We 
must  conclude  therefore  that  when  a  noun  is  used  as  in 
the  above  sentence  oe  is  the  preposition  that  should 
precede  it. 

3.  Bendachais  cach  da  chele. 

beAinuujeAr   cÁc  oÁ   céiLe.     "Each   blessed  the 
other."  (W.  S.)' 

The  translation  is  rather,  Each  saluted  the  other.  The 
Irish  equivalent  of  each  blessed  tlie  other,  is  beAunuije<\r 
cÁc  Á  céiLe.  oÁ  in  the  text  is  for  00  a,  and  corresponds 
with  the  compound  pronoun  omc  in  the  expression  50 
m-beAiimnjpó  oía  ótnc,  which  is  a  usual  form  of  salu- 
tation.  The  verb  beAiimiJAo  is  used  in  making  the 
salutation,  it  is  also  used  to  name  that  act  of  civility,  con- 
sequently  the  words  in  the  text  should  be  translated  : 
"  Each  saluted  the  other."  If  we  wished  to  say — May 
God  bless  them,  we  would  not  say  50  m-beAiimugio  oía 
óóib,  but  50  m-beAnmnjió  oía  iao.  Besides  the  con- 
text  should  malce  it  clear  that  it  is  not  a  blessing  that  is 
meant,  but  a  salutation. 

The  following  texts  from  the  Irish  Bible  are  to  the 
point:  Agur  00  beAnmn  jeAOA]\  00  =  and  they  saluted 
him — Judges  xviii.,  15.  Ajjur  cÁimc  Agur  beAnmnj;  ré  ÓÁ 
óeA]\b]\Áicnib  =and  he  came  and  saluted  his  brethren. — 
I  Sam.  xvii.,  22. 

■Agur  a  nuAin  CÁ1111C  "OÁibi  a  b-rojur  00  '11  pobAL 
00  beAUiuug  ré  oóib  (saluted  them). —  I  Sam.  xxx.,  21. 

111Á  ceAgmAnn  éAiioume  moc,  nÁbeAniunjóo  (salute 
him  not). — 2  Kings,  iv.,  29. 

■Agur'  11Á  beAuuuijio  00  neAc  A1]\  bic  'r aii  c-rLije 
(salute  noman). — Luke  x.,  4. 

VjeAinunje  pém  oÁ  céiLe  mAiLLe  ]\e  póig  uaoiíica 
(saluté  one  another). — Rom.  xvi.,  16. 

In  the  following  set  of  examples  beAiinujJAÓ  with  the 
accusative  of  the  object  means  to  bless. 

■Agur  00  beAnmng  ré  é.  And  he  blessed  him. — Gen. 
xiv.,  19. 

'■Agur  00  beAunuijeAOAn  UebecA.  And  they  blessed 
Rebecca. — xxiv.,  60. 

•AjU]'  A    ]-é  ]-0  A11   11ÍÓ    OO    La1íA1]\   A  11-ACA1]\    ]\1U,   A^tt]- 

00  beAnmnj  íao  (and  blessed  them). — Gen.  xlix.,  28. 

&$u]-  00  cóg  <\Ánon  fUAp  a  LÁtii  leac  jvif  &t\  b-pooAL, 
Agu]-  00  bcAiimnó  íao  (and  blessed  them). — Levit.  9-22. 

•Agu]-  00  CUA10  im\oipi  Agur1  <.\Á]\on  50  pAiLLunn  An 
coiii-cmniinijce  Ajup  cahjaoa]\  auiac  A^ur  00  beAti- 
mngeAOAn  au  pobAL  (and  blessed  the  people).~Levit. 
ix.,  23. 
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■d5ur  ■o'pll  An  ]\í5  a  AgAi-ó,  A5ur  T)o  beAnnnui5  ré 
córh-cnuinniu5AT>  irnaeL  uiLe  (ana  blessed  all  the  con- 
gregation  of  lsrael). — I  Kings  viii. ,  14. 

4.  fennaid,  cosgraid,  cen  iuireach. 

rentiAio,   cor5Ai]\io,   5ah   ruipeAc.      He  fiays,  he 
destroys,  wuhout  delay  (W.  S.) 

Cor5]\A-ó  =  destructionisgivenin  O'Donovan's  supplt. 
to  O  Keilly's  Dict.  with  reíerences  to  passages  in  the 
Annals  of  (Jlster,  Tigernagh  and  the  Four  Masters.  At 
a.d.  825  in  the  Four  Masters  the  words  Corqxax)  AonAtg 
CobmÁin,  &c.  occur,  and  O'D.  gives  the  íollowing  foot 
note  on  Corcn«Yó. 

"The  Irisii  word  corcnA'ó  is  rendered  skirmish  or 
onset,  in  tlie  old  translations  of  the  Annals  of  Ulster  ;  but 
the  original  compiler  of  the^e  Annals  translates  it  by 
desiructo." 

All  this  notwithstanding,  the  rendering  of  the  verb 
cosgraid  in  the  above  passage  seems  too  generic,  for  in 
the  spoken  language  the  word  is  used  to  indicate  the 
nianner  of  destruction.  The  verb  cor5Aipc  usually 
means  to  hack,  to  cliop,  to  mangle  ;  cÁ  ré  cor5ApcA  is 
said  of  something  that  is  torn  to  pieces,  hacked,  01 
mangled ;  so  the  words  of  the  text  would  be  better 
transiated  thus  : — "  He  flays,  he  hacks,  without  delay." 
It  is  indeed  a  very  suitable  word  as  applied  in  tlie  tale. 

In  the  Battle  of  Gabhra  the  following  lines  occur  : — 

111  A]\  •00  COtlA1]\C  OrCU]\ 

1lmne  co]*ac  ]\ig  ei]\ionn 
5caLLa]*  CAinbne  a  bAr5A"ó. 
'r  a  cor5Ai]\c  ]\e  riA  5éA]\-LÁinn. 
And  to  hew  him  in  pieces  with  his  keen  blade. 

0'Kearney,  pg.  78 

5.  Maith  linn  dia  ndama  duinn 

IIIaic  Lmn  oÁ  tvoAtnA  •oumn.    Well  for  us  if  he 
grant  (liie)  to  us  (W.  S.) 

11U1C  Lmn  means  literally,  well  (good)  with  us,  i.e.  in 
our  estimation,  and  so  the  phrase  is  used  idiomatically  to 
express  a  wish,  desire,  good  pleasure.  It  never  means 
wellfor  us,  which  would  be  in  irish  ihaic  •óúmn. 

1r  111AIC  L11111  gun  cÁmic  cu,    We  are  glad  you  came. 

irmAic-óúnin  gun  cáimc  cu,  It  is  welliorusvoucame. 

'i  he  latter  phrase  ís  used  to  signiiy  the  real  uulity  oí  an 
object,  or  of  an  act ;  the  former  expresses  our  apprecia- 
tion  ol  n.  One  might  say  of  something  that  would  be 
good  lor  hiin,  but  which  he  did  not  like,  buó  iíiaic  -óahi 
e,  acc  11  í  111  aic  L10111  é. 

'l  hc  differeuce  between  Ihe  two  phrases  is  so  wide  that 
110  Irish  spealcei  would  ever  usc  or  mistake  one  for  the 
other.  The  words  Liotn  and  OAtn  are  used  similarlv-  with 
other  adjectives  also,  thtis  :— 

if  beA5  L10111  é  =  I  consider  it  (too)  little. 

w  bc-A5  oAin  é  =  It  is  (in  lact)  (too)  little  for  me. 

bAo  mo,\  A11  1116  Lioiii  é  o'fAgAiL,  1  considered  it  a 

matter  ol  unportance  to  have  got  it. 
bAt.  tiion  Ati  nró  *&m  ó  o'f^5o,ii,  It  was  a  matter  of 

importance  to  me  to  have  got  it. 
Ati  be-A5  Lcac  é  r,n  ?     Do  you  thmk  that  (too)  little  ? 
irbeActiom  é,  a5u,-  ir  beA5  oaiii  é,  1  consider  it 

(too;  little,  and  n  really  is  (too)  lutle  for  me 
411  ti,o,\   Lcac  -oau,  é?     Is    it    (100)  much,   in    vour 

e  ■iu.iation,  lor  me  ?     Aud  hence  colloquiallv,  Dv 

you  grudge  n  to  me? 
m  mór  L,om  ou,c  é.     Col.     You  may  have  it  with 

ure. 
1f  be^5  Ltom  -ouic  ó.     I  feel  that  >t  is  (too)  little  for 


you. 

■••5  1 .10111  An  méitj  riii. 
cient  íor  mc 


Col.     So  much  is  suffl- 


ni  beA5  Liom  oe.     (I  feel)  I  have  enough  of  it  =:  I 
am  satisfied. 
This  last  is  a  common  expression  at  meals  to  signify 
that  one  is  sufficiently  helped  : — 

m'  beA5  biom  x>e,  5o  ]\Aib  niAic  a5ac  =  I  am  nicely 
helped,  thank  you. 
6.  Muchtar  an  teine  bai  this. 

tnúccAn  An  ceme  bí  fíof.  The  fire  that  lay  below 
was  (is  [?])  quenched  (W.  S.) 
Síor  in  this  connection  does  not  indicate  relative  posi- 
tion  as  the  translator  seems  to  thinlc ;  it  means  simply 
"  down  "  in  the  sense  of  "  made  "  or  "  kindled  "  on  the 
hearth.  (Á)  bi  fíor  =  which  was  down,  i.e.,  "  madé"  or 
"bindled."  Cinn  pior  cemne  tiiAic  Ann  rm.  Put 
down  a  good  fire  there:  bí  aii  cemne  fíor  Atn'  comne. 
The  fire  was  down  (made)  before  me.*  Tliose  are  every 
day  expressions.  The  use  of  thé  word  "rior"  comes 
very  likely  from  the  low  positionof  the  hearth,  which  was 
on  a  level  with  the  floor  ;  its  equivalent  is  also  commonly 
used  by  English  speakers  in  the  same  connection. 

PROFESSOR  ZIMMER  AND  SOME  OTHERS. 

Second  to  Mr.  Stokes — if  second — both  in  his  know- 
ledge  of  the  Old  and  Middle  Irish,  and  in  the  severity  of 
his  stnctures  on  others  woricing  in  the  same  fleld  of  litera- 
ture — is  the  German  scholar,  Professor  Zimmer.  This 
celebrated  professor  visited  Dublin  two  or  three  years 
since, and examinedan  Irish MS.  m  the  Franciscan  Convent, 
Merchant's-quay.  In  this  MS.  there  were  a  number  of 
Tales  of  •ptotm  niAc  CuriiAibL  and  of  his  warriors.  The 
transciiber  of  the  MS.  at  the  end  of  it  wrote  : 

111  o  iíiaLLacc  o,\c  a  pititi ;  My  curse  on  thee,  O  pen  ; 

"OA]\  Lmn  ACAOt  5o  li-oLc,  In  my  opinion  tliou  art  bad, 

TllApnAc  puA]\Ar  cú  ]\e  5Ler,  As  I  did  not  get  thee  to 

mend  ; 

•AcÁ  An  beAbnÁn  pém  5o  b-obc.     The  little  book  itself 

is  bad. 

i.e.  It  has  suffered  (from  the  badness  of  the  pen). 

Professor  Zimmer  took  this  verse  to  be  Old  Irish,  and 
wrote  it  thus  :  Mo  mhallacht  ort  a  Phinn,  darlind  ataoi 
go  holc  mar  nach  (?)  fuarustu  regles,  ata  an  lebran  íein  go 
holc. 

Vionn  is  a  man's  name,  gen.  a  fmn,  O  Fionn,  or  Fingal. 

peAiin  a  pen,  gen.  a  pmn,  O  pen. 

The  Prolessor  thought  that  the  scribe  had  said  "  be 
cursed  O  Fmgal "  and  that  he  called  the  "  MS.  a  bad 
book  ;  "  because  he  (the  scribe)  was  "an  austerely-minded 
íriar  [wlioj  could,  in  a  tit  oí  ascetic  zeal,  suficr  liimself  to 
be  carried  away  so  far  as  to  use  the  words  '  be  cursed,  O 
Fingal,' "  &c. 

In  commenting  on  the  foolish  translation  of  the  passage 
in  Sir  John  Maudeville's  Travels  (tV.  J.,  No.  24,  p.  3791, 
I  appealed  to  ioieigners  editing  Irislr  works,  to  consult 
some  Irish-speaking  scholar  ere  publishing  their  editions 
of  these  works.  'L  his  precaution  is  especialiy  necessary 
when  the  subject  matter  in  any  \vay  pertains  to  religion, 
or  to  devotional  practices,  and,  more  e;>pecially,  wnere 
the  editor  is  not  of  the  same  religion  as  the  writer 
of  the  original  work.  The  ridiculous  translation  of 
Mr.  Abercromby  has  not  yet,  I  believe,  been  corrected 
in  the  Revae  Ceiiique.  And  how  many  a  laugh  will  be 
raised  m  Germany  at  the  expense  of  the  "  austerely-min- 
ded  friar."  This  account  ot  Professor  Z'immer's  mistakes 
1  take  írom  a  letter  in  the  Academy  written  by  Standish 
11.  0'Grady.  The  mistakes  of  Messrs.  Stokes  and 
Zimmer  ought  to  shame  Irishmen  into  the  learning  of 

*  In  like  manner  we  say  Cui,\  ríor  An  concÁn.  Put  the 
pot  dovin,  i.e.,  on  the  fire,  Cui]\  riof  An  feótb.  Put  the 
nieat  dozun,  i.e.,  ;o  boil. 
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their  own  language — to  leam  to  speak  it  especially :  learn- 
ing  it  as  a  dead  language,  they  see,  does  not  keep  first- 
rate  scholars  from  committing  blunders  at  every  turn. — 
Ed.  G.J 

P.S. — Since  the  above  vvas  written,  I  find  that  ourgood 
friend,  the  Editor  of  the  Bostoti  Pilot,  deprecatesthe  bitter 
criticism  on   Professor  Zimmer,  from  which   I   took   the 
notice  above,  as  well  as  the  bicberings  of  Irish  scholars  in 
general.      "  The  quarrels    of  authors  "    are  humiliating, 
whether  the  subject  of  the  biclcerings  be  English,  or  Latin, 
or  Greek,  or  Irish  ;  and   I   think  the  bitterness  has  not 
been  confined  to  Celtic  literature.     It  Would  appear  from 
Mr,  G'Grady's    letter  in   the   Academy,    that   Professor 
Zimmer  had  alluded  to  him    in    very  uncomplimentary 
terms  ;  and  the  learned  Professor  can  do  this  as  well  as 
most  people.     Criticism  on  the  work  of  the  Professor  was 
certainly  justified  :  it  was  more  than  that  :  it  was  a  pósi- 
tive  duty  to  Irish  students— a  duty  that  I  would  do  had  I 
been  acquainted  with  the  German  language.     The  greatest 
difncultv  that  Irish  stu'dents  hereaíter  will  have  tocontend 
with  is  the  correction  of  the  blunders  and  errors  and  cor- 
ruptions  introduced  into  Irish  treatises  during  this  century . 
In  the  MS.  in  the  Franciscan  Convent  tliat  was  pronounced 
"  bad,"   there   are   some   fifty   or   si.\ty   of  these  LAOi.úe 
p  41111  uroeAccA  :    Professor  Zimmer  published    the   fir>t 
line  of  each  of  these  pieces,  with  a  translation,  and  in  the 
three-fourths    of    these    translations,    according    to    Alr. 
0'Grady,  he  is  glaringly  wrong.     Surely,  it  is  the  dutyof 
Irish-spealdng  scholars  to  show  these  errors.     Irishmen 
commit   errors  as  vvell  as   foreigners,  no  doubt ;   but  no 
Irish  scholar  vvho  speaks  the  ianguage  vvould  commit  the 
errors  pointed  out  by  Mr.  0'Grady.     Lately,  in  loohing 
through  0'Reilly's  Irish  Writers,  I  found  this  line — being 
the   first   one   of  a  poem  by  "OÁibÍT)  ó  OnuA-oAir» — ~£\x> 
AmbpofAC  aii  reAnnAtne  hau  fiAn  &  5U111  ? — though  ig- 
norant  the  flayer,  is  not  his  knee  crooked  ?     The  note  of 
interrogation  and  the  translation  are  0'Reilly's.     Take 
away  the  note  of  interrogation  and  the  translation  will  be  : 
"  though  ignorant  the  fiayer  that  did  not  bend  his  knee, 
i.e.,  in  prayer  or  at  confession ;"  and  this  is  vvhat  the  poet 
wrote.     0'Reilly,  unfortunately,  had  no  colloquial  know- 
ledge  of  his  native  tongue  ;  hence  his  many  errors,  in 
spite  of  his  industry.     It  may  be  as  well  here,  as  my  hand 
is  in,   to  point  out  a  line  in   "  Finn  and  the  Phantoms  " 
that  I  forgot  submitting  to  our  learned    correspondent. 
Tucsam  aichne  arar  neolass.     CucrAm  =  [cugAtn  aj\]  Aicne 
Ain  Án  n-eoLur- — we  toolc  our  bearmgs,  and  savv  which  way 
we  had  to  go. — W.  S.,  line  202.     Now,  there  is  no  allu- 
sion  to  bearings  in  the  original  line,  which  says  simplv, 
"  vve  knew  our  way."     110  piArrang  pionn  ■o'pAnnAib 
eir\ionn  An  ■o-cugAOAn  Aicne  a\\\.     -ATmbnAOAri  các  a 
5-coiccnme  nÁn  cugdtxvp.     Fionn  asked  the  Fianans  of 
Erinn  did  they  kno7V  hbn.     Each  in  common  said,  that 
they  did  not. — Pursuit  of  Diarmuid  and  Grainne.     This 
is  the  stereotyped  phraseology  of  our  tales.     Equally  well 
understood  is  the  term  eobur  for  eoUif  iia  ftíge.     <3m 
b-ruiL  An  c-eoLur  ajac  ahh,  do  youknowthe  way  there, 
is  more  often  said  than  eóLur  nA  rLí§e  ah  cí  bíonn  ■oaLL 
ní  peAr  •oo    cÁ    coiiAtne  m   a  o-cr\iALLAim  ■o'eAr-buró 
eóLur-  ( for  want  ofhiioioing  the  way). — Iveating. 

To  edit  an  Irish  book,  or  to  write  fairly  in  Irish,  a  per- 
son  must  be  an  Irish  scholar,  and  he  must  have  a  collo- 
quial  knowledge  of  the  language.  I  suppose  without  this 
colloquial  acquaintance  with  the  language,  a  person  may 
get  a  good  knowledge  of  Irish  in  the  same  way  as  peo- 
ple  become  Latin  and  Greek  scholars  by  years  of  close 
study  ;  but  nobody  devotes  these  years  to  the  study  of 
Celtic.  Whitley  Stokes,  Professors  Zimmer  and  Windisch, 
and  others,  have  studied  the  Old  and  MHdle  Irisli  for 


years,  but  when  they  approach  the  bounds  of  the  Modern 
Irish,  they  are  in  a  fog  ;  we  see  them  floundering  in  it. 
Perhaps  if  we  knew  the  Middle  and  Old  Irish  we  could 
see  them  lost  in  the  fog  too. 

Martin  A.  O'Brennan,  it  is  said,  could  speak  Irish  well. 
He  published  works  on  Irish  literature — one  good-sized 
volume  he  devoied  to  -Atrce  SheAJAm  111  chonAill,  an 
easy  poem  of  a  few  hundred  lines.  One  of  these  lines 
was,  11A  civí  muncAróe  bA,  LeAbAi-|\,  geugA,  "  the  three 
Murroughs  who  were  long  of  arms  ;"  and  this  he  rendered, 
"  the  three  Murphys  of  oxen,  books  and  groves."  The 
readers  ofthe  Journal  vviil  understand  these  bhmders.  It 
is  worth  mentioning  that  O'Brennan  wrote  to  Mr. 
Williams,  of  Dungarvan,  for  the  translation  of  the  line, 
vvhich,  of  course,  he  got  at  once  ;  but  he  preferred  his 
own  rendering.  Such  is  the  work  that  shams  do  in  Irish 
literature  ;  even  when  they  could  get  their  blunders  cor- 
rected  without  trouble,  they  put  them  into  print  for  the 
benefit  of  Irish  students,  present  and  future  ! 

Two  or  three  years  since  Professor  Zimmer  vvas  in 
Dublin — it  was  then  he  examined  the  MS.  in  the  Francis- 
can  Convent.  I  was  introduced  to  him,  and  had  he  asked 
me  the  translation  of  these  titles,  I  vvould  have  set  him 
right  in  as  many  minutes  as  he  has  committed  errors.  On 
the  occasion  of  our  meeting,  the  Professor  repeated  the 
first  and  last  lines  of  the  stanza  quoted  above,  and  laughed 
at  its  humour,  but  without  any  levity.  He  prunounced 
a  pnni  as  distinctly  as  I  would  ;  how  he  could  get  this 
sound  fiom  a  pmn  is  a  puzzle.  Had  he  repeated  the 
the  whole  stanza,  I  would  of  course  have  detected  the 
mistake  in  a  moment. — Ed.  G.J. 


AN  EXTRACT  FROM  THE  HISTORY 
OF  EDMOND  0'CLEARY. 

By  John  O'Neachtain,  or  Norton. 


Of    John    O'Neachtain,   0'Reilly 
"  Irish  Writers,  A.D.  17 15  "  : — 


says, 


"John  O'Neachtain,  or  Norton,  lived  at  this  time  in 
the  county  of  Meath,  a  man  much  advanced  in  years. 
He  was  the  author  of  many  oiiginal  pieces,  and  translated 
several  others  from  the  Latin  language  into  Irish." 
0'Reilly  gives  the  first  line  of  forty-one  pieces  in  poetry 
by  O'Neachtain,  the  only  one  of  those  kno\vn  to  ordinary 
Irish  readers  is  the  inimitable  Mag^ie  Laidir,  printed  in 
Hardiman's  "  Irish  Minstrelsy."  The  first  piece  mentioned 
by  0'Reilly,  he  says,  "  was  written  shortly  alter  the 
Battle  of  the  Boyne,  when  the  author  was  deprived  of  all 
his  property  by  the  English  soldicrs,  except  one  small 
Irish  book  which  they  left  vvith  him,  because  they  could 
not  read  it." 

0'Redly  also  gives  the  titles  of  three  pieces  in  prose  by 
O'Neachtain.  Of  these  the  third— the  forty-fourth  piece 
on  0'Reilly's  list — is  the  History  of  Edmond  0'Cleary, 
írom  which  our  extract  is  taken.  0'Reilly  thus  mentions 
it : — "  The  History  of  Edmond  O'Clearv,  a  tictitious 
story,  written,  it  would  appear,  for  the  purpose  of  turning 
into  ridicule  persons  learning  the  English  language.  This 
tale  abouuds  with  genuine  liumour. " 

Persons  vvho  preferred  murdering  the  King's  English 
to  speahing  in  the  language  they  understood,  vvere  laughed 
at  by  O'Neachtain  ;  but  he  also  laughed  quictly  at  stmgit 
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ness,  excessive  drinking,  quarrelling,  boasting,  _  super- 
stition,  gaming,  and  the  other  vices  and  follies  of  his  time, 
and  of  our  time  too.     The  History  of  0'Cleary  ín  bnef 

is  this  : — 

Edmund  0'Cleary  was  anobleand  magnammous  prmce 
of  the  west  of  Ireland,  devoted  altogether  to  Bacchus 
and  the  Muses.  Before  his  marriage,  his  intended  spouse 
drew  such  a  picture  of  the  giant  and  wiched  magician, 
John  Barlevcorn,  called  in  Irish,  Cuirvm  SeAub  1  n-T>eine 
(a),  that  he  solemnly  promised  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  necromancer,  either  in  war  or  battle  or  alliance. 
Aíter  some  time,  however,  the  fame  of  Cui|\in  Seanb 
became  a  subject  of  discourse  at  every  fireside  even  in 
Connaught,  so  chat  0'Cleary  could  neither  rest  nor  sleep 
until  he  had  come'up  to  Dublin  to  enter  the  lists  against 
the  giant. 

Notwithstanding  the  violation  of  his  solemn  promise  to 
his  wife,  she  came  with  0'Cleary  to  Dublin,  where  he 
encountered  the  treacherous  giant,  first  at  AcA'ó  ah 
T)r>oniA  (/>),  now  Thomas-street,  and  again  at  11eAT>  ah 
em  (c),  now  the  Phoenix.  0'Cleary  performed  prodigies 
of  vaíour,  but  was  overcome  in  both  encounters  by 
treachery.  After  the  fight  at  11eAT>  aii  em,  0'Cleary 
with  his  wife  retreoted  to  Athlone,  where  thinldng  them- 
selves  secure  they  became  remiss  ;  but  Ctnnm  SeAnb, 
whom  they  thought  in  Dublin,  swooped  upon  them  and 
captured  their  servant,  ocu  in-boinii  Liaé  fúiLeAc  (d), 
whose  ears  Ctnrxm  Se<\]\b  cut  off  so  that  the  servant  died. 
Our  extract  begins  at  this  juncture — 0'Cleary's  wife,  like 
another  Kate  O'Shanter,  íecturing  him  with  might  and 
main.  They  again  set  out  on  their  retreat,  pursued  by 
Cuinm  SeAjvb  through  Roscommon  into  Leitrim,  where  the 
giant  gaveup  the'pursuit,  that  district  being  ihe  patrimony 
of  his  cousins,  bulcÁn  "btiATÓeAriUA  (,?),  and  StróAn  Sia- 
fúiLeAc,  the  sons  of  Coiy\ce.  DuLcÁn  met  the  fugitives 
and  invited  them  to  his  inn.  An  account  of  their  enter- 
tainment  there  closes  the  extract. 

OWeachtain  was  the  greatest  master  of  the  language 
in  his  time  or  since,  and  his  diction,  in  words  and  idiom, 
comes  nearest  to  what  a  good  Irish  writer  in  Munster 
would  now  employ.  For  this  reason  we  give  the  extract 
as  a  copy  and  model  for  those  students  who  are  trying  to 
acquire  a  good  style  of  composition.  There  are  many 
expressions  peculiar  to  thewestem  province  in  the  History ; 
but  these,  as  well  as  all  other  difficulties,  will  be  explained. 

(a)  Cumii  ale  ;  SeAvdj  1  n-t>eine,  bitter  in  the  end. 
(/>)  Acao  A11  •onomA  (AÓAt),  a  field  ;    t)]\omA,  gen.   of 
■Djvom,  a  mountain  ridge). 

(c)  HcAo  Ati  éin  (neAt),  a  nest ;  éin  gen.  of  etm,  a  bird). 

(d)  botw=a  groat ;  oéc  m-bomn,  2s.  8y2d. ;  Liac- 
fúileAÓ,  grey-eyed.  Sixty  ycars  ago  a  sixpence  in  Ire- 
land  passed  for  6%d.,  a  shilling  for  13^.,  a  half-crown 
for2s.  8%d.;  this  was  the  o6c  m-bomn'.  In  Munster 
this  coin  was  called  píofA  occ  o-circiún  ;  the  groat  was 
callcl  circiún  there. 

(t)  buicÁn  buAitieAnuA.  Bulcan  the  troublesome. 
The  Dublin  Pennjr  Journal,  Vol.  I.,p.  190,  says  :— "The 
Irish  bulcan,  Rutty  tells  us,  was  [a  whiskeyl  made  from 
black  oats." 

(/)  Suoau  pAfuileAÓ,  ruoAn  or  rugÁn,  a  sucher,  a 
voung  pig  ;  some  sort  of  whiskey  made  of  oats  ■  riAfui- 
Uac,  I  do  not  know,  It  may  be  a  mistalte  forriAn- 
VmLcAó,  of  the  crooked  eycs.  r     ' 

( ^'V'  AVIU,15  Acéite  -o'éAiiioiin  cneAt)  -o'eipvij 
t>'a  (1;  LuacaiLI.  TJo  Aicpip  éAmonn  -oi 
WAji  t)o  bí.    1lí  b-fuiji-ó  mé  uaic  ,2)  gobjtAc 


ah  T>ic,b<\.l  rm  "oo  j-eAcncvó,  Ajup  a  p-iop 
AgAC  p-ém  11AÓ  bAineAnn  aoii  nec\c  vo  (3) 
11  ac  b-p-AJAnn  A11  curo  ir  tneA-pA.  1]'  p-íon 
pn,  A|t  ÓAiTionn,  Agur  if  micit)  *otimn  im- 
ceAcc  50  p]\Ab  Ar  ro,  "o'eAgLA  é  x>o  ceAÓc 
oj\|w\mn,  (4)  A^ur  ní  rA  n'10  (5)  "oíojbÁtA  t>o 
'óéAnA-ó  •Ó1111111.  T3éAiiAin,  A|\  ipe.  "Oo 
j;UiAipeAT)A]\  aii  rm,  a^ur  111'  T>eÁnnA*oAn 
comnuróe  50  pÁn^A-OAp  ]\or  comcoriicpom 
ComÁin  :  Agup  ah  cjiác  t>o  j-AoiLeAT)A]\  ror- 
Lon^popc  iia  1i-oróce  rm  *oo  có^bÁiL  Atin, 
cia  cíT>riT>ír  fAn  cAob  caLL  oo'n  c-rnÁi*o 
acc  Cuipm  SeA]\b  1  n-T>ei]ieAt>-]\UT)  ipbeA^  A 
•pAOiteA"OA]\.  ^X"oubAi]\c  aii  beAn  Annro : 
pLÁig  A1]\  aii  b-reA|i  ti o ;  bi"ó  x>o  nóp  aii 
c-rAL'Amn, -poin  Agur  fiA]\,  Agup  1  ^-ComiAccA 

11A    r-ctlApi,  A^tip    Ag    O     0]11A111    A1]\    A    C1110. 

T)éAiiAiii  A]"  po,  a  éwmoinn,  A]\  ri,  ói]\  ní 
1i-Áic  moiUe  •óumn  m  aoii  bAibe  beir  aii 
•oiAbAÍ  OAontiA  i'ro.  V1'0!1  ^,  A]\  CAnionn  ; 
A^uf  ir  bAojÍAc  Liom,  51  bé  ai]\  bic  Áic  a 
poiú]\p-Am  A]\  ^-eoLcA,  nnniA  m-beró  pmne 
Leip-reAn  50  111  -beró  ré-reAn  Lnine  :  A1]\ 
c\pon  pm  reAcónAmAoro,  hia]\  ir  p-eÁ]\]\  ir 
péioi]\  Lmn,  é.     Ann  ]-m,  00  cjuaLLaoaji  ai]\ 

A  11-AJA1-Ó  ']-A1l  g-CplíÓ,  Agur  X)0  ]-CAT)  A1l 
•pACAC    Tj'Á    Lo]\^A1]\eACC    1110]-    piA    0]\CA  :     Ag 

meAp  50  rAoiUroir  a  b]\Áic]\e,eATJon,  OuLcÁn 
buAróeA]\cA,  A511]-  St'roAn  SK\]'-úiLeAc,  niAc 
Coi]\ce,  gA]\Ab  p-eA]iAim  cLorónii  tjo  cionpgAHi 
ATJéAHATJ  Tjo'n  (6)  p'onii  ]-m  (7).  *Oo  pmuAin, 
póp,  50  111-buTj  1i-iomiAn  ]\im  Agup  mncmn, 
mém  A511]-  Aigne,  t>o  rém  Agur  oóib  ;  A511]- 
nío]\  butj  Aiii]\u]-  Leip  (8)  50  n-niieó]\Aroíp 
t)]\oic  beA]\c  tjío^aLcac  éigm  A1]\  CAtnonn 
A511]-  Ai]\  a  céiLe  ;  agtip  ir  unne  rín  x>o   ÓAr 

A1]\  A1]-    50   LAIjmb,  A]\obÁlL    Agup  A  110CCAT3 

a  -o-cÁ]\Ia  mÁ  beALAÓ,  i]-ioL  Ajjur  Áp-o,  bocc 
A^up  fAróbi]\,  05  Agur  reAn,  rtÁn  no  eAg- 
c]\UAit) :  p-Á  cuniA  Leip-]-eAn  é;  butb  íi-iAfg 
<\   5-cA]-p-Aróe  m  a  L1011.     ^cc    p-Á^AmAoro 

A'-OéAHAtj  A1l    t)011A1]-    é,    111A]\    ip     gnÁc    Leif, 

a^u]-  cA]-Am<\oit)  50  1i-eAmonn  t)'rÁ5AiiiA]i 
A5  ceiceAt)  ó'n  h-acac,  Agup  Ag  c]\iaLL  níop 
•oonime  pu\]\  'pAH  g-ctuge. 

-An  CAn  11  ac  b-rACAitj  ah   p-ACAc  ]\oniie  110 
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'ha  óiaij,  oo  jIac  meirneAc,  A^uf  món- 
tiiedntiiiM  é,  Aguf  -o'micij  ^ah  cnne,  ^ah 
coipmeAfg  50  ]iÁmig  ceófAnnAib  feApbAÓA, 
p-eótcAÓA,  v/o]»AoipeACA,  rop^ACA,  feujiUAine, 
concAe  tiAcoponiA. 

Tlío]i  ciaii  aiui  fin  oóib  pÁ'n.  ahi  (9)  a 
•o-cÁptA  OutcÁn  buAfóeApcA  teó.  *Oo  feAf 
fíop-ÓAom  p/Áitce  pnu  (10)  50  bÁfóeAmmt, 
mioÓAi]»,  111111  nnceAfÓA,  "o'a  11-iAppuiT)  teif 
o'Á  Ápuf  fém  o  bío-OA]\  a  ouaiii  (ii)  fAti 
cí]\.  A  oubAipc  Ann  fo  ah  lomcufóeAcc  te 
h-é-Amonn  :  -d  CAinomn,  a  iiii'n]\nin,  a]\  p', 
tiA  rneAtjAif  aii  fÁitce  nó  ah  cuipeAO  ;  ói]\ 
00  cuAtAfó  nnre  CAfj;  A5uf  mío-ctú  ^n 
meAttcójtAfo.  1f  mmic,ten-A  AmmiAn^A^up 
te  11-A  otc,  a  cuipeAf  ré  o'piACAib  (12)  A1]\ 
tucc  eotAif,  gADAit  "oo  (6)  huooógA,  ]\m- 
neAc[A]  ]\mn-jet]]iA  1  n-eAfnAÓA  Aguf  1  n- 
mnfóe  a  céite(i3)  ^ah  cjiuaj,  ^An  CAire, 
^Ati  c]\ócAi]\e.  11lAifeAÓ,  50  oenhm,A]i  Out- 
cÁn,  niÁ  cuAtAfó  cu-fA  aii  cAf  5  pn  opm-f  a 
if  bpeu^  00  cUAtAfó  cu  o]\m  ;  Aguf  |"Ág- 
bAim-fe  pn  1  teic  "Oe  (14)  cóm  neAn'i- 
cionncAc  A^Uf  oÁ  m-buó  uAinin  caojiac  é. 

-dip  mo  b]\eici]\,  cpeioun,  A]t  e-Atnónn. 
-di]t  1110  bftéicin-re,  A]\  aii  beAn,  mÁ  ó]ieioi]i 
é,  50  b-rmt  cú  meAttcA  ;  óin  if  otune  niAt- 
tui^ce  mípAJAtcA  é ;  Aguf  00  Cfópt)  cú- 
fA,  niÁ  bv\meAnti  cú  pwoi  (15),  ^upAb  AihtA 
acá.  -dip  n-oon'mAC  feucfAit)  mé  teip  é 
A]1  (16)  CAmonn,  a^  gttjAireAcc  teif  o'Á 
Ápttf.  'dn  cÁn  bo  cuaóoa]»-  ApceAc,  00 
ruA]iAOA]\  cón'i  niAic  te  •oeicneAiiiA]\  aiji 
pcio  (17)  Ann  Ai]t  bmnpóe  gtAf  a  cjiuAfó- 
tuAÓ]\A  ;  Aguf  bópo  -oo'n  AÓbAf  céAoiiA 
eA-oco]\]\A  ;  Aguf  ptucÁm  cpupcAicA  coi]\ce 
Aip  aii  111-bópo  ]\eAiii]\Áfóce,  K\p  ha  o-cnn- 
ciottAÓ  te  biotA]t  Aguf  te  gteópÁn.  -dguf 
meAfgÁn  (18)  CAitcfóe,  cneif-geAt  te  h-Aif 
^ac  fpucÁm  rj'Á]iAib  A1]\  aii  m-bópo  céAOtiA  ; 
Aguf  Ati    bufóeAii    pn   A5  ure,  a^    ftuTjAo, 

A^Uf    A^    fUAOAC  Atl    C0CA1TJ    f11l    Ó    11-A   Óélte 

511  ]\  cui]\eAT)A]t  aii  c-ionitAm  oe  1  5-ceAt. 

*Oo    CÁHII5    A1111     fO    111A]»  T)A]\A  CUffA    bíó 

cúca  meAf|\ACA,  gpeAncA,  5]ióa]-oa,  tucc- 
iíia]\a,    tAn-fAiprmse,    yÁ     liieAbg   btAfOA, 


n'utif,  beoit-cAicmje ;  A^uf  miAfA  mó]iA 
bÁn-j]\ocA,  50   iia   n-u]\-ÓAit  rém  mie  teó. 

T)o    bí     A11     C]\01Í1T)A11Í1    fO  'a  ftu^AT)    A^Uf  a' 

ftAbAineAÓc  ah  ^]\oca  A^uf  aii  une,  A^uf 
Ag  ibé  A11  mefó^  gun  cui]\eAT)A]\  T)]toic-c]\íoc 
ai]\  A11  lomtÁn.  T)o  bí  6Amonn,  |-eA]t  niA]i 
cÁc,  50  ^nócAÓ,  *ooiiiun  50  teójt  'fAn  g-cí^iéib. 
*Oo  bi  beAn  CAiuomn,  ah  lomcuvóeAcc,  tjá 
b-reuódin,  tÁn  "o'iongAncuf  111  a  ngtu^Ai- 

]teACC,     AJUf     111A     ngtAgAlfeACC,     AJUf     mA 

mi-]tiAJAtcAcc ;  Agur  céifo  rúit  ó]tuAfó, 
A^ur  veucAm   j]iuatjhia  Aice   Ai]t    CAmonn, 

11AC     "O-CUg     }- itteAT)     T)A  tAgAt)    U1]1]\e-f1. 

'Oo  CÁ11115   DutcÁn   AiuiAf  Atm   fo,  A^uf 
At)A]tc  Ati-mo]t  m a  tÁnh  teif  ,'r  00  cui]t  rÁitce 

1101111  11A  1l-UA1]"te  ;  A^Uf  T)'lA]1]t  0]tCA  Abeic 
50  fubAC.  A}\  A11  te^bA]t,  A]t  A1l  CU1T)eACCA, 
T)0  blAT)tnA01f  fUJAC  A1]t  T)0  CU1T)  fotA.  <<\}\ 
A11  teAbA]t  céAT)11A,  A]1  DutcÁH  111Á  11ÍT)  f111 
fUJAC  flb  CA1Cf1T)    ]-lb  A  fAJjAlt  JO  ^tOl^e  A11 

bpAon  T)ei]tiontiAc  01,  111Á  'fó  buf  o-coit  é. 
-dnn  fm   "oo  cui]t  "butcÁn  a  cuit»  potA  fém 

T)'Á  CA]t]tUin5,  AgUf  T)0  CUg  tÁll  11 A  ll-AT)A1]1Ce 

]»eAiii]tÁfó^e  fÁ  hiAoit  Aguf  p-Á  hiuttAc  tdo 
5AÓ  aoh  fÁ  teic  te  n-A  ót  T)1.  ^dguf  ní  Ai]i 
n'iAtc  teo-]'An  fin  (19);  acc  fo  Ati  mó-ó  Aijt 

A    5-CU1]»eAT),  A    T)]tA01T)eACC,    A    jjeAfA,    Aruf 

a  óotf a,  1  b-fefóm,  AgUf  1  n-éifeAcc.  *Oo 
bíocA]»  AihtA  ]"o  AHiifi]»  imciAti,£;on-'oubAi|ic 
Aon  bub  foi]tfe  mÁ  aii  cuto  eite,  50  m-bifó 
hilciT)  ioc  Ai]i  ]-on  a  m-beite.  *OéAiicA]t  fin 
A]t  aii  c-iomtAti.  Cia  biAf'tiA  cat)^  p'ionn 
eAT)]iAmn  (20)?  IDiatj  mife,  A]t  111u]icat)  O 
^eAtbÁm.  *Oo  tofgAO  50  b-fATjAfó  cú,  a 
booAi^:  cufA  00  catj^  fionn,  A]i  fllAOJnAf 

O   CAttA]tÁm.        ei]XTÓ  tlAm-f A  T)A    p'OCAt,  A]t 

"feA]iJAt  O  Coi^te.  Cao  é  pn  ?  A]i  iao-i-ah 
^Xcá,  A]t  é-fe<\n,  cia  bé  -óiiin  i]-peÁ]i]t  a  óéAp- 
pAf  Laoi  no  ImceAcc  aii  ^XniAT)Ám  1Í1ói]i, 
cof ac  ]"uiT)e  Aguf  bmnfe  00  beic  Aige;  Aguf 

C1A  bé  1]-  meAfA  AÓéAffAf  l,  ÍOC  A1l   ]'C01C  T)0 

beic  Ai]i.  'OéAiiAtiiAoiT)  A]i  aii  coniicionót 
uite.  A.\gu]'  ciAbiA]-'nAb]teiceAih  eAopAinn  ? 
biAfó  111at)aiii  Ctee]\,  A]i  lAO-fAii  -o'aoh 
AoncA.  *Oo  coftu^eA-OA]!  Ann  pn  Ai]t  1m- 
ceAcc  aii    dmAOÁm    1Íloí]t  50  h-ópouiijce ; 
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•oéijeAnAÓ  -oíob  í.  ^nn  rm  t>o  pArnuigeAt) 
•oo'n  iiiiu\oi  cu\  ■óíob  A1|\  a  m-buvó  íoc  ah 
rcoic.  4  •ouoAitu:  pre  v'Á  b-rneA^nA,  tjá 
m-buvó  SoU\n'i,0]\p1ieuf,A5ur  Cnú  *Oei|\eoil, 
eA-óon,  q\uici)\e  pnn  1Íbc  CiuíumII,  t>Á  n-eir- 
•oeAcc,  iu\c  Tj-cAi|\beo]icAoi  hÁ]\}\  i'einbe  nÁ 
bintnr  111  aoii  neAc  -oíob  reAÓ  a  céite.  -cV^u^ 
50  m-bu-ó  TjíneAÓ  aii  corAmtACC  "oóib  1m- 
ceAcc  aii  -tVnuvoÁm  liloip  ;  Agur  nÁn  n'ió  ah 
c-AnuvoÁn  é,  '11Á  aii  cé  bufj  cníónA  eAcojvpA 

rm.  •dpUuii cujcu  c'éiceAC.AméifVoneAC 

Ajuji  a  ii'uvoaitj  jah  nÁi]\e.  -c^ur  ó  'ré  p'n 
•00  CAin-b]\eic,  btró  cóin  ACAbAi]\c  o]\c  rém 
íoc  A1]\  ron  aii   ioinU\m.     ^inij-o  vo   rinon- 

11U15  5AC  Aon  ^010^'  11AC  locrAC  ré  rém  Aon 
pmjm,  Agur  ^ujiAb  ó  ir  reÁrvp  a  mibAipc 
aii  Iaol  -Ann  ro  00  bí  éiceAc  Agur  bpeug  o 
beul  50  beul  eAC0]\]\A,  AgUf  bA^Aip  A^ur 
bACAlACA.  -c\n  c]\Ác  coniu\i]\c  OutcÁn  'f&n 
imneArÁn  po  uvo,  oo  riiúc  ré  ha  coinnbe, 
eA"óon,  A11  ciaVL  1]u\nn  pn  Tj'ionnrui  jeA 
T).\)\  aii  btnu\ró  pn  a  céibe  te  pAircionA- 
xu\ije,  A^ur  Le  rceAiiA  rAOArío]\-^eu]\A  1  m- 
blAoi'^Atb  toniA  tÁn-é]\UAi-óe  a  céiLe. 


NOTES  AND   VOCABULARY. 

(I.)  C\\eóx>  ■o'éi|Mt  n'Á  LuacaiLL,  whát  befell  his  servant '! 

Cneti-o  Tj'einig  f>o  ?     What  has  happened  to  him  ? 
(2.)  11í  b-pníjifj  mé  uaic  50  buÁc,  I  never  can  get  from 

you,  I  never  can  prevail  on  you ;    111'  b-t:uijifj  = 

111  b-r/AgATÓ,  fut.  of  pAJ,  find. 

(3.)-oo  f»r   Leir,   bamc  Leip,  to  toucli  him,  to  meddle 
with  hini. 

(4.)  Oo  ceAóc  onnainn,  to  come  upon  us,  to  surprise  us. 
(5.)  11ir\\  mo     níormo,  m  ■ 

Roj-  corhcomcnom  comÁm,  the  lcvel  Roscommon. 

ForLongponc,  camp,  harbour,  tent ;  here  a  lodging. 
""   (in  Munster   reAÓAmeómAoro),    we 

will  sllUIl. 

(6.)  T>.,'n  for  x.c'n,  of  tlic,  and  tjo  for  T>e. 
(7.)  peariAnn  d  oi'óim     t>o  tjeAnAó Tjo'n  (6),  fouu  pm,  to 
'    land,  /.,:  co  land  of   that 

Qg  (JTeAnb,  a  c 
woody  (ronAOtr, 

FOfgAÓA,  Shl 

(8.)  nío,\  biró  Ammir  Leir,  hc  had   no  doubl  ;   he  was 


50  n-imeór\<voAOir  (in  Munster,  50  H-miineÓTJAOir) 
they  would  play  ;  they  would  inflict._  _^    ( 

Acac  or  rÁCAC  a  gíant,  o'n  n-ACAc  =  ó'n  acac  =  o'ii 
b-rACAc. 

(9.)  f;Á'n  A111,  at  the  time  ;  when. 

(10.)  T3o  feA\\  p'on-cAom  piLce,  he  bade  them  a  kind 

welcome.    Ve«i1^A'0»  literally,  to  rain  ;  ynui=Leo, 

to  them. 
(II.)  AmiAm.     This  word  occurs  twice  or  thrice  in  the 

tale,  but  spelled  differently.    It  means  "  strangers, " 

but  I  cannot  explain  it. 

(12.)  CmneAr  ré  •o'pACAib,  he  compels,  he  induces  ;  lite- 
rally,  he  puts  it  as  a  debt.  -o'-pACAib,  in  Munster, 
•Ó1AÓA1U:  ctnnpiTj  nnfe  tjiacaih  ouc  é,  1*1-1  make 
you  [do  it]. 

(13.)  III10TJÓ5,  a  long  knife,  the  dagger  of  the  ancient 
Irish.  5Ab<\iL  tjo  (rje)  iíiiotjó^a  umneACA,  nmn- 
jetin<\  1  11-ApiACAib  'rAn-innróe  a  ceiLe  ;  nmneAc 
and  umn-seun  are  synonymous  =  sharp-pointed. 
órnAÓAib  better  ApiAtóib,  dat.  pl.  of  ArnA,  a  rib. 
5AbAiL  -oe,  applied  to  sharp  piercing  weapons, 
with  the  prep.  m  before  the  object  ;  g^bAiL  -oe 
rgiAn,  Tje  fLeAj  7c  Ann.  Stnking  weapons,  a 
bullet,  stone,  &c,  take  Ain  instead  of  m  ;  g^bAiL 
•oe  vpeLéiu  aiu,  to  shoot  him  ;  Tje  cLocaiL,  to 
stone,  &c 

(14.)  £Á5bAim-ri  pn  1  Leié  Oé  =  r.  pn  tjaotj  Le  T)ia  =  a 
Tj-CAob  Le  O1A.  I  leave  this  to  God.  The  two 
first  forms  are  spohen  in  Waterford,  and  the  third 
is  used  there  by  scholars.  CAob  Le  is  the  expres- 
sion  in  the  West,  i.e.  trusting  to  ;  having  no  other 
[to  depend  011].  CÁ  ré  CAob  Leir  "oe  cLomn ;  (■cAofj 
Leir  in  Waterford) ;  he  has  no  other  child  [to  de- 
pend  on].  CAob  and  LeAc  havethe  same  meaning 
of  side  or  part.  The  Rev.  Sidney  Smith  par- 
doned  his  enemies,  because  the  more  heartily  he 
forgave  them,  the  more  they  were  salted  in  the 
next  world  ;  such  was  Bulcan's  spirit  above  ;  and 
such  it  is  often  with  those  who  use  these  forms  of 
expression. 

(15.)  mÁ  bAmeAun  cú  fAoi=mÁ  btiAiLeAnn  cti  rAoi, 
literally,  if  you  strike  under  him.  Nothing  can  be 
plainer  to  an  Iiish  speaker  than  this  phrase,  but 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  translate  it  into  intelligible  Eng- 
lish  :  ifyoumeddle  with  him,  attaclc  him,  insti- 
gate  him, — but  always  in  a  bad  sense. 

(16.)  An  u-TJomnAc  reucpAiTj  mé  Leif  é,  by  Sunday  I  will 
try  him  with  (at)  it.  An  11-OorimAc  is  now  n-"Oom- 
11  ac  ;  just  as  A]\  mAUAm  is  m'AnAm. 

(17.)  Com  111  Ait  Le  TjeicueAiiiAUAi)\  pcirj,  as  well  (many) 
as  thirty. 
SnucAn,  or  puicÁu,  must  mean  a  cake,  jLeónÁn, 
wild  angelica,  meArgÁn,  a  lump  of  butter  or  the 
vessel  containing  it.  CocAró  =  coc,  food  ;  ceAl, 
concealment  ;  meAr au.  plur.  meAppACA,  a  píggin  ; 
jLugAineAcc,  garrulity,  a  noise  called  5LU5,  or 
gLtijAu  ;  jLAjAiueAcc,  emptyboasting  ;  jouoije 
=  50  tj-ci  ;  hiaoiL,  a  heap. 

(18.)  1lí  aiu  n'iAic  (niAice  Wateiford)  Leo,  not  for  their 
good  :  A1|\'  niAiée  Leip  rém  tjo  fjeAHAnn  au  cac 
cui'inÁii  (purring). 
1111C1TJ,  time,  1ií.l;1i  time  ;  Catjj  'P10rirl>  must  be  the 
person  to  collect  the  fcoc,  or  reckoning  ;  mATJAfj 
a  dog  ;  pAirciouÁTJAige,  I  donot  know.  bLAop^ 
or  plAopg,  a  scull,  a  shell. 
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tS^^^M^^  STANZAS**  **?/>****•  W*g 
Taken  downby  Mr.  Stanton,  of  Friar's  Walk,  Cork,  from 
the  dictation  of  his  neignbour,  Mr.  Sexton.  There 
were  here  a  few  words,  with  their  translation,  that  were 
necessary  to  understand  the  two  stanzas.  The  first 
stanza  was  spoken  by  James  0'Tuomy  to  the  congre- 
gation  coming  out  of  the  chapel,  the  second  to  Johana 
(his  wife,  I  suppose). 


Ca  leAnn  hac  reAnb  le  reAÍAO  aj;  SíobÁn,^ 

AgUf  Af.Án-pUun  cAilce-oeV  quncneAcc  nÁr\pmeÁil  ;* 

Ca  f  aio  mo  jLAice  m  5AÓ  gleroif  e  f-gAOÁm, 

Ajuf  cÁifoe  f  aoa  cum  Aific  5A11  1'ntleÁn. 

CoiiiAinLe  sheumAif  00  SlnobÁn. 

CÁ  au  porjAt  a'  ceAcc,  AgUf  oéAii  00  5110  50  cpvnnn  ; 

Cuin  fíof  caiIc  a  h-ajaió  jac  monnÁn  •oije  ; 

CAbAin  ofAni    aV  oeoc  ■oo'n   ce  jeAbAif   quiAró   'ha 

cnoioe, 
'S11Á  ceilg  A111AÓ  An  peAn  jun  nór  00  ■oíol. 

Ale  not  sour  Johana  has  for  some  time, 

And  flour-bread  chalk-[white]  of  the  wheat  that  did  not 

become  musty ;  »- 

The  length  of  my  palm  in  every  big  fellow  of  a  herring, 
And  a  long  respite  for  payment  without  biame. 

The  Instruction  of  James  to  Johana. 

The  congregation  is  coming  and  do  yourbusiness  sensibly, 

Put  down  a  chalk  for  every  mornan  of  drink. 

Give  a  dram  and  a  drink  to  him  you  rind  close  in  his 

heart ; 
And  do  not  eject  the  man  with  whom  the  habit  is  to  pay. 


^m  tti-AtUngúeAcu  ^n  fDe<xcAit) 
^511  s  a\k  <\iuni$e. 

Anoiher  Modern  Sermon  literally  as  spohen. 


1r  minic  te  f^ACArii,  a  tán.,  Á  c]\Áct>Af  tib 
A1]\  aii  b-rÁc  An  cui]\  "Oía  ai]\  <xn  f  AoíjAt  pnn  ; 
ir  nnnic  gAn  ArhriAf  a  CAngAbAn  fém  CAijtif 
ó  a  fo^tumAbAf  Af  An  ceA^Af 5  Cníofcuitbe 
é  ;  if  'nmnc  A5  ctof  t)íb  51.111  cuin  T)ía  ai|\ 
ah  fAojAt  fib  cum  Aicne  beic  A1]\,  cum  é 
jHA-óvjJA-ó,  A^uf  cum  a  feifbíf  a  -óeunA-ó. 
■Acc,  a  "ón,  ní  h-ioiiAiin  níx>  00  ctof  Aguf 
f  51111  x)0  •óeúnAÓ  x>e  '11  b-fí]\mne  X)o  cÍAtti- 
te<\nn  fé;  ní  h-ionAnn  ceAÓCAf  ah  ceA^Af^ 
C]\íofcuróe  a  beic  ce  gtAn-rheAbArp  a^ac 
Arnf  aii  oibtio^Áix)  acá  ó]\"ouijce  Ann  x;o 
conhtíonAX)  ;  ní  h-ionAnn  foif^éut  00  ctof 

AgUf  "00     beACA    A   ]\ÍAfAX)  X)0    ]\Ó1]\  C01l1A1]\te 

aii    c-foif^éit,   niA]\  ni't  aoii    CAi]\be  XHnnn 

*  pmneÁib  or  piouÁib,  to  grow  musty.  Neither  of 
these  words  is  in  dicts.,  I  believe.  Nor  ís  gleroine,  ap- 
plied  to  a  big  dashing  young  man,  so  lar  as  I  can 
recollect. 


pof  An  btije  a  beic  A^Ainn  mun<\  n-t>eun- 
f  AniAoro  aii  "oti  je  a  comieÁx). 

UÁ  pof  AgAib  50  téi]i  x)Á  féi]\  fni,  50 
b-fuit  fé  o'  fiACAib  0]\]iAib  T)ía  *oo  ax>]\ax) 
A^Uf  00  jnÁtJuJAt)  ó'n  bú]\  5-c]\oróe  50 
h-iomtÁn,  A^uf  óf  ceAnn  ah  tnte  m'-ó  ;  a 
AiceAiicA  00  coimeÁt),  Agtif  buróeACAf  t)o 
CAbAi]\c  teif  1  t)-cOvob  a  cio-óttncceA-ó  ;  jah 
feA]i^  a  cuf  A1]\  teif  aii  b-peACAt),  acc  a 
beic  -oítif  "oío^fAifeAÓ'nA  feifbíf.  UÁ  pof 
A^Aib  m A]\  aii  5-ceuonA,  50  b-fuit  fé  oe 
oibtio^Áro  o]\]\Aib  bú]\  n-AHAm  00  teAfu  JAb, 
A^uf  beACA  t)ei  j-]\í<\]\CA  00  teAnmúm  Ai]i 
fon  T)é.  -dcc  cAt)ébú]\  f geut  ?  -dn  b-fuit 
pb  a^  ]^iubAt  *oe  511ÁC  1  5-cAfÁn  búf  teAf  a, 
110  Aiiic\n  m-bócAf  *oo]unceo.iin  ■goh-ifjnonn? 
Ú11  *o-cu"5Ann  fib  pb  fém  fUAf  ^ac  aou  tÁ 
00  reifbíf  *0é,  nó  ah  b-ftnt  fib  '11  bú]\ 
f^tÁbAibcib  A5  aii  tiÍAbAt  ?     •dn  n-tieunAnn 

flb  T3ÍA    t)0    AX)]\At)   AJUf    X)0    5]1ÁX)U5AX)  Ó  11- 

bú]i  5-c]\oiX)e  50  h-iomtÁn,  11  ó  ah  tD-cu^Atin 
]-ib  cút  bú]\  tÁime  teif  ?  -c\nn  aoh  focAt, 
aii  5-conneÁx)Ann  fib  t)tije  *0é  50  tiítif,  nó 
aii  b-fuit  pb  X)Á  fío]\b]nfeAX)  teif  ah 
b-peACAb?  Seo  ceifcionnA  aj\'  h'iaic  t)o  ^ac 
Aomne  féiceAÓ  t)o  fém.  ^511  ]-  m  X)A]\í]ub 
a  b]\,  cax)  níx)  é  peACUJAX)  1  n-tv-gAib  T)é  ? 
-dcÁ  mAftAb  Aguf  eAf-onói]\  a  CAbAi]\c  x)o 
T3ía  HA  -gtóijte,  C]uicAi"5ceói]i  A^Uf  -c\i]\t)- 
Úi5eA]uiA    aii     mte    níx).     "A5U]"  aii  t)]\eAin 

ACÁ    fA1l   b-peACAX),  110  A  CU1C  f  A11   b-peACAX) 

Aon  Am  x)Á  fAo^At,  but)  iíiaic  ah  níb  tióib 

AU     fotAC    A    bA11lC     AHUAf    X)Á    fthtlb,    A^Uf 

feucAinc  AfceAc  'n   a  ^-c^ioibe  fém,  Aju-p 

A11  fCA1X)  '11  A  ]\AbAX)A]\  A1111  CAf  élf  peACAI^Ce 

bóib  a  CAbAifc  50  c]iumn  fÁ  t)eA]\A.  Ctnjum 
cu^Aib  fém  é  a  pobAit.  Cax)  a  nijneAbAn 
'nuAip  a   cui]\eAbA]\  feA]\5  A1]\  T3ÍA  ?     Sibfe 

A    CfíOfCUI^Ce,    A    b-ft1lt    A11     eA^tAlf     111  A]1 

rhÁCAin  A^Aib  ;  pbfe  a  CU5  nuonnA  A5 
inn A]\  aii  bAifci^  50  m-beiTJeA-ó  fib  m  búr\ 
5-ctAnn  X)ítif  aici  50  t)ei]\e  bú]\  f AogAit ; 
fibfe  a  f  1115  fíof  A5  bó]\x)  a  ctomne,  A^uf  a 
caic  bÍAX)  iia  b-fí]\eun — fíAffui^im  xn'bfe 
cax)  a  nigneAbAji  te  cuicmi  'fAT1  b-peACAt)  ? 
c\n  é  ArnÁm  nÁn  cui]\eAbA]\  aou  fuim  m  búji 
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n-*0iA,  ^uttfijneAbAiT  raiUi'óe'oe  n-A  f  eifbíf , 
A5uf  5°  f  o^^f  A5  cAiceAm  búf.  f AoJAit 
jah  Aon  ctnrhne  AgAib  ai]\?  O  !  ]\ijneAbA]\ 
Ab-fAoníopmeA]*A.  111  A]\  CACOibcib'o'A'on'iÁ- 

WbAn    5U]\  Ó  *ÓÍA  A  CÁ1111C    5AC   111A1C  CUJAlb 

tjá  b-fuil  AgAib  ;  5AC  5]\Áf,  AgUf  5AÓ  cíotj- 
Iaca-ó,  A^uf  ^ac  fÁbAf ;  gtACAbAf  ó  n-A 
tÁuii,  fubAitcitJeASUf  ptiibtéiT)iT>e;  ftnjeA- 
bA]\  fíof  A5  Á  bó]\o   A^ur   ÓAiceAbA]\  111  a]\ 

bÍAt)    A  CU1TJ     feÓlA,    Agur    Tj'oLAbAf    A    CU1TJ 

rotA  iiia]\  t>eoc,  Agur  ca]\  éif  ACAiccet>íb 
cuAt>bA]\  AiiiAc  hia]\  1ut)Ar,  Aguf  tnjneAbAf 
yeAtt  ai]\.  *0'ei]\i5ec\bA]\  ruAr  'ha  comne, 
A^ur  ÓAiceAbA]\  -oíb  a  ujoAfÁf  1  ngpÁTJ 
TnumceArvÓAf  a  TJeuinvó  te  n-A  nAiiiAroib, 
]\i  jneAbA]\  5Ái]\e  Agur  itia^a  f  éi£,  A^uf  Ai]\ 
nój*  An  Ait>be]\]*eó]\A  cu^AbAf  ía]\]\acc  ai]\ 
"Óía  uite-con'iACCAC  "oo  ceit^eAn  ó  n-A 
cacaoi]\  Ái]\o-]\éinieAC  fío]\]\uit>e.  Catj  a 
fijmeAbAf  'huai]\  a  ]oeAcuijeAbA]\  1  n-AjgATJ 
*0é  ?     SeAf  Afó  1  rpiofAiTj  ai]\  cnoc  CaUja]\i 

AJUf  CVOflT")  flb.  feUCAIT)  A1]\  íofA  C]\ÍOft> 
-A5    CfOCATJ    A1]\    C]\A1lt1     11A    C]\01]*e.       Uu^aitj 

ré  T)eA]\A  a  cotAnn  beAnnAijce  cofgAfCA  te 
tA]*5Ai-óib,  Agur  a  ceAnn  haoiíica  tomjce 
te  -oeiUmib.  'peucAi'ó  A1]\  a  tÁn'iAib  Agur 
ai]\  a  co]*Aib  ceAn^Aitce  tjo  '11  5-cnoir  te 
bio]\Ait>ib  5A]\oa,  A511]*  riArnAijrá  cía  fijne 
ha  neice  ]*o.     An   t>ume  ai)\  mi]\e  nó  ai]\ 

1llCA]\bAt,  A  ]\Alb  A  CÍAt  cAittce  A1£e,  11 Ó    A11 

•oeAn'iAn  é  a  cÁnnc  Aníof  ó  if|\ionn  cum 
rÁrAiii  AbAinc  -oe  TMa  ceAnn  a  ■ÓAninuijce  ? 

0  !  ní  neAÓCA]\  aca  ro  é.  Cía  eite  a  cuin 
Í0fA  Cníorc  cnni  bÁir?  UufA  ApeACAig! 
CtifA  a  'r  11  i  Aomne  eite,  a  cui]\  00  StAiunj- 
ceóiji  Vah  ]\kjcc  ]\\n.  UufA  a  C05  ua 
f5iu]\]-i-ÚL-  At)  Unii  A5uf  a  toA5  te  fumeATÍi 

A1]\    5UAltlllt    Í0fA   ÍAt).         UufA    A    CU1|\     All 

conom    •óeitgneAC    aij\   a    ccv\nn    Aguf   -00 

bpÚlg    fíOf    tc    f  oi]\-1lCA]\C  i.         butj    CUfA    A 

1  vcaij  a  ciomÁm    iia  CAifngi-oe   c]\é  n-A 

1      IÍ:,',V'    A5Ur    C1'é  n-A  CO]*Alb.       but)    CttfA  A 

if  R15  ik\  gtóife. 

iiiA  cÁ  Aumne   A5   éifceAcc  tiom  ai]\ 

frAITJ    All     pOACAITJ     JTlAlfb,   ACÁ     CeifC     AgATTl 

Ai|\.    An  t-y«nt  Vú  -00  Ai^ne  a$ac  teAHiiiúm 


niof  fÍA  -oe  'n   b-peACA-ó,  cuitte  f e^ige  a 

CU]\     A1]\  *Ó1Á,  AjUf     é    A    CeUfATJ     A]\if    AJUf 

Afíf  eite  ?  11  ó  aii  mi An  teAc  tdo  T)]\oic- 
cteAÓCAiTJe  a  ceitgeAn  uaic,  A^uf  cAfA'p  ai]\ 
*Óía  te  h-Aictu^e  fiop,  Aguf  -oeij-beACA  a 
CAiceAn'i  Af  fo  fUAf  ?  'Sro  b'é  nít>  aca  acá 
fonn  o]\c  a  TJeAiiAT)  acá  ceACCAi]\eAcc  A^Am 

CUJAC        111ÁCÁ  CU   fÁfCA    tetj'  fCATO  1Í11-ÁTJ- 

ttiAfAC  ;  A^uf  111Á  cÁ  fonn  o]ic  jau  ah  peACAt> 
•00  qiéigeAn,  A5  cAiceAn'i  1  h-t)Íaj  te  h-Áic- 
]\i^e  a  TJeunAt)  ai]\  teAbA  t>o  bAif,  Aj«f 
inAiceAiiinu]*  a  fAJAit  ó  T)ía  :  Aoeifnn  teAC 
50  cmnce,  nuAif  a  ciocfAf  au  tÁ  f ah  50 
n-^tAOTJfAit»  cu  Ai]\  *Óía  A^up  bféit)i]\  nÁ 
eifceocAió  Sé  teAC.  Cat)  t>ei]\  *Oía  peín 
teif  aii   •o]\eAm    a    TJnitcuijeAnn    t)'Á  j]\Áf 

]\U1C     A     fAOJAlt,    A^     b]\AC     A1]\    C]\ÓCA1]\e     A 

fA^Ait  fé  t>ei]\e  ?  "t)o  b]\íj  ju]\  jtAO- 
TJAf  0]\]\Alb,"  *t>ei]\  Sé  "A^Uf  t)iutcui- 
5eAbA]\  :  fíneAf  ahiac  mo  tÁm  A^uf  ní  ]\Aib 
Aomne  A  CI15  Ai]\e.  ÚA]\CAifnijeAbA]\  ^ac 
coiiiAi]\te  tiom,  a^u]*  fijneAbAf  f  Aitti je  Am' 
bArAifc.  *OeunfAt)-]*A  niA]\  An  5-céAonA, 
5<\i]\e  fé  n-búf  n-t>onAf-fA,  A^uf  t>eunfAit) 

111  e    IIIA5A    fÚlb  1U1A1]\  A  CIOCfAf    ]*Út>    0]\]\Alb 

a  fAib  eAgtA  A^Aib  ]\oniie 

-dn  f  A11  ^tAotjf  Ait>  ]*ÍAt>  o]\m  A^uf  ní  éifceó- 
CAt)-f  a  teó." 

-dcc  aii  t)]\eAin  acá  coitmneAÓ  cAf  At>  aijt 
*Óía  te  1i-Áic]\ije — teó  fAti  a  t>ei]\m  50 
b-fuit  *Oía  c]\ócAi]\eAC,  50  b-fuit  Sé  f At>- 
f  utAmgeAÓ,  a^u]*  tÁn  t>e  n'iAiceAf.  Leif  ah 
Áiciii^eAc  a  t>ei]\im  hia]\  a  *oubAi]\c  ah  fÁit>,-p 
"  111 Á  cÁ  t>o  peACAnóe  Ó01Í1  "oeAf^  te  co]\cu]\, 
t>eunf  A]\  con'i  ^eAt  te  fneAccA  iAt>  :  111Á  cÁ 
fÍAt)  con'i  t)eA]\5  te  c]\imf on  beno  fiAt)  com 
^eAt  te  1i-otAnn."  O  !  n ac  bfeÁj,  Aguf  n ac 
compó]\t)Amuit  aii  11ÍT)  t>o'n  peACAÓ  bocc 
gu]\  f éit>i]\  t>o  pÁfoún  a  fÁjAit  ó  *Óía  'n-A 

CO]\CAlb      50    tét]\,     1]*     CUIllA     CÁ     n'iéit)     ÍAt). 

Oit>eAt)    50    b-fuit  A  AHAm    ciA]\-t>ub  tua]\ 
ah  jiuvt,  if  fénoif  tjo  beic  gtAncA  nío]*  51  te 

11Á  A1l  ]*1ieACCA;  1f  CU111A  CAt>  é  T)T11]\eACC  A 
C]\01t)e     AJUf    otcA]*  A     ctAOHCAt),     CAbAff Af 

*  SeAntAATóce  1.  24,  25,  26,  28. 

t  1]*AlJl,   1.    18. 
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*OÍA  5fÁf  A  t)0  CU111  bUAt»  A  f  AgAlt    OJVCA    mÁ 

iA]t]\Aim  ré  te  h-utiiAtAi'óeAcc  Aguf  te  "ouc- 
]\acc  é.  feuc  ai]\  11  aoiíi  f)eA*OAf  00  fijne  a 
tílÁjirciji  00  fetniAt)  ;  11aoiíi  1llAi]\e  IIIa^- 
•oeteAn  a  bí  íia  beAn  iin'-Át)riiA]\Ai5  ;  Haoiíi 
-dgtnrcín,  An  peACAÓmórt;  A^ur  lÁn  eiteoo 
lomptn^,  ó  beic  'tu\  b-peACAÓAib  UAcbÁfAÓA 
cum  a  beic  'nA  nAomAib  jtó|\iiu\]\A. 

O  !  a  t>n.,  nÁ  •oiútcuijró  Anoir  00  jfÁfA 
*Oé,  nÁ  bi-óró  nior  f  ía  a^  ceufAb  lor  a  Cfíorc, 
Agur  a^  r^AipeA-ó  a  cooa  pot<\  yé  n-bú]\ 
5-cofAib;  cAicró  uAib  50  b]\Ác  bú]\  n-t>]\oic- 
cteACCAibe,  cAf  Aró  A1]\  *Oía  te  c]\oróé  úriiAt 
Agup  ía]1]\ai"ó  m  AiceAiiin  Ap  A1]\,  AgufoeunrATÓ 
Sé  C]\ócAi]\e  o]\]\Aib.  111 Á  cÁ  bú]\  5-cporóe 
bnúigce  fíof  ré  UAtAÓ  bú]\  b-peACA-ó,  mÁ  cÁ 
pb  1  j-cuib^ieAc  Ag  An  -oÍAbAt,  CAi^ró  50 
o-cí  cacaoi]\  aii   f  Aoifitnne,  Aguf  b]\ifpeA]\ 

bÚ]1  ptAb]\A1"Óe  AJUf  CO£^A]\  A11   C-UAtAC  trib. 

Uaijtó  cum  bú]\  h-aca]\  ceAtmpA,  c]\ócai]\i  5  ; 
•oeunAró  fAoirrom  te  'n  a  feA]\-iotiAt> — aii 
rAgA]\c — <\^ur  'nuAi]\  a  cógf  ató  réreAn  a 
tÁrh  óf  btí]\  5-ceAnn  cuicpeAf  cioc  fotA 
1ófA  Cpíofc  A1]\  bú]\  n-Aiu\m,  *oo  gtAnpAf 
fib,  Agur  oeunrA]\  fib  níof  gite  nÁ  ah 
pneAccA. 

[*0]\.  for  -oeA]\b]\Áic]\eACA,  brethren,  pro- 
nounced  as  if  written  o]\iceÁ]\ACA. 
"Pé  Munster  pronunciation  of  pÁ, 
under ;  and  f  éij,  or  rather  f  éig,  for 
f  aoi,  under  him.] 


e^\cun4  Am  A11  in-bti<\(Mitt  ^511  s 

-dni  n<\  ujií  h-e<\U\ixóe  bró  yÁ 

*óR<\oi'oe<\cu 

-do^  Hínn-Cúttnrge,  m  u\]\ca]\  ConcAe 
CopcAií;,  ]\iceAnn  ah  fAiffge  Ab-f  ao  AfceAÓ 
Annp  aii  ci]\  1  5-cofAriitAcc  te  AbAinn,  Aguf 
if  gnÁcAc  tetf  iia  buAÓAittib  t>o  coiiinui- 
jeAnn  111  Aice  iia  h-Áice  cfuinmuJAt)  ai]\  a 
b]\uAC  1  tAece  bpeAJcA  A15  uiii]\c  cteAf. 
tÁ  oÁ  ]\Aib  buAÓAttt  cmiciott  ceicpe  btu 
AÚnA  "oeu^;  "o'Aoip  'n-A  aoha]\  coif  iu\  CfÁzjA, 


•00  bfó  ré  A15  peuc<\in  ^An  pAiccior  Ain  An 
b-pAi]\]t^e  111  a  ]\Aib  tuirne  ^tAf-UAtne  ó 
cAicneAiii  ua  5]\éme,  Agup  ^An  ^At  ^AOice 
Anrfp  Ann  Ae]i.  btró  n'nnic  ]iom'ie  rin  *oo 
-puró  fé  te  h-Aipn<\  CAOioe  00  bró  Atioir  A15 
buAt<vó  a  g-comne  ha  5-ctoc  pÁ  h-a  bun,  acc 
fit pé  n ac b-peACAit)  yé  A]\1  aiíi  a^ató  ah  tnpge 
níop  •oei^-p^eniieAiiitA,  A^upoubA^ic  ré  teip 
rém  *oÁ  m-beroeA*ó  bÁt)  Ai^e  ju]\  ronnm<\r\ 
^iAcpAt)  yé  A15  bÁoói]\eAcc,  acc  ní  ]\Aib  bÁo 
'n-A  ]\AbA]\c.  te  tínn  reuÓAin  cnnciott  A1]\ 
00  coniiAi]\c  ré  ctÁ]\  A-ómAi*o  1  b-pogur  00, 
A^uf  Annr  Aii  Ani  ^-céAOtiA,  -oo  t>eA]ic  yé 
c]\i  li-eAtAróe  Air  rnÁrii  Ai]i  bÁ]\  au  tocA 
Agur  iAt>  A15  ceAÓc  pÁ  n-A  t)éijin.  *0'iom- 
poi^eAtiA]»  Ann    po    A^up   Aiin    ptro,    acc    1 

11--01A1J  CAIIIAltt  jeA1]\]\  CÁH^AOA]!  '11-A 
tÁCA1]\.       T)0  jtAC  tt1ACJA1]\  1Í1Ó]\  An  buACAltt 

A15  petcpn  c]\uc  iia  n-eun.  UluoniA^i^  pe  aii 
riieit)  b]\up5Ai]\  A]\Ám  "oo  bib  'h-a  pocAro, 
A^up  00  cu^  t)oib  é  te  n-ice.  1ÍleAr  yé 
tiÁ']i  btró  ém  piAt)AncA  ia*o,  t)eAbA]\uróeAt)A]i 
beic  cóiii  ceAimrA,  nitimnreA]\t)A  pm. 
Uheit)it>ip  coriitA]\AC  50  teó]\  00,  acc  ^ac 
uai]\  cu^  ré  ia]\]\acc  A1]\  b]\eic  o]\]\a  t»o  ceip 
Ai]t  cunmtc  teó. 

11  í      ]\AbAt)A]\     A     b-fAt»     'n -A      COril^A]!     An 

c]\Ác  pAiiitui5eAt>A]i  t)o  beic  A15  out  yóy 
níor  mó  1  m-b^ieA^Acc  Agur  1  t)-cAicneA- 
riiAÓc,  Agup  00  neA^icuig  a  1ÍUA11  b]\etc  o)\]\a. 
T)up  a  btnt  t)o  cti|i  a  b-peróiin,  ]\ug  yé  <\i]\ 
aii  g-ctÁ]\  At)mAro,  fuig  ré  A1]\,  Agur  *oo  teAn 
iia  h-eAtAróe.  Shéot  yé  aii  ctÁ]t  00  ]\éi]\ 
a  coite  te  n-A  tÁriiA  00  ctnnAt)  50  tn au  Annp 
Ati  tur^e  niA]\  ir  ^iiácac  00  ■óéAHArii  te 
niAfoi'óe  ]\áiíia.  Con^bAi jeAt)A]\  iu\  h-eA- 
tAróe  a  111-beAtAc  ]\oniie,  acc  nío]\  b'péroi]\ 
tei]^  ceAÓc  ruAr  teó.  t)ut>  geÁnn  50 
b-ftu\i]\  yé  é  rém  1  tÁ]\]\  iu\  rAinfge.  Dí-ó 
yé  ctn]\peAC  Agu]%  t)o  caic  yr<\v>  ■o'ioni]\Arii, 
Agur  tei]'  pn  tnompAij  a  tij^ce  Aim  aij\ 
eA^tA  iu\c  ■o-ciocrAt)  teif  cAfAt>  ai]\  Aif  50 
o-ci'n  ci]\.  -c\cc  cihk\]'ai jeAX)A]\  iu\  h-ém 
cunciott  A1]\  niA]\  beitroí]'  A15  u\]\]\Ait)  a 
buAi]\eAiii   t>o   citmu^At),    Aguf    cui]\eAt)A]i 

t)'f1ACAlb  A1]\  A  tUAIf  t)0  t)eA]\111A'0.       te  cion 
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t>óib,  p'n  fé  a  tÁm  50  x>eicneAfAÓ  óum 
bneic  Ai]\  ati  5-ceAnn  but>  bpeA^cA  tn'ob, 
acc  x>o  U115  fé  ]\ó  cpom  A1]\  CAob  x>e'n 
5-ctÁ]\,  x>o  ÓAitt  yé  a  5Jieim,  A^uf  x>o  cuic 
•pe  AfceAc  1  x>-contiAib  11  a  pAip^e. 

<dn  cjiác  múf5Aitfé  ó'n  5~céAX>  cptceA^tA 
"oo  cÁnnc  Ain,  ir  ah'iIa  bíx>  f  é  p'nce  A1]1  teAbA 
ctúnii    éAn    Annf  ah  5-cAifteÁn  bux>  beire 
t>Á']i   comiAipc  rúit   xnnne  piAiii,  A^uf   cní 
11111Á  uAifte  '11-A  feAfAm  te  h-Aif  ha  teAbcA. 
UI105   ceAnn   xn'ob    tÁrii  ah   buAÓAttA  A^uf 
■o'pAfpuij;   x>e  50  bÁit>eAmuit  aontiAf    x>o 
cÁpta  "óo   beic    Annr  aii   áic   pn.        "  1lí't 
pof  A5A111   féin  aiji  pn,"  x>ubAinc  ah  btiA- 
ÓAitt,  A^uf  x>o  innif  ré  x>oib  ah  míocApAX) 
cÁmic  'h-a  ftijje.       "  -An   b-pnt  cú    rÁrcA 
fAnmum   'uÁp  b-focAi]\-ne  50   "oeoig  1  "    a]\ 
aii  ceAtin   bux>  óige  xriob,  "A^upcÁ  pÁitce 
A^Ainn  ]\oiíiac.       -dcc   111Á  comninjjeAnn   cú 
Annfo  Ai]i  feAX>   cní   tAeceAX)  ní   féAX>fAi]\ 
mAi]ieAC"ouin  ax>'  cín  pém   coráce  A]\íf,  iiia]\ 
x>o  ^oittfeAX)  An  5A0C  Ajur  ah  j]\iah   oj\c." 
Díó   Aiaop    córii    mó]\    pm    'h-a    c]\oix>e   te 
1i-ÁileAcc    iia   h-Áice    gun   ^e^vtt    pé    rAn 
P5A]\Aiiium  teó.     Uliu5AX)A]\  é  ó  feomfiA  50 
peom]\A  x)o'n   cij,  A^uf   ní  ]\Aib   acc  ceAnn 
xriob  A15  b|\eic  bÁnn  Ain  ah   5-ceAnn  eite  1 
iiu\i]'eAiiilAcc  Aj;ur  1   fAtóbtteAf,  te    cAinn 
óij\  Ajup  feót>A  X)Ao]\a      teij  ré  50  mnnc 
ai]\  pAnACAr,  Aguf  ti'pAfTtuij;  x>e  fém   aj\ 
b'é   pn    An    Áic   A1]\   a]\   cu^ax»   aii   c-Ainnn 

céAX)11A. 

1ÍU\i]\  fétemóp-ACAf  m  a  xbucAijnuAX)  ai]\ 
vo.m')  cuij  m-btiÁt>An,  AccrÁ  ceAnn  nAli-Aun- 
pne  pn  oojtAc  pe  mÍAn  t>ut  Ain  AipAirpíic- 
pn  a  5^01^  Ajuf  a  x)Aouie  mumnceAnt>A. 
<\i]\  eAjU  11  Á'n  b'peitnn  x)o  é  pn  x>o  •óéAnAm, 
tion  fé  te  b]\ón  Ajuf  buAineAt»  Aigne,  ^An 
pof  00  11  a  m  nÁ  UAifte.  tÁ  t)Á  ]w\ibré'n-A 
luióe  A15  bun  c]\Ainn,  Agur  ha  tíeónA  A15 
]-iu-aV)  le  11-A  5nuAit),  CAimc  peAn-ÓAitteAÓ 
livvnncAc  cuijje,  A^up  t>ubAitic  pí  teip,  "111a 
geAtUnn  cu  -óAmpA  50  b-póppAi-ó  cu  me 
béAnpAi-ó  mé  cú  AbAite  AmÁnAc."  "Hí 
póppAnin  cu,"  a]\  ]-é,  "  x.Á  m-but)  teAC  pAit>- 
bneAp  aii  -ooiiiAm."      tlíon   cúp5A  cuAtAit) 


p'  é  A15  tAbAi]\c  iia  b-pocAt  po  nÁ  p^mn  pí 
Ap  a  ]\ax>a]\c.  -Annp  aii  Am  céAX>nAX>o  x>]\uix) 
puAp  teip  iia  cní  111 11 Á  UAipte  bix>  pÁ  p-gÁc 
cui]i   a   b-po^u]'  x>o,  A15    éipceAÓc  teip    An 

5-C01l'l]\AX),     A^Up     X)0     5AbAX)A]\     buixieACAp 

teip    t>-CAob    aii     ppeA^pA  CU5   pé  Aip    ah 

C-peAn-CAlttl^,  A^Up  X)ubA]1AX)A]\  111A]\  ^eAtt 

ai]\    po    50    t>-cÓ5fAiX)ip    50    X)-CÍ    A    bAite 
pém   é. 

1n  Atn  ei]U5  5]\éme,  Ati  tÁ 'iia  X)1A15  pm, 
A1]\  múp5uitc  x>o,  bít>  yé  'n-A  pmx)  A1]1  cú]\- 
cÁti   A15  b]\uAÓ  iia  pAipp^e,  pti^e  §eÁ]\]\  ó 

CI5     A     ACA]\.         ^\11      C]\ÁC     X)'peUC     fé     CA1]\1f 

coniiAi]\cpé  tiAC]\i  1i-eAtAix>e  A15  fnÁm  Atvnf 

A11      tÁC]1AC      céAX)11A     111       A     ]\AbAX)A]\       CÚ15 

btiAX)HA  poniie  pn.  Dhix>eAX>A]\  A15  ún'itu- 
5AX)  a  5-cmn  x)o,  iiia]\  beix>ix)if  A15  ]\Áx), 
"  StÁn     teAC    a    cAtiA    A]\    5-c]\oix>e."     ^15 

X)éAt1AtÍl    fO  X)Ólb,  X)0  CU111AX)A]\  1AX)  fém  fA'll 

uif^e  A^uf  X)'itnci5eAX)A]i  ^An  pof  a  x>-cuai- 
]uf5.  Uh]\iAtt  fé  AbAite,  A^uf  x>o  mmf 
Ati  f^eut  acá  Aicj\ifce  Annfo.  111  A]\  hac 
]\Aib  t>e  ctoinn  A15  a  acai]\  Aguf  A15  a 
iiiacai]\  acc  é,  ní  1111  poe  ]\Áx>  ^u]\  tuAc- 
5Ái]ieAÓ  bix>eAX>A]i  a  x>-CAob  a  ptteAX)  A^uf 
5An  put  aca  teif.  Dhix)  lon^nAt»  mó]i  Ai]i 
iia  x)Aonie  x>o  ctoif  a  f^eut,  acc  niop  cpetx)- 
eAX>A]\  é,  5ix>  50  ]\Aib  tom  nA  fí|imne 
Ai5e. 

"PÁ  ceAnn  Aimpne  ^iojijia  cauiic  cioc]\Af 
ai]\  c]\iAlt  cum  tiA  ci]\e  Áitte  x>o  fÁg  fé  x>uf 

A1Í1A]\C  X)0    fÁ^Alt  A1]\  A  Á1C    X>UCCA1f    A^Uf    A 

cÁifoe,  acc  ní  ]\Aib  eótAf  Ai^e  cionnuf  x>o 
ctocfAX)  teif  é  xbeAnAiii.     "Díx)  b]\ón   A1]\  a 

ACA1]\  A^Uf  A1]\  A  1Í1ÁCA1]\  é  beic  x>Á  b-fÁ^bAlt 
A^Uf  1AX)  AI5    X)Ú]\CAOlb    teif,  ACC  11Í  CÓ^f AX> 

fé  a  5-con'iAi]\te.  Cuaix>  ];é  50  b]\UAÓ  An 
tocA  A^uf  x>o  ójiom  Ai]i  ÓA01,  acc  bux)  neAm- 
cA]\bAó  a  5110,  niA]\  ní  ]iAib  pof,  fÁifnéif, 
110  ]u'm  Ai^e  cÁ  n-X)eACAix>  ha  h-eAtAtúe. 
níop  b'féitnn  cup  t>'pACAib  Aip  fAnmum    ó 

All    A1C    f111    5A11    CAfÁt)    Afíf  Atlll     50  b-fUA1)l 

fé  bÁf  Annf  ah  cpeó  cóax)iia. 

P<\T)RU15    O'bRMHI. 
bAite  ^dcA-CtiAt,  tllí  nA  SAihnA,  1887. 
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VOCABULARV. 

•Aiciof,  -if,  s.  m.,  pleasantry,delight,  drollery ;  beAlAÓ, 
-A15,  -Aige,  way,  passage,  road  ;  bnufjAf,  -Aif,  pl.  id.  s. 
m.,  crumbs,  fragments  ;  cAiVteAó,  -íije,  -leACA,  s.  f.,  a 
hag,  an  old  woman  ;  cíocpAf,  -aif ,  s.  m.,  desire,  greedi- 
ness  ;  quceA^lA,  g.  id.,  s.  m.,  terror,  trembling  ;  cumAij 
— nu  jao,  v.  n.  and  a.,  cease,  rest,  calm,  pacify  ;  corh- 
lunjeAnn,  v.  a.  to  dwell  ;  cnuAfAigeA-OAf,  they  came 
close  together  ;  cof  aiuLac'o,  -oa,  pl.  id.,  s.  m.,  similitude  ; 
cuuc,  -oca,  pl.  id.,  s.  m.,  a  figure,  a  shape,  a  form  ;  •oeA- 
bA|unoeAOA|\,  they  seemed,  appeared ;  oetcueAf  ac,  -Aije, 
adj.  hasty,  ready  ;  ■orairo,  inf.  oiuro,  •onuroim,  and 
•onuroion,  v.  a.,  bolt,  draw,  approach  ;  <oúncAoib,  v. 
trusting  to,  depending  on  ;  •oúf ,  comp.  prep.,  in  order  to  ; 
eAÍA,  g.  id.,  pl.  Aróe,  s.  f.,  a  swan  ;  f  á  h-a  óeijm,  prep., 
towards  him  ;  fÁif  néif,  s.  f.,  intelligence,  information  ; 
jaI  jAoice,  s.  f.,  a  puíf  of  wind  ;  goiLLpeAO,  -leArhum, 
v.  a.,  displease,  injure,  followed  by"  Atn  ;  j;LAf-ÚAine, 
adj.,  green  ;  jnenn,  -eAmA,  -eAniAnnA,  s.  m.  a  hold,  a 
morsel,  a  pain  ;  Luifne,  g.  id.  pl.  -ueACA,  s.  f.,  a  blush,  a 
flame  ;  Lniu,  g.  tititie,  pl.  Lmucí,  s.  f.,  a  time,  a  period, 
a  race ;  L15,  g.  bije,  pl.  Lijce,  colour,  complexion  of  the 
countenance  ;  míoCArJAO,  g.  id.,  and  -uró,  s.  m.  mishap, 
misfortune  :  mAifeArhLACo,  -t>a,  s.  f.,'  elegance,  beauty  ; 
llínn-CúUnfje,  Anglicized,  Roaringwater  Bay,  about  8 
miles  to  the  west  of  Shibbereen  ;  cpeó,  pl.  -ót>A,  s.  m., 
place,  direction — "t>em  cneó  ttitii  AmeAfj  "oo  AinjeA- 
lAib  iiAomCA." — dSAllArii  An  OhÁif  Aguf  au  -oume 
cemn. 


to<\s  ^n  At&vi  tnteo^  1.  *oe  totirtc. 


5^11  AtÍlfUf  "OO   CUALArÓ  tei^CeÓlfrÓe  IfMf- 

teAbAf  riA  ^Aebit^e  |\oniie  f  o  cÁfg  bÁi-p  aii 
-dcA]\  iíiteo^  1.  "Oe  t)ú]\c,  CAnótiAÓ  ha  Citte 
1T1oi]ie  1  -o-UuAim.  1r  te  c]\oróe  -ooitjiorAc 
ACÁun  A15  ceAcc  CAippif  Annfo.  vwó  bAtt 
•oe  ^dotroAcc  ha  ^^^'^B^  é  ó  cui]\eAt>  ai]\ 
bun  aii  cumATin,  Ajuf  fgfiobnóif  -oo'n  1|\ir- 
teAt)A|\-ro,  A15  CAb<\i]ic  cuncAif  Ai]i  OeACA 
SheajjAm  1Í1ic  1léiL,  -Áip-o-eAfpoc;  Úuattia, 
A^uf  ir  b|\ón  tiom  vo  p.A'ó,  51*0  ^up  fgjríob 
ré  móp-curo  oe  nÁ'n  cahhc  teir  é  00  cpioc- 
nu^Ab.  X)o  jiiíni  ré  a  'óicciott  50  -oitrp, 
•oúcjiaccac  Ai|i  reAt)  ruAr  te  "ÓÁ  pcro  btiA- 
-ÓAtn  cum  bpeif  meAf  a  Aguf  fémie  x>o  cup 
AijiceAii^Ain  nAli-ei]\eAtin.  Out>  nÁ|\  teif 
au  cApcAifne  m  a  ]\Aib  An  jgAeóit^e,  ni 
AiiiAin  roi|\  nAitiAioib  a  cí]\e  t>úcÓAif  A^uf 
tuco  t^AttoA  50  coicceAnn,  acc  fóf  ah 
ror>A|\  1  n-"oiAij  iia  h-mvifte  t>o  bib  A15 
d  111111115  fém,  A15  cnúc  te  céite  A15  reu- 
ÓAinn  cia  aca  ir  feÁ]\]t  00  beunrA'ó  Ait'nif 
A1]\  ú]\tAb]\A  aii  c-Sa^ AIIA15,  A^ur  A15  OeA]\- 
mAo  50  rAittijeAc  a  o-ceAn^An  Á]\fA  rem. 
UAifbeAUAnn  ha  teAbAi]\  00  -p^^uob  ré  An 


oeA^coit  p']\meAc  A^u-p  An  ceArjrtA-ó  cí]te  te 
A]i  cu^  ré  a  Aimpi]\  A15  obAi]i  ^An  "ouAt^up 
cum  50  5-coniieA'opAró  beó  An  c-Aon  féAO- 
coiíia]\ca  -oo  -pÁ^  a]\  pni]'i]\  A^Ainn.  UÁ  -pé 
Anoip  p^a^ica  te  11 -a  ^nocAib  ^'AojAtcA  50 
oeoij,  acc  if  f a-oa  iiiAi]\pró  a  Annm,  a  cÁit, 
A^uf  a  f aoca]\  tuAC-oitiA]\  AmeAf 5  ei]\mneAÓ, 
ójtún  ^o^tún^n  5AÓ  uite]\omnt>e'n  -oomAn. 
11i  feACAró  An  cé  acá  A15  a  fg^iíobAt)  fo  a 
í;núif  ]\iaiíi  acc  ^uróeAnn  fé — 50  -o-cu^Aró 
T)ia  5tói]\e  11A  b-ftAiceAf  *oot»'  aiiaiii  a 
^\cai]\  t1iteo5  1.  *Oe  bú]\c. 

At  the  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
Gaelic  Union,  held  in  the  Mansion  House  on  the  26th 
November,  1887,  the  members  present  being — Rev. 
M.  H.  Close,  M.A.,  M.R.I.A.  (in  the  chair)  ;  Messrs. 
John  Fleming,  J.  J.  Morris,  John  Walsh,  J.  J.  0'Farrelly, 
Patriclc  O'Brien,  and  R.  J.  O'Mulrenin,  Hon.  Secretary, 
the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  : — 

Prcposed  by  Mr.  Fleming  and  seconded  by  Mr.  O'Brien 
—  Resolved:  "That  this  meeting  adjourn  till  this  day 
weelc,  through  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  Very  Rev. 
Canon  Ulick  J.  Burke,  an  eminent  Irish  scholar  and 
member  of  this  Council,  whose  death  we  sincerely  regret." 

P.  O'B. 


,<\oiu\c  be^iin^  n<\  5<\oiue 

(Continucd.) 
VII. 
^\n  bó  An-tA05  11Á  beróeAc  ]\ó  AOfCA 

Oi  fi  t)AO]1  A  t)OCAin 

Sé  pumc-f  é  t)eic  f^ittmge  A'f  ]\Aot 
'S  ni  b-fA^fÁ  A11  tAoj;  5AH  co]\óm  Ann 

^\1|1  feAfATO  AOfCA  geobCA  A011  ]\eAt) 
t)í   5AIÍHIA  t)AO]\  5Ó   teÓ]\  A1111 

CAptntt  j]\oróe  bA  -óeACAif  a  t)iot 
bi  aii  fonAf  te  t)Aoi]\e  Af  pónif. 

VII«. 

tJi  UAcbAf  50  téi]\  t)e  CiAf Aróig  n'iAotA 
O  t)Aite-iinfcéAtA  t»Á  n-tn'ot  Ann  ; 

bA  beAJA,  CAotA,  11Á]\  b'f  1U  teAC  A]\  A011   CO]\, 

&  5-ceAnnAc  a]\  aoii  fó]\c  t)it  Atm. 
^\ip  C]\í  jmróe  Af  ]\Aot  ceAimAij  Sóajaii 
'teun, 
*ÓÁ  feAfAroín  11'iAotA  bí  cuibiofAC  ; 
^\cc  jeAttAim-fe    óm'    beut  iiac   -oume   ]\ó 
riiAot, 
^\n  ]'eAn-t)ume  ctAon  a  t>iot  iAt). 
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VIII. 


t)í  reAn-rimÁ  cníonA  Iaja,  5^11  bníj  Atm, 

'Sa  -o-ceAn^A  50  tioriicA  ^5  bÁp-ouróeAcc  ; 
ptucAipeACC  cAince  aca  te  r  Ainc, 

A  5-ctAmne  -oo  •oeíjitc  ó'n  Á]VO-b|unj;eÁn. 
t)í  DACA15  ik\  -otncce  ann,  tuóc,  trick-o'-the- 
loop ; 

*Oob'  Aibij  00  bujeAÓ  tucc  cÁnctnje  ; 
bí-oACACA  a  n-jtúnub  peAn-tmme  A11  júca, 

'Sé  a^  eargAme  Aim  pt'ro  te  li-Áp-o-cpoibe. 

IX. 

t)i  uAcbAr  ÓipeAnn  mAn^Aijtí'oe  éirg, 

UAftéir  An-ctno  hakes  a  "óiot  Aim, 
•dvÓAncA,  reínír,  ]untteÁin,  cpéicpe  ; 

■Agtir  rnAbAig  a^  béice  A]\  píoncA. 
-An  cpunipA-béit  bA  bmne  teAC  é, 

t,e  bA]\]\A  T)o  iiiéi]\  a  tui^eA-ó  A1]\  ; 
'Saii  cptnbín   liunce  "oo  ^eóbcÁ  A]t  pmgm 

'S   50    b-"pAinyeÁ    -oÁ    c]\enni]\c    50   ríop- 
pnnop. 

x. 

t)í  piC  A'p  "OACAt)  "Oe'll   pir  A]\  p^AltAX), 

■A^up  pnincA  "ói  A]\  teic-pm^e  ó  Sigte. 
"PeA]\  ']\\  dacaIa  tÁn  "oe  cúctA-pAnA, 

Cui]\peAÓ  ctnn  ]\aca  rcAingínfóe. 
Da  iiió]\  aii  iiia]\^a  A1]\  ]\Aot  A*r  teic  pmge, 

pei]\e  gallows  -oom  bpipce  ; 
-dn  tAinc]\ei]\  rcÁm  A]\  rgittm^  t)Á  pÁ^Ait, 

11  ac  tcijpcAb  cum  pÁjAin  cti  a  rcoróce. 

XI. 

1llA]\5Ai-6e  ]v\o]\a,  ctnbiopAÓ',  a'r  -oao]\a,* 
O  AoiicÁi^e  cít)im  50  -oeó  ceAÓc : 

C(iniiAi|\c  mé  caojia  ceAiin-pu\bAc  -oiotcA 
Le  búipcéip  bmiie  a]\  teAC-copóm  ahii. 

S^Ap  II1U1A111  Opíí;ro  te  bó  bpeAJA,  jnoi-óe, 
11io]\  jIac  ré  acc  cpi  púmc  t>ó  mpce, 

'1ln,M]\  CÁ1Í115  Stjte  ■ócApbtuj  p', 

50  t)-CAbApyAC  fé  t.iot  ']\\n   pórCA. 


m^gAfóe   y&o\\&,   mA]\5ATÓe    TjAona,    is    another 
readi 


XII. 
bí    bpupliAHA    cahca,     'gur     curry-combs 
cApAtt  Ann  ; 
CtiAbÁn  'ha]\  ceApAt)  reoicín  00  ; 
Uu]\Ann   Af  peA]\]vwo  Ann,  rgÁinneutt,  cum 
cApcA  t)óib  ; 
Copcóg  -oo'n  pAice  cum  ttnje  nmce  ; 
bi    cupmp    A'p    meACAin     Atm,    cÁipéroije 

"OeApjJA, 

ptuniAije  -oúbA,  A'r  ptíníje; 
<\p   umnmm     bi    au    pjiACAt)    te    gAnACUir 

bAinne, 
<á'y  nmÁ-cije  a  cAipmeA]\c 'ua  t>-cnnciott. 

XIII. 

fti  p^A-oÁm    Aim    bA]t]\Aitte  t)Á  n-tn'ot  A5 
mAngAine  ahii, 

blOJlAIUMg  CAtniA  'f  t)0b  Ú]\  1At), 

StAbAcÁn  cnif-cAnjtAige,  po]\cÁm  A'p   ^tA- 

111  A1g  A1111, 

t)]\At>Ám  a'p  bjuc-^eAtA  ó'n  c-Smi]t  Ann  ; 
t)i    piocÁm    ó'n     b-pAijtpge,    ppAOCAm     '11  a 
5-cApn  Ann  ; 
SpionÁm,  ■p&ijvrinjje,  A'r  úbtA. 
t)i  ptuncin  -oo'n  teAnb  Ann,  cpmpcin  Wn 
bdnApctA, 
Af  p^aocau  cum  aiíia]\c  t)o'n  c-púit  Ann. 

XIV. 
bí  cuincéi]\  A'p  -pice  A.nn  cÁmi^  o  Dio]\At>, 
^X  ^-curo  A]v\t  pAoi  iomAt)  bA^AopcAÍbe  ; 
^\  mnÁ  'gup  a  temb  cu^;  rcÁn   A^up  nnocAt 
teó : 
ÚiomÁnAt)A]\  cencAHA  t)Á  n-*oeAnAt) 
X)&  jeÁ]\]\  50  ]\A\b  ceme  aca,  'pA  tÁn  •OAome 
cpumm^ce, 
T)o  bub  AÍuin  teAC  boitg  a  ^^éroeAt)  Ann  : 

ACC  t)0]\CA5  An   50]\At)  A]\   CUrO  ACA  C0]\]\A5 
'S  bA  §eÁ]\p  50  ]\Alb  CO^At)  A]\  A1l  AOUAC. 


[traxslation.] 
THE  FAIR  OF  WINDGAP. 


VII. 


The  cow  in  calf,  if  not  too  old, 
Was  surely  dear  enough  there  ; 
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Six  pound  six,  ten  shillings  and  sixpence, 
You  would  not  get  a  calf  without  a  crown 
there. 

For  an  old  heifer  you  could  get  any  price, 
Yearlings  were  not  too  cheap  there  ; 

It  was  not  easy  to  dispose  of  good  horses, 
But  ponies  were  dear,  indeed,  there. 

Vlla. 

There  were  great  herds  of  hornless  Kerry 
cows 

From  Mitchelstown,  for  sale  there  ; 
Small,  slight  things  you  would  not  think 

Worth  buying  at  any  price  there. 
For  three  shillings  and    sixpence,    Shawn 
Leun  did  buy 

Two  hornless  middling  heifers  ; 
And  I  pledge  you  my  word,  no  fooiwas  he, 

The  deceitful  old  man  that  sold  them.    • 

VIII. 

Old  crones  were  there,  weak,  without  vigour, 
But  with  tongues  bitingl}'  garrulous  ; 
They  scolded,  too,  though  only  intent 
On  taking  their  sons  from  the  fierce  fight. 
The  beggars  of  the  countrv,  the  trick-o'-the- 

loop  men, 
The  card-players  there  shouted  so  lustily ; 
And   the  gouty  old   man   with    rheumatic 

knee-joints, 
Cursed  away  there  quite  heartilv. 

IX. 

Numbers   without  number    were    there    of 
fish-mongers, 

Having  disposed  of  shoals  of  hake  there  ; 
China  teapots,  sieves  and  riddles, 

And  the  girls  quaffing  wines  there. 
The  Jew's  harp,  you'd  think  it  sweet, 
Wh^n  touched  by  the  tip  of  your  finger  ; 
And  the  pig's  leg  bought  for  a  penny, 
You  would  gnaw  quite  to  the  marrow. 


A  peck  and  forty  of  pease  quite  hot, 
And  a  pint  for  a  halfpenny  from  Sheela  ; 
A  man  with  an  armful  of  cutlasses, 
That  would  cause  staggeens  to  run. 
A  great  bargain,  surely,  for  sixpence  half- 

penny  ; 
A  pair  of  suspenders  for  your  trousers  : 


And  a  tin  lantern  to  be  got  for  a  shilling, 
That  would  prevent  you  from  straying  at 
niVht. 


XI. 


Bargains — some     cheap,    some     middling, 

some  dear, 
From  fairs  I  see  ever  coming : 
I  saw  a  grey-headed  sheep  sold 
To  a  swarthy  butcher  for  two-and-sixpence. 
Bill,  Bridget's  son,  parted  with  a  fine  cow, 
He  got  but  three  pound  two  for  her  ; 
But  when  Sheela  came  she  swore  an  oath 
That  he  would  pay  dearly  for  the  roast. 

XII. 

There  were  neat  brushes,  and  currycombs 

for  horses, 
A  cradle  for  which  a  lullaby  was  composed  ; 
A  wheel  and  spindles,  a  reel  for  twisting, 
A  hive  for  the  swarm  to  lie  in. 
Turnips,  parsnips,  and  red  carrots, 
Black  plums  and  cherries ; 
The  milk  being  scarce,  there  was  a  struggle 

for  the  onions, 
And  the  housekeepers  scolding  about  them. 

XIII. 

A  dealer  had  herrings  for  sale  in  a  barrel, 
Brave   sprats   were  there,  and  quite  fresh, 

too  ; 
Sloake,  cnis-Carrige,  crabs  and  lobsters  ; 
Salmon  and  white  trout  from  the  Suir  there. 
Periwinhles   from   the   sea,  bilberries   in   a 

heap, 
With  gooseberries  in  plenty,  and  apples  ; 
A  fiute  for  the  child,  a  small  pitcher  for  the 

nurse, 
And  a  mirror  for  the  eye  to  gaze  in, 

XIV. 

Fortv-one  tinkers  came  from  Birr  there, 
Their  donkeys  well  loaded  with  baggage  ; 
Their  wives  and  children,  tin  and  metal, 
And  they  set  up  tents  in  a  hurry : 
They   soon  had  fires,  with  a  crowd  about 

them, 
Delightful  was  the  blowing  of  their  bellows 

there  : 
But  the  metal   fiowed   over  on  some  who 

were  weary, 
And  there  was  shortly  a  fight  on  the  fair. 
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THE  FAIR  OF  WINDGAP. 

M.  Cavanagh. 

(From  the  Irish  of  Thomas  Moran.) 


VII. 


Cows  (not  too  old)  in  calf,  I'm  told, 

Sold  dear  enough  in  conscience ; 
Six  pound  sixteen  and  "  half  thirteen  ;" 

Young  calves  a  crown  (that's  nonsense  !) 
The  heifers  aged  were  soon  engaged, 

Grown  calves  were  cheap  to  none  there  ; 
Steeds,  stout  and  well,  were  hard  to  sell, 

But  ponies  held  their  own  there. 

VIII. 

There  aged  crones,  all  skin  and  bones, 

Their  tongues  a  fierce  war  waging'; 
With  power  of  "jaw"  seek  sons  to  draw 

From  where  the  fight  is  raging. 
There  gamesters  loud  decoy  the  crowd, 

(Half  beggars  and  cut-purses) ; 
While  o'er  the  clan  one  lame  old  man 

Shrieks  forth  his  awful  curses. 

IX. 

"  Fish  jolters"  throng  in  crowds  along, 

With  fresh  "  Dungarvan  hake  "  there  ; 
There  ladies  fair  (?)  from  "  chaney-ware  " 

A  small  drop  slyly  take  there. 
The  sweet  Jew's  harp  rings  clear  and  sharp, 

When  touched  with  tip  of  finger  ; 
The  cheap  "  crubeen  "  is  picked  quite  clean-- 

O'er  it  they  fondly  linger. 

X. 
Peas,  soft  and  hot,  from  four-stone  pot, 

"  Old  Sheela  "  sold  unceasing  ; 
And  whips,  that  plied  on  stageen's  hide, 

Would  set  him  "  Reynard  "  chasing  ; 
For  sixpence  there  you'd  get  a  pair 

Of  braces  for  your  breeches  ; 
A  shilling  white  buys  lantern  bright, 

To  keep  folk  frce  from  ditches. 

XI. 
Of  various  lcind,  full  well  I'mind, 

Were  "  bargains  "  at  that  fair  bought ; 
A  grey-faced  sheep  was  sold  dog-cheap,' 

(But  half-a-crovvn  she  there  brought).' 


"  Bill  Bride"  will  rue  that  "  three  poundtwo" 

He,  for  his  cow,  had  taken  ; 
For  Sheela  swears,  when  "  Bridget  hears 

The  news,  she"ll  cook  his  bacon  !" 

XII. 
A  brush  or  comb  you  might  bring  home, 

A  crib  for  babe  to  lie  in  ; 
A  spindle,  reel,  or  spinning-wheel, 

Or  hives  for  bees  to  fiy  in  ! 
Fine  garden  roots  and  luscious  fruits  ; 

But  milk  being  rather  scarce  there, 
The  housewives  sought,and  scolding  fought 

For  onions  on  the  trace  there. 

XIII. 
Fresh  sprats,  "  slowhaun"  hot "  doolamaun/' 

Salt  herrings,  cockles,  salmon  ; 
And  Suir's  white  trout,  that  beat  all  out, 

All  fish  from  Foyle  to  Shannon. 
From  field  and  wood  came  berries  good, 

See,  here's  a  flute  for  "  baby  ;" 
A  looking-glass  for  blooming  lass, 

A  jug  íor  potheen  (may  be). 

XIV. 
From  Birr  there  came,  with  ass  and  dame, 

A  score  and  one  of  tinkers  ; 
They  soon  fire-up,  each  swig  a  cup, 

And  then — how  fiew  the  clinkers  ! 
The  bellows  blows,  the  "  pot  "  o'erflows, 

The  crowd  (fierce  curses  yelling) 
At  once  "  pitch-in,"  all  fight  like  sin — 

So  ends  the  tale  I'm  telling. 


O'CURNAN'S    SONG. 

Gaelic  Journal,  No.  26,  p.  22. 

We  here  present  the  readers  of  the  journal 
with  the  metrical  version  of  this  piece, 
made  by  A.  P.  Graves,  and  with  the  music 
of  it  as  arranged  by  a  master.  It  appears 
that  for  singing  or  playing,  the  stanza  of 
eight  lines  at  p.  22,  should  be  divided  into 
two  stanzas  of  six  lines  each,  thus  : — 


<A  mÁine  milir,  bneÁj;, 

A  ■o'púij  An  cne<vo  ro  &m  1Án, 

11aó  LeijeArf At>  pn  oiteÁn  n<\  Vó'ot-4, 
-Ar  50  m-béAnjTAmn  t>An  mo  Láim 
X)Á  •o-cuijj:eÁ  fém  mo  cÁr 

Y\ac  leigjreÁ  mo  bár  gan  póincitl. 

11. 


ní  c<iicim  únr^  bí'ó,  &c. 
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O'CURNAN'S  SONG. 
Slowly  and  Tenderly. 


t 


ít 


ÍE 


€    é  t    é — é-    é-f- 


A       THriÁi  -  ne       riiiL  -  ir     bp.éAÍ;      A 
O  Ma     -     ry,       bawn        a   -   sthore,     That 


•o  puig   aii     cneAX)    ro     Atn  Lái\      hac   LeijeAr-pA-ó 
thro'      my  bo      -      som's       core       Has  pierced  me  past 


=F 


rm        óiL  -    eÁn     iia 

the       Isleof      Fo    -    la's 


=h 


5=2 


ni-béAn-rAinn  ■OAn  mo  LÁirii  "OÁ  ■o-cuij;-reÁ  pém  1110 
Heav'n,       'tis        my     be  -  lief        Had     you      but  known  my 


— | V- 

-J— * 1 — -fc   ->■- 

. 

*T-+ 

-• 

r^J 

=4=1-: 

éÁr  tlAé     léi5  -  peÁ  mo      bÁr  gAn        pói|\-éin, 

grief,  Long  since  to    rne     with    succour     you'd  be       stealing. 


O'CURNAN'S    SONG. 

0  Mary,  bawn  asthore, 

That  through  my  bosom's  core 
Hath  pierced  me  past  the  Isle  of  Fodla's  healing  ; 
By  Heaven,  'tis  my  belief 
Had  you  but  known  my  grief, 
Long  since  to  me  with  succour  you'd  been  stealing. 

With  tears  the  night  I  waste, 

No  food  by  day  I  taste, 
But  wander  weak  and  silent  as  a  shadow. 

Ah  !  if  I  may  not  find 

My  Mary  true  and  kind, 
My  mother  soon  must  weep,  a  sonless  widow. 

1  know  not  night  from  day, 

"  Cuckoo,"  the  thrushes  say  ; 
But  can  it  be  May  in  dark  December  ! 

My  friends  look  strange  and  wild — 

But  hasten,  Mary  mild, 
And  well  my  heart  its  mistress  shall  remember. 

No  herb  or  skill  of  hand 

My  cure  can  now  command — 
From  you,  O  Flower  of  Love,  I'll  seek  it ; 

Then  hasten,  hasten  here, 

My  own  and  only  dear, 
And  in  your  secret  ear  I'll  softly  speak  it. 


One  sweet  kiss  from  your  mouth 
Would  quench  my  burnin^  drought, 

And  lift  me  back  to  life ;  ah,  yield  it  to  me, 
Or  make  for  me  my  bed 
Among  the  mouldering  dead, 

Where  the  winding  worms  may  crawl  and  channel 
thtough  me. 

Ah  !  belter  buried  so, v 

Than  like  a  ghost  to  go 
AU  music,  dance,  and  sport  with  sighs  forsaking — 

A  witless,  wandering  man, 

For  the  love  of  Mary  bhan, 
With  the  heart  within  my  bosom  slowly  breaking. 


A   SECOND    VERSION    OF    O'CUR- 

NAN'S  SONG. 

This  version  has  been  taken  down  by  Mr.  Carmody,  of 
Comeragh  Mills,  county  of  Waterford,  from  the  dictation 
of  Patrich  Hally,  from  whose  singing  the  music  was 
arranged  by  Miss  Armstrong,  of  Comeragh.  Should  our 
friends  in  other  Irish-speaking  localities  take  like  trouble, 
what  an  amount  of  our  music  and  songs  might  be  pre- 
served  !  This  version,  it  will  be  observed,  is  literally  as 
it  is  sung  in  Waterford  ;  in  fact,  I  may  add,  as  Curnan 
himself  sang  it — the  parish  of  Kilrosanty,  where  this  song 
was  taken  down,  being  a  favourite  haunt  with  him.  Mr. 
Carmody  tells  me  that  there  are  two  or  three  old  people 
still  living  there  who  remember  Curnan ;  one  of  them,  a 
very  old  woman,  who  was  with  him  for  some  distance 
along  the  road  one  Sunday  coming  from  the  chapel  of 
Kilrosanty.  Any  Irish  song  or  poem,  preserved  orally 
for  eighty  years,  must  have  been  altered  more  or  less  ; 
our  Insh  singers,  being  all  poets,  try  to  improve  the  com- 
positions  they  repeat ;  still  the  five  first  stanzas  of  this 
piece  have  been  but  little  changed.  The  last  stanza,  I 
suspect,  has  been  added  by  some  other  poet  :  it  is  too 
philosophic  and  too  moralizing  to  be  the  composition  of 
a  maniac.  Young  readers  from  the  other  provinces  will 
notice  these  peculiarities  below. 

Hard  5  is  often  used  in  Munster  for  aspirate  t>  or  5  : 
this  has  been  done  herein  bneoTÓij,  Stanza  I. ;  r\Aj<Mg, 
Stanza  II.  (pAJAig  itself  is  for  |\AcrAró),  and  cbóoig  and 
•01A15,  Stanza  III.  c  for  "ó  is  generally  used  in  the  third 
sing.  cond.  mood  ;  it  is  so  employed  here  in  •o'Aiúmeóc 
and  «D-CAgAc,  Stanza  I.  ;  and  glAcpAÓ,  Stanza  VI.  ;  "ó'p a- 
§Ait  Stanza  VI.,  isfor'o'pÁJAiL;  and  Seniúnc,  Stanza  IV. 
for  Semiii.  11A1)\  11A  ^uiTDe,  Stanza  III.  ;  t>ÍTJe<inn  UA1)\ 
iia  guróe  Ann,  is  a  Waterford  proverb,  i.e.,  in  every 
twenty-four  hours  there  is  a  certain  moment  when  any 
petition  made  at  that  instant  is  granted.  An  old  woman, 
it  is  said,  set  herself  to  pray  for  her  grand-child  :  gopAib 
SeÁJAinín  ik\  níg  A1|\  e\\\e.  Having  thus  praved  for 
nearly  the  full  term,  a  drop  of  soot-rain  fell  on  the  face 
of  SeÁJAmín  in  the  cradle.  "LiAn^A  t>e^i\5  0]\c  a  bo- 
CÁ111,"  exclaimed  the  crone  ;  when  swift  as  thought  the 
cabin  was  one  mass  of  flame.  HlAn  a,  Stanza  III.,  is  the 
Waterford  expression  for  tminj,  unless.  The  music,  as 
arranged  by  Miss  Armstrong,  appears  to  differ  from  tliat 
of  the  version  given  at  p.  22,  No.  26  ;  but  I  am  not  a 
judge  on  this  point.  All  I  know  is  that  those  wlio 
arranged  both  airs  are  equally  well  known  as  first-class 
musicians. 
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Arranged  by  Miss  Armstrong,    Comeragh,  from   the 
singing  of Tatrick  Hallv. 
K:Slowfy. 


l^p^^gp 


33 


\-rfr-+r+ 


01 


ÉP^fel 


é^-fj- 


S&Síípl 


OCURNAN'S  SONG  (SECOND  VERSION). 


11  ac  cn«A§  fut>  fe&n  m&]\  AC&itti, 
3au  pof  mo  Leige&f  te  fÁjjAib, 

Acx:  AmÁm  fo  gun  beAti  00  b]\eoit>i5  tiie  ; 
tllo  Leije&f  ní'L  Le  fÁgAiL, 
ní'L  mo  LeigeAr  acc  Aín  t>o  LÁim, 
ní  L  mo  LeigeAf  acc  Ag  bLÁc  n&  h-óije  : 
Tlí  Aicnigim  ce&f  cau  ftu\cc, 
ní  Aicnigun  L011  c&]\  cuac, 

ni  aicuí  51111  Aon  u&in  mo  c&i]\t>e  ; 
ni  Aicnijnn  oit>ce  cau  LÁ 
•Acc  ■o'Aicmeoc  mo  cnoroe  mo  5]\Át> 

T)&  TD-C&5&Ó  Sí  a  ■o-cnÁc  Agur  roinijcm. 

11. 

<\  mli&'ne,  if  cú  mo  jn&t), 
JnÁú  Lem'  cforóe  t>o  gn&t), 

3]\&t>  Le  cnúc  5&u  cpéigion  ; 
5]\&-ó  ó  cúr  50  rÁr, 
5|\Áó  ó  Aotf  50  bÁr 

3f  Át>  &  P&5&15  50  T)Lúc  •oo'n  cné  Liom 
5n&t>  &  ÉU5  mé  f  ém  t>uic 
3]\átj  a  'o'riiig  a  b-pétn  mó 

3]\&t)  5&11  c&m,  5&n  cL&on,  5&11  c&ncL&m. 
Acc  A11  b&b  ir  51  Le  T>éAT) 
1r  b]\e&5é&  b]\&oice  (eyebrows)  a'f  Sgénn 

111o  Leun  11&Ó  L10111  fém  cu  a  mli&i]\e. 

III. 

A  nioLLie,  ir  cú  mo  ét&LL, 
1r  cú  &  cL&oig  mé  &  b-pi&n, 

C]\Ác  50  rniUAHnm  o]\c  com  •oéije&n&c  ; 
3ac  &  b-fc&c&it>  t>e  m'  c&i]voe  ]\iaiíi, 
"go  b-r&5r&mn  i&t>  Atn  TÍÍA15, 

11íor  cúfg&  'nÁ  berómn  ao'  c-éAgnuuf. 


tlí  icítn  tmr&  bit> 

ní  cot)L&iui  neuL  ó  Lu  151111 

<\cc  c&5&un  ofUAt)  aui'  cnoitie  j&n  fAOfAm. 

111A]\  a  b-rvngit)  nié  u&i]\  ua  guróe, 
•4i]\  TJiAn  món-Jn&'ó  1110  c]\oróe, 
ní  m&i]\pt>  rné'beó  mí  aiu  &n  fA  )§aL  fo. 

IV. 

A  m1i&ine  linLir  néij;, 
'Sa  coLp&  A11  c-réim  ; 

m1i&]\b  cú  30  Léin  Let)'  5]\&t>  tné, 
A^vy  50  ui-but>  bínne  Liom  x>o  bet.L 
'IIÁ  ax\  Lon  aiu  bÁn  11  a  1150115 

'SnÁ  remmuc  &in  5&c  ceut>  t>Á  ÁiLeAcc. 
1r  búcLAc  cAr  t>o  céib, 
1r  t>Lúc,  5eAL  t>o  t>éAt), 

CÁ  cuúc  rin  au  c-f  A05A1L  Let>'  5&i]\e  ; 
Cnum  L&b&ncA,  5&fT>&,  cLaou, 
1]'  cúmcA  t>eAr  t>o  beuL ; 

Sé  mo  cneAC  uac  Liom  yém  c-Ar,iif&cc. 


PÓ1|\,  A  CUniAIUU,  T)éA11, 

^\5Uf  c&b&in  fjój  T)&m  óo'beuL, 

A^uy  C05  Anoif  CÚ5AT)  rém  ó'n  m-bÁf  m 
Ho  ó]voui5  mo  LeAb&  caoL, 
^\  5-coiiifA  cLuciiiAin  t)éAL 

A  b-ro^uf  -0011  t>AoL  'r  t>&  cÁi]\t)e. 
11i  beó  mo  beó,  acc  eu^ 
ni'L  aui'  ^Lón  ^éc  5A0C 

ní'L  onm  fiitiAT),  fAog&L,  u&  fLÁmce, 
<\cc  50  t)eón&c,  bnónAc,  c]\éic, 
jAti  ceóL,  5&11  rpónc,  5A11  ]\émi, 

^Xcc  mó]\ctiro  a  b-pém  'r  a  u^n&t)  Lcac. 

VI. 

mo  c]\e&c  A^uf  mo  cÁr 
11  ac  t)ume  mé  niAn  cac 

3bL&crAc  Le  mnÁ  &r\  c-f  A05A1L  fo 
'Sgun  Ai]\5iot>  buit>e  '^uf  b&n, 

CVlA1Cf1t>  flAT)  A  t>'fÁ5&lt, 

U&bAi]\c  feA]\c  A^uf  5f>Át>  t>'Á  céiLe. 
t)o  cumAun  A^uf  x>o  pÁifc, 
■Aguf  bA]\Ait>e  5caL  -oo  Láiíi, 

So  t>'iAf]\5f  Anm  111A]\  bÁ]\]\  Spfé  Le&c  ; 
•Acc  a  beAU  út)  a  cÁ  Ani'cnÁt) 
111a]\  a  féigfe&t)  cú  mo  cÁf 

nÁ]\  CA5&IT)  CUfA  fLÁn  ót>'  ceAti  tílAC. 
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"OotwAit  UutcÁn  btntte  'rAn  teic-óeAnn 
Aijt  ÓAinonn,  'r  gAn  é  ai]\  a  connéA'o,  *oo  cui]\ 
5a1a]i  but>Ám  ai]\,  Agur  -oo  teA^  cuin  tÁi]\ 
a^u]*  bÁn-CAÍiuAn  é.  1r  auu  pn  -oo  ]\mne 
ah  "0]\aoi  "OAmAncA  Aic-t>eAtbAt>  Ain,  ói]\  t>o 
]unne  beACAÓ  ceACAin-cor*AC  oe;  <\cc  'o'i'ÁJ 
[ré]  A11  combtiocc  nu\]\  pn  rém,  A^ur  00 
cuató  A1]\  ceic]\e  corA  50  rAit  yuA]\  j.'tiuc 
muc  "oo  bí  a  5-ceAnn  oo'n  Á]iur,  m  a]\  ccoAit 
corii  qiom  rm,  nÁ]\  Aicm  DutcÁn  t>o  bi  t>'Á 
có]\ui'óeAcc,  A1]\  a  cuniA,  nó  Ai]i  a  cjiuc,  nó 
rór  Ai]i  a  fjuMiiiAt),  but>  ]\riu\tcA  te  gnun- 
cÁit  muice,  iiÁ]\  riiuc  111  a]\  z^ac  muic  é. 
*0'éi]uj  DutcÁn  A1]\  niArom  tAoi  ArurteAC7 

■pOlttre  A1]1  UA  mÁ]1AC,  A£  CUA]\CU  JAt>  AgUf 
A£     1A]1]1ATÓ      6^111011111    ;        glt)  ^U]\     1.UVOA     ^O 

t)-ruAi]i  AiiieA]'^ 'iM  muc  oá  unrui]\c  rém  é 
a^u]*  a  beAn  ua  rtii"óe  te  n-A  CAoib  aj  reu- 
CAm  Ai]i  "óeitb  Aingit  -oo  bí  111  a  tinéA-oAÓ 
geAt  "oo  t)í  Aice.  T)o  cug  OutcÁn  Aipe  ]io 
jeun  "oo'n  oeitb  Agur  a  t>ubAi]ic  50  meACA-ó 
a  ^Aoir  Agur  a  jtiocA]'  uo  50  m-biA'ó  Ai^e 
rém. 

1]*  Ann  rm  •o'porjunj  ■o'ÓAiuonn  cao  é  ah 
coroA]*  t>o  bí  ca]\  éir  iia  h-oi-óce  Ai]i  ? 
"<<\cÁ  p'or  rm  AgAm-fA,  A]i  au  lomcuí-óeAcc  ; 
acá  c]\í  ^ittmge  Ai]i.  <á\\  ii-T)oiíiik\c  acá 
ctu'  c]ii  rgittm^e,  A^ur  nio]i  i*An  ré  Ain." 
"  "Oo  béA]\rAmn-re  An  cutAró  Airnmn,"  A]\  An 


beAn  "  (aju]*  ní  ]u\ib  me  A1]\  tTleirge  nÁ  Ain 

bÓroél]*)   11AC  ]1Alb    A1]\,  A^    Ollt    A    COt)tA    "ÓO, 

acc  c]\i  rgittmge,  Agur  mÁ'r  aiji  ]*on  a 
beic  'ha  ttnge  ']u\n  b-fAit  fo  acá  aii  curo 
eite  ai]\,  but>  ]\\oi]ie  t)o  50  rAt>A  a  beic 
'11  a  ttn^e  A1]\  teAbA  cturiiAig  '11Á  Ann."  "  "Oo 
beA]k\it)  rtnré  aju]*  aii  c]\eAbtAc  uite  aii 
cuiAro  Air*]unn  gujuVb  é  rm  aii  c-éAt>Ac;  50 
]iAib  t>eic  rgittmge  A1]\  a^  rÁjbAit  ha  cint)- 
eACCA  t)o,"  A]\  t)utcÁn  ;  "  Agur  ah  "oiAbAt 
l'ó^n aiii  t)o,  bi  Ai]i  n'niA  1i-AnniA  ]uaiíi  rém." 
"1lí  h-Am]iur,tiom  aj\  au  beAn  50  mionnocAro 
nit)  A1]\  bic  a  t)éA]\A]*  cu-]U\  ;  ói]\  1]*  t)Aome 
•oot»  t)éAnAm  réin  iAt>."  "  t^éi^  -oox)'  t)io]*bói- 
]\eAct),  a  n'iéi]\t)]\eAC,"  A]i  "butcÁn,  "  a^u]*  a 
iiiumnci]\,  a^  ruAOAÓ  iia  tteitbe  Ar  foóriAr  ua 
11111Á"  :  Agur  Aiin  pn,  a^  b]ieic  ai]\  ceAim  A^ur 

A1]\  CO]*A  A1]l  6^11101111   "o'ÍrÁj  [At)A]\]  A111U1 5  A1]\ 

aii  5-CA]\nÁn  é.  T)o  teAii  aii  beAn  bocc  é, 
aju]*  ^au  t)o  (•oe)n'iÁoin  ]*A0JAtcA  Aice  acc  ah 
5A-oAi]\ín,  eAtion,  51111'  ói]i  a  •o'-potuij  fí  m  a 
1i-ucc  é,  ai]\  eA^tA  các  t)'Á  ]\\ncu  JAt>,  Agur  t>o 
b]io]-ouij  rí  CAinonn  cuin  ]uubAit.  Agur  Ai]i 
ah  m-bev\tAc  a  ttubAi]\c  50  nenimeAC  reA]\- 
^ac  :  "  \X  éAiiiomn,"  a]i  p,  "t>Á  n^tAccÁ  mo 
coiiu\i]\te-]*e,  ni  biAt>  iia  neice  ]*o  111  A]i  acáto  ; 
ói]i,  ó  CU]",  ]\e  tio  t)]\oc-coiiiAi]\te,  "oo  CAitt 
t>o  buACAitt,  eAt>on,  bonn  occ  t>-ciorcún,  ha 
ctuA]*A,  -oo  ]unne  com  neArh-rpéireArhuít  pn 
A1]\  rém  é,  50  m-bu-ó  cuhia  tei]*  cao  a  t)'ei]i- 
eócAt)  t)o,  Ai]i  11'iót)  iiac  y\oy  cionnu]*  t)o 
]*^A]i  tmn  :  A^uf  ir  a  11-AJAit)  mo  cotA  rór 
■00  bAm   cu   'oo'n   ]\obAi]ie  ]'o,  vo  bAin  1110 
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feó-o  UApvt  t>iom."     "  éipo,  a  múijuiín,"  aji 

éAtnonn,  "bí  ]u\c  a  m-bun  a  cAtcme — acá  nfó 

A5  *0u\  Á]i  5-comne."     "1]'  nu\ic  ceA]\c  ah  nfó 

•oóccuf  Af  *0u\  ;  4iji  a  fon  pn  fém,  if  gnÁc 

^oo-cA^Ann  eAfbA  5^11  cúioiuíja-óa  n-tHAij 

•oiombAil^An  jiiAÓCAnAf  "AjiAnbeAn:  "Aguf 

Anoif  cÁ  T)-cAb]\Aiii  Á]\  n-AJAió"?     "n-X)oin- 

nAcif  cunu\tiom,"  a]\  ÓAmoim.    "1lí  h-iong- 

iuvó  tiom   50  -061111111  cu  beic  cuijifeAÓ  -ooo' 

f  ao^aI,"  a]\  p'.    "  *OéAiu\m  Ai]i  a]\  n-AJAró  :  ní 

h-Áicoúmn  Abetc  Annro."     "OoíjtuAifeA-OAf 

Aiin  pn  50  cuiffeAC,  t)iombuióeAC,  -oeofAÓ  ; 

Aguf  nf  f  aoa  An  pÁn  "oo  ]\mneA'OA]\  fÁ'n  ahi 

a  -o-cÁ]\tA  yeA]\  111  ó]\,  Á]\o,  1111511  ei-óeAC  o]\]\a 

']v\n  5-cohai]\.         *OobeAiinui5    50  bÁit>eA- 

inuit,niumnceA]TOA'óóib,A5]\A,ó,"AtAnAmuin 

Aicmzmn  A1]\  bu]\  n-euoAi^ib  A^uf  ai]\  bu]i 

n-mniott  ^iqivxb  a  tuuvóÁm  'f  Ati  aic  yo  fib  ; 

Agur  ní  "0015  50  b-rmt  t)0CA]\  oúmn   fiAf- 

puiije  cia  h-Ar  a  -o-cÁn^AbAf,  no  cá  b-rmt 

bu]\  t)-C]\u\tt?"     "Ili't  X)oca]\  Aij\  bic  a]\  éwó- 

monn  .     .     .  Ay  OAite  ^Vca  CLu\c  -oo  CÁ115- 

aiiu\]\  Auoif,  A^uf  W11    ConcAe  ro  acá   Á]\ 

■o-CAfpumg."    111  AifeAt),  ceut>  rÁitce  ]ion'u\ib, 

A]i  é-reAU  ;  A11  b-rmt  nuAtóeAco  ai]\  bic  tib 

a]*  A11  cí]\  pn  aj*a  tucÁngAbAf  ?  "     "  1lí't  50 

•oeniiir»"  aji  u\o  pn.     "  <\  *Óia,  iiiAifeAt),  au 

■0015  50  b-fint  eotuf  A^Aib  ai]\  t>uine  UAfAt 

if   b|\ÁcAi]\   j'ogur  "OAm   ']\\n    ci]\   rin    foi]i 

Cui^e  LAi^eAn.     1  m-b\\ite  Ái  CUac  fém 

if  mó   con^bAi^eAf   a    ci^eAf,  eA-óon,  -At- 

t>e]\nu\n  Cui]\m  SeA]\b  1  n--oei]\eAt>,  a  Aiiim — 

ppepoiún    Cui^e   tAijcu\n,   A^up  Á]vo-feA]\- 

]\iaiii  ConcAe  ftAite  Áca  Ctu\c  fém,"  a]\  ah 

c-Aiu\iceAiicAc  fo.     "IIÁ  1i-u\]\]\  111'  rA  n'ió  t>'Á 

fi'Ancup  oúmn,"  A]\  iao-]u\ii,  "  ói]\  acá  a  fior 

A^Ainn    50    teó]\    peAbup  cu\  acá    ]\on'uvo; 

eAÓon,  aii  rlAtiui^e,  ah  ]\obAi]\e,  Agur  ah 

]\('^A1]\C    lf    CÓ]\A     TU\']\    1A]\]\     All    X)U\bAt    111A 

feintiír  ó  jiuAi^eA-ó  aj1  nA  ptAicip  é.  *Oint 
'ov\niAncAnAc-oeA]\nAt)ei5-5niom  oÁtAijeAt) 

A]\1A1Í1,     ACC     AH'lÁtn      J\1]\     C01]'5    CA]\C     1U\     1l- 

eA^iAife  50  ]\o  liiinic  ^Aii  mójiÁn  cofcuif; 
A5ur  m<*  c*  5A°t  AgAc-fA  teip  ní  h-Aiii]\up 
tmn  ^ob-j-uit  cú  5oh-otc;  Ajur  CÁ  h-Ainm 
"■í,"  A)\  eAmonn."   "  11  i  ]\u\ccAnuf  pn  t)'fiA]> 


cu. 


]\ui5e,"  A]\  aii  beAn,  "  ói]\  Aicin^iiu-pe  A1]\ 
Abotj;  A^uf  Ai]\  a  jné  gtqiAb  é  SujÁn  ríA-fúi- 
teAÓ  iuac  Coi]\ce  é  ;  Agur  rciA'r  é  ó'  ré  5A11 
Aifipur,  ni  ciub]iA-ó  ye  mAiceAm  nu\roe  -oo'n 
feA]\  eite  m  otc  ai]\  bic."  "  1f  mire  Su^Án 
SiAfuiteAÓ  5AH  otc,  5A11  im)\ev\]u\n,  Aguf  ní 
feunrAinn  m'Aintm  00  5iui]"oiY,"  A]\  Sujah  : 
"A^uf  50  toii^ceA]!  me, tu\m-buvó  mojunA 
A^Ani  50  f5UAb[r]Ainn  Aon  u]\ca]\  An'iÁm  111 
•00  co]\p."  "5o  toif gceAji  rnif  fin  cu,"a]\  Ca- 
monn,  "  A^uf  oa  m-biAt)  ]*é  1011  00  tÁim  ajac, 
t)o'ii  -oeAn'iAn  f  aiccio]"  00  cuiffeAt)  f é  0]\m- 

]\\,  AJUf  X)0  -ÓéAllA  tllé  1llAtA1]1C    pifcit  teAC 

iu\t]\  A1)\  bic."  '"OéAtiAm  Atioif  é,"  A]\  SugÁn. 
"^]\  fiAt),"  ■oeAiiAtii  ceAiiA,  A]\  CAmonii.  *Oo 
cua"óoa]\    Atm    fin   fÁ'n    a]\hico]\    fÁ    neAfA 

•ÓOlb,      A^Uf      t)0      fUA]\At)A]\      C01Í15A]\       111A1C 

púoAi]\,  eA-óon,  -oeoc,  Aguf  muj^Aro  Aim  : 
A^uf  130  bíot>A]\  A5  to]'5At)  pút)Ai]\  ]\e  céite, 
eAtboti,  A5  ót,  5U]\  -oAttAt)  é-Atnonn  :  ^i-óeAt) 
nío]\  cfAocAt)  a  iiiei]meAÓ  A1]\  a  fon  fin. 
"Oo  ]\U5  A1]1  aii  m-booAÓ,  ^511]^  00  teA^  f aoi 
é.  1lí  ]\Aib  pitéi]\  aca,  eA-óon  biAt).  -c\cc 
•00  con^bAit)  fAoi  é  5ti]\  fogAi]\  1l1u]\tu\]\ 
(mu]\t)e]0  ;  a^u]'  50  n-t>ubAi]\c  ah  Scjiohjac 

t)0  CAbA1]\C  AfCeAC,  A^Uf  AbACA  C01in]XAbtA 

•oocAbAi]ic  teif,  eAt)on,butt)éAt  uifge  beACA. 
X)o  CÁ11H5  Aim  fin  UÁicéi]\  Sc^ion^  AfceAÓ, 
a^u]'  to]\5  ini]\eAiiiA]\  iiia  tÁnii  teif  ;  Aguf 
A11  uai]\  -oo  fAoit  bmtte  00  biu\tAt)  ']u\n 
ceAtm  ai]\  aii  n^AifgfóeAÓ,  eAt)on,  ai|\  Ca- 
monn,  ní  h-AiiitA  cÁ]\tA  t>o,  ói]\  t)o  fu^  aii 
cu]\At)  5)ienn  fgónnuit  Ai]\,  t»o  bAni  C05- 
bAit  Af,  'f  t>o  cui]\  a  cóm  ó]"  a  ceAnn.  -cVcc 
CAt)  -oob  Ait  tiom  a  beic  teif  ?  "oo'n  t)eAn'iAn 
pn  -oeó]\  t)'fA5[f]At)  fé'fAn  Sc^ioh^ac,  11  á 
fAii  occa)\  t)eA]\b]\ACA]\  tio  bi  Ai^e,  'f  t)o  bí 
con'i  mó]\  tÁiot]\  tei]'  fém,  munA  m-beit)eAt) 
*OiA]\nmit)  ó  CootACAm,  eAt>on,  cot)tA,  t>o 
cÁmi^  'fAn  cíjiéib,  Aguf  cuAi]icittín  Ann 
AtÁnii  teif,  A^uf  5U]\  biiAit  bmtte  reitte 
ai]\  CAÓmonn  bocc,  00  cui]t  a  neutt  A511]'  a 
niA]\b-fuAn  é.  *Oo  ]\U5At)A]\  Atm  ftn  aiji, 
Aguf  "oo  ceitgeA-oA]!  aij»  bd]tA  é,  Aguf  "oo 
f A5At>A]\  a  5-cuAfÁn  cfAinn  a  tÁ]\  coitte  é. 
gróeAt)  nío]\  téigeA-oAf  -oó'n  mnAoi  a  te^n- 
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riiúm,  01  j\  T)o  congbaig  í  féin,  Aguf  a  ^ai-ó- 
ijn'n,  51111,  AiigeAlL  Le  jac  pojAiL  o'Á  n--oeA]\- 
uaió  ÓAinonn. 


VOCABULARV. 
(Many  expressions  in  this  le>son  were  explained  in  the  last.) 

teic-ceAnu,  gen.  teic-cíiin,  side  of  the  head  ;  liaving  the 

head  avvry  ;  beAn  A'Leic-cmn,  a  woman  having  her 

head  awry. 
CoiméAO,  heeping  ;  aiu  a  coimeAO,  011  the  watch  against 

surprise  or  danger. 
5aLa]\,  g-tAi]\  or  -t]\A,  plur.  id.,  siclcness. 
buoÁn,  g.  -Á111. 

tÁ]\,  gen.  tÁm,  the  ground  ;  a  floor. 
tAn-cAtriiAii,  gen.  of  tan-GAtArh,  fully  prostrate. 
"Ouaoi,  g.  id.  pl.  •o)\Aoice,  a  sorcerer,  a  wise  man. 
■Oaiiiauca,  ind.  adj.  accursed. 
Aic-óeAlbA-ó,  a  transformation. 
OeACAc  (beAcAÓAc,  in  Waterford),  a  beast.     The  word  is 

in  0'Reilly's  App. 
CeACAi|\-co]'AC,  adj.,  no  comparative,  four-footed. 
Coinbtiocc,  a  contlict  ;  iiia]\  y\n  féin,  even  so. 
pxit,  -te,  a  sty,  in  dicts. ;  in  Waterford  it  is  the  lilter  in 

the  sty. 
CuniA,  form,  appearance.     Cuuc,  shape. 
S]\aiuia'ó,  gen.  -miCA,  a  snoring. 
SAtiiAtcA  =  rAriiuit,  like. 
teAc-foitlye,  twili^ht  ;  semi-brightness. 
Cuaiicujaó,  searching  for  ;  ia]\|\uit>,  seeking. 
AuigeAt,  g.  -it  an  angel  ;  a  coin  so  called. 
tin-euoAc,  g.  -A15,  pl.  Aije,  linen  cloth  ;  linen  clothes. 
50  meACAÓ  (tiieAcpA'ó)  would  fade,  cond.  mood  of  meAC, 

fade,  witlier. 
5-AOir,  skill  ;  jtiocAf,  wisdom,  cunning. 
O'popninj,  he  inquired  ;  cop>ur,  cost,  expense  ;  00  bí 

A1]\,  he  owed. 
nío]\  fÁn  ré  A1]\.     In  Waterford  this  would  be  111'on  f  A11 

re  oaoó  teir  :  in  the  West,  níon  p&n  re  CAob  teir, 

he  did  not  stop  at  that. 
X)o  beA]\[r]Amn-re  A11  cutAiT)  Aipvinn,  I  would  swear  by 

the  vestments  of  the  Mass. 
Ai]\  meirge,  drunk  ;  <Mn  bóioeip  drunlc. 
C]\eAblAc,    family.     C-óaoac,  a    polite    way    of    saying 

énreAc,  a  lie. 
ní  ]\Aib  ]?ojnAiii  A1]\  1Í111Á  h-AiimA  ]\u\rii  =  ní  r\Aib  beAii 

oox)   A111111    A1]\  p^gnAm    ]\iaiíi  ;    a  womau  of   your 

name  was  never  good. 
niionnócAio,  they  will  swear  ;  téij  000'  •óiopbói]\eAÓc, 

leave  off  your  arguing. 
bhuopnnj  [p'],  she  huriied  on  ;  o'rotui  j  p',  she  hid. 
O'Á  f  aiicujaó,  to  covet  it ;   ueirhneAc,  cross  ;    neAiii- 

rpeireATnuit,  heedless ;   cao  o'eiueócAó   "óo,  what 

would  happen  to  him. 
X)o  bAin  cú  00=00  bAni  cu  teir,  as  in  last  lesson. 
"Oo  bAni  -oiom,  who  took  from  me  (lit.  off  me). 
bi  (=bióeAnn)  ]\ac  A  m-bun  a  caiciíio,  luck  attends  the 

spending. 
eApbA  jaii  CÚ10H15A0,  want  without  acsistance. 
An-oiAig   •oiombAit   5A11   ]\iaccaiia],1   after  squandering 

without  necessity  :  oiombAit  should  be  •oiombAtA. 

A11-01A15,  is  a  compd.  prep.  governing  gen.  case. 
Ca  o-CAb]\Ain  (-o-CAb^AmAoio)  Á]\ii-ajait>?  wheie  shall 

we  turn  our  face,  i.e.  go  to?     CuinreAc  •oo-o'  (oeo') 

f aoíjal,  tired  of  your  life. 
•Oiombuioeác,  dissatisfied  ;  ■oeór\Ac,  tearful ;  rÁn,  wan- 
dering. 


HlícneióeAC,  of  ugly  countenance  ;  00  beAnnuij  'óoib, 
he  saluted  them  ;  see  Find  and  the  Phantoms  in  last 
journal ;  50  bÁióeAriunt,  muiiiiiceA]vÓA,  in  an  affec- 
tionate,friendly  wav ;  AtAiiAriiuin  (tAHAriiA)amarried 
couple  ;  bii]\n-iniiiott  your  deportment  ;  a'Ouaóahi, 
strangers  (see  last  journat.  'OocAn,  harm.  -An  t>- 
CApunnj,  where  we  are  drawing  towards.  A11  b-pnt 
nu  AióeAéo  A1]\  bic  tib  ?  Is  there  any  news  with  you  ? 
A11  b-pnt  eotuf  AgAib  A1]\  óume  11  Ap\t,  do  you  know 
gentlenian  ;  ir  b]\ACAir\  pogur  0A111,  who  is  a  near 
cousin  to  me.  1r  mó  conjbAijeAf  a  cijeAp  mostly 
keeps  his  residence  ;  puepnvin,  president  ;  Ápo- 
fei]\]\iAm,high-sheriff.  Anc-Aii-AiceAiicAc,  the  stran- 
ger.  11 Á  h-iAun,  &c,  down  to  píAbur  is  a  little  in- 
correct.  11a  CAbAin  for  iia  1i-ia]\]\;  hiaic  before 
50  teon  ;  and  p?Abur  to  be  omitted.  Cia  ca  poriiAO, 
who  is  before  you,  'i.c,  of  whom  you  are  thinlcing. 

CÁI1-A111111  cu?  (thisisstrange).  11lAiceArh,  an  abatement; 
ní  niAicpnii  re  bonn  ouic,  I  would  not  abate  a 
groat  for  you  ;  I  would  not  give  way  to  you  in  the 
least  degree.  UlAioe  is  for  hia-oaó,  a  dog,  I  think  ; 
just  as  mÁ'OAÓ  mA]\b,  a  dead  dog  is  now  niAioe 
niA]\b.  SúgAn  isnot  a  bit  better  than  Ciupn  SeA]\b. 
X>o  •óeAHA  mé  =  ,oeAnpiró  me  ;  hiaLai]\c  pircit, 
exchange  a  shot  ;  fight  a  duel.  CheAiiA  (heana), 
already  ;  indeed  ;  Ar\m-co]\,  an  armoury.  V^  "eAfA 
•óóib,  that  was  nearest  to  them.  CoriijAp  conve- 
nience;  mupgAio,  muslcet ;  5]\eim  ^jópunjígen.  of 
fjópiAC,  throat).  Cao  oob'  Ait  tiom  a  beic  teif, 
wliat  do  1  want  to  be  talldng  of  this  ?  O011  oeAiiiAn 
pn  oeó]\  ;  pn  is  an  expletive  here,  as  in  O'Cur- 
nan's  song  ;  oeó]\,  a  drop  [of  life],  occAn,  eight  per- 
sons;  UuAi]\cittíii=cuAi]\nin=cuAi]\5in,  a  mallet. 

CuArÁn,  a  hollow.  5&i'óij\ín,  a  little  dog.  V05A1^> 
trespass. 

yoc]\A]%  bosom. 


inoiu\Cc\n  <\5tis  hiahaCíAii. 

Written  by  A11  Cll1U\Olb1lin  <\Olblnnn,  for  the 
Gaelic  Journal. 


"Ojj-ójLahii  me  ah  f^eut  fo  a  LeAnAf  vao  o 
foin,  ó  feAii  feA]\,  1  ^-ConnoAé  Uoi^coniÁin, 
acc  cneit)ini  50  brtnL  ré  Le  vájaiL  i 
5-cuí^e  111iniK\in  nu\]\  aii  ^-ceiionA.  TÁ 
]^e  copinuL  teir  ah  i^euL  beu;\LA  rm. 
The  House  that  Jack  built,  acc  cá  ye  níof 
fAi-oe  50  mó]\  'nÁ  é  Aguf  cÁ  níof  111  ó  aLc 
A1111.  Ht'LceAiijA  ai]\  Inc  uac  bftnl  ]\uo 
ei^m  nn\]\  pn  Le  p-vjvViL  innci  acc  1]^  pMoe, 
aii  pio]\\  fo  a  LeAiiAf  '11 Á  Aon  111*0  -oen' 
c-fó]\c  ceu-onA  o'Á  bp^vcAib  me  a]\iaiíi. 

blll     111onACA]\    A^U]^    t1lA11ACA)\    A1111,  fAt) 

o  fom,  Agwf  1]^  fA-o  o  bi,  Aguf  vÁ  nibeic- 
eAÓ  fiA-o  Ann,  aii  C-A111  i'in,  m  beiceAb  p<vo 
Ann  Aiioip  Cuaio  ]-ia-o  AniAÓ  Le  céiLe  aj 
b^mc  fU5-c]\Aeb,  A^uf  ah  méro  a  bAineAÓ 
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ITIonACAp  T)'lCeAÓ   mAHACOrt   ÍAT>.       T)ubA1f.C 

monACAr»  50  jiACfAt)  fé  A5  ia]\]\aió  fUtce  A 
■óeunfAT)  5A0  le  c]\ocao  mhAriACAirt  a  t>'ic 
a  curo    riij-cnAéb,  Águf  tÁini5  fe  cum  riA 

fUice. 

"5om-'beArinui5iT>'OiAT)uic,"Ap  aií  cSIac. 

"50  m-beAnnuijró  "Oia   'gur  1llui]\e  -óuic." 

"  C'f at>  a  riAcrAr  cu?"    ^5  iAnnAiT>  rtAic' 

a  beunfAÓ  5A0,  a  cpocrAT)  mAnACAf,  a  t>ic 

mo  cuio  fiij-cf  Aeb. 

tlí  bfuijfit)  cu  mifi  A|»f  aii  c-SIac    50 

b-fÁ^  cu  cuaj  AJeAfffAf  me.     ÚÁ11115  fe 

cumnACUAije.  "gom-beAnnuiji'ó'OiA'óuic." 

50    m-beAnnuijiT)    Oia    guf  1l1in]\e    t>uic. 

"  C'f AT)  A  f ACf Af  CU  ?"  ^5  1A]\]\A10  CUAlje, 
CUAJ  A  geÁfffAT)  flAC,  fUc  AOeUllfAÓ  5AT), 
£AO     A    C]\OCfAT)    1llAllACA]\    A     o'lC     1110     CUIO 

fur-cfAeb. 

"1li  bfinjfiT)  cu  mifi,"  A]\f  au  Uuaj,  "50 
fe-fÁr  cu  LeAc  a  cuiffeAf  fÁobAf.  o]\m." 

ÚA11U5  fe  cum  ua  leice. 

"  50  m-beAiinuijiT)  OiAbwc,"  Aff  aii  leAC, 
"  50  m-beAnnuijp-ó  X)u\  ^uf  1l1ui)\e  t>uic." 
"  Cf  ao  a  ]\ACf  Af  cu?"     "-cX^  ia]\]\aió  Leice, 

LeAC  A  CU1]\feAÓ  fAC-bAf  A1]\  CUAI5,  CUAJ  A 
jeAfffAT)  fLAC,  fLAC  A-ÓeUllfAT)  ^AO,  5AO  A 
CfOCfAÓ  1llAnACA]\  Ao'icmo  cuio  fu^-cfAeb. 

"  11i  bfuijpx)  cu  mifi  "  A]\f  aii  LeAc  "  50 
bfÁ^  cu  uifge  a  fLiuéfAf  me" 

ÚÁ11115  ye  cum  Aiunf^e.  "^om-beAnnuijró 
*Oia  óuic," Aj\f  Án  c-uif^e.  "Jo  m-beAnnuijió 

X)lA  'gUf  1llui]\eT)U1C."       C'fAO  A  JVACfAf    cu. 

&■§  ia]\]\aió   uifge,   uifge  a  fLiucfAo  LeAc, 

LeAC    A    CUIjlfeAT)    fAobA]\  A1]\  CUAI5,    CUA5  A 

jeA]\]\f  aó  fLAC,  ]~Lac  a  óeunfAÓ  5A0,  5A0  a 

CfOCf  AT)  111a11ACA]\  A  o'lC  IIIO  CU1T)  fU  5-CfAeb. 

11 1  bfuijfix)  cu  mip  a]\]-  aii  c-uifge  50 
bfÁj  cu  ftAo  a  fnÁmfAf  me. 

ÚA11115  f e  cum  An  f  1hait>,  50  m-beAnnuiiró 
X)ia  -óuic  A]if  aii  f iaó.  5°  m-beAnnuijib  X)ia 

'5Uf  muijie  T>U1C.       CfAO   A    fACfAf    C.U.       aX^ 

lAnfAró  fiAib,  fiAb  a  fnÁrhfAT)  uif^e,  uifge 
a    fLiucfAb    LeAC,  LeAC   a  cui]\feoó  fAobA]\ 

A1|\    CUA1J,  CUAJ    A  5eA]\]\fAÓ     f LaC,    fLAC     A 

■óeunfAÓ  5A0,  5A0  a  cjiocfAO  111aiiaca]\  a 
o'ic  mo  cuio  fuj-c]\Aeb. 


1li  b-fin5fiT)  cu  mifi  A]\f  Aii  Piat>  50  bfÁj 

CU  5AOA]\  A  fUAIgfeAf  m e. 

ÚÁ11115  f e  cum  aii  jAÓAif.  ^o  m-beAnnui- 
riT>  X)ia  T>uiCA|\f  aii  5AÓa]\.    50  m-beAiinui- 

510  XDuV  gUf  1l1ui)\e  ÓU1C.  CfAO  A  ]\ ACfAf 
UU  ?  A5  1A]\]\A10  5AT)A1]\,  5AOA]\  A  fUAIgfeAT) 
f1AT),  f1AO  AfllAlÍlf  AÓ  Ulf^e,  Ulf^e  A  fLlUCfAT) 

LeAc,   LeAc  a    cuiffeAT)  fAobAf   ai]\   cuaij, 

CUA5  A  5eA]\]\fAT)  fLAC,  fLAC  A  "ÓeUllfAT) 
5AT),  5AT)    A    C]\OCfAT)     1llA1lACA]\    a    o'ic    1110 

cuio  fúj-cfAeb. 

1li  b-fuijfiT)  cu  mip,  Aff  aii  5AÓA]\,  50 
bfÁ^  cu  5fenii  mie  a  cuiffeAf  cu  ahii  mo 
Laoa]\. 

ÚÁmi5]^e  cum  ah  nne.  5°  m-beAnnuijró 
X)iat>uic  Aff  aii  c-1111.    5°  m-beAnnui^ió  X)ia 

'jUf  1l1ui]\e  ÓU1C.  CfAO  A  ]\ACfA]^  cu.  ^5 
1A]\]\A1T)  Hlie,  1111  A  jlACfAT)  1  LAT)A]\  5AT)A1]\ 
5AT)A]\  A  ]\UA15feAÓ     f1AT),    flAT)    A     fllÁlllfAT) 

uij^e,  ui]'5e  a  f Liuóf at>  LeAC,LeAc  a  cui]\feAT> 

fA0bA]\  A1]\  CUAI5,  CUA5  A  5eA]\]\fAT)  fLAC, 
]'LaC  A  T>eU1lfAT)  5AO,  5AT)  A  C]\OCfAT)  111aha- 

ca]\  a  o'icmo  cino  fú^-cjiAeb. 

11i  bfuijjfró  cu  mifi  A]\]^  ah  c-1111  50  bfÁ^ 
cu  cac  a  fgpíobfAf  me. 

ÚA11H5  fe  cum  Aii  caic.  5°  m-beAnnui^ró 
X)ia  T>uic  A]\f  A11  cac.  5°  m-beAnnuigró  X)ia 
'guf  1lUn]\e  buic.     Cf ao  a  fACfAf  cu  ?     ^5 

1A]\]\A1Ó  CA1C,  CAC  A  f^jlíobfAT)  1111,  1111  A 
fACfAT)  1  LaÓA]\  5AÓA1]\,  5AT)A]\  A  UUAI^feAT) 
f1AT>,  flAT)  A  fllÁlÍlfAT)  Ulfge,  Ulf^e  A  fLlUC- 
f AT>  LeAC,  LeAC  A  CUIJIfeAT)  f AobAf  A1]\  CUA15, 

CUA5  a  5eÁ]\]\fAb  fLAC,  fLAC  a  beunfA-ó 
5A0,  5A0  a  ó]\ocfAb  111aiiaca]\  a  t)'íc  mo 
cuio  fug-cjiAeb. 

1li  bfui^fib  cu  mip  Aff  aii  Cac  50  bfÁj 
cu  bAinne  a  beu]\fAf  cu  óahi. 

UA11115  fé  cum  iiAbo.  5°  m-beAiinuijró 
Oia-óuic  A]\f  aii  bho.    50  ni-beAnnui5ibX)iA 

'gUf   mU1]\e  T)U1C.        CfAT)  A    fACfAf    CU.        ^5 

iA]\j\Aib  bfAoin  l)Ainne,  bAinne  a  beu]\f  AHin 

0011  CAC,  CAC  A  f5]\1obfAÓ  1111,  1111  Af ACfAT)  1 
LaÓA]\      5AÓA1|\,     5AÓA]\     A     |\UA15feAT)      f1AÓ, 

fiAT>  a  fiiAn'ifAÓ  uif^e,  uifge  a  fLiucfAb 
LeAc,  LeAc   a   cui]\feAb    fAobA]\   Aif  cuaij, 

CUA5  A  5eA]\]\fAÓ  fLAC,  fLAC  A  óeunfAT)  JAT), 
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5>.vo  a  cnocrAt)   111aiiaca]\,  a  tnc  mo   cmt> 

l'UJ-CJAAéb. 

11i  brm^p-ó  cu  Aon  t>eó]\  bAmne  uAnn-re 
A]ir  An  "bhó,  50  brÁj;  me  pop  cuije  uaic. 

ÚÁnn^  re  cum  ha  m-buAiLceóip-óe.  5° 111_ 
beAnnmpt)  T)ia  tnnc  A]\r  ua  buAiLceói]\ibe. 
Som-beAnnm^i-ó'OiA'^ur  111m]\e  bib.  Cpvo 
a  nAÓpAr  cu  ?  ^5  ia]\]\ai-ó  rop  cmí;e  iu\ib  Á 
beu]\rAÍnn  -oo'n  0hó,An  boAbeu]\rAt>  bAinne 
•óom,  au  bAinne  a  beuprAnin  -oon  cac,  au 
cac  a  r^pobrAt»  au  c-un,  au  c-1111  a  ]\Acpvó 
1  U\X)A]\  5At)A1]\,  5At)A]\  a  juiAi^peA-o  riAt), 
pA-ó  a  ]TiÁmrAt>  uirge,  mr^e  a  pLmcrAt) 
leAc,  teAC  a  cui]\reA-ó  rAobAp  aij\  CUA15, 
cuaj    a    jeÁ]\]\pA-ó    rL^c,  .^Lac  a  •óeunpAt) 

TTAt),    ^At)     A     C]\OÓrAt)    111a11ACA]\    A    tMC     1110 

cmt)  pi^-cjiAéb. 

Tií  b-rmjrib  cu  Aon  fop  cm je  uAun-re 
A]\r  ua  lDuAibceói]\it)e  50  t>ciub]\Ait>  cu 
ÁbbA]\  cáca  •óuínn  ó'n  1l1mLLeoí]i  pn  puA]\ 

ÚAÍm^  ré  cum  ah  1ÍlmLLeó]\A.  5° 
m-beAnnmjit)  T)ía  bmc  A]ip  ah  111mLLeói]i. 
50  m-beÁnnui5ró'OiA'5U]'1l1ui]\e'óuic.  Cpvo 

A    ]\AÓrAp    CU  ?       ■dg    1A]1]1A1t)    Át)bA]\    CACA    A 

beu]\rAinn  t»onA  buAiLceoí]\ib,  ha  buAiLceó- 
i]\it>e  a  beu]\rAt>  pop  cmje  t>om,  rop  cui  je  a 
beu]\rAmn  o'on  bo,  An  bo  a  beu]\rAt)  bAinne 
"óom,  au  bAinne  a  beu]\rAinn  t>on  cac,  aii 
cac  a  p5]\íobrAt)  An  c-nn,  ah  c-1111  a  |\Acpvó 

1  LAt)A]\  JAt)A1]\,  A11  5At)A]\  A  ]\UA15reAt)  pAt>, 

aii  ru\t)  a  pnÁmrAt)  mp^e,  ah  c-mp^e  a 
i'LiucrAt)  LeAC,  LeAc  a  cui]\reAt>  rAobA]\  A1]\ 
CUA15,  cuaj  a  5eA]\]\rAt)  ]4<ac,  -tLac  a  t>eun- 
rAt>  5At>,  5At>  a  cjiocpvó  111aiiaca]\  a  t>'ic  mo 
cuit>  rujjcnAéb. 

t1i  brmjpt)  cu  aoh  Át>bA]\-cÁcA  uAim-re, 
A]\f  aii  1HuiLLeói]\  50  t)ciub]\Ait)  cu  LÁn  ati 
c]\iacai]\  pn  "o'mr^e  ó'n  AbAin  cu^aiii. 

^LaC    1ll011ACA]\     All     C]\1ACA]\  A1111    A    LÁllÍl, 

Agup  CAÍ1115  ré  cum  nAh-Aibne,  A^up  coruij 
ré  A5  LiotiAt)  aii  c]\iacai]i  Leip  a\i  mrge, 
acc  co  Luac  A^ur  bi  aii  c'-mr^e  t>uL  ApceAc 

AlUl,  bl   pé  ]\1C  A111AC   A]'  A]\í]\ 

Cuató  p]\eucÁn  CAi]\ip,or  a  ceAtin.  "  "OÁb! 
T)Áb!"  A]\p  aii  pneucÁn.  "111'AHAm  t>o 
T)1iia  ir  mAic  í  t>o  cóiiiAi]\Le  ! "  A]\  111ohaca]\, 


A5l1T  5^AC  Vé  Ari  clléAVóS  imAt>,A5ur  cumnL 
ré  Le  cóm  a  ó]uacai]\  í,  ^u]\  Líon  ré  ua  pmLL 
Abi  Ann^A^up  conbAi^  An  ciuacau  An  c-uip^e 
A1111  pn  A^up  ]\U5  yé  cum  aii  1ÍluiLLeó]\A  é, 
A^up  CU5  aii  1llmLLeói]\  ÁbbA]\  cáca  t>o, 
Agur  CU5  yé  A11  c-Á-óbA]\  cáca  -ooiia  buAiL- 
ceói]ub,  A^up  CU5  ua  buAiLceóipbe  pop 
nnje  t>o,  C115  ré  ah  ]^op  cmí;e  t>o'n  bo,  CU5 
An  bo  bAinne  t>o,  cu^pé  An  bAinne  t>o'n  cac, 

P5]\íob  A11  CAC  A11  C-1111,  CUA1X)  An  c-1111  1 
LAt)A]\    5AX)A1]\,     ]U1A15     All      5At)A]\,  A11       pAt>, 

fnÁm  aii  riAt>  aii  c-mp^e,  fLiuÓAi^ 
aii  c-mp^e  ai\  LeAC,  cuin   aii  LeAc  pAobA]\ 

A1]\     A1l      CUAI5,    5eÁ]\]\     A1l     CUA5    Atl     cpLAC, 

]\mne  pe  ^At»  t>e'n  c^Lac,  A^up  iiuai]i 
bi  aii  5A0  ]\éit>  t>euncA  Ai^e,  c]\eio  mipi  50 
]\Aib    111aiiaca]\    mici^ce    rAt>A    50     León 

UA1t>. 

In  Munster  it  was  a  riAc  t>ub  that  gave 
the  hint  to  111onACA]\,  and  what  it  said  was 
cm]\  c|\é  bmtie  ahii,  cuin  c]ié  buit>e  Ann. 
VVe  expected  to  have  this  piece  in  the 
hands  of  our  young  readers  at  Christmas — 
acc  ní  iiia]\  a  fAoiLceA]\  a  cinnceA]t. 


THE  DEATH,  OR  RATHER  THE 
MURDER  OF  THE  GREY  CAT 

oi'óeA'ó  <\n  c^\iu  ^Uxis,  te  setinuis 
ó  comne^bb<\in. 

By  James  O'Connellan. 


This  author  was  r.ot  a  poet  of  a  high 
order,  but  he  was  a  fair  Irish  scholar,  and 
the  learner  will  find  many  words  in  the  poem 
worth  remembering.  This  is  especially  the 
case  in  the  second  part,  which  will  be  given 
in  our  next  issue.  Learners  should  get  by 
heart  as  much  poetry  as  possible. 


\X  éi^pe  A11  c-peAncAip,  aiccuii  bii]\  11511  it>e 

5°  PiKvr> 

^\  n^AebeiL^e     ja]-oa,    accuiiiai]\,    Líoiíica 

beAcc ; 
Cum  IIÍ5  ua  n-Aprcot  t>o  beALbui^  Aej\  A'r 

neAiii, 
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ÓtAOTÓ 


1K\ 


A     ÓlieACAtAC 


CeAUOAlt    &y    CA]\]\A    Aljl    A11     A]W1]ie 

mo  óac. 
CÁiifi  a't  cneAÓAt)  50  n-'oeACAi'ó  'íia  flije  ó 

neATÍi, 
5,w\in  A'r-mAing  50  t>-cA5Ait>  ik\  K\itt  5ati 

rtnneAÓ. 
ttÁine,  A'r  Aicir,  mArtA,  mío-ctú,  'rmío-tiAé  ; 
te  piAti   'iia  bAcuf  r\Á  VS^VV6  5°  Wl5 

■oe'n  rpt^eAr 
bÁr  5A11  rAgAnc^An  Aiflti  «111,50  b-rA^Ai-ó 

aii  rpAi-o, 
A  -o-ceAjtAc  teAib   5A11  AipeAÓur  bAn 

veAn. 

^AIl     roittre     A1]1     tAfA-Ó     A1]\ 

bimóe  iik\]\  peAÓc. 
11 Á  piopA  cobAC  te  CAiceATii,  pmp  rnír  ik\ 

•0]\A111. 

Ax\  cAnncAji  -oeA)^  50  -o-ca^ai-ó  ha  -ónAnn- 

T)At   CAf. 

5aii   teijeAf   nÁ   funcAÓc    50   5-cneimió   a 
fnón'pA  cAb. 

tub]\A,  -oeAncAÓA,  A'p  "OACACA  OllbA  t)'Á  flAt), 
"Le   T)1U    5AC     A1111111 

50  teAJAit)  niA]i  fneAÓcA  ah  gAige  cuí;  eug 

X)0\W   CAC, 
A  HAX)AnC  50  ^-CAlttfÓ    ^AH   AiriO^   A]\1]>  CA]\ 
A1f. 

Uít  ik\  n-Am^eAt  50  teA^Ait)  'ha  niAoit  aii 

ceAC, 
A.'y  ^mtnm  00  yAi]ii]'  ah  riiAitACC  •oo'nfemn 

C115  <d]\C* 

*  Art,  the  solitary,  son  of  Conn  of  the  Ilundred  Battles, 

was  monareh  of   Erin  from  A.D.    165  to  A.D.  195.     His 

nephew,  Lughaidh  Maccon,  laid  claim  to  the  throne,  but 

was  defeated  in  battle  and  had  to  fly  the  country.     Afler 

an  absence  of  thirty  years  he  came  back,  with  a  large 

for  '■  of  foreign  auxiliaries,  and  was  met  by  Art  his  unc.e, 

at  Magh  Mucruimhe,  near  Athenry,  in  Gal\vay  ;  and  here 

tnost  fratricidal  battles  on  record  was  fought. 

( >n  the  side  of  the  monarch  there  were  si\  or  seven  of  his 

hews,  the  step-Lrothers  of  his  opponent — one  of  them 

being  Owen  More,  the  ancestór  ol  the  Eugenians — they 

all  fell  except  one  or  two,  by  the  hand  of  a  Welsh  or 

:  i-.li  prince.     On  the  side  of  Maccon  fought  the  cele- 

brated    warrior  Lughaidh   Laglia,  the  paternal  uncle  of 

the  brothers  above  mentioned,  by  whose  hand,  according 

oihe  authorities,  the  monarch  Art  was  slain  ;   but  he 

afterwards  felt  sony  for  the  death  of  his  nephews,  en- 

ed  iti  single  combat  with  the  Welsh  prince,  and  slew 

liim.     Fionn  mac  Cumhail  and  his  Fianns  should  have 

the  monarch  in  this  fight — they  being  his  regular 

militia— but  they  retired  the  day  before  the  battle  to  a 

distant  part  of  thecountrvj  and  the  king  poured  upon 


50  b-pAiceAt)  aii  rpAH5A]\cAc  A^Ai]ie  rmce 

a  f5AlLP- 
tíoncA  t>e  cneACAÓA  aeAfjA,  o  niAoit  50  li- 

Altc. 

c\  beut    A1]\   teACAt)    Aige,   A5    t>j\aikvó    te 

Íl-ÍOCA  A'r  CA]\C, 

'S^ah  aoii  A5  fneAfOAt  Ain  cuinreAt)  bnAon 

oí^e  11  a  ctAb. 
50  b-reiceAt)  aii  rotAi]\e  m  ocnAc  rínce  a 

5-ctAir, 

ClAoi-óce,  c]\ev\r5A]\cA,  Aiiunt  00  bi  mo  cac, 

lllíotA  t)eA]\5A   AJ    potAO  'fA  5-CIHII   AfteAC, 

A5   bntnjeAn    'fA   cai]'iiii]\c    te   h-uifeArbA 

rtije  aij\  a  óneAr. 
Á|\  A'p  eAfbA  50  ■o-CAgAit)  '11 A  TJÁlt  p'Á  feAÓ 
A^uf    AL5l,r  "OAHi^eAii   5^11   Aifto^At)  qiÁc 

nÁ  reAt 
An   ctAt>Ai]\e  fpteAf^AÓ  t>o  niA]\b  5A11  pÁc 

1110   CAC 

A\]\  5]\eim   o'feoit  ^AbAip  bí  feACcriTATn  <M\\ 
méir  ik\  ppAit). 

bArgAt)    AY    b]\ÚJAt)  'llA   ctÚlt)  ^AIl   tÚC   JA11 
|11C, 

<\'r  gnÁm  'ha  cút  'y<\  finte  A5  mún  'iia  pntic, 
50     m-b]\irteA]\    a    júngA    a    m-beÁ]\iK\m 
cmiiAn^  'fAtl  c-pioc, 

^    JAtAjl    •OÚbAC    A1]\     "o'fÁgrAlt)     fúlgce    A 

t)]\1UC. 

" -<\iccim  A'r  éijnii 

A\]\  aii  -Acai]\  geAt  Seumurf"  feim  1\Arcun 
ik\  b-pteAt?. 


the  deserters  the  curse  mentioned  in  the  poem.  It  is 
sixty  years  since  I  read  the  tale  narrating  this,  and  my 
recollection  is  somewhat  dim  about  its  details. 

t  Having  exhausted  his  own  stock  of  good  wishes,  the 
poet  now  appeals  for  help  to  his  pastor,  Father  James, 
An  c-acai|\  geAb  Seumup.  In  naming  the  clergy,  the 
people  never  say  : — &n  c-Ac<M|\  pAO]\AC,  Ati  c-Ac<mj\  ó 
IIÓLÁ111,  Ati  c-Acai]\  t>i\eAcno,c  :  tliey  always  say  :  au  c- 
Acai]\  luLbiAm  pAorx  ;  An  c-AcAip  SeAJAH  ó  llobAin  ; 
A11  c  Acaij\  ComÁp  b]\eAciiAó  ;  and  their  own  flocks  and 
friends  say  simply  : — aii  c-AÉAir\  UilbiAin  ;  Ati  c-AcAirv 
SeAgAii  ;  A11  c-Acai]\  ComÁT/.  The  address  is  :  a  AcAirx 
U1LL1A111  ;  a  Acai]\  ComÁp.  To  an  Irish  speaker  aii  c- 
AcAip  ó  11oLaiii,  aii  c-AcAir\  ó  ITAoLAin,  are  barbarous. 

That  word  pAoi  which  has  crept  in  a  good  deal  of  late 
was  not  Lnown  to  our  people  at  all  :  they  said  a  •óume 
UApAiL,  a  -0111110  iiiuninceA]\fJA,  a  pp  a'  cije,  a  buAÓAiLL 
Ó15,  AtnhAigivciri,  a  clngeApiiA.  And  they  called  one 
another  and  addressed  each  other  by  their  own  names  : 
ComAr"ó  VaoLáiii,  a  ChoniAi^  m  phAobAin;  neighbours 
^nd   persons  very  intimate  said   generally  the  Christian 
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•<An  c-f Atm  -oo  léi jeA-ó  te  rpÁoc  <v'r  t)uc]\AÓc 

CeA]\C, 

A^  cuj\   reAÓc   n^AtA]\  ah    c-ptéibe  Ai]\  ah 

m-bAOCÍAC   ctAOTÓ  1110  CAC. 

-<Aiccim  A]ur       ...... 

•An   caii   ]\acai-o  m   Aibít»  a  ^uróe  óu]\  fUAr 

tjo  neAiii 
OÁiceAt)   iia   comnte,  Ar  t)úiiAt>    biobtA  ah 

]teAÓc 
-d'r  buAiteAt»  le  r]\AOÓ  ctoijp'n  te  t)]\uim  ah 

rppeAr. 

1)"  AX)  gAJIJTÓA,  ACA1]\  t)lt  p]\1C  1110  CAC, 

ClAoit>ce,  c]\eA]^A]\cA,    niA]\b,    tA^-bpí^eAÓ 

A  5-ctA1]\ 

&  AJAi-ó-   beA^  ceAnn]v\ijce,  ^^ieA'OAi^ce  o 
cútAib  ceAp 

name  only  ;  ComÁr,  A  ChoniAir,  niuini]\  a  mhuiwr, 
and  so  on. 

We  would  gladly  hear  from  the  different  localities 
throughout  the  Irish-speaking  districts,  how  far  have  the 
old  forms  been  preserved  ;  and  a'so  the  opinion  of  our 
correspondents  as  to  tbe  advisability  of  preserving  them 
or  restoring  them  where  innovations  have  been  introduced. 

Can  anv  correspondent  give  any  details  as  to  the  poet— 
vvhat  was  he  ?  Where  did  he  reside  ?  I  would  take  him 
to  be  of  East  Munster.  There  are  poels  of  the  name  of 
Carey  named  by  him — anything  known  of  these.  Darby 
Ryan  is  remembered  as  the  author  of  the  "  Peeler  and 
the  Goat."  I  have  always  lieard  of  him  as  of  Bansha,  Tip- 
perary,  not  Galbally,  of  Limericl-:.  Darby  Ryan  com- 
posed  other  pieces  too  ;  one  stanza  I  recollect,  describing 
some  fasbionable  ladies  of  his  time  : 

Ceit)it)  piAt>  T3ia  "OorimAij  cum  Airpitin 
1losy'nA  ii-t>0|\h  a'p  prayer-book, 
'Sle  l/mii  iia  rAcnÁtA  t)o  •óéAHA'ó 
1p  lomptngce  bionn  ah  CAob  cLé  t>e. 

Is  tbere  any  person  who  would  send  us  this  orany  other 
composition  of  Darby  Ryan. 

5ah  poiLLpe  Ain  bdr-A  yc,  without  candles  lighting  at 
the  shoemaker's  wake  ;  witbout  a  pipe  or  tobacco,  a  pinch 
of  snuff,  or  a  dram  of  liquor.  These  tbings  in  Munster 
were  at  every  wake  for  the  persons  coming  to  watch  or 
visit  ;  to  be  without  them  at  the  date  of  the  poem  were  a 
shame  and  a  disgrace. 

Date  of  Composition. 
<Jj  r°  Por  aLaoitj  ne  h-eipeAcc 

UA  bblATDAIICA  ip  AOir  T>'Á]\  T)-Cl5eA1\11A  11A01Í1CA 

C|\í  ceAiniAi]\  Aip  pioiiiiiuin  CAob  pe  5Íé-T)Ai|\ 
-AmAncoLL,  -oir  ré  Agup  iot>a  AonAip. 

The  Name  of  the  Shoemaiíer. 
Ainin  aii  AfAipe  ceAlj^ic,  bpém  le  ]\ioiii  ; 
50  -oiAm^in,  AúcumAin,  jjdrcA,  be  h-ei]\im  pmn. 
50  glé  cmn  pile  5-cnuAit)-fniocAlAib  gAe-oeiLjje  p'or 
Oip  potrh  ceACAin,  ip  eAcoppA  Léijuj;  t>ír. 
niÁ  cÁ  piLe  ne  ceAcc  ir  neAccAib  nnLe, 
"Oo  cuigeAf  50  beAcc  iia  t>]\euccA  pubACAir, 
O  Aca]\Ia  a  n-t>eAp  50  b<\iLe  a  t>tíccv\ir, 
A11  ce  c]\eAp5Ain  ah  cac  po,j  Ainm  •otnnne. 


-A'r    pío]\-n'iAC    beApgAig    -o'Á    ÓAiceArii    x>e 

*ó]\uini  m  p^Ai]\c. 
<di]\  An  At>bA]\  rm  tAbAi]\  <\'r  CAbAi]\  t>o  juroe 

5An  pui]\eAÓ, 
l>ei£   ]v\tm    ha    niAttAcc    ti'éir  Air]\mn  50 

tíon'icA  p]\Ap ; 
111  itt  Ap  niAttui^  A11  rniAtAine  t>e  pot]tAé 

fPpeAr, 
ComneAt-bÁic  aii  piiAtAi]\e,  'r  ón  eA^tAir 

oei^it  é  auiac. 

•<\  fUA-ÓA  A1CC1111     bt1]\    5-CA]\At)Ap  5]\11111  te 

reA]\c, 
loi]\  cuaca  a'i'  i'-a^a^ic  río]\-eA5U  ac,  ^Aoipe 

A'r  beA]\c : 
-di]\  cuai]\o  111A  |\acaiiii   Aii   c-A^Ai^ie  btnt)e 

bu]\  meApg, 
A  c]\ua-ó-c]\oic  ^jteAOAig,  Ar  cui]uxj-pe  tAoi 

tem'  pcAi]\. 
c\i]\  t)-cúr  o]\c  AICC1111  a  "ÓonncAt)  ui  Ceiju'n 

ÓAom, 
O  Cnoc  iia  5-cAireAt  nA]\Ab  ja^ca  00'  beut 

^AC  tA01, 
111  a']'    C]\1Att    t)011l'    ]\A1H1Alb-pe    At)    C-A1ÚA]\C 

atj  t)Ait  11  ó  At>'  fti^e 
UÁcuig  a]xa,  iia  h-eicig  50  b]\Ác  m'ini])it)e. 
111  o  teun,  1110  nutteAt),  iiac  reA]'AÓ  mé  rem 

cÁ  m  -bi  01111, 
-án  gté-^tAp  cuijjpeAÓ,  'pe  Hitio^  ó  Céiju'n 

CAom'i, 
-dn    c-éi^]^eAc    ctijxe,  réim-yjuocAt  ha  m- 

b]UACA]\  n^]\iiin. 
1r   téi]\    'pr    tomneAÓ    00    cui]\reAt>    teni' 

pAOCA]\  tAOI. 

T)o  ]\ei]\  iiia]\  ctumitu  cÁ  pite  ceA]\c-b]\iAC]\AÓ 

bmn — 
-dn^Alt-bAite    -<AcA]\tA  no   a  b-iro^up   oo'n 

Áic  a  bróeAtm, 
*OiA]\muit)  a  Auim  -oe  cme  ha  Uiauac  caoiii 
1llo  pÁi]\c  mA  JAbAnn  biAx3  ajahi  iia  cÁi]\t)e- 

Ar  C]\io]^c. 


VOCABULARV. 

(Our  space  is  too  limited  to  give  definitions.  grammatical 

rules,  &c,  fully  as  we  would  wish.) 
eijeAf,  g.  -jip,  pl.  -gpe,  s.m.  a  learned  man.     Aiccnn, 

I  heseech. 
beAcc-CA,  exact ;  t>eAU)Aii;,  did  form  ;  ccmtoaiL,  lice. 
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CAnnA,  scurvy;    ArAine,  a    shoemaker;    ChLAoi-ó,  did 

destroy  ;  cÁirii,  death. 
CneAó,  pl.  cneACA,  ruin  ;    50  nve&c&m,  may  thev  go  ; 

but  -oeACATO  is  past  tense,  and  the  optative  has  110 

past  tense  ;  50  •o-céró  ;  Aicir  g.  -ye,  reproach,  con- 

fusion;  mio-cLu,  infamy  ;  ceAglAC,  house. 
■AineÁCAr,  g.  -CAir,  care  ;  "oeAtb,  poor  ;  mAn  neAcc,  asis 

the   law,   i.e.  the  custom  ;  •o|\aiiitoaL,  gum  ;  not  111 

dicts.  ;  ItfbnA,  leprosy  ;  x>&]\t&c&,  tetters. 
"Oacaca,  rheumat;sm  ;  Tntfc-oiogA,  the  worst  ;  AineAth, 

g.  -ntiie,  a  blemish. 
le&%  inf.  -gAtj,  to  melt  ;  50  Waj;ato,  may  melt,  opt. 
mhAoil,  a  bare  or  bald  head  ;  t*Ainir,  in  addition. 
•pAnn,  g.  -peitme,  pl.  pAtiriA,  the  lrish  militia   under 

ponn  IIIac  CuriiAiL. 
SpAmj-eAncAÓ,  I  do  not  know  ;  rgAiLp,  cave  or  den. 
Vl\eAi~OAl,  to  m'mister,  serve  ;  clAb,  -Aib,  a  gaping,  open 

niouth  ;  polAine,  a  miserable  creature. 
CneAcACA  =  ctieA-ÓA,  pl.  of  cneAt),  a  wound  ;  oénAÓ,  g. 

-Aié,  dung. 
eAfbA,  want ;  ALgtir,  a  false  desire  of  stool ;    cLAT>Ai]\e, 

thief. 
"Snemi  -o'feoil  JaIai^,  a  bit  of  some  diseased  animal. 
bAfgA'ó,  being  stuck  in  ihe  mud  or  quagmire,  and  unable 

to  get  out  of  it. 
cUíto,  a  corner  ;  gun^A,  I  do  not  know. 
•Onuic,  a  snout,  an  angry  look  ;  rthjce,  parched,  soalced. 
e-i§im,  I  cry  out  to. 
A  h-uccrr  &y  ucc,  for  the  sake  of. 
An  c-i'AiUn,  called,  lower  down,  rALm  ha  IIIaLLacc. 
bÁcA-ó  [ré]  11A  CAÍnnbe,   lct   him  drown  (quench)  the 

candles. 
•oúnA-ó  [ré]  bíobLA  An  ]\eACc',  let  him  shut  the  Bible  of 

the  law. 
A']*  biiAileAT)  [ré]  ah  CL015Í11,  let  him  ring  the  little  bell : 

these  ceremonies  were  performed  in  excommunica- 

tions. 
An  rpneAf,  the  unmanlv  fellow.     Can  any  reader  say  is 

this  word  indeclinable  as  here ;   and  if  not,  what  is 

its  gen.  y]\ié,  was  found. 
ScAinc,  a  thiclcet  ;  ceAnnrAijce,  meek  ;  o  ctílAib  ceAp, 

wilh  the   back  of   a  last  ;    comneAÍ-bAic,   excom- 

municate  ;  Suaúá,  a  learned  man  ;  cuaca,  a  layman  ; 

in  Waterford,  it  is  now  always  an  unlearned  man,  I 

think,  and  pronounced  as  its  plural  would   be,  cua- 

CAróe ;  pon-eA-gnAC,  truly-wise. 
Ctnnró  Iaoi  íem'  rcAin,  add  alay  to  my  history,  i.e.,  add 

a  stanza  to  this  poem,  CÁcutj,  weld  ;  a-tca,  out  of 

them,  i.e.  add  to  them. 
Sléip,  pure  ;  LotnneAc,  joyful  ;  beAfjAc,  a  harlot. 
CÁii\-ocAr-C]\iorc,  a  sponsor  ;  biA-ó  AgAm'nA  CAÍivoeAr 

Cniorc,  I  will  have  him  godíather  to  my  child. 

There  are  sonie  words  in  the  poem  I  do  not  know  well 
enougli  to  decide  their  meaning — any  person  in  a 
locality  where  these  words  are  spoken  ou»ht  to  com- 
municate  with  us.  What  is  rAiltn  ru\  iiIaLIacc? — 
I'cacc  njAÍAin  Ati  c-rléibe? 


1/1A1  j  5AC  OCA]\. 

Every  invalid  is  a  phvsician. 
1lio]\  innip  5aI<\]\  |*aoa  bjteu^. 
A  long  illness  did  not  tell  a  lie. 


se<\niiióin  -oo'n  tmrú  -ooriindó 
•oen  -dmbmu. 

Soir^eut  A11    lc\e  A11    f  o  : — " 'Sah    Am 
f*An,"  &c. 

A  nother  Sennon  literally  as  spohen. 

&\\\  uai]\  Áijujce  a  x>\\.  *o']\éi]t  (1)  aii 
c-.foifgéiL  1*0(2)  ctn]\  eoín  t)Ai]*ce  x>\y  oÁ 
•óei]^iobAit  ctnii  Íota,  A5  p'A^pATÓe  be  a]\ 
b'é  pn  An  cé  a  bí  te  reo.cc,  nó  An  m-bei-oí]* 
A5  yeiceAiii  te  h-Aomne  eite — ré  pn  a*\  b'é 
yém  aii  StÁntH5cedi|\,  110  ah  ]\Aib  Sé  te 
ceAÓc  yóy  ?  11í  h-é  50  ]\Aib  Aon  avíi]\a4*  A5 
IIaoiíi  eóm  'iia  cnnpciott,  acc  cum  50  m- 
beróeATJ  rpeAgnA  Aige  ó  C]\ío]*c  réin,  a^uj* 
ciini  50  n-oeun*:Aróe  é  yoittr  11150.0  -00  'y  (3) 
11  a  •OAOimb. 

T)'    nnci^    A11    bei]\c    t)ei]*5iobokt    A1]\    a 

"0-CA1]*C10t,  A^ll]*  1]*  Ó  A11  Á1C  A  b  rUAHAOA)! 
Í0fA    'llÁ    1     5-CACA1]\     1lÁim A11      CACA1]\     ÚX> 

111Á']*  cuuiiin  tib  é,  a  ]\Aib  Sé  1  n-Aice  *ói  te 
tmn  ]*oó]\Aioe  ah  yi]\  015  a  có^  Sé  ó']*  ha 
nu\i]\b.      í]*   Ann    ]*o  a  ceó.5iiiAijeAt)A]i   tei]*, 

A^U]*    CUgAOAn  A   0-CeACCA1]\eACC    00.       UA|\ 

éi]*  poy  a  n-xmó  a  irÁ^Ait  uaca  otibc\i]ic 
1o]*a  teó  out  1  teAc-cAoib  50  róit,  iiia]\  50 
]\Aib  ]\Abc\]\c  aca  te  yei]*cmc.  <^5U]*  aiiii 
]*m  (4)  ctiATÓ  Sé  reín  AmeA]*"g  ha  n-oAomeA'ó, 
Agur  Aomne  a  ]\^ib  cmneAr  Ai]i  teii;eAr  Sé 
é,  Aomne  a  ]\Aib  cíac  nÁ  aicío  ai]\  ^tAn  Sé 
é,  aju]*  *oAome  a  bí  caj\  éi]*  bÁi]*  caj*  Sé 
b]\i5  A511]*  beACA  o]\ca.  -<\nn  pn  "o'iohi^doi^ 
Sé  A1]\  aii  m-bei]\c  a^u]*  ]*o  hia]\  a  t)ubAi]\c. 
"  CArAi"5ib  (a)  Anoi]*  ca]\  bu]\  n-Ai]*,  a^uj* 
DeunAi-gfó  (a)  mnpnc  -oo  eóm  ha  neice  00 

C01inACAbA1]\  (5).  UÁ  ]\A*ÓA]\C  X><\  CArAb  A1]1 
11A  T)Altt,  CAome  A  bí  bo"ÓA]\  A5  rÁ^Ait  A 
n-eiyceAcc,  ha  mAijicíiug  A5  yÁ5Ait  a  túc, 

11A      tobA1]\      "OÁ      n-gtAHA-Ó,       UA     11lA1]lb      -oÁ 

■o-co^ahic  (6),  Agup  yocAt  T)é  x>Á  ó]\Aob- 
rgAoiteA-ó  00  ']*  (3)  iia  boccÁm." 

*0a]\  n-0015  a  x>]\.  bA-ó  cói]\  50  ]\Alb 
oei]*5iobAit  eoín  ]*Á]*ca  tei]*nAcoiiiA]\cAióib 
]*o,  A511]*  50  ]\Aib  p'A-óiiAi]*e  a  n--oócAin  (7) 
aca  5ti]\  b'é  au  StÁntn^ceói]»  a  bí  A5  tAbAi]\c 
teó.     Uti^Aró  yé  n-oeA]\A  (8)  a  *ó)\.  11 Á  (9) 
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]\Aib  (9)  ío]\\  pÁp:A  teir  ha  mío]\búitcróib 
r>o  p  jne  Sé  a  Ái]\eAiii,  acc  jun  cu^  Sé  niA]\ 

C01Í1A]\CA     A1]\     A     T)ÍAT)ACC      ^O     ]\Alb     Sé     A^ 

qiAobpgAoiteAT)  pocAt  T)é  -oo  'p  (3)  11  a 
boccÁm.  Rouiie  pn  níoj\  ]\\oiteAT>  50  ]\Aib 
aoii  1Í1Í-ÁX)  nÁ  Aon  iíiaILacc  acc  ah  boccAn- 
ACC,  ACC  CÁ1111C  íorA  cum  CAi^beÁiiAT)  (10) 
te  ceAgA]^  Agur  te  rómptA,  511  ]\  beAii- 
nuigce  íat>  iia  boicc,  Átjur  íat>  ]'o  acá  ré 
eug-cóip  Agur  ré  T>]\oic-meAp  hia]\  ir  511ÁCAÓ 
■°0'r  (3)  11A  boicc  a  beic.  "  1]'  beAnnuigce 
HAboiÓc"  A]\  Sé  "111A]\  1]'  teó  ni'ogACC  11A 
b-rtACA]\"  "1]'  beAnmngce  íat>  po  acá 
•oob]\óiiAÓ,  iiia]\  cui|\reA]\  compójvo  o]\ca." 
-Agur  ceArbÁm  (10)  Sé  cat>  é  ah  meAr  a  bí 
Ai^e  A1]\  aii  m-boccAineACC  te  í  a  có- 
^ahic  (6)  iiia]\  ]\oja  é  réin.  *Oo  b'yéi-oi]\ 
téir  ceAÓc  ai]\  ah  rAÓ^At  po  'ha  pponnpA, 
A5UT  5AC  compó]\r>  ]-AojAtcA  a  beic  Aige, 
acc  cÁnnc  Sé  'ha  teAnb  mnÁ  boicce  a  bí 
coth-'oeAtb-rAH  nÁ  p\i;AT>  a  beic  Apcij  (11) 
Aiip  iia  ci^cib  órcA  1  m-Decliteheiii.  &  ! 
reucAitpb  ai]\  aii  tAiiAiiiA  bocc  rAn — ah 
lilAij-oeAii  1Í1ui]\e  A^ur  IIaoiíi  1órep — aj 
pub^t  iia  p\ÁiT>e  orócellobtA^  úr>,  Agur  a^ 

T)llt  Ó  CI5  50  C1J  A^  ÍA]\]\A1T>  AbdC  AJXIg^Il) 

a^u]%  A15  rÁi;Ait  aii  eio  j  aiiii  ^ac  aoh  áic. 
'11uai]\  a  ceip  ^ac  Aomne  o]\ca  -o'iompoi- 
i;eAT>A]\  aiiiac  Ar  aii  ni-bAite  a^  to]t^  lonnAiT» 
éigni    cum  ah    oibce  a  cAiceAih   A1111  ;   riu\]\- 

AT)A]\  pOCA]\AC  rCAbtA,  ATjUr  1f  A1111  j'AU  T)0 
]iu^AT)  ]\1^  aii  T)oriiAin  A^ur  teA^AT)  1  niAHl- 
reun  A]v\it  é.  &  !  a  t)]\,  ah  ruAc  110  cion 
ir  ceA]\c  T)úmn  a  beic  a^ahiii  ai]\  ah  m-boc- 

CA11ACC,  1111  A1]\  A  C1T)111ÍT)  All  teAnb  1op\,  mAC 

"Oé  iia  b-rtAiceAr  'ha  tmje  ai]\  pnpín 
curóe  1  niAin]-eu]\  ruA]\,  oróce  geimpe,  Arur 
gAH  T>e  ceAp  Ai^e  acc  ah  méiT>  a  cáuiic  ó 
AiiÁt  iiA  m-beACAÓ  bocc  a  bí  ahii  aoii 
ceA^tAc  teip  ?  &  m-beiT)iiiÍT)-ne  at;  geA]\Án 
mÁ  'r  coit  te  *Oía  pnn  a  beic  bocc,  huai]\ 
a  cit)iiu't>  ah  1ÍlAijT)eAn  beAnnmjce  aj 
CAiceAiii  iia  1i-oiT)óe  pm  1  m-bnÁCA'ó  (12) 
UAigneAÓ,  AmT)ei]%  "  ^aii  p'on,  ^An  reóit,  t>á 
beót  te  btApAb,"  A^up  ní  AiiiÁm  pm  acc 
n    Aice    neice   nÁ   bemeAT)  (9)    ha  boicc 


réin  'iia  n-eujmAir?  1T1o  T>eACAi]i !  CÁ 
]\Aib  boccAnAÓc  A]\iÁm  mA]i  í  ]^o  ?     ^ur  if 

1  m-b0CCA11ACCT)0  Cv\1C  10]W  C]\ÍO]X  A]%AO§At. 
11Í    ]\Alb    A]\ÍA1Í1   A1^e    AÍCneATTl     A    n^tAOT)pAT) 

Sé  a  cuio  rém  A1]\.  "  UÁ  poitt  A15  ha 
ponnAig,"  a  T>ei]\  Sé,  A^ur  neAT)]\ACA  A15 
ém  aii  Aei]\,  acc  A15  111  ac  ah  tiume  ní  t  Áic 
a  teArrA*ó  Sé  a  ceAtm  Ann."  O!  a  t>]\,  ir 
beAnnuijce  pbre  acá  bocc  mÁ  -óeuiiAnn 
pib  urÁro  iíiaic   T>e  n-[c]búj\  m-boccAHAcc, 

111A]\  ACÁ    tl1AC  níOJ^ACCA  1K\    b-rtACAT"  ArAlb 

mnce.  ^cÁ nA rtAicir geAttcA  t>o  'p  (3)  iia 
boccÁm,  acc  bí  rAix>b[\eAr  ajuatti  yé  iiu\ttAcc. 
T)ei]\  t'ocAt  X)é  gu]\  rurA  t>o  cAnu\t  T>ut  c]\é 
ó]\ó  pnÁcAme  'nÁ  T>o  i-'eA]\  pAibbi]\  T>ut  50 
rtAiceAiiinA]\       *Oei]\eAiin    ah    rAoj^t    yó|" 

rA]\AO]\  !  111A]\  A  T)ubA1]\C  ]\011l'l  AimpjA  C]\10]'C  : 
'ir  111Í-AT>1Í1A]1AC  ÍAT>  HAboiCC,'  ACC  A  T>ei]\  All 

CA^tAip  A15  tAbAi]\c  1  n-Ainim  Cp'orc,  'ní 
mí-AT)iiiA]\AC,  acc  1]-  beAnnm^ce  íao,  iik\]\ 
mÁ  cá  ]'íat)  1  n-uineArbAT>  Anoip  beibeA]' 
]\ío^acc  iia  b-rtAiceAr  acá  'ha  "óíai^  po'. 

<\i]\  aii  AbbA]\  ]v\n  a  t>]\.  mÁ  cÁ  pb  1 
mb-occAiiAcc  Agur  1  n-Anroeipe,  cunimi- 
^it)  (a)  50  b-pmt  A^Alb  1011 11CA  tl1AC  A]\Áip 
iia  b-rtAiceA|-  mÁ  -óeunAnn  pib  urÁiT»  iíiaic 
bíob,  cunrmuigró  (a)  há  ruit(9)  'pAn  ]v\oJAt 
]^0  A^Alb  ACC  CA1lK\tt  beA^,  bibeAT)  cion 
A^Atb     A1]\    bÚ]\     111-boCCAnACC     111A]\    A    bí    A1g 

íopA  Cju'opc^A^up  jeobAib  rib  aij\  a  bAtt(i  3) 
^AróbpeAr  iia  b  rtAiceAr  niA]\  n'iAtAi]ic 
\n]\ce. 

■A^ut^  ]'ib^e  a  b-ruit  niAom  pAoJAtcA 
A^Aib,  "oeunAigiT)  (a)  upÁro  iíiaic  t>i,  ]\k\]\- 
A151T)  (a)  A1]\  iia  boicc  aii  méio  ir  Acruinn 
•oíb,  cui^u^iT)  (a)  ]\oiiu\ib_í  te  cungnAiii  a 
CAbAi]\c  T>o'n  aipeApbAc,  11Á  li-iompoigró  (a) 
o  n[c]-bú[\  n-T>ói]\pib  ah  c-Anroei^eóiji  pn 
nó  mnÁ  acá  a^  ía]\]\ait>  T>éi]\ce,  nó  a  beic 
Apci^  1  n-onói]\  *0e  o)\]\Aib,  ^ah  51'át)- 
*Oia  (2)  a  T>eunAT>  o|\ca;  A^up  te  beic  c]\ó- 
cAi]\eAÓ  pib  pém  bei-óeAr  c]\ócAi]\e  te  fÁgAit 

AJAlb  Ó  "ÓÍA  '11UA1]\  A  beiT)  pb  T>Á  ÍA]\]\A1T). 

-Agur  a  T)]\.  bé  aca  bocc,  110  ]v\iT>bi]\  pib,  ip 
te  h-upÁio  1ÍIA1.C  a  T>euiiAT>  T>e  jac  5J\Ár  a^u]^ 
•oe  ^ac  cioT>tAice   t>á  b-ruit  Agmb  ó  "Óía — 
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le  beic  fÁfCA  le  n[c]-bú]\  111-boccAnAcc, 
Acuf  ^ah  Abeic  c]\UAt>-c]\oit>eAC  fé  n[c]-bú]\ 
f  Ait>b]\eAf — a  TJeunfAf  fib  coit  T)é  Aguf 
•ÓÁ  -óeuiiAt)  fo  a  cutttfeAf  pb  ]\ioí;acc  iia 
b-rtACAf.  Ai]\  ah  At>bA|\  f  ah — "  Cinjnji-ó  (a) 
bú]\  fcój\  1  5-cói|\  50  t>ítif,  1  11-Á1C  nAÓ  111- 
bAOJv\t  x>o  £aoc  'nÁ  víoncA,  meipj;  t)Á 
vpeoJAt)  11  a  teó^Ain  t>Á  cíoppbAt»,  A'p  beit> 
pé  poiiiAib-p  póp  11  ó  "oíot  A1111." 

[In  tliis  Sermon  not  only  tlie  idioms  but  the  other  pe- 
culiarities  of  tlie  East  Munster  dialect  have  been  retained. 

Page  I. 

(1)  o'néin  is  íor  00  r\ei]\. 

(2)  ro  after  a  slender  vowel  is  sheo. 

(3)  oor  tii  is  for  t)o  iia. 

(4)  rm  after  a  broad  vowel  is  r«.\n  ;  after  a  slender 

vowel,  shin. 

(5)  óonAcaoAin,  Munsterpronunciation  of  concAbAn. 

(6)  cójahic  ,,  ,,  cójbÁiL. 

(7)  &  n-oócAin  ,,  ,,  a  11-oócÁm. 

(8)  cugAió  ré  n-oeA]\A  ,,     curAró  -pá  •oe<\|\4. 

oeA]\A  is  notice  ;  CAbAin  rÁ  oeA]\A,  take  notice. 
Th;s  meaning  is  chiefly  colloquial.  In  books 
this  phrase  would  mean  "command,"  oblige, 
cause ;  cuc,  ré  yÁ  oeA]\A  0|\ca,  he  com- 
manded  or  obliged  them.  LeigceAn  aih 
eArbog  Áijvjce  50  o-cug  ré  rÁT)eA]\A  auaij 
ré'n  00  cionnrgnAo,  it  is  read  of  a  certain 
liishop  tliat  he  caused  [thedigging  of]  liis  own 
grave  to  be  begun. 

(9)  nÁ]\Aib,  nÁ  f  aJati,  11Á  beióeAÓ,  11 Á  ruiL,  forn&c 

]\Aib,    iiac   b-rAJAó,    iiac   111-beióeAÓ,    riAC 
b  puil. 

(10)  ceArbÁiiAo,  ceArbÁin  forcAirbéAnAÓ,cAirbéAn. 

(11)  a  beic  «rcij,   lodging;  o'iAnn  ré  4  beic  arcir, 

o]\ca,  he  asked  them  for  lodging. 

(12)  bnÁcAó,  a  temporary  hut,  such  as  was  made  for 

Carleton's  poor  scholar. 
(c)  oe'11  bu]\,  le'11  bun,   o'n  bun,  re'11  bu|\,  for  T>e 
bun,  Le  bun,  o  bun  r<í  bu]\. 
l'"  2)  5n<vo  '°1<J>  any  charit.ible  act  is  a  gnAo  01  a. 

(13)  A1]\  a  b^LL,  by-and-l>y  ;  in  a  short  time. 

(a)  Thesecond  person  plur.  of  verbs  in  the  impera- 
tive  mood  are  pronounced  everywhere  in  Ire- 
land  as  written  here,  reucAijpó,  cArAigró, 
o  •unAijió,  cuirhnigró,  &c,  though  spel'ed 
reticAió.  CAfAió,  oeiuiAió,  ctnrhnírió,  &c.l— 
Kd.  G.J.  J 


sgeul  se^in  tinc  btnvoÁtn. 

v\l]\    beAIUMÍl  11111.) 

dnn  pn  tjo  fsjieAt)  ah  pÁCAÓ  50  5-ctoir- 
reAcc  míte  Ain  gAó  cAob  é,  a$  lApnuró 
A5ur  A5  Atcumge  cajia  (cApAt)Aif)  A5uf 
coimince.  'Óeimnij  pe  50  t>-ciubnA«  fé 
fAróbpf  móntuACA  a^uv  peot.cAipge  t>ó, 
aii  oipeAt)  A5uf  x)  peuofAt)  congbAit  te  n-A 


fAO^At  é  Aj;up  a  CAifteÁn  Aip  a  feitb 
f]\eifin.  Leif  aii  iiieut)  fin  t>o  §eAtt  fé, 
t)A]\  b]\íj  iia  n-t)út,  50  t)-oub]\At>  fé  a 
ctAit>nie  fotuif  00  SeAJAii  'ii-a  ceAim   pn  ; 

Ó1]\,  A]\]'  All    fÁCAC,    "if  CU   A11     ^AIf^lTJeAC  1f 

feÁ]\]\  a  CAfAti  a  ]\iAtii  o]\m."  "  SeActnt) 
•ÓAin  A11  ctcMTJn'ie  fin,"  a]\  SeÁ^An,  "50 
b-feuófAinn  ftiipci."  T)o  feAcuio  fe  t)ó  í. 
"O'feuc  SeÁJAn  oj\cuí  ^511]'  tio  caichi^  fí 
teif  50  111  ó|\.  "  Cia  Ai]\  aii  b-feuófAt)-f  a  í 
f  o,"  T)ubAi]\c  f  é  teif  aii  b-fÁcAÓ.  "  f  euc  ai]\ 
ah  f  mucÁn  fni  cAtt,''  aj\  ]'efion.  "  X)o  cjiatj 
nÁ]\]\Át)  cú,"  A]i  SeÁJAn,  "ní  feicnn  fmucÁn 
ai]\  bic  A1111  if  5]\ÁineAiiitA  ionÁ  t)o  fmucÁn 
fém/'Ag  CAffuinnc  bmtte  A1|\  aii  b-fÁCAÓ 
50  5|\ÓT),  meA]\.  Sr^uAbAt)  aii  ctoi^ionn  t>e 
Aguf  -oo  cuifeAt)  Ag  feAojAoit  í  feACC  mite 

fUAf  ^1111]^    Atl    Ae]\         ^Al|\  A1Í1A]\C    00    SeÁ^AIl 

aii  ottótoigionn  Ag  ceAÓc  cui^e  AUUAf  t>o 
cu^  ]'é  fjuocbuitte   cúttÁniie   01    Agtif  vo 

CU1]\fé   A1fA1f  í.       U11Í0]\1Í1Ó|\  -ÓU1C,"t)ubA1]\C 

aii  ctoir^ionn,  "t)Á  Tj-ceicfinnj^e  Ai]\  aij'  ai]\ 
aii  5-cot Ainn  ceuoiiA  feA]\A  fÁit  ní  bAin- 
feAt)  AnuAf  111  é."  "llí  te  cu  tei^eAn  aiji 
ai]\  Aif  -oo  bAin  mife  AiuiAf  cú,"  t)  fj^eA^Aif 
SeÁJAii.     ^dnn   pn    t>o  cug  ]'é   aii  ctoibiiie 

fotuif  AX^Uf  A  cutuit)    JAIfge    teif    AgUf  TJO 

cui]\  fé   1    -o-CAif^e  iAt>.     Iaji    t)-CA]\]\umnc 

AllÁtA  A^Uj'tei^eAtl  1  ]^ÍCt)Ó  CAHlAtt,  COfUlg 

aii  n-óit)ce  a^  cuicmi  Aguf,  ai]\  feicpn  t)ó 
50  ]\Aib  ]'é  coiii  t)ei]\eAiiAC  pn,  t)o  c]\uinmj 
fé  iia  ^AbAi]\  50  -oeicneAfAC  Agti]'  t>o  feot 
fé  a'  bAite  k\t).  1 011  iij'  aii  aiii  ceuonA  00 
^tAc  imnít)e  aii  mÁit^ij-ciji  aij\  fAT)  A^uf  t>o 
bí  fé  5A11  ptteAt),  Aguf  tt'feuc  fé  aiiiac  50 
1111111  c  Ag  ceAcc  An  cfÁcnónA,  nu\]\  tjo  bi 
pof  Aige  nÁ]\  cui]\  fé  Aen  buACAitt  aj\i  aiíi 
Ann  pn  HA]\  iiu\]\b  iia  VÁCA15.  Vaoi  TJei]\e 
t)o  connAic  fé  SeÁ^An  a^  cioniÁm  ha 
nr^AbAf  a  bAite.  T3o  §tAc  ÁCAf  mójt  é  50 
]\Aib  fé  ftÁn,  beo  c']\éif  An  t^e.  T3o  cuiji 
aii  mAijifciji  fÁitce  a  bAite  ]\oniie  A^Uf 
■o'ojrouij  ]'é  -úó  5au  fAHAiiiuinc  coiii  -oeijt- 
oaiiac  fin  aii  ceut)  cfÁcnóiiA  eite,  Aguf,  A]\f 
aii  mAijifCif,  "mnif  TJAm,  a  SeAJAtn,  cia 
iiu\]\  aji  óAicif  aii   tÁ."     "O,  a]\   SeÁ^An  t)0 
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ÓAiceAp  50  buACAÓ,  putcmAp  é."  "1r  niAic 
tiom  pn  ";  App  aii  p^otó^ ;  "  puró  píop  A5 
t)0  béite,niA]\  acá  pé  1  n-Ain."     Do  btijeAt) 

11A    ZyL\bA1]\    pAt)  AgHf    blt)eAT)A]\  A^     C01Í1]WVÓ 

AgUf  ní  ]u\ib  aii  oipeAT)  bAinne  A15  iia 
^AbpAib  Aen  tÁ  ]ioniie  pn  Ajruf  t>o  bi  ah  tÁ 
pn.  *Oo  caic  SeÁ^Aii  a  ]D]u\inn  Águf  ahii 
pn  -oub]uvó  teip  t)ut  A1]\  a  teAbA.  1r  é  ro 
aii   nit>  "oo   ]ujne  ré  ^aii   pAt)-pui]\eAct)  ai]\ 

ron    11A    C]\AOCACT)A  A  bí   A1]\,   AgUr  t)0   CO"OAlt 

pé  50  ]\\nii,  puAithneAC  50  fcApcAUAij  ah 
t^e.  Corii  Iuac  A^up  t)'ei]\i5  pé  twAró  pé 
a  ceuoppomn  Agup  iiuai]\  t>o  bi  pm  CAipp 
•o'micií;  ré  Agup  peot  pé  ]\oniie  iia  ^AbAi]\ 
50  t»-ci  aii  Áic  ceutuiA  a  ]u\íb  pé  ah  tÁ 
nouiie.  *Oo  fuij  fé  píop  ai)\  cuAtiÁn  t;tAp 
50  ceAnn  cAniAill.  ]Taoi  t>ei|\e  t)ubAi]\c  pé 
" íÍAcpAt>-f A  i]Te,\c  a^u]'  peuÓAró  mé  te 
pomnc  t)e  ha  1i-ublAib  pn  a  CAbAipc  tiom 
A]\í]\"  *0'ei]ut;  pé  t)0  téim,  -oo  buAit  pé  Copi 
tv\]\   aii    b^ttA,  tÁiii  1  n-A   bÁ]\]\,  Agur  bi  pé 

TC15    5°  CAP^1"Ó.        11 1     ]\Alb   A1l   TK\]\A  1l-ÚbAtt 

bAmce  Ai^e  nuAip   ténn  ceAnn  x>e  11  a  $Ab- 
]uwb  i]xeAÓ  cjiApnA  cuij^e.     "  Hlei^  !  meij; ! " 

A]\p      Atl       ^AbA]\,      "  CAbA1]\      t)Ani]\\     ÚbAtt." 
"  S0]\]\0  T)ÍOC,"    A]\   SeÁJAII,   "  IIÍ   fUlt   A1l  t)A]\A 

1i-ubAtt  bAince  a^aiii  pém  póp,  Aguf  iiac 
eupguróe  t)o  teAii  cú  111  é  ?  -Acc  béAppAró 
in é  ub^tt  t)uic."  *Oo  caic  ré  ub^tt  cmci 
Agup  t)'ic  pí  50  cíocnAc  é.  *Oo  bí  ré  Ag 
bAinc  ceAiin  eite  huai]\  t>o  témi  aii  t>A]\A 
^AbA]\  CA]tp  aii  có]\Ainn  írceAÓ.  "Illei^ 
mei^!"  A]\r  aii  -oa]\a  gAbAji,  "  caic  cu^ahi- 
]-a  ceAnn  eite."  "  X)o  cjiÁt)  ha]\  pÁ^Ait)  cú  ; 
ir  beA^  acá  AgAiii  péin  yoy,"  a]\  SeAJAti  ; 
^ibeAt)  t)o  caic  fé  ceAim    cuici.      *Oo  buAit 

fi   COf  A1]\  A£Uf   t)0  CU1]t  p'  flACAt   Aiin.       *Oo 

bi  rí  t)Á  iceAt)  Agup  t>úitriió|\  aici  ahii  huai]\ 
-o'ai]uí;    <mi  qtioiiuvó    gAbAf   iia   gAbAi]\   eite 

1]X1^.        11 1    CÓjlA  t)AOlb  11Á  t)AlÍl]'A  A^  t)ut  t)0 

téim  ai]\  aii  g-ctoiT)  Agúr  irceAc  teice. 
"Illeig,  meig!"  a]\  pre,  "]\omn  UotnfA." 
"So]\]\a  -óíoc,"  t)ubAi]\c  ré,  "x>Ap  n-txSij,  ir 
beA^Án  acá  a^aiii  rém,  acc  iha]\  pn  rém, 
yo,  ceAim  t)uic."     T)'i.-v\n  ]'é  'rAn  ahi  ceutiiiA 


jeÁ]i]i,  A^ur  bí  meipje  p'onA  Agur  rÁrAiii 
reiniiiró  ionn   ^ac  ub^tt  t»iob.      X)'  AiiitAit) 
a  bí  ]-e  A5  btAf  Agup  a^  ^^tujAt)  iia  n-ubAtt 
nuAi]\  comiAic  re  aii  ]'péi]i  a^  t>ubcAn  Aj;ur 
muAirr  aij\  An  n^jiéin  teip  ah  t>eACAÓ  t>o  bí 
Ag  eiji^e  "oe'n  CAtAiii.     ^gnr  cáuuc  co]\aiih 
mó]\  uAniineAC  50  ^-ctoi^'rit)  cú  ]'eAcc  mite 
]iouiie  a^u]"  ]'eAÓc    mite  '11 -a    tbiAij  é.     IpA 
•óeoi^  t>o  comiAic  SeA^An  rÁCAÓ  móp  At>bAt 
eite  t)Á  ctoigionn    Agup  t>Á    cotAinn,  níor 
mó  Agur  nior  Ábbtntce  ionÁ  ah  rACAÓ  po]\- 
j]\áiia  neA]\ciiu\]\  t>o  cÁntA  aij\  aii  tÁ  ]\oniie, 
Agur  é  aj  niApcui^eAcc  A1]\  eAÓ  jtA]\  t>o  bí 
cóiii    mó]\    te    t>Á    ceAtin,  Agur    a   ctAitbme 
ceme    101111    a    tÁuii   50    b-reicreÁ    ton]\At> 
t>eAt]iAÓ   aii    ctoit>nii    ro   ha   mitceAt».     *Oo 
pgjteAt)  au  coi]iceAÓA]\  UAcbÁrAÓ  50  1i-Á]\t> 
50      5tó]t    ^A]\b,     ir,iocn'iA]\, — "  púb  !     rÁc ! 
reiq^óg  !  rÁJAim  bAtAt)  ah    6i]\mnij  bpeu- 

^AIg,    b]\At)A15."       -dÓC    11UA1]\    A    C01111A1C     ]'e 

SeAJAn  Ann|-  aii  5-c|\Ann  t>o  ^^jieAt)  ré  50 
reA]\gAC,  nnimeAC,  "  Ceujt't)  t>o  cug  ahii  yo 
cú?"  "O'reuc  SeAJAn  Aijt  acc  nio]\  pieA^Aiji 
ré  é.  -dnn  pn  -oubAijtc  ah  rACAÓ,  "  Cia  ir 
reÁ]\]\  teAC  c]ioit>  te  ]'acat)  ]^eAnnAt)  ^tA]"A 
1  m-bÁ]t]\  eApiAÓAt)  no  cAjtAibeACt)  A1]\  teAC- 
nACAib  tíeAjt^A  ceme  ?  "  "  S^jieAt»  liiArone 
o]\c,"  t>ubAi]\c  SeÁ^Aii,  "  a  ]\ut>  5]\Ánt>A,  ní 
pnt  é  cói]\  nÁ  ceA]\c  a  CAbAi]\c  t>uic  t>o 
cÁnuc  nnpe  Ann  yo,  acc  te  ^ac  cói]\  A^up 
ceA]\c  a  bAinc  -oíoc."  *Oo  bí  a  cot^  potuip 
ionn  a  tÁnii  Ai^e  te']\  -óíongrAt)  ré  potur  1 
n-t>o]\CAt)A]\      Leip   ]-in  pu^AtMp  v\i]\  a  céite 

AgUf  C0]'U15eAt)A]\   A^  CA]\A1t>eACt>  A1]\  teAC- 

]\ACAib  "oeA^i^A.  *Oo  bí  pAt)  Ag  cu]\  rotuif 
Le  n-A  ^-co^'Aib  Ar  ha  LeAcjiACAib  t>o  bi  a^ 
eijige  ó  iia  h-AicmniocAib  lonnp  ah  Ae]\  50 
lu^n e  piAt>  bo^Áii  -oe'n  ó]\UAt>Áii  Agup  c]uk\- 
T>Án  tie'n  bo^Án,  50  t)-CA}Anuin5eAt)Ap  uifge 

Ap  11 A  ctoÓAlb  ^~§uy    50    n-T)eA]UlAT)A]\  ctocA 

ce'n  uifx^e  te  neAjic  a  5-C11Á1Í1.  <\cc  -o'ei^uj 
le  SeAJAn  c'péip  Aini]U]\e  pAt)A  iia  co]u\  a 
t)Ainc  UA1T).  ÚÁmic  ]']Dit>eÓ5  ah  b]\ottAi5 
t>ei]\5  aij\  aii  5-ctoiT>e  te  n-A  h-ai]-   Agtip  ip 

1AT)   ]'0  11A  pOctA  t>0  tAbA1]\   ]'1.        "  &   SeAÍjAin, 


A5  iceAt)  utAt'.  niitip,  n-t>eAÍ;btApcA  te  pe^t  |  lilic  b]wvoÁin,"  a]\  pipe,  Anoip  ah  c-aiii,  a^u]' 
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,1U  lei^eAnn  cú  CAfcéACÁ  cú  cníocnuisce." 
A\]\  ctoirom  ha  b-focUó  fo  -oo  SeÁJAn  t>o 
cÁimc  neAjic  m  5-ceut)Aib  feAti  Ann  A5uf 
meirneAÓ  -óÁ  péiji.  "Oo  1U15  P*0  A11*  A 
céite  <N]n'r  ;  Ain  An  x>a|ia  CAfAt)  t>o  cub  fé 
•oo'n  fACAC  -oo  ctit|i  fé  poy  5°  "°-C1'  11A 
5lúme  é.  'Ha  -oiavó  pn  t>o  cuif  fé  50  t>-cí 
'11  com  é,  Aguf  aii  qieAf  lAffACt)  t)o  ciom- 
Ám  fé  ffof  5o  t)-cí  'n  fmi5  é.  Ann  pn  t)o 
CAlU  A11  fACAC  A  -ÓÁnACC  AgUf  a  liieipieACC 
Agtir  t)0    fSfeAt)     fé    50    jlÓf    A]TO,  JAft)  A5 

iTnpige  50  h-úi]iífiot,  Ui5-fpifiot>cAC  aiji 
SeAJAn  ca]ia  Aguf  coimifce.  *Oo  t>eA]ibui5 
fé  50  m-béAffAt)  fé  monÁn  fAibneAf -óó,  aii 
oipeA-o  Aguf  comjbeocA-ó  te  n-A  fAoJAÍ  é 
Aguf  <\  ÓAifleÁn  AgUf  a  cuUró  5Air5e 
fneifin.  teif  aii  m eut)  fin  t»o  jeAlt  fé, 
t>A|v  AnAnmAib  a  finfeAf,  50  -o-CAbAffAtj 
fé  a  cUi-óme  fotuif  t)o  SeÁgAn,  A15  AoriiÁit 
50  m-bu-ó  é  aii  ^Aifgi-óeAC  if  feÁff  a  cAf  At> 
a]uaiíi  teif.  "  SeAÓuit)  t>Am  ah  cUróme 
fin,"  Af  SeÁgAn,  "50  b-feucfAinn  uifni." 
*Oo  fin  fé  t>ó  i.  ^if  feuÓAmc  uinni  t)o 
SeÁíjAn  t)o  CAIC1115  fi  teif  50  món.  Cia  ai)\ 
aii  b-feuéfATO  111  é  í  fo  -oubAifC  fé  teif  ah 
b-fÁcAÓ.  "feuc  A1|\  aii  fmucÁn  fm  cAtt," 
A)\  fepon.  "Oo  cnÁó  11Á]\  nÁtb  cú,"  Af 
SeÁJAn,  "ní  cvóim  fmucÁn  Aif  bic  if  5fÁn- 
aiíiU  'iiá  -oo  finucÁn  féin,"  a^  cA]\]\umc 
btntte  A1]\  50  nieAf.  S^uAbAt)  aii  ctoi^ionn 
-óe  Aguf  t>o  cin]\eAt)  a5  feAt)5Aoit  i  feAcc 
1111'te  fuAf  ionn  f-Ati  Ae]\.  -din  feicpnc  t)o 
Sca5aii  aii  ctoi^eAnn  a5  ceAÓc  ctu^e  AiiuAf 
•00    cu5   fe   buitte   cúttÁniie  *ói    AgUf    *oo 

CU1J1     fe     A1]\      Alf     i.  "  11Í0]\      1Í10|\      t)U1C," 

•oubAi]\c  p'  "t)a  •o-ceicfinii],e  Ai]i  Aif  ai]\  ah 
5-coUmn  5-ceut)nA,  voa]\a  fÁit  ní  bAin- 
feAb  AnuAf  111  é."  "  11  i  te  cu  tei^eAn  A1]\ 
Aif  x>o  bAin  mife  AnuAf  cu,"  TiubAifc 
SeÁgAn.       Ann  pn  t>o  cuc;  fé  aii  cUitnne 

fotuif    AJUf    A  CUTO     eiTOU15    tdf    A^Uf    t)0 

lui|\  fé  1  t)-CAi],5e  iat). 

be  beic  A1]\  teAHAiiiuin. 


VOCABULARY. 

r0  r-cLoirreÁ,  that  you  might  hear,  2nd  form,  for  cluin- 
peÁ  from  cUiiiiini,  I  hear;  in  fine,  cLumpn  and 
utoirDm. 

CAnA,  for  cAnA-oAir,  gen.  of  cAn,  amity. 

Comnnce,  gen.  of  comnnc,  quarier. 

50  •o-ciubnAT),  2nd  lorm  of  cAbArvrA-ó,  condit.  of 
cAbAipc,  to  give. 

Le  11-A  f  ao§aL,  for  his  life. 

chongbÁil,  now  always  pronounced  coingeAl. 

Vneipn,  also,  besides. 

11  a  n-'oiíl,  of  the  elements. 

ClAi'ónie,  2nd  form  for  cloróeAiii,  a  sword,  ís  m.  and  f. 

11-A  ceAnn  rin,  literally,  011  its  head  that,  i.e.,  over  and 

above. 
A  CAfA-o  ApAih  oi\ni,  that  I  have  ever  met  ;  literally, 

ihat  was  turned  over  on  me.     Instead  of  onni,  I10111 

may  al.o  be  used.     Both  aie  used  in  Connaught,  but 

only  or\m  in  Munster  in  this  phrase. 
VeAcuit)  •ÓA111,  hand  me. 
Vmnci,  for  uinni  or  tnr»ne,  on  her.     ron.  is  an  older  form 

of  An.     V1"!^1   iefers  t0  the  sword»  wnicn  is  oíten 
made  feminine  in  the  west,  though  grammarians  give 

it  as  masculine. 
■Oo  cr>Á-o,  &c.     "Vou  evil  fate,  that  you  had  not  said  so  ! 
CApiungnc  for  CAiuuiing,  to  draw.    A5  c-buille,  malcmg 

a  strolce. 
nuocbuiLle  cullÁniie,  a  back-handed  return  stroke. 
níon  riiói\  -ouic,  it  is  a  good  job  for  you. 
VeArvA  rÁiL,    any  men    in    Ireland,    literally,    men     cf 
desiinv      VeAn^  is  an  okl  plural  of  rear»  for  rir\  and 
pÁil  is  the  genitive,  as  found  in  Ua  pÁil,  Imr  VÁ1I, 
&c. 
bAm  AiiuAi',  cut  down,  cut  off. 

cuUnT)  5A1f5e>  coat  of  armour,  warrior's  equipment. 
Chu]\  1  •o-cAifse,  to  put  a\vay  in  a  safe  place. 
A  bAiLe,  home. 
Inimóe,  anxiety. 

Ain  v'A-o  Ajur  a  bi  yé,  for  the  length  of  time  that  he  was. 
•Oo  C011111AIC,  he  saw.     ConnAinc  is  never  used  hi  the 

spoken  lánguage. 
Ch'néir-  for  CAn  éir,  after. 
VAHAuunnc,  to  wait ;  another  form  is  rAnAcc. 
Cia  tnán,  how,  for  ciAiinor  or  cia  ah  caol 
buACAc,  jolly. 
béiLe,  a  meal,  a  dinner. 
phAT)  Agur,  whilst. 
pnAinn,  a  dinner  ;  also  pi\onm. 
r?AT)-i:iiii\eAcc,  much  delay. 
Caocac'o,  fatigue. 
Scai\caiiaij,  t'he  dawn,  the  separation  of  the  day  from  the 

night,  from  rcAf.,  to  separate^ 
t)UAix)  ré,  an  irreg.  past  tense  of  ié,  to  eat. 
nuAir»  t>o  bi  rin  CAinir,  when  it  was  over. 
CuAiiÁn,  a  mound,  hilloclc. 
50  ceAiin  caiiiaiLL,  for  a  short  time  ;  literally  to  head  of  a 

space-of-time. 
CApAi'ó,  quick. 
bAince,  pulled.    buAin  is  used  for  reaping  corn  ;  bAm 

for  pulling  fruit. 
CpApiA,  across  (the  boundary  wall). 
Cmci,    rí,  &c.     These   words  are   applied  to  the  goat, 
although  'gAbA^  is  masculine,  just  as  one  would  say 
ir  -oeAf  Ati  CA1LÍ11  i,  although  caiLíh  is  masculine. 
t)o  ci\Á'ó,  &c.     Bad  luck  to  you  !    that  you  may  not  get 

any. 
tHAi\  rni  pém,  pronounced  rnAn  rin  hém,  all  the  same, 
for  all  that. 
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IHeif^e  píon<x,  the  exhilaration  of  wine  and  the  satiety  of 
old  mead.  The  same  expression  occurs  in  many  old 
Irish  tales,  as  in  that  of  "Oi<Mivmui'o  and  "SuÁmne. 

O'aiíiLai'ó,  it  was  thus. 

Oubc<\n,  to  darken. 

Coi|\ceoiC<j|\,  monster,  from  coi]\c,  a  bulk,  strength. 

C0L5,  a  sword. 

Ohioiij;r:<yó,  form  for  •óé<Mip<\t>. 

Oh<\  j\éin,  in  proportion,  accordingly.  The  repetition  in 
the  latter  part  is  necessary  to  reproduce  the  manner 
of  the  original. 


TO  THE  READERS  OF  THE  GAELIC 

JOURNAL. 

A  little  more  than  twelve  months  since  there  appeared 
in  the  Irish  American  newspaper  what  purported  to  be 
an  address  in  the  Irish  language  from  Mr.  Thomás 
O'Neill  Russell.  In  this  address  he  stated  that  he  had 
been  induced  by  somebody  to  waste  a  dav  or  two  in  read- 
ing  the  "  Pious  Miscellany  "  of  Ca-ój  'JaoLac  (Timotliy  the 
Irish  and  the  Catholic) ;  and  that  the  greatest  service  a 
person  could  do  the  tongue  of  the  Gael  would  be  to  buy 
up  all  the  copies  of  this  work  extant  and  consign  them  to 
the  flames  or  to  the  depths  of  the  sea.  To  prove  his 
assertion  he  quoted  a  line  from  the  "  Pious  Miscellany," 
which  he  said  contained  four  errors ;  and  that  the  way 
to  compute  the  number  of  errors  in  the  book  would  be  to 
multiply  the  number  of  lines  in  it  by  four  for  the  total 
number  of  errors  in  it. 

Now,  Timothy  Sullivan  was  a  classical  as  well  as  an 
Irish  scholar.  He  was  a  poet  of  a  high  order  ;  his  fault 
as  a  poet  was  the  fault  of  his  age.  Ile  indulged  occasion- 
ally  in  hard  words  ;  but  some  of  his  simple  melodies  are 
as  sweet  as  any  in  the  language.  His  friend  Oonnc<yó 
1lu<vó,  the  author  of  the  "  Fair  Hills  of  Erin,"  in  his  hun- 
dredth  year,  wrote  an  epitaph  for  him  in  Latin  verse, 
wliich  has  been  translated  into  metrical  English  by  Dr. 
Sigerson,  and  versified  in  Irish  by  Thomas  Flannery. 
James  Scurry,  the  best  Irish  scholar  of  his  day,  had  an 
equallyhighopinionof  rjAt>z;  ^aoLac.  I  believe  it  is  hardly 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that,  until  the  potato  blight  had 
scattered  the  Irish-speaking  population  ot  Munster,  Caój 
JaoLac  was  as  much  loved  and  venerated  in  the  South 
of  Ireland  as  Burns  was  in  the  Highlands.  And  tliis 
is  the  man  whom  Mr.  O'Neill  Russell  took  upon  him- 
self  to  revile.  At  the  time  Iwrote  a  letter  on  the 
subject  of  this  criticism  to  send  to  the  editor  of  the 
Irish  American ;  but  so  unwilling  was  I  to  come  in 
contact  with  Mr.  Russell,  that  I  did  not  send  it.  The 
line  upon  which  the  calculation  was  made  by  Mr. 
Russell  is : — 

-An  méi-o  rnrt  x>o  tiALLAj,  x>o  caocaj,  00  meaLLág. 

That  number  who  were  dazed,  who  were  blinded,  who 
were  deceived. 

Now  in  this  line  there  is  not  a  single  error.  It  is  com- 
posed  in  the  Munster  dialect,  and  the  tliree  verbs  are  in 
the  passive  voice,  past  tense  :  and  no  matter  how  spelled, 
any  Munster  reader  or  speaker  would  pronounce  them  as 
they  are  written  above.  The  truth  is  that  there  are  but 
very  few  lines  in  the  "  Pious  Miscellany  "  in  which  Mr. 
Russell  could  find  a  fault  to  point  out. 

And,  it  may  be  asked,  why  come  in  contact  with  Mr. 
Russell  now,  after  giving  him  a  wide  berth  for  the  last 
twelve  months  ?  There  is  no  escaping  Mr.  Russell 
this  time.  He  has  addressed  to  me  in  the  Irish  American 
an  open  letter  finding  fault  with  an  expression  in  the  Irish 
sermons  now  being  published  in  the  Gaelic  Journal ;  and 
this  open  leiter  ior  more  than  a  week  ere  I  saw  it  was 


being  exhibited  in  a  certain  liierarv  institution  in  Iniblin 
by  one  of  the  officials  theie — an  ofticial  who  has  for  a 
long  time  been  holding  forth  that  nobody  but  fishwomen 
now  speak  Irish.  This  doctrine  is  being  preached  for  a 
purpose  ;  and  Mr.  Russell's  letter  has  been  gladly  laid 
hold  on  to  help  this  purpose  ;  whether  Mr.  Russell  so 
intended  it,   I  will  not  take  upon  m>seif  to  say. 

A  person  may  say  in  English,  "  this  is  the  man  whom 
I  got  the  book  from,"  or  "  this  is  the  man  from  whom  I 
got  the  bock."  Writers  as  a  rule  prefer  the  first  form  of 
expression,  and  employ  it ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
grammarians  condemn  it.  Similarly  there  are  two  \vays 
ofsaying  in  Irish,  "  She  went  to  seíl  honey  "  : — cuató  rí 
cuni  1111L  -oo  1M0L,  or  óuavó  yí  cum  medLA  x>o  •óioL. 
Four  years  ago,  in  November,  1883,  Mr.  Russell  attacked 
the  Gaelic  Journal  on  this  puint,  asserting  tliat  the 
former  expression  was  wrong.  I  was  about  taking  the 
editorship  in  hands  at  the  time,  and  I  showed  liim  ihat 
there  were  equally  good  authorities  for  both  exprcssions  ; 
for  instance,  Mr.  Williams,  of  Dungarvan,  for  the  one, 
aud  P'ather  Donlevy  for  the  other.  I  pointed  out 
that  one  of  the  expressions  was  ungrammatieal,  and 
quoted  O'Donovan's  grammar  to  this  effect  ;  but 
Ó'Donovan  added,  as  I  had  done,  th:  t  either  forin  might 
be  used.  This  reply  I  gave  in  the  journal  at  p.  141, 
No.  17  ;  and  as  Mr.  Russell  had  been  al\vays  saying  how 
thanklul  he  would  be  to  any  person  that  would  point  out 
any  corrections  required  in  his  writ-ings,  I  thought  he  was  in 
earnest,  and  drew  his  atteniion  to  some  ten  places  or  so 
in  his  last  letter  that  would  be  the  better  of  a  little  loohing 
after.  The  note  in  which  I  pointed  out  his  errors,  I  will 
give  by-and-by,  and  you  will  see  that  it  was  impossible  to 
point  out  errors  in  milder  language.  The  other  blunders  in 
his  letter  Mr.  Russell  passed  over.and  during  the  fouryears 
that  have  since  elapsed.he  has  devoted  all  his  attention  to  *•" 
reading  the  Irish  Bible,  Donlevy's  Catechism,  the  Lucerna 
Fidelium,  &c,  &c,  looking  out  for  authorities  to  show 
that  cum  iiicaLa  x>o  •010L  and  the  kindred  expressic.ns  are 
the  only  correct  ones.  In  this,  of  course,  he  was  justified, 
if  he  believed  himself  right ;  but  he  was  not  justified 
in  stepping  outside  the  truth.  For  instance,  he  makes 
O'Donovan  say  that  this  form  of  expresí>ion  is  the  correct 
one,  whereas,  as  was  said,  O'Donovan  laid  down  as  a 
rule  quite  the  contrary.  Mr.  Russell,  no  doubt,  fenced 
very  cleverlv,  to  throw  dust  into  the  eyes  of  people  who  are 
not  Irish  scholars,  and,  unfortunately,  Irish  scholars  are 
very  lew.  But,  after  all,  it  is  a  wonder  how  he  had  the 
courage  to  write  the  following  : — 

"  Most  writers  of  Irish  grammars  have  laid  it  down  as 
arule  that  cuni  governs  the  genitive.  O'Donovan,  Joyce, 
and  Windisch  (and  they  are  considered  ihe  best),  cer- 
tainly  so  ;  they  say  nothing  about  exceptions  to  tlns  rule, 
and  it  is  tobe  presumed  because  there  are  no  exceptions." 
And  in  another  place  he  says  of  the  rule,  "  that  no  one 
but  some  one  of  httle  learning  and  great  '  biass '  has  ever 
dared  to  dispute  it." 

On  the  other  I  assert,  in  the  first  place,  that  no  writer 
on  Irish  grammar  ever  said  or  implied,  directly  or  in- 
directly,  that  cum  governs  the  gen.  case  of  a  noun  which 
goes  before  a  verb  transitive  in  the  infinitive  mood,  as 
in  the  phrase  given  above,  ctun  meALA  00  •óíoL  ;  and  all 
the  contention,  be  it  remembered,  is  about  such  expres- 
sions  only  .  though  Mr.  Russell  so  expressed  himselí  as 
to  put  this  distinction  out  of  sight. 

ln  the  next  place,  I  assert  that  Dr.  O'Donovan  says 
quite  the  contrary  of  what  Mr.  Russell  would  liave  us 
believe.  At  p.  385  of  his  Irish  Grammar,  O'Donovan 
says,  "  Sometimes  when  the  prefixed  object  of  the  infin. 
mood  is  preceded  by  a  prepodtion,  some  wnters  make 
it  thc  dative  or  ablative  governed  by  the  preposition,  a$ 
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JjArt  feing  T)0  •óéAnAiii,  'not  to  be  angry.'"  Iveatmg, 
Hist.,  p.  75  ;  nepAirneir  rininnijoo-óéAnAiii,  "  to  make 
a  true  narration."  Id.  45  ÍAnnAi-ó  Ioóca  A5ur  coibénne 
tjo  cAbAinc  •oo  SeAti-3liAlUnb,  "attempting  to  heapdis- 
grace  and  dishonour  upon  the  Old  En^lish,"  Id.  [observe 
that  Locca  and  coibéune  are  genitives. — Ed.  G.  J.] 
"But  [adds  O'Don.],  this  mode  of  govemment  is  not  to 
be  appioved  of,  for  it  would  be  evidently  better  to  leave 
the  noun  under  the  government  of  tlie  inf.  mood,  as  it 
would  be  in  the  absence  of  the  preposition,  and  consider 
the  p:  eposition  as  governing  the  clause  of  the  sentence 
which  follows  it;  thus  ne  pAirnéir  píninneAÓ  •oo  •óéA- 
n  aiíi . ' 

As  if  he  had  a  presentment  of  what  "  some  one  of  little 
leirning  and  great  'brass'"  would  sav  in  after  ages,  Dr. 
O'Donovan  goss  on,  quoting  the  grammarian  whom  he 
most  highly  respected,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Russell's 
assertion : 

"  Stewart  agrees  with  this  opinion  in  his  Gaelic  Gram- 
mar,  p.  175,  where  he  writes,  '  Piepositions  are  often  pre- 
fixed  to  a  clause  of  a  sentence ;  and  then  they  have  no 
regimen,  ns  '  Luath  chum  fuil  a  dhortadh,  swift  to  shed 
blood,'  Rom.  III.,  15."  Does  i\Ir.  Russell  understand 
this  ?  Dr.  O'Donovan  quotes,  as  his  own,  and  adopts  the 
rule  of  the  grammarian  who  said  that  cum  "  has  no  regi- 
men,"  does  not  govern  a  noun  in  the  gen.  case,  in  such 
phrases  as  the  above,  i.e  ,  when  cum  is  íollowed  by  a  noun, 
the  object  of  the  infin.  mood  after  it. 

In  tlie  "  open  letter  "  he  tells  me  that,  "  Not  only  in 
the  Irish  sermon  given  in  the  Gaelic  Jonrnal,  but  in 
almost  all  the  issues  of  it  that  have  been  brought  out 
since  you  began  to  edit  it,  many  instances  can  be  found  in 
which  cum  is  found  with  the  nominative  and  accusative. 
Now,  witliout  wishing  to  be  captious,  and  without  in  anv 
way  desiring  to  offend  you,  pertnit  me  to  say  that  you 
should  take  some  notice  of  this  matter  in  the  next  issue 
of  the  Gaelic  Journal.  No  one  need  be  ashamed  of 
having  made  a  mistake  in  Irish,"  &c,  &c. 

When  dealing  with  Mr.  Russell,I  should  now  be  wonder- 
proof.  I  never  tc  my  knowledge  used  a  nom.  or  accusa- 
live  after  cum,  except  when  followed  by  a  verb  in  the 
infin.  mood,  and  it  would  be  more  to  the  point  if  Mr. 
R'i>scll  had  made  a  list  of  these  instances. 

As  to  the  preachcr  of  the  sermon,  he  heard  Irish  in  the 
cradle  ;  he  learned  to  re.id  and  write  Irish — in  fact,  he 
studied  it  grammaticaliy — in  early  boyhood.  With  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Flannery,  I  do  not  know  now  a  better 
modern  Irish  scholar,  living.  Ile  is,  moreover,  a  man  of 
clcar  and  acute  intellect,  and  a  very  ripe  scholar  ;  he  is  a 
grcat  authority  in  himself.  As  a  writer,  Father  Donlevy 
had  vcry  few  equals,  but  Mr.  Williams  was  certainly  his 
equal  in  his  knowledge  of  Irish  grammar. 

I  expeet  Mr.  Russell  will  not  again  claim  John 
( )'I  tonovan  on  hi.s  >ide  ;  and  he  was  not  a  man  of  "  little 
lcarning  and  great  brass." 

Father  Smiddv,  of  the  dioceseof  Cloyne,  when  revising 
the  catechism  of  that  diocese  for  Dr.  Reane,  made  use  of 
the  "  brass  "  expres-áon.  And  in  the  Irish  grammar  com- 
piled  for  the  General  Assembly  of  Ireland,  by  S.  O'tn., 
at  p.  97,  we  find  "  cÁimc  r-é  cutn  An  reAn  a  buAÍAb,  he 
came  in  order  or  with  intent  to  strike  the  man.  OuaÍa'ó 
is  a  verb,  and  governs  reAn  in  the  accusative  case."  Dr. 
Stewart's opiuion,  asadopted  by  O'Donovan,  wehaveseen 
alreadv. 

In  translating  cnompA  hí  b-plAiceAr  into  Irish  (from 
the  French,  I  believe),  a  Friar  who  had  no  vanity  to 
gratify,  in  bis  cell  in  Cork,  used  both  forms  in  one  pas- 
sageofChap.  II.,  ni  b-puil  m  jac  món-bAjAinc  Ajur 
cnéAn--óíoj;Alcur  oa  n-oeÁnuAb  Oia  0  cur  An  •oorhAm 
50  ro,   acc  t)o  cum   Uir-rgnior  00  oéAnAii  Ain  <m 


00  cum  &n  peACAig 


b-peACA'ó  Ap  aii  b-peACAÓ     . 
•oo  f'AbÁiL 

Any  one  of  these  authorities  I  have  cited  would  teach 
Mr.  Russell  Irish  till  he  goes  to  his  long  home,  unless  Mr. 
Russell  goes  for  years  to  lea.mf>atois  in  an  Irish-speaking 
locality  in  the  west  or  south  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Russell  is 
not  an  Irish  scholar  at  all.  In  his  life  he  has  not  written  or 
spoken  half  a  dozen  consecutive  sentences  in  Irish  cor- 
rectly.  Nor  is  he  improving.  In  his  little  letter  to  the 
Celtic  Times  the  other  day,  I  heard  as  many  corrections  in 
it  made,  and  not  by  me,  as  are  in  the  note  at  p.  141 
mentioned  above.  ílere  is  this  note,  commenting,  be  it 
remembered,  on  Mr.  Russell's  letter  of  November,  1883. 
Iwrote(l.)  "  In  the  quotation  which  he  gives  froin  a 
former  letter  of  his,  at  top  he  says  :  *  Tabhair  cead  dam 
le  radh  ;'  le,  as  a  sign  of  the  inhnitive  is  used  when  the 
active  verb  has  a  passive  signification,  or  when  it  signifies 
purpose  or  intention.  Tabhair  cead  dam  a  radh,  or  edo 
radh,  should  be  used  here."  (2.)  "  Ni  amhain,"  a  little 
lower,  would  be  better  if  written,  "  ni  h-e  amhain  ;"  (3.) 
"Do  dheanadh  dham-sa  is  hardly  applicable,  except  where 
a  favour  of  some  kind  is  conferred  ;  do  dheanadh  liom-sa, 
or  orm-sa,  is  better  where  criticisms  or  any  such  things  are 
the  subject ;"  (4.)  "  Acht  iarraim  ortha  d'a  dheunadh." 
Deunadh  is  either  a  verbal  noun  or  a  verb  in  the  infinitive 
mood  ;  if  the  former,  the  poss.  pronoun  a  should  be 
used  ;  or,  if  the  latter,  e  do  [dheunadh]  ;  iarraim  ortha  a 
dheunadh,  or  e  do  dheunadh.  See  O'Don.  Gr.,  p.  384; 
(5.)  "  Chum  lochda  d'faghail  leat-sa,"  third  line  of  letter 
proper.  I  cannot  recollect  ever  seeing  or  hearing  leis  used 
after  lochd  ;  lochd  d'faghail  air  is  the  idiom  so  far  as  I  am 
aware.  The  phrase,  "  Chum  lochda  d J 'agha il"  may  be 
used  to  discuss  what  Mr.  Russell  speaks  of  at  some  length 
somewhat  further  on  in  his  letter  ;  that  is  the  case  after 
the  compound  prep.  chitin.  It  is  a  fact  that  all  gram- 
marians  agree  that  chum  is  followed  by  a  gen.  ;  and  all 
philosophers  agree  that  a  body  in  motion  goes  in  the  direc- 
tion  of  the  force  that  puts  it  in  motion  ;  but  should  a  force 
greater  than  the  first,  and  in  the  opposite  direction,  be 
brought  to  act  upon  it,  thebody  vvill  be  turned  backwards. 
Similarly,  when  chuin  with  a  noun  goes  before  a  verb  in 
the  infinitive  mooil,  t'ne  gen.  after  chuni  should  be  changed 
to  the  acc,  because  the  "  inf.  mood  of  active  verbs  takes 
the  acc.  when  the  noun  is  placed  before  it."  O'Don.  Ir. 
Gr.,  rule  35.  O'Donovan,  too,  at  foot  ot  p.  385,  in  treating 
of  cases  where  a  prep.  and  a  noun  go  before  a  verb  in  the 
infin.  mood,  says  :  "  It  would  be  obviously  better  to  have 
the  noun  under  the  government  of  the  inhn.  mood,  as  it 
would  be  in  the  absence  of  the  prep.,  and  consider  the 
prep.  as  governing  the  clause  of  the  sentence  which  fol- 
lowsit."  Nothingcanbeplainerthanthis"  Chuaidhségo  d-ti 
an  aonach  chiim  ba  (cotvs)  do  cheannach  ;  "  it  is  not  chum 
bo ,  he  went  to  the  fair,  but  to  buy  cow's — ba  do  cheannach. 
"  Chum  fear  do  phosadh  "  is  not  to  marry  men,  but  to 
marry  a  maii ;  fear  being  the  accus.  sing.  before  do 
phosadh,  not  the  gen.  plur.  In  the  meantime,  it  must 
be  said  that  the  authorities  are  equally  good  in  favour  of 
both  constructions—  Williams  and  Donlevy,  for  instance. 
The  one  says  "  chum  an  bheatha  shiorruidhe  do  shao- 
thrughadh,"  and  the  other,  "chumna  beatha  siorruidhe 
do  shaothrughadh."  The  correct  form,  doubtless,  is,  in 
such  constructions,  to  put  the  noun  after  chum  in  the  accu- 
sative,  and  to  take  the  whole  phrase  asgoverned  by  chum. 
Another  error  can  be  corrected  by  the  example  given 
above,  "  go  d-ti  an  aonach,"  &c.  Go  d-ti  is  a  simple  prep., 
and  like  nearly  all  such  prepositions,  it  eclipses  the  nouu 
after  it  when  declined  with  the  article  ;  (6.)  "  Go  d-ti  an 
bun,"  then  should  be  go  d-ti  an  m-bum  ;  (7.)  Mr.  Russel 
again  says,  "  Locht  d'faghail  teat-sa,"  this  should  be  ort-sa; 
(8.)"  In  a  g-clodhbhualadh,"  this  should  be  "  in  ar  g-clodh» 
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bhualadh  ;"  (8a.)  "  Ta  me  an-bhuidheach  leat,"  should  be 
d'ot.  The  idiom  after  bu'uiheach,  thaulcful,  is  dioiu,  diot, 
"  A  n-buidheach  de,"  I  am  thanlcful  of  him.  O'Don.  G., 
p.  162.  "  Bidhim-se  buidheach  diohh,"  I  do  be  thanUful  of 
them  (Midnight  Court)  ;  (9.)  "  Fior-bhuidheach  do'n," 
should  be  de'u,  Chiim  in  Munster,  especially  in  Waterford, 
is  corrupted  to  rhiin,  and  in  Connaught  the  ch  is  omitted, 
and  the  prep.  becomes  au  (un.) ;  (10.)  Tromdha,  grave, 
serious,  is  not  a  comparativeof  trom,  heavy  ;  (11.)  "  Muna 
thaisbeanfainn  iad,"  should  be  muna  d-taisbeanfainn  iad. 
Muna  causes  eclipses,  O'Don.  Ir.  Gr.,  p.  400.  Eleven 
blunders  are  a  goodIy  number  enough  in  one  letter. 

Should  Mr.  Russell,  even  yet,  be  able  to  find  in  any 
good  wriler  expressions  similar  to  those  found  fault  with 
in  the  note  above,  they  will  be  admitted  into  the  Gaelic 
fourna'l,  and  welcome.  And  though  he  should  fail  in  find- 
ing  a  sinijle  such  passage — as  I  believe  he  will  fail — the 
search  for  a  couple  of  years  will  fonn  a  most  healthful 
exercise.  But  should  he  succeed,  noone  will  rejoice  more 
than  I  shall.  In  the  Journal,  No.  9,  p.  294,  I  wrote,  "  A 
word  in  reply  to  Mr.  O'Neill  Russell,  the  gentleinan,  by 
the  way,  of  all  connected  with  our  movement,  with  whom 
I  would  rather  be  at  one."  My  predecessor  in  the 
editorship  of  the  journal  was  still  more  attached  to 
Mr.  Russell.  In  his  fitst  number,  at  p.  20,  he 
saiJ  :  "There  are  few,  indeed,  who  have  laboured 
for  the  cause  of  the  Irish  la'iguage  so  earnestly 
unselfishly,  and  ably,  as  has  Thomas  O'Neill  Russell  for 
the  past  twenty  years.  We  are  glad  to  see  he  has  not  yet 
wearied  of  well  doing,  and  it  is  a  source  of  great  gratihca- 
tion  to  us  that  his  name  appears  among  the  contributors 
to  our  first  number."  This  friendly  feeling,  however,  ha  1 
to  give  way  under  the  reiterated  insults  of  Mr.  Russell, 
and  this  last  notice  of  Mr.  Comvn  on  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Russell,  dated  September,  lS8j,  was  penned  in  a  mood 
very  different  from  that  in  which  he  penned  the  passage 
above.     This  note  is  at  p.  292,  No.  9  of  the  Journal. 

"  We  have  been  very  careful  to  print  this  and  other  re- 
cent  letters  of  his  verbatim  ct  literatim,  as  they  appear  in 
Mr.  Russell's  MSS.  We  are  consequently  sui  prised  that 
he  should  still  find  fault  with  our  action.  When  we,  with 
his  own  permission,  made  certainchanges  in  previous  con- 
tributions,  he  objected  ;  now  when  \ve  refrain  from  doing 
anything  of  the  kind,  he  is  not  pleased.  We  have  care- 
fully  examined  the  manuscript  of  his  letter  (which  he  says 
we  printed  so  incorrectly),  and  we  find  that  every  one  of  the 
errors  he  points  out  appears  in  his  handwriting,  except  the 
omission,byoversight,  ofonelettcr  intheword  déarmad.  .  . 
We  would  ask  Mr.  Russeil  to  read  again  our  notes  at  pp. 
20.  172,  191,  225,  265,  &c.  .  .  .  The  letter  concein- 
ing  the  quotation  from  the  Book  of  Leinster,  if  it  reached 
us,  must  have  been  mislaid." 

As  in  Mr.  Comyn's  case,  Mr.  O'Neill  Russell  asks  me 
for  some  MS.  copied  from  the  Book  of  Leinster.  I  have 
no  recollection  of  having  ever  seen  this  MS.  I  am  quite 
certain  of  one  thing,  that  I  never  looked  into  it. 

Now  I  would  ask  Mr.  Russell,  should  he  not  distrust  the 
tetnper  that  made  him  fall  out  with  so  many  friends  at 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  At  this  side  of  the  Ocean, 
our  text-books  are  being  corrupted,  and  even  our  cate- 
chisms.  On  our  tomb-stones  a  barbarous  Irish  jargcn  is 
being  cut  ;  and  Mr.  O'Neill  Russell  is  silent.  But  when 
a  preacher  once  or  twice  uses  a  grammatical  expression, 
Mr.  Russell  fills  a  long  column  with  ungrammatical,  but 
euphonious  quotations  to  show  the  ignorant  that  the 
preacher  was  not  correct. 

Our  readers  may  think  it  strange  that  so  many  good 
writers  should  write  bad  grammar,  for  it  amounts  to  this  : 
Great  masters  of  style  in  all  languages  look  more  to 
euphony  than  to  strict  grammar  5  this  was  especially  the 
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case  with  our  best  Irish  '     ite 

before,  cum  meaLa  t)o  ■0  <>L, 

than  cum  miL  T>o  tiioL.      AU  grar 

writers,  except  Mr.  O'Neill  R 

mar,  but  out  of  respect  for  the  gre; 

both  forms  of  expression.  oi\u«?m<m- 

matical  euphony  is  "  aoh  n  a.    A.'í*»**^ 

could   be  more  ungrami  vet   Dr.   CaK'i»?>»*'' 

writes    the    phrase   tliree   times   in  ige,  and  0*. 

Iveating  also  uses   the  expression  in  thc    -rerace  to  '. 

History.-Ed.  G.  J. 

Notice — TheRev.  E.  D.Cleaver  requeststhe  "teacl 
of  Iiish  in  Donegal,  Mayo,  Gahvay,  Clare,  Kirry,  Cork, 
and  Waterford,  to  send  to  him  at  the  Rec'.ory,  Bray,  Co. 
Wiclclow,  a  statement  of  the  numbers  presened  and  passe  l 
in  Irish  in  18S7,"  in  their  respective  schools.  Teachtrs 
are  alrea«ly  aware  that  the  returns  are  to  be  cerlified  by 
their  managers,  the  regulations  for  the  prizes  having 
already  more  than  once  been  published  in  the  Gaelic 
fournal. 
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In  support  of  any  change  made  in  this  "  little  affair,"' 
after  thí  Gaelic  Union  had  resi^ned  it  to  the  publisher, 
there  was  one,  and  only  one,  rule  of  grammar  cited  that 
could  lead  even  a  schoolboy  astray.  But  the  Gaeíic 
[ournal,  from  its  first  number,  was  intended  to  be  a  help 
to  students  of  all  grades  ;  and  though  the  rule  referred  to 
above  would  not  impose  on  many,  it  may  be  better  to  ex- 
plain  it  for  the  sake  even  of  the  few.  It  is  rule  4,  at 
p.  101,  of  Dr.  Joyce's  Grammar,  and  it  says :  "  When  a 
name  consists  of  two  words,  the  adjective  comes  between 
them  ;  as  sLiAb  <\t)b>iL  mór»  Luac|\a — the  tremendous 
large  Slieve  Lougher.  eamuin  rin'n,  aLuhih  tVlACA— 
the  smooth,  beautiful  Iiman  Macha."  Now,  to  any  per- 
son  fairly  capable  of  seeing  the  distinction  betvveen  a 
common  noun  and  a  proper  name,  it  is  as  plain  as  print 
that  the  rule  refers  to  this  latter  class.  Every  Irish 
reader  will  recollect  seeing  the  adjective  so  placed  in  all 
our  tales,  and  in  songs  and  poeins,  as,  A1]\  ShLi<\b  ge^L 
5-C11A — in  bright  Slieve  g-Cua  ;  it)ir\  CU10.111  ge^vL  tlle.vLA 
Ajup  Cajvjvaij  11J1  Suii^\e — between  bright  Cluain  Meal.i 
and  Carrick-on-Suir  ;  but  no  one  ever  thiust  it  between  the 
two  parts  of  a  common  noun  like  ceAgd^g  C]M'ofc^ije 
(Clnistian  doctrine),  until  somebody  tried  his  "'prentiie 
hand,"  and  thrust  in  AccomAin  between  them  in  the  title 
of  the  ShoitCatechism — CeAgA]^  -cVcconiAir*  C]\oíi'c^ige. 
Everyone  now  can  try  experiments  on  the  vile  thing  that 
was  once  the  "  tongue  of  the  saints  and  the  sages." 

Readers,  look  back  again  at  the  adjectives  above  ;  you 
see  they  are  not  in  any  insiance  part  of  the  proper  place- 
name  ;  they  may  be  omitted  and  the  name  remains  intact— 
Slieve  Lougher,  Eman  Macha,  Slieve  g-Cua,  Cluain 
Meala.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  naine  S]\ai-o  ui 
ClioniiAiLLllACCAi\^c  ;  b«vile  chotnÁii'locco.^Ac;  L)AiLe 
Ati  V'li^oicig  beAg  ;  (t7^/t';-0'Connell  street,  Z£)7iwBally- 
thoinas,  Little  White^town,)  the  adjective  in  every  case  is 
a  fixed  part  of  the  name,  and  the  omission  of  it  would 
leave  the  name  incomplete.  Such  adjectives,  the  dis- 
tinguishing  parts  of  the  uame,  are  never  placed  between 
the  two  parts  of  it.  Nobody  but  a  "'pientice  hand,  ' 
then,  would  write  rruíro  U^co^^c  t1i  choiiAiLL.  Dr. 
Reating,  for  instance,  wrote  :  -oeic  in-bliA-OnA  póiot)  ó 
cac  tnhoige  Cuiimoú  te*y  50  cáí  tlllioige  Cuiimoo 
euAió— thirty  years  from  the  battle  of  South  Moytura  to 
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[<,.a.'««''f  íÁAiIcl   !x   told,  perhaps,  that  a  noun  in  the 

mi,  c«-f-*  •»He-K  si        ii  s  ihe  place  of  an  adj.,  and  notably 

íik.  />!*** »MMnes.      JHiblin,    for    instance,    is    <\c    cIiac 

^uíí/fH**  of  the  hurdles  oí  (at)   the  black- 

t»-<  .  Tn<  ntice  hand,  would  be  At  T)uibliime 

^U*-'*  —  i  he    blaclcpool    of  the  hurdles,    and 

£•£«<>•»  **-."  ol  our  newspapers  might  be  filled  showing  the 

A**,*^*-'    y  0I"  l'le  alteraiion — Keatiug  and  all  our  authors 

£  (*■<£  1  ■  Iaiíi  poóLú,  notwithstanding;  but  our  fathers  knew 

^t  ins  of  the  language.     Even  in  the  most  minute 

bdivisions   they  followed  the  same  rule.     Mr.  P. 

O'Brien  informs  me  that  a  field  in  his  native  place,  inthe 

western  extremity  of  Cork,  was,  in  his  time,  divided  into 

pÁi]\c  n&  h-Ab<mn  loécAip  and  pÁinc  ha  h-AbAnn  uac- 

Cdij\— the   river-lield,    upper   and    lower.     This   present 

summer  the  owner  of  the   field  was  in  Dublin,  and  he 

said  that  the  field  is  still  called  by  the  old  names. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  the  name  of  Mr.  Stanton,  of 
Friar's-walk,  Cork.  On  the  I9lh  of  January  last  he  sent 
us,  for  ihe  Journal,  the  two  stanzas  below,  which  he  to.ok 
down  from  the  dictation  of  another  fiiend  of  ours,  Mr. 
Sexton,  his  neighbour.  They  both,  like  so  many  others 
of  our  fnends,  believed  we  had  gone  the  way  of  all  Irish 
periodicals.  Celtic  tenacity  should  be  a  quantity  taken 
into  account  in  all  our  calculations.  Mr.  Stanton,  110 
doubt,  has  a  caoine  ready  to  chaunt  for  the  Gaelic 
/ounial ;  but  our  readers  will  hear  from  him  many  a 
lively  strain  before  the  publication  of  thesad  composition. 
^Miile  tht  peual  laws  were  in  full  force,  Dr.  Gallagher 
tells  us,  theie  were  amongst  the  people  living  on  them, 
and  living  sumptuousb/  too,  while  those  who  feted  them 
were  theinselves  steeped  in  poverty — rrtiAgAipróe  fveACA, 
vagabond  outlaws,  ..e.,pretended  priests, suspended  priests, 
and  apostate  pricsts.  They  were,  1  know,  in  my  own  county 
of  Waterford,  and  I  believe  they  were  in  every  part  of  Ire- 
land.  They  are  gone,  and  the  religion  they  traded  on 
is  alive  and  flourishing.  The  Irish  language  is  living,  too, 
an<l  when  I  have  left  the  scene,  others  are  qualifving  them- 
selves  to  take  my  place.  John  Windele,  of  Cork,  remained 
ín  every  movement  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Irish  lan- 
guage  until  treachery  put  an  end  to  the  Ossianic  Society. 
W  hen  the  Keating  Society  was  set  on  foot,  he  wrote  to 
us  :  "  Ilave  nothmg  to  do  with  Dublin— that  place  of 
shams,  and  schemes,  and  swindles."  These  shams  and 
schemes  and  swindles  nearly  Irilled  the  old  tongue,  but  in 
spite  of  them  it  is  still  beloved  and  cultivated.  Ilere  are 
Stanton'sstanzas.  He  prefaces  them  with— Stanzas  taken 
down  by  Mr.  Stanton,  Friar's  Walk,  Cork,  from  the  dic- 
tation  oi  lus  neighbour,  Mr.  Sexton. 

ScÁmur  O  Cuahia  45  cu1M\Ael  W11  pobAl,  Ar  reACA 
^n  c-reipeil,  pcAbup  ah  eAm\ATO  •oo  bi  a5  SiobÁn  le 
Wou-James  Tuomy  announcing*  at  the  chapel  cate  the 
excellence  of  the  ware  Johana  had  to  sell  (his  wife  I 
suppose).  v 

P.S.—  This  papcrformed  part  of  a  somewhat  longer 
one  wrilten  for  No.  27  of  the  Gaelic  journal,  but  the.e 
was  room  for  a  small  portion  only  of  it  in  that  issue  ;  and 
inat  portion  was  cut  off  from  the  end  of  the  naper  The 
rragrnentcutoffwasprintedat  the  lopof  the  firit  cohimn, 
p.  39.  oMne  oumber  above-named,  and   extends   from 
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pay. 


clerk  ,'  ^       V'T  tl,eIcus!om  ^or  the  priest  or  for  the 

cierk  10  announce  from  the  sanotuary  things  lost,  found, 

eat'e  bvmrr  '•  S,UCÍ  t,',ÍnSS  Were  P^-heclat  the  chape 

fh?nl  Í      ^"^r  ^  °T  ^  "^  °™  ^  •    CU«náe£  ÍS 

the  popular  term  for  to  publuh  in  this  way. 


In  respect  of  the  word  <\ccohiai|\  in  the  paper,  the 
following  very  interesting  letter  has  been  received  from 
Mr.  Lynch  of  Kilmakerin,  N.S.,  in  the  county  of  Kerry. 
It  is  an  additional  proof — if  proof  were  wanting — of  the 
temeriiy  of  those  who  thrust  the  word  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  title  of  the  "  Short  Catechism."  The  word, 
it  was  thought,  had  dropped  out  of  the  living  lan^uage  ; 
but  we  flnd  it  still  in  coinmon  use  in  all  the  district  from 
about  Slribbereen  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  Iverairh. — Ed 
GJ. 

"Kilmakerin,  N.S., 

"  Cahirciveen,  Co.  Kerry, 

"26/i/'88. 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Gaelic  Journál. 

"Dear  Sir — Since  I  met  you  in  Dublin  last  month,  I 
have  again  read  your  remarhs  in  No.  26  of  Gaelic  Jounial 
on  the  substitution  of  the  word  -AcconiAip  for  JjeÁpn  in 
the  title  pnge  of  the  Short  Catechism. 

In  this  barony  (Iveragh)  there  is  110  word  whose  mean- 
ing  is  more  clearly  understood  than  that  of  AcconiAip.  I 
give  belowsome  sentences  to  show  the  sense  in  whichthe 
word  is  used  in  this  Iocality,  and  you  will  see  that  it  is 
different  from  that  given  in  the  title  page  of  the  Catechism. 
The  word  AcconiAin  would  never  be  used  ío  express  short 
or  abridgeJ,h\\t  always  to  express  near,  as  regards  place  or 
time. 

For  instance,  you  can  hear  people  every  day  use  such 
sentences  as  the  following  : — 

CÁ  Aii  t)Á  cij  AcconiAi]\  t>'Á  céile;  cÁ  &\\  bóéAp 
AccouiAir»  •0Ó11  n-5ArpAije  ;  or,  when  spealring  of  a  sick 
person  one  will  say,  cÁ  &x\  bÁp  AcconiAip  tio,  or  more 
commonlyi  n-AcconiAipeAcc  •oo  ;  tallring  of  an  approach- 
ing  feast  one  will  remind  you  of  it  with,  cÁ  An  chÁipj 
(no  péil  "bniJTOe  no  An  c-SAiiiAm)  AcconiAip  t)úm.  On 
the  other  hand  such  expressions  as  pATOip  AccomAip, 
pgeuL  AcconiAip  or  ceiro  AcconiAip,  are  never  heard, 
HeÁpn  or  geAnnAro  being  the  adjective  invariably  used 
in  these  cases. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"FINIAN  LYNCH. 

"  P-S. — You  can  make  any  use  you  like  of  the  above 
letter." 


NOTICE. 


The  Gaelicjournalis  published  quarterly ; 
price  2s.  6<±.  payable  in  advance.  Subscrip- 
tions  may  be  forwarded  to  the  Hon.  Treas- 
surer,  Rev.  M.  H.  Close,  M.A.,  40  Lower 
Baggot-street  ;  the  Editor,  Mr.  John 
Fleming,  75  Amiens-street  ;  ortothe  Hon. 
Secretary,  Mr.  R.  J.  O'Mulrenin,  17  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  The  Gaelic  Journal  will 
be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  or 
Canada  for  the  above  amount.  Subscribers 
are  requested  to  write  at  once  in  case  of 
mistake  or  delay. 


Dollard,  Printinghouse,  Dublin. 
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DIALOGUE       BETWEEN       DEATH 
AND  THE  SICK  MAN. 


The  following  dialogue,  or  colloquv,  be- 
tween  Death  and  an  old  bed-ridden  man, 
named  UoinÁp  "oe  llchpce,  was,  I  believe,  the 
first  Irish  composition  I  read  in  the  old 
characters.  I  have  seen  several  copies  of 
the  poem  since  from  which  the  name  of 
UoinÁ]"oeítóir>cehad  been  omitted,and,as  is 
usual  with  many  of  our  popular  poems,  no 
two  of  these  copies  were  exactlv  alike. 
Some  copies,  besides  the  poem,  as  we  intend 
giving  it,  had  a  íe.w  stanzas  introducing  the 
subject;  and  also  some  lines  connecting 
the  different  parts  of  the  dialogue ;  but  in 
my  opinion  this  extraneous  portion  was  by 
another  and  very  inferior  poet.  The  late 
Richard  D'Alton,  of  Tipperary,  published  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  poem  in  1863, 
and  he  says  it  was  the  composition  of  the 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  O'Connell,  Bishop  of  Agha- 
doe  (the  same  prelate  who  composed  -difce 
SeA5<Mti  11 1  CoiiaiII).  Mr.  D'Alton  does 
not  say  what  authority  he  had  for  the  state- 
ment,  but  we  may  be  sure  he  had  good 
authoritv. 

In  a  copy  of  this  poem,  seen  by  a  friend 
in  a  gentleman's  house  in  the  County  of 
Cork,  the  following  is  the  title  of  the 
poem:  "  Dialogue  between  Death  and  the 
Patient,  written  originally  in  Irish  by  Denis 
0'Daly,  Abbot  of  Boyle,  in  the  I4th 
century ;  translated  by  John  Collins,  of 
Myross,  in  18 16,  and  written  now  in  1842, 
for  the  use  and  amusement  of  the  Rev.  M. 
Kenefick,  by  Paul   Long,  of  Carrignavar." 


Internal  evidence  would  as  soon  ascribe 
John  Gilpin  to  Geoffrey  Chaucer  as  this 
piece  to'OonncA'ólTIÓN  Ó 'OáIai^  ;  but  some 
scribes  were  as  expert  in  giving  a  fictitious 
origin  and  a  fictitious  value  to  their  MSS., 
as  the  makers  of  bogus  relics  in  flint  or 
bronze  are  to-day.  Another  trick  with 
some  scribes  was  to  systematically  change 
the  spelling  of  words  so  as  to  disguise  them 
from  others ;  and  nowhere  was  this  prac- 
tice  more  in  vogue  than  in  that  locality 
above  named.  What  a  different  man  was 
Richard  D'Alton !  Knowing  absolutely 
nothing  of  the  Irish  language  till  well  ad- 
vanced  in  years,  he  studied  it  very  closely 
for  three  years,  devoting  to  it  every  leisure 
moment  he  could  find ;  and  his  progress 
was  wonderful  for  his  opportunities.  Seeing 
the  difficulties  that  Irish  students  had  to 
contend  with  for  want  of  elementary  books, 
he  purchased  a  fount  of  type  with  which  to 
print  such  elementary  works.  Of  course  he 
could  not  know  the  expense  and  difficulty 
of  such  an  undertaking,  and,  of  course,  too, 
he  was  not  encouraged,  and  had  to  give  it 
up.  Mr.  D'Alton  wanted  no  profit  from  his 
publications,  i.e.,  no  profit  for  himself.  The 
profits  were  to  be  devoted  to  the  encourage- 
ment  of  youths  of  talent  to  apply  to  the 
study  of  their  country's  language.  "  Poor 
Ireland,"  said  Kickham,  somewhere,  "in  all 
j^our  woes  you  had  those  at  all  times  that 
loved  you  dearly!"  And  of  the  language  of 
Ireland,  too,  there  were  those  who  loved  it 
sincerely  and  unselfishly.  About  ten  years 
after  Mr.  D'Alton  had  set  up  the  printing- 
press,  I  met  him  at  Lisdoonvarna,  and  we 
had    many  an  hour's  chat.      It  would  be 
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vvorth  living  a  life  of  hardship  for  the  sake 
of  lcnowing  Richard  D'Alton  and  Father 
Patrick  Meany  and  William  Williams.  If 
those  who  are  turning  our  native  tongue  to 
subserve  the  purposes  of  need,  or  greed,  or 
vanitv,  could  kno\v  the  pleasure  these 
patriots  found  in  working  for  that  tongue, 
without  the  inducement  of  any  ugly  selfish- 
ness  ! — but  they  could  not  kno\v  it.  Mr. 
D'Alton,  though  apparentlv  a  strong  man, 
died  shortly  after  I  met  him  at  Lisdoon- 
varna.  Had  he  been  spared,  he  would  have 
materially  assisted  in  the  preservation  of 
the  Irish  language  :  but  it  was  not  to  be. 


córinv5<\t  1-oni  <\n  b<Ás  ^511  s  <\n 
u-óú<\n,  e<.voon,  uotnás  >oe 
iióisue. 

Cu\  pm  tu\tt  ai^  ceAcc  50  o-cí  mé, 

111  a]\   "oo   beróeAÓ    ^AOtnóe  at^  p]\ACUi- 

^eACC  oróce; 
&  cua£  'iu\  tÁnii  óeip  if  í  tiomcA, 
1]'  jjtome  iu\  n-UAji  ']u\n  tÁnii  cti   Aige  ? 

5.  1lli]-e  aii  bÁf  if  11Á  gtAC  bioó^A; 

*Oo  caic  cú  c-Aimpii  ai]\  <vn  pAoJAÍ  po ; 
"Oo  ^eAbAi]\  iiiA]\ciujeAcc  A1]\  c]\AnnAOit 

Aoibmn, 
^5    out    oo'n    ceAinpott  a  5-ceAnn  00 

"ÓAomeAÓ. 
Oc  a  bÁip  a  tÁnii  Ai]\  rineAO. 

10.  C]\euo  -oob'  Á1I  leAC  ']\\n  Áic  po  a 
bibnn-pe  ? 

1]'  CUfA  A11   C-ACAC  CllÁlÍlAC,  C10C]\AC, 


111- 


'S  1]-  mó  00  iii áIa,  'nÁ  00  óiottm 


m 


X>0   C]1CAC    CÚ    All   O01Í1A11     te']\     1l'u\]lb    cú 

■ÓAome. 
Canzjbaij;  uahii  00  cua£cá  tíomcA. 

L5.   UaV;.\i]\  uahi  A1]\  tu\i]\  cum  r'gíc,  -óahi 
5°  S-cui]i].-eAO  ceifc  ojic  cia  a]\  -oiob  cu  ? 
CÁ  b-yuit  c'Á]iu]-  nó  cÁ  m-bíonn  cú  ? 

11(5  Atl    b-fU.ll    J-'ÁJAlt    A1]l    -pÁp     A^    AU11 
UA1C  ? 

4n  ngtAcpÁ  UAim-fe  ouai]-  11Á   nró  aij\ 
bic, 


20.  <<\i]i  1110  peAÓiiAÓ,   ip   ju\bÁit   peACA   aii 
c-pti^e  UAim  ? 
111i]'e  aii  c-éA^  00  ]\Aob  t>o  ÓAOine 
Uu^  bÁ*p  *o'-A-óaiíi  1]^  "o'lobA, 
*OÁ  *o-cÁinij;  ó  ]\Ae  iia  oítionn, 
*OÁ  b-jruit  béo  Arur*  oÁ  111-beió  coróce. 

25.  5°  o-ciocpAio  rnte  ai]\  ptiAb  Síon 
111  a]\  a  111-beró  cionu\i]\ce  50  cmnce. 
50  o-CAbA]\]:A]\  ai]\  ^ac  neAc  50  -oi]\eAc 
A11  b]\eAc  ceA]\c  ip  "oteAÓc  oÁ  jmomAjt- 

CAlb. 

bíóim-pe  Abuf,  if  CAtt  Ai]\  inAoitinn, 

30.  bióim-pe  púbtAC  piuvo|iAc,  piteAc. 
1p  UuMce  111  é  'nÁ  ptuvoAÓ  "gAoice 
Le  n-A  o-có^ca]\  ó'n  toc  ah  pAoitionn. 
1p  tuAice   1110   00]^  'nÁ   poc    ai]\    liiAoit- 

cnoc 
1p  tuAice  mé  'nÁ  ]\uaca]\  cAoioe. 

35.  1p  tru\ice  mé  'nÁ  ton-5  A1]\  min-mui]\ 
*OÁ  yeAbup  a  ^eotcA  rv\  cói]\  ^AOice 
1p  tuAice  mé  'nÁ  ém  1  ^-cjiAoibib 
1p  tuAice  mé  'nÁ  éipg  1  tmncib, 
1p  tuAice  mé  'nÁ  ppéi]\  'nÁ  pioncA. 

40.   1p  'nÁ  An  ]u\e  ']u\n  Ae]\  Apcoróce 

1p  tuAice  mé  '11  a  piotA]\  i]''nÁ  pAoitionn 
1]"  tuAice  111  é  'nÁ  ceAcc  c]\om  tu'tionn  ; 
'SnÁ  míotmin^e  a^  CAbAi]ic  a  p^níbe 
1n  A111  iia  5-con  00  beic  oÁ  p^AoiteA-ó. 

45.  Ueróun  fUAf  ai]\  guAittib  lu^ceA-ó, 
•     Oíóim  'ua  5-cóiíiai]\  A1]\  bó]\o  "OÁ  n-iop- 
pAnm, 
bíómi  '11  a  n-Aice  'i'An  teAbA  Apcoi-óce 
bíbnii    a^  Aipoio]\    'p   A5  CAi]'oiot   'ua 

pti^e  teo. 
1p  ceAccAi]\e  111AIC  mé  ip  cÁ  mé  -01X10]'. 

50.  bei]\un  pgeut  ó  cAoib  iu\  5-ciu'oc  tiom, 
11 1  b-fuit  i'péip  1    b-].-eA]\  'ha  1   nnu\oi 

a5aiii, 
1n  05  iu\  m  Á]i]\\,  in  Á]io  nÁ  in  (pot. 
T)o   bei]um    ah    bunúc    ó    ót  ha  5-cioc 

tiom, 
'Sa  y.e&)\  c]\ót>A  ó  h-a  miiAoi  tiom. 
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55.  T)o  bei]\nn  o'n  m-bAiiA]\ctAin  ah  iiaoióhi 
tiom, 
*Oo  bei]inn  Ati  cé  "00  pór  A]iAoi]i  tiom, 
X)o  bei]\mi   ati   c-acaij\   ó   teAnb    aii    riií 

tioni, 
*Oo  bei]vim  ah  hiac  o'n   m-bAinc]\eAbAi  j 

C]\Í01K\, 

T)o  bei]\im  An  c]\éice  C]\éic  1a^  cím  tiom. 

60.  1r  "oo  bei]\mi  ah  tAoc  ir  c]\étne  piíoiii 

tiom, 
"Oo  bei]\mi  Ati   iiia]\cac  tiom  oe'n  caohi- 

eAÓ, 
*Oo  bei]\im  A11  ceAÓCAi]\e  CAiroiotA^  ftije 

tioni, 
X)obei]\im  An  ojeArAc  ó  n-AitiAoin  tiom, 
T)o    bei]\im    An    bocc    tiom    bioeAf    ac; 

oíojttnm. 

65.  T)o  bei]\im   ah    niAijoion    b]\Aií;io   geAt 
1Í1Í  01111  tA 
1le  beAii  AoroA  cjieAÓCAC  c]\íotniA 
<<\n  c-ó^áhac  0]\nÁioeAC,  ío^ai]!, 
0  jriAÓAÓ,  ó  rc]\ó,  ó  céot,  'r  ó  ]\in^ce. 


NOTE. 


Line  16.  Cia  An  oiob  cu  ?  Any  person  speaking 
Irish  can  understand  this  and  similar  expressions,  and  at 
the  same  time  nothing  in  Irish  is  more  difficult  to  unravel 
than  they.  A  man  whose  name  was  Tadhg  is  expressed 
thus  in  Irish  (i)  peAp  T>'Án  b'Amm  Caój,  or  more  fully, 
pe<\n  x>o  a  no  buó  Amm  Caúj;,  a  man  towhom  wasname 
Tadhg  (0'Án  =  oo,  to;  a,  whom ;  n  for  po,  the  sign  ofihe 
past  tense  ;  and  b'  —  bux>,  was).  Before  proceeding  farther 
I  would  recommend  the  learner  to  make  himself  viaster  of 
the  last  paragraph  of  Dr.  Joyce's  Gr.,  p.  130,  idiom  34, 
ancl  also  of  pars.  5,  6,  8,  pp.  71,  72.    Now:  to  come  back  : 

A  man  whose  name  is  Tadhg,  is  in  Irish  (2)  ye&\\  •o'Án 
b'Amm  Ca-ój  ;  and  the  full  construction  is  :  peAp  00  a 
n-<\b  Ainm  0-\oj,  a  man  to  wliom  is  name  Tadhg  (-oo, 
to  ;  a,  whom  ;  b  =  ab,  is). 

Note  that  after  gun,  •o'Án,  Lép,  ip  (is),  becomes  Ab  ; 
observe,  too,  that  the  n  in  this  last  construction  (2)  is  not 
for  \\6  ;  it  is  merely  euphonic,  like  any  eclipsing  letter,  and 
its  place  might  be  supplied  by  n,  as  ye&\\  •o'Á  n-<xb  AI11111 
C<x'ó5. 

Let  us  substitute  other  words  for  buó,  Ab  ;  peAn  -oÁ'n 
éuc,  mé  Aipjioo  (00,  A  nó  É115),  a  man  to  whom  I  gave 
money  ;  here  the  n  is  for  nó,  and  it  aspiratesas  inb'  (1). 
But  iu  the  phrase,  peAn  o'Á  ■o-cujjAnn  Aipjio-o,  a  man  to 
whom  I  give  money,  the  c  is  eclipsed  by  the  euphonic 
letter  T),  as  Ab  was  by  n  or  n. 

Again,  VeAn  o'Án  cuc,  mé  Aipjioo,  may  be  written, 
pe^n  An  cuj  mé  Ainjjioo  oó  (to  him)  the  x>'  (x>o)  govern- 
ing  a,  whom,  after  it  in  the  first  clause  ;  and  in  the  second, 
the  A,  whom,  is  governed  by  the  prep.  t>o,  in  -oo,  to  him. 


11  a  •oAome  o'Án  bAin  pe  n<\  cLu a^a  (oe,  off ;  a,  whom  ; 
p  for  no),  the  people  off  whom  he  took  the  ears,  may  be 
written,  ti<\  OAome  a\\  b<vm  \-é  11A  cluAfA  óíob  (,óiob  = 
x>e,  off;  ib,  them) ;  this  last  x>e  also  governs  a,  whom, 
before  it  as  well  as  ib  after  it. 

In  the  glossary  to  t'ne  Todd  Lectures,  Dr.  Athinson 
says  :  "cia,  interrog.  pron.  [never  an  adj.];  'who,  what,' 
always  forming  a  principal  clause  involving  the  verb  '  to 
be,'  the  subseq.  verb  being  subordinate."  CiA  1i-é 
c-ACAin,  cia  li-í  00  riiACAin,  who  [is]  he,  thy  father  ? 
who  [is]she,  thy  mother?  ci  a  Anoíob  mumcin'oo  rhÁCAn, 
who  [are]  they,  thy  mother's  people  ?" 

Cia  An  "oiob  cu  =  cia  1i-iao  a  n-Ab  oiob  (oe  ib)  cu  : 
Here  the  oe  in  •oiob  governs  a,  whom,  and  ib,  them. 
Who  [are]  they  of  whom  thou  art  of  them  ?  A  tangled 
web,  for  any  easy  unravelling  of  which  I  would  feel  most 
thanhful.  And  I  earnestly  invite  all  our  correspondents 
to  clear  up  all  such  expressions  they  know  in  the  next 
issue  ;  for  instance,  cia  leip  A11  ceAÓ  rm  ?  Joyce's  Gr.. 
p.  131  ;  and  11-Ap  Ab  miLip  ó  o'beuL  jac  Laoi,  in  No.  28 
of  the  Tournal. 


VOCABULARY  TO  THE  DIALOGUE. 

CoiíiajaL,  s.  m.,  a  dialogue. 

OcAp,  s.  m.,   a  patient.       <\n   peAn-ocA]\  is  found  in  the 

"  Imitation,"  where  one  is  exhorted    to  cast  off  the 

old  man,  peAii-ocAp. 
SnAcuijeAcc  (aj),  strolling. 
Cuaj.  gen.  ;  -ige  ;  pl.  -aja  ;  s.  f.  an  axe. 
Líoiíica,  p.p.,  furbished. 
D1005A,  start ;  s.m.  gen.  and  pl.  id. 
Oo  caic  7c,  you  have  passed  the  allotted  time. 
HlApcuijeAcc,  a  ride. 
Cn-miiAoiL,  a  bier.     It  means  also  strainsof  music.    Pipers 

used  to  accompany  funerals  heretofore.       Hence  the 

connection  in  meaning.       This  may  also  explain  the 

use  of  the  word  Aoibmu  in  the  text. 
•AiceAÓ,  -cij,  pl.  -je,  s.m.,  a  giant. 
^\  5-C1 01111,  to,  towards,  c.  p.   prep. 
Ain   píneAÓ,    stretching   out.     The   expression,    a  bdilL 

Aip  Lu^pc.A'ó,  his  limbs  a  roching,  occurs  in  the  poem 

CÚAipc  A11  mlieÁóon  on!)ce. 
C11Á1Í1AÓ,  bony,  cadaverous. 
CiocpAC,  hungry. 
O105L111111,  s.m.  gen.,   -Lohia,   what  is  gathered  into  the 

wallet  ;  a  gleaning. 
Le'n  riiApb  jc,  by  what  you  have  slain  of  people  (Le  a  nó 

liiApb  cti  oe  -óAomib). 
CpeAc,  v.a  ,  destroy ;  inf.,  id.  and  ci\eACAÓ. 
P'aJaiL  Aip  rpÁf.     Literallv,  "  Is  there  getting  a  respite 

to  one  from  you  ?     Are  you  inclined  to  spare  one  ?  " 
OuAip,  gen.,  pe  ;  s.f.  a  reward,  a  bribe. 
^aLáiL  peAÓA,  to  go  by  from  me  on  your  way.     Verbs  of 

motion  like  ^AbÁiL,  talce  after  them  a  ldndred  noim. 

Oo  gAb  ré  A11  bócAp,  t)o  f-mbAL  \-é  ah  bAtle.     See 

CAipoioLL<\p,  below. 
H-í.ob,  pAobAnn,  v.  a.,  to  tear.     Coney's  Dict.  has  peub. 
1lé,  time  ;  s.f.  gen.  id,  pl.  née  and  péce 
CioniAince,  a  gathering  of  the  entire  human  race. 
oLeAco,  one's  due  ;  s.i.  gen.,  -x>&. 
111 A01L101111,  gen.  -L11111 ;  s.f.,  summit  of  a  hill. 
SíleAC,  transient. 
p'uAopáó,  active. 
5ua)'ac,  adventurous. 
SgAoiLceAc,  unshachled. 
VuAtiAc,  gen.  U15  ;  s.m.  pl.  -je,  the  rushing  of  the  wincl 

that  liíts  the  sea-gull  off  tlie  waters  of  the  lake. 
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rAOiteAtin,  F.m.,  sea-gull. 

1Umca)\,  gen.  -CAip,  s.m.,  rush  of  the  tide. 

111ín-iiuiii\,  smooth  sea.  ...  ar  „^1 

'SACÓiJÁrurAcóir»;  the  meaning  is  :-however  good 
hcí  sails  and  fair  the  wind  ;  literally,  the  supply  of 
wind. 

Arconi>ce,  by  night. 

VioUn,  s.m.  gen., -Air»,  an  eagle. 

Ucacc  crvom  ■01L101111,  the  rush  of  the  impetuous  torrent. 

Sjmbe  (cóbaifc),  malcing  tracks. 

AifOiop,  travelling,  s.m.  gen.  -ip. 

CAifOiol,  s.m.  geu.  -il  joumey. 

Spéir,  respect,  s.f.  gen.  -re. 

Cioc,  s.f.,  gen.  cice,  pl.  cíoca,  breast,  suck. 

'Sa  for  agur  ah. 

C)\eice,  a  coward,  a  weakling. 

C)\eic,  Laj;,  adj.  weak,  synonymous  terms.        _  _ 

Cun,  s.f.  gen.  cmie,  estimation,  i.e.  the  weaklmg  who  ís 
poor  in  fame.  For  explanation  of  this  and  hke  ex- 
pression  in  next  line— -ir  cpéine  51101111— see  Joyce  s 
Gr.,  p.  132,  Idiom  40. 

Cioin.  stately. 

CigeAfAc,  householder,  the  man  of  many  mansions. 

TJiogLuim,  v.  agleaning. 

bfAijix»,  a  neck,  gen.  -joe  s.f. 

III101111LA,  fair. 

lojain,  this  tcrm  not  in  dicts.  It  was  conjectured  some- 
where  in  Tournal  to  mean  spiritual  as  applied  to 
AoibedL  in  the  Luckless  Wigiit,  and  to  the  clergy  in 
the  Midnight  Court ;  but  that  meaning  would  not  do 
here.  Powerful  or  strong  would  answer  as  a  mean- 
ing  in  this  place,  and  in  the  other  passages  referred 
to. 
pA-ÓAc,  gen.  -'óuij,  s.m.,  hunting. 

Sq\ó,   extravagance.     It  isapplied,  I  think,  to  something 
said  or  done  by  one  person  to  draw  the  attention  of 


a  tAHjrums  a  fuitc  Aguf  AfionnAró  a]\  feA-ó 
ceófA  oí-óce  Aguf  ceó]\A  tÁ  ;  gAn  bÍAÓ,  5ATI 
ceme,  gAn  teAbAró,  5A11  c-fÚAn.^An  c-fOCA- 
nAróeAÓc,  acc  a^  fgAifceATj  Aguf  a^  pón- 
í;Laotjac  A]\  a  céite  11111 Á  nÁc  \\&\b  a]\  fÁJAit 
a  n-Aon  iohatj  Air^e. 

"Oo  1Í1ALU115  Ann  ro  aii  uai]\  t)o  coimp|ie<vó, 
•00  ^emeA-ó,  Ajuf  00  h-oiteAt)  é.  T)o 
rmUAÍn  A1111  ro  -o]\oc-beA]\c  éigm  Tj'nm]\t 
a]\  féin,  acc  50  "o-cu^  c]\ócAi]\e  TjoniieApoA 
An  Coniroeb]\uiTjeAim  a  cnofóe,  tjuji  f  muAÍn 
Aige  fém,  tjá  •o-cugA'ó  AnbÁf  t>o  f ém,  50 
m-biA-o  50  fucAin  fió]\]\uróe  a  b-píAiicAib 
bub  rhíte  mó  '11Á  pém  A]\  bic  «Á  m-b'féroin 

teif    fULAng    A]\    A1l    C-fAOJAt   fo.       *Oo    Ct11]\ 

po  beA^Án  po]\Aif  Ann,  a  mót>  gun  fUAi^fé 
iia  pmuAíncí-óe  griÁn-OA  mionÁtnifCA  -00  bi 
niA  inncmn.  Ann  rm  t>o  cAjtjramj;  cuni  a 
rheAbnAÍc  a]\  éinij  bo  cómmAic  A^uf  t>o 
b'féi*oin  teif,  Aguf  ah  cah  nÁ]\  bféroip  teif 
aii  ni  bi  'oéAncA  a  neAm-óéAiiAn'i,  tio  cui]\ 
]\oimefém  A]\  n-éi]\je  tjo,  AiomcA]\  50^0151- 
■oeAÓ,   A^uf  teif  aii    inncmn   fm   "o'fÁ^   ah 

C-1011ATJ  UAIglieAC  AttCA   fO,   AgUf    tio  jmAif 


another.     In  the  C-einnre luaftjia.    4  touie  lUrAil  1  .       .        .  tAbAl]\c    1A]\]\ACCA   A]\   Á1C 

iia  cuir.  opm  rcr-o,  is  said.     "Let  me  alone.       I     "T    ^o        ' 
don't  know  any  word  in  English  that  expresses  the 
meaninc;  of  this  term. 


suúir  é<\inoiiin  uí  ctétng. 

(■di]\  teAiiAiiuimc.) 

^\n  c]\Ác  t)úifi5  aii  ^oileAc  Af  AfUÁrí,  A^uf 
50  tj-cÁun^  ctnr^e  fém,  tj'eqn^  50  p]\Ab  'ha 
fCtncfeAf  At),  a^  buAtAt)  a  cLoi^mne^An  pof 
t)0  fém  A]\  aii  ^-c]\Ann  of  a  cionn,  nÁc  ]iAtb 
Á]\-o  50  Leójt  ]\e  a  f  eAf  An'i  50  t)i]\eAc  Ann,  511]! 
h-obtn]\  50  téi^feAt)  a  incinn  ahiac,  acc  t>o 

Ct11]\CA-Ó  'ha  fÚ1t)e  A]\  a  cóm  é,  A^Uf  t)0  f A11 
AmlAu')  110  -§u\\  1111C15  A1l  LAI^e,  AJUf  A11 
11H'A]\bAll,    <\~§Uy    All     bt1A1t)]\eAt)     tJO    bi    111A 

ceAim  Af.  <\nn  fm  t»o  cuAfcuij  ^aca  CAob 
■oe,  a^u]'  aii  caii  nÁcb-ftiAi]\  Acéite,  rj'éijuj 

A111AC  <\y  All  5-CÚAf  A1111  A  ]\Alb,  AJUf  Tj'féAC 
'11  A  CÍlllClott,  Agtíf  A1l  CA11  11AC  b-fACATÓ  ACC 
fÍOt)  AJJUf  fÁfAC,  A^Uf  11AC  b-fÚA1]\  a  beAn  ; 

•00  ^tAÓ  ceAiin-iin]\e  ^uy  fAobAt)  céitte   é, 


Alfljce    A]\    bic,    ACC    A1l    Á1C    A]t    coit    1eif 
aii    ^-cmneAiiiAin    a    c]\eó]\u5At>,    fó    íoca 
Aguf  fó  tÁn-oc]\Af.     T)o  bi  A5  nnceAcc  fó 
tuAf    a    tuArónró     aii     fAt)    tjo    bi   fonhe 
-oo'n     tÁ,    Aj^uf    te    cucnn   iia  h-oróce,  tjo 
coiniAi]\c  bocÁn  c]\om  tÁn  t>eACAij,  a  5-CAic- 
f eAt>  teAnb  btiATJnA  50  teic  tj'Aoif  c]\oniAt) 
fAoi  aii  n-t)0]\uf  A5  tjot  AfceAc.     "Oo  cÁmi5 
fe'A]t  mof  fei]\ice  ]^AbA]\cA  cum  ah   t)0]iuif, 
A^uf  t»o  fofgAit   é, — aj  b]\eic  A]i  tÁirh   a]\ 
ÓAmont)  A^uf   a^  fÁitcm^At)   foniie,  A^uf 
tjá  foc]\úJATJ  AHAice  11A  cemeAt),  a^  ]\átj, 
a  TJtnne   UfAit,  ah    mi]"oe   TJtimn    fiAf]unje 
tjíoc  cÁ  1i-ai nni  cú  ?      11  í  mif-oe  ÓAoÍTJce,  a]\ 
e-Ainonn  ;   0'Ctéi]\ij  m'Ainm  A]tfé.    ■dn  cuf a 
CAmonn  ó  Ctéi]uj  ?    aj\  aii  f  eA]t  mó]\.    111  A'f 
cú,  cÁ  mite  fÁitce  "oon  ci^-]^    ]\óiíiatj,  A^ti]' 
cá   b-ftnt  AH   beAn   tjo  cuAtA  mé  a  beiCA.o 
curoeAÓCA? — 1110    culáAif,    níóf     tú^Aroe 
tj'fÁitce  i  a  beic  atj  foÓAi]\.     "Oo  congbAro 
]\obAi]\e  tjá  ngoi^iceA]^  Sutjah  SiATJfúiteAC  í 
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•jréin  A^uy  coiteÁn  UAyAt  "oo  bi  a^aiii  uaiiii, 
a]\  é<xmonn.  T)a]\  aii  teAbA]\-yo  A]\  yon  j;u]\Ab 
é  1110  -óeA|\b]\ÁCAi]\  é.  bub  gnÁc  teiy  a 
beic  míoriiot>Aiiiuit,  vcúacac,  aj\  veA]\  a  cí  je. 
CÁ    1i-Ainm    cú  ?      A]\    eÁmonn.        llittÍAiu 

1lÍAbAC    X)0     ^A1]\     A11     yAJA]\C    t>ÍOtll,     A]\      A1l 

yeA]\  iiión  —  &r\  b-yuit  yioy  AgAt)  cat)  é 
CAipt\y  nni]\nc?  ^\cÁ  50  -061111111,  a]\  6a- 
monn,  acc  ní  b-ymt  aoiv  ní  a^ahi  a  •o'nneó- 
]\Ainn  acc  mo  cuit>  éAt>Ai£,  A^uy  mÁ  1111- 
]\eAnn  cuyA  ua  n-A^Afó  péAÓAitb  mé  teAC  é. 
tlí  yéit)i]\  a  yÁJAitón  cac  acc  a   c]\oiceAnn, 

A]1    Atl    yeA]\    111  Ó]\,    "00  teAC  CAob.       -dl]\  tÁuii 

mo  CAi]\-oeA]'  C]\íoyc  mieó]\AO  coi-óce. 

T)o  téi^  CAmonn  aiih  yo  a  cóca  a]\  t)-cuy, 
Aguy  'ha  "óÍAig  ym  a  beiyc,  nó  a  cóca  beA^ 

A^Uy  A  llACA,  A  CAJUOACA,  A  bpÓ^A,  A  yCOCAVÓe, 

A511]*  aii  c-iomtÁn  50  nui^e  a  téme,  A^uy 
An  téme  yém  yo  t)ei]\eA,o.  *Oo  ^tAC  yonn 
rcóit  é,  Aguy  ■o'yÍAynu>5  ah  |\Aib  pocA 
yeóni]\A  A]xij  ?  tlí't,  A]\  ÍAT)-yAn.  <Vca  ah 
*ooiiAy  mó]\  A]\  ym,  a]\  CAmonn,  mÁ'y  éijjm 
X)aiii  a  bot  A111AÓ  'yAn  ]uocc-yo,  Aguy  ah 
oítbce  a  yioc  ;  acc  t>ob  éigm  -oó  a  -óot  AmAc, 
A^uy  córii  -ooic  A^uy  00  cui]\  a  coy  CAob 
A111AÓ  •oon  -oo]\uy,  xdo  buAiteA-ó  bAy  te  ha 
cóm,  A^uy  "00  yAi]'5eAt)  mAit»e  A]\  a  t>o]\Ay. 

Le  beic  Ai]i  teAnAiiium. 


&n  tmh^  n<vnn  "oe  5níotii<VRú<\tb 

AK    C<\1U. 
The   Second   Part  of  the  Feats  of 

THE    CAT. 


1lí    ]\Aib    cac    corii    b]\éAJA    teiy    a    ^-ctÁji 
Lui|\c  Aoibmn, 

11 Á      A      yA1l1Alt      te       VAÍjAlt      O       C]\A£A      11A 

tu'teAnn  ; 
Oí  c]\oít)eAiiu\it  tÁit»i]\  Átum  piíoriiAC, 
<<Vy  mo  iuia]\  50  b]\Ác  1110  pÁmceAC  ctAovóce. 
tlió]\  tVíon  -oo'n  n^Att-tuc  pott  nÁ  Ái]\ye, 
-<\]\  ceAÓc  iia  Sattuia  nÁ  a  niAm  ah  cÁicce, 
T)Á  niAi]\eAt)  ttlACJAiiiuin   bA  norA   té   bÁy 

t)'yÁJAit, 
'S  Anoiy  o'y  yAim  é  yoJAtyAit>  111  'Á]\uy. 


ttí    ]\Aib     50    yeAyAÓ    a    jwriiAit    Ag-ctÁ]! 

Lui]\c : — 
T)o  yemnyeAt)  c]\onÁn   corii   binn   te  ctÁi]\- 

reAÓ, 
T)o  bjieug^At)  temb  iy  -OAome  ÁjiyAvó. 
v\'y  t)o  cu^At)  ceA]\c-my5e    50    nimic  cum 

1Í1Ái]\e. 
T)o  cu^At)   An  c]\ajiiac  AjxeAÓ  o'n  b-pÁiyc 

teiy : 
T)o  cu^At)  o'n  ygAi]\c  au  ton  'yA  rmótAc; 
Tíocu^At)  aii  cj\eAbA]\  'yAn  ^AbAiju'n-jieótxvó 

teiy, 
'S  b]\eAÓ  o'n  tmn  teiy,  nít>  nÁ]\  •00Í5  tib. 
T)o  cugAÓ  au  míotbuvóe  AyceAc  A]\nóm  teiy. 
'Saii  pAÍnceAÓ  comín  Ay  joi]\cín  -óoriinAitt) ; 
tlA  geAtbunm  cíje  Ay  t)ion  aii  c-yeómj\A, 
'Saii  cuAicin  buibe  a  ctAoit)  i.ío]\iiieom  teiy. 
T)o  cu^At)  o'n  riióm  ah  meAnnÁn  Aeit)iy  teiy  ; 
-dn  ]Ditibin  míoc  ^aii  yAoiteAn  gtéigeAt; 
ttA  cca]\ca  yj\AOic  -oe  t)|\uim  ah  c-ytéibe, 
^\'y  -oe'n    6iAi]\yeAc    ]iaiíia]\    t)o    jnit)eAC   a 

béite. 
T)o  b]\eugAÓ  50  mnnc  ah  teAnb  t>ob'  oí^e, 
Le  c]\ónÁn   nntiy    *oo    femneAt)    mAy    ceót 

C]\U1C', 

Out)  cti]xe  bei]\eAt)  a]\  mnot  a  coca; 

*OÁ  cA]\]\umc  ó'n  t)-ceine  A1]\  eA^tA  a  t)ói5ce 

1y  túcriiA]\,  CApAit)  t»o  p]\eAbAt)  AnÁijvoe 

&  m-bÁ]\]\  c]\Ainn  úbAt  A'y  cugAÓ  yeAcÁn  Ay  ; 

X)o  cugAt)  50  mmic  teiy  tAÓA  nó  bÁnt)At ; 

"PeAOoigin  rintiy  no  pic]\i]^  Átunm. 

T)o  cu^At)  50  t)eA]\b  Ay  bÁ]\]\A  An  CAiytém 

teiy, 
Cája,  ]-eAbAic  iy  t)]\uit)e  'iia  -o-cÁmcib  ; 
X)o  cu^At)  o'n  b-yeA]\Aim    ha  ceA]\cA  yeAt>A 

teiy, 
Cotúi]\  iy  5eA]i]\A-gui)\c  ]\e  cmte  ik\  C]\ác- 

CAim, 

tlí  ]\A\b  A  yA1l'lAlt  A]\  CAtAlÍl    11 A  |?Ót)tA  J — ■ 

SeAng-cAc  "oacaiiac,  bAfCAtAÓ,  có]\ac  ; 
U]\éi5ceAÓ,  CAicnioifiAc,nieAnmnAC,  •oeó]\Ait>, 
LeóriiAiicA,5]ieAnAiiiA]\,  AcyumneAC,  cyeó]\OkC. 
but>  t>eAy  a  ceAtm  'yA  ceAttcA]\  ^teoióce, 
but>  t>eAy  a  ceAii^A  'rA  5]\eAim  ^eA^-óí^e ; 
buó  t>eAy  a  t>]\om  ']'A  com  but>  có]\ac. 
'Sa  riiÁyA  ceAnn,  corii  rteAThuin  te  1i-oih]\a. 
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1lí  ]\Aib  50  reAr  a  fAiiiAit  YA11  6~°1U11P> — 
A]\  tuc,  A]\  riii]\e,  a]\  §oit,  if  A]\  c]\ótu\cc. 
11  í  ]uwb  Iaoc  nÁ  cu]uvó,  u]\]wni  ha  ottAiii, 
A]\  yox)  nA  quunne   nÁ  ]\Ait  peAtd-o  "oo  a^ 
rdjnATTi. 


VOCABULARY,   NOTES,   &C. 

CbÁp  L«1|\C,  one  of  the  names  of  Ireland. 

CpÁjA-ó,  g.  -Áij;ce,  pl.  id.  an  ebbing  ;  •oibe,  g.  eAiin,  pl. 

-eAnnA,  the  deluge. 
AUnnn,    compar.    Áibbe,    adj.  beautiful ;    cnoi'óeAriiuib, 

compar.  -ihb<\,  adj.  hearty. 
511Í01Í1AC,  comp.  -Aige,  adj.  active ;  monuAp,  alas,  inter. 

clAOTOce,  p.p.  overcome. 
buó,  g.  Unce,  pl.  buéA,  a  mouse  ;  buc  p]\AncAÓ  =  5Abb- 

buc,  a  rat. 
■Oion,  g.  •0111,  pl.  id.  a  shelter,  defence  ;  Áipre,  g.  id.  pl. 

-pi'óe,  an  arch. 
SAtinnn,  g.  -1Í111A,  All  Saints  ;  cÁcAti  g.  cÁicce,  a  win- 

nowing. 
lllAcJAUHnn  g.  -1Í111A,  pl.  id.  the  cat's  name  ;  properlv  a 

bear.     T)Á  mAipeAtJ^'oÁ  mAimreA'ó,   had   [the  cat] 

lived,   biró  1'oja  bé  bÁr  ■o'pAgAib,    the   rat   would 

rather  die,  literalb/,  it  would  be  a  choice  with  her  to 

die  ;  poJAbpAit)  [the  rats]  will  plunder,  m'Ámir,  my 

home. 
VeA]-AC,    bnowing,  known  ;    111  ^\Aib   50   peAr-AC,  either 

there  was  not,  it  is  known,  or  there  was  not  known. 

CnonÁn,  g.  -Á111,  a  purring. 
b)1i]\en5pA-ó  []-é\,  it  would  amuse  ;  t>o  b^eu^Ac,  Munster 

pronunciation  of  x>o  bpeugA'ó,   it   used   to    amuse  ; 

ceApc-mpge,  a  water  hen,  a  coot.  5AbAi]\ín-]\eo,óAt> 

recte,   peorócA,  gen.  (gAbAp,  a  goat,  neo'óA'ó,  frost, 

ice),  same  as  meAiinÁn  Aei-óin,  a  snipe. 
CneAbAn,    g.    -A1]\,    a    woodcoclc.      111iobbui'óe  =  miob- 

iiu\i§e,  a  hare. 
SeAbbAii,  g.   -A111,    spariow,    or  geAbbonn,   pl.   -bumn. 

•oíon,  g.  •0111,  thatch. 
Seóm^A,  a  room,   a  parlour,  pl.  -]\Aróe,   gen.  sing.  with 

the  article,  ah  c-reoni]\A. 
CuAicín,  g.  id.  a  little  cuckoo  ;  meoiii  for  iiiém,  a  desire. 
nieAimÁn   Aeitnp  (meAiniÁii,  a  kid,  Aeitun,  gen.  of  Aen, 

the  sky),  a  snipe,  from  its  cry,  lilce  a  kid's. 
pibbin  or  pibbín,  a  lapwing  ;  pilbín  míoc,   a   plover  in 

Waterford. 
fAoibeAn,  a  seagull. 
CeAnc,  g.  ci]\ce,  a  hen ;  ppAoc,  g.  ppAoic,  heath  ;  ceApc 

ppAoié,  grouse. 
CiAi]\peAc,    g.    -rij.    a   female  blaclcbird   in  Waterford, 

otherwise  ceippeAÓ,   a  thrush. 
A11  beAiib  -oob'  óige  (x>o  but>  óige),  the  youngest  child. 
Inuobb,   the  border  ;   •oója'ó,    g.   t>ói  jce,  burning  ;  Aip 

eAgbA  a  t)óijce  =  é  00  -oóJAt),    lest  he  should  be 

burned. 
V'eA-oóg,  a  grey  plover,  bÁ]TOAb,  a  drake — in  Waterford, 

Lhe  b  is  aspirated,  bÁ]\t)Ab. 
pic]\i]-^,  a   partridgé,    CÁ5,    pl.  -ja,  a  daw  ;    peAbAC,  pl. 

-bAic,  a  ha\vk  ;    •opoit),   g.    -oe,  pl.  id.  or  -t)eAnnA, 

a  starling  ;  cahi,  pl.  nce,  a  multitude. 
CAirbeÁn,   g.  -léin,   a  castle.     The    poet   certainly  said 
cAi]U'Ám. 


■geAp^Agmpc,  quails ;  peAng-ÓAC,    a  slender-cat  ;  bAp- 

■OAbAÓ,  gay. 
CópAc,    well-shaped  ;  AcpumneAc,  able ;    ceAbbcAp,  the 

appearance  of  the  face. 
■JpeAnn  péApoige,  beauty  of  a  beard  ;  mÁp,  a  hip,  thigh  ; 

0111  ]\A,  amber. 
buc,  activity,   vigour  ;  mi]\e,  madness,  levity,  frolic  ;  in 

Munster  it  signifies  swiftness,  as  meAn  signifies  swift ; 

jjoib,  valour  ;  C]\ótJÁcc,  bravery. 
UprAm  for  npfA,  a  prop.,  here  figuratively  for  warrior  ; 

cpumne,  the  globe. 
v;ó jiiAih,    inf.   or  part.   of  póJAin   or  pójinn,  serve  :   Ag 

t-'ojnAiii,  in  service. 

pÁmceAc  I  do  not  know,  nor  the  English  for  ]-eACÁn  ; 
ceA]\cA  peAÓA,  I  can  only  guess  at.  Any  reader  who 
can  explain  these  terms  ought  to  write  to  us.  'OeopAi'ó 
and  cpeó]\Ac,  too,  are  dark  in  the  poem. 


se<\ninón<\  &§  <\n   ^ipnonn. 

teir   aii    *\cAi]t  pÁ-ojunr^   ó   Caohú,   ó   A]\x>- 
1>Ai]\ce  CAipt, 

^ip^p^ce^o^e-óeitjeteSeÁjjAn  ptétmon. 

<\1]\  b]\1ACA]\  X)é. 


"  ^A^up  An  uai]\  bí  coniicionot  Amiió]\ 
qunnni^ce  b-rocuvi]\  a  céite,  A^Uf  tio  b]\o-p- 
•otn^eA-oAjt  A]"  iia  bAitcib  inó]\A  50  "o-cí  C, 
•00    tAbc\i]\    Sé    (1o]'a)   teó   1    ^-coj^nitAÓX). 

T)o   CUA1X)  A1T   potAOÓl]\    A111AC  Ag  C11]\  A  CU1T) 

yíl.  Agur  a^  cu]\  aii  c-]'íl  00,  ctnc  curo  "oe 
ai]\  CAob  iu\  fti^e,  Aguj'  t)0  bpú^A'ó  rÁ 
co]U\ib  é,  AgUT/"  T)'iceA-oc\]\  eúntAic  aii 
Aei]\  é.  *Oo  ctnc  curo  eite  "óe  ai]\  ca]\- 
]\aij  ;  Arur  con'i  ttuvc  a^u]"  "oo  cÁimc  ré 
^ua]""  T>'i:eóc  ]'é,  ói]\  ni  ]\Aib  aou  i.-ticeAC"0 
Ai^e.  -^5lir  "°°  ^I11C  cuto  eite  AineA]^ 
•oeAt^,  A^up  a^  ceAcc  yu&y  "oo  ha  •oeit^mb 
a  n-émfreAÓc  tei]',  00  cacca"oa]i  é.  -^ur  do 
ctnc  curo  eite  be  A1]\  CAtAn'i  tíiaic,  a^u^  -oo 
C115  yé  co]\Ab  a  céAo  oi]\eA"o  rém  UAib.  .  .  . 
•Ú1T01]'  1]'  é  ]'o  aii  co]u\n'itAct) :  1]^  é  ah  p'ot 
b]\u\cA]\  *Oé." 

1]'  i  ro,  a  "óeA]\b]\Áic]\eACA  au  •  céAr> 
co]AAiútACX)  "oo  tAbAi]\  Á]\  StÁnui^ceoijt,  AjUf 
1]^  Anpujiur  a  cu\tt  oo  cui^pn  ;  "00  b]\ij  50 
mínijeAnn  Sé  réin  í,  ir  ha  b]\iAC]\Aib  roitt- 
éi]\e  ro  :  1]^  é  ait  '  p'ot  b]UACA]\  *Oe.' 
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-dnoip  t)e'n  pot  ro,  'ré  pn,  oe  b]\iACA]\ 
T)é,  At)ei]t  1o]w,  50  g-cAittceA]\  cp'  cooca 
■óé,  niAn  geAtt  ai]\  nÁt>tn]\  ha  CAtriiAtm  m  a 
•o-CAjitAi'óeAnn  oóib  ia*o  00  cti]\.  <\t)ei]\- 
ceA]\  50  "o-ctnceAtin  curo  t>e  A1]\  cc\ob  ha 
ftííje  ;  b]\ii^cA]\  A11  cuno  po  rÁ  cofAib  ha 
n-t>AomeAt>,  A^up  cajjato  etmtAic  aii  Aei]\ 
Aj;up  ici-ó  pAO  é.  CiAtttn^ceAf  teir  ah 
5-01110  ro,  11  a  peACAi^  bíóeAr  A5  ac-cuicuii  ; 
nvo  ro  t),éi]xeAnn  te  b]\iACA]\  T)é,  acc 
ceAt)tiijeAnn  t>o'n  Ait)be]\feoi]\,  A^up  t)'Á  tucc 

CUtl^AIICA  é  ]^10bAt)  ^AH    fCAT)  Ar  A  g-C]\01t)e 

Ajtír,  Ai]t  eAgtA  50  ^-qieropoíp,  -A^tif  50 
rtÁnócAróe  iAt>,  t)Á  5-cui]\recVó  aii  p'ot  a 
p]\euriiA  1  t)-CAÍAiii.  <dt)ei]\ceA]\  511  n  cuic 
]\omn  eite  oe'n  *oei j-p'ot  A1]\  ca]\]\aij  ;  Agur 
i]'  é  a  ciAtttnjeAnn  ro,  11  a  peACAij  cAt- 
ctngce  o'éipceAnn  te  rocAtT)é  te  ctuAfAib 
iia  cotriA ;  acc  ní  ceróeAtm  p]\éc\riiA  ah 
focAit  nío]'  t)onime  'iia  5-cforóe  '11Á  t)Á 
in-but)  Ai]\  ca]\]\ai^  t)o  ctncreA-ó  ré :  A^ur 
iiia]\  pn  111'  cu^Ann  yé  aoh  co]\At>tic\ró.  -dcÁ 
ré  ]\Áibce  ^ti]\  ctnc  ah  c]\eAp  ctnt>  *oe'n  ríot 
111AIC  AnieA]^  "oeAt^,  acc  A1]\  éi]\je  puAf  t>o, 
t)o  CAÓCAt)  teir  ha  oeit^nib  é;  ip  é  a  ciAtt 
ro,  aii  •ojtong  •OAomeA'ó,  t)'éirceAnn,'OAi]\í]\ib, 
te  rocAt  T)é  ;  acc  téi^eAnn  pAt>  "oo  cú]\Aini, 

AgUr  t)0  fÓgA  peACAH'ltA  A11     C-fAOÍjAlt    é  t)0 

CACCAt),  ionnup  iu\  cugAnn  ré  aou  co]\At> 
UAt).  UtnceAiin  A11  ceAC]\Aiiu\t)  ctnt)  -oe'n 
p'ot  Ai]\  cAtAiii  iíiaic  ;  Agur  ir  é  a  ciAtt  ro, 
in\  "OAome  ro  tnte  t)'éipceAnn  te  rocAt  *Oé 
niA]\  but>  cói]\  t)óib,  A^ur  t)'Á  bni^  pn  cu- 

^AIin   CO]\At>  111 A1C  UA'CA. 

T)o  ]\mneAt)  b]\n\cA]\  T)é  a  fíotcun  5AC 
Am  A1]\  reAt)  ah  t)oiiiAin.  T)o  p'otcuineA'ó 
Leir  aii  p'otAt)ói]t  t)iAt)A  é  jaii  eroi]\t)eAtu- 
^At)  cí]\e,  nÁ  C]\eibe  ha  ceAii^An. 

1r  iiia]\  a  céite  b]UACA]\  T)é   5AÓ   ahi,  ir 

CU111A  C1A  A1l   CAtAH'l   A1]t  A  t)-Ct11CeA1H1  ré,  nó 

cia  au  tÁn'i,  rÁ  bun  X)é,  a  •óéAnrAró  é  -oo 
teACAt).  ^cÁ  b]\iACA]\  T)é  ]\ó  éireAÓCAc,  ]\o 
b]\ío5iiiA]\  Aiin  rém.  peucAi-ó  cAt)  t)o  jngíne 
ré  nuAi]i  t)o  ctn]\eAt>  ah  c]\eit)eAih  C]\íopcA- 
liitnt  A1]\  bun,  Agur  gAn  -o'a  feAnihó]\ujAt) 
acc  t)Á  yeA]i    T>eu5  "oo  bít>   ^au   rojttnm  : 


•o'iflij  ré  UAbA]\  nACAefAjif;  -oo  ]\ug  fé 
buAit>  Ai]i  cju'ohacc  a  b-reAtp An'i  (a  tuc-o 
móji-fo^tumA).  T)o  ctn]\  yé  aij\  neiiimit>  iia 
cAmceoi]\it>e  t>ob'  feÁ]\]\  u]\tAbj\A  'y^n  -oo- 
riiAii ;  111  ]\Aib  ceó]\A  te  11-A  "o-cu^  pé  cum 
cj\eit)irii.  T)'ACA]\]\tH5  pé  a^ato  ha  c]\umne 
50  1i-tnte.  ÚU5  pé  t)Aome  ^aca  c]\íce  fAOi 
6111115  rintif  foifgéit  1ofA  Cníorn.  1n  Aon 
tÁ  AiiiÁm  t>o  cug  11aoiíi  peAt)c\]\  occ  míte 
cum  c]\eit)irii ;  ÓU15  rin'te  te  peAiimóiji,  A^uf 
c]\í  rin'te  te  peAnmói]\  eite.  but)  te  c]\Aob- 
r^AoiteA-ó  b]\éic]\e  *0é  -o'iompoij  IIaoiíi 
vXujtnrcín  mtnnci]\  SAgfAnA  cum  c)\eit)iih 
'pAn  péipeAt)  li--doip.  ■Aguf  but>  te  c]\Aob- 
p^AoiteA-ó  b]\eic]\e  T)é  hia]\  aii  g-céA-oiiA,  t>o 
cug  TlAom  pÁt)]\ui5  éi]\e,  'pAn  g-cúigeAt)  1i- 
aoi]'  cum  aii  ó]ieit)im  ^tofriiAin  pm  t>'Á]\  teAn 
pí  cné  fonAp  a']-  c]\é  teun  coiii  ceAnAiiunt  pm 

O  fÓHI   A]\1A1Í1. 

-AÓC  f1Af]\ÓCA1t)  flb,  CÍA  Atl    111t>   é    b]\1ACA]t 

*0é  ?  cat>  -oo  ciAttuijeAim   b]\iACA]\?     1p  é 

A11     HÍt)    b]\1ACA]\,    A    t>eA]\b]\A1C]\eACc\,     fOCAt 

•00  noct>Ap  A11  pmuAmeAt)  00  CA^Ann  a  5- 
C]\01t>e  A1l  Cé  ACÁ  Ag  CA111C  110  A5  ^^jiíobA-ó. 
Le  b]\íj  pocAit,  "oéAnAnn  AHAm,  hia]\  t)éA]\- 
pAróe,  bAinc  te  h-AnAin  eite,  oibjuu^At)  A1]\, 
cumuf  tJOJAbÁit  opAcionn.  Len-A  b]UACA]\, 
t)Á  b]\i'5  pn,  cui]\eAim  T)ia  a  nmcmn  pém  1 
n-uriiAit  "oúiniie,  ^gup  niA]\  pn,  oibjujjeAnn 
pé  o]\]\Ainn,  ^AbAnn  pe  cumuf  mncmne  op 
v\]\  5-cionn  t)o  ]\ei]\  a  coite  t)iAt>A.  11í 
péit>i]\  tmn  eótu]'  "o'rÁJAit  A1]\  mncmn  T)é, 
nÁ  pop  cao  ip  miAii  teip,  mun a  5-ctumyiniít> 

A  b]\1ACA]\.       -dl]\  A1l    At)bA]\  fin   1f  ]\0  CÁt)ACC- 

iíia]\  mímn  b]\iACA]\  T)é  00  cto]\ 

<dcc  mnifeAnn  ah  cofAnitAct)  -oúmn,  50 
5-CAittceAf,  c]\í  cot>CA  "oe'n  píot,  110  t>e 
b]UACA]\  T)é,  Agur  nÁ  cu^Aim  acc  aoii  CU1t> 
AriiÁm  co]\At>  UA\t>.  1p  iiia]\  a  céite  5AC  cuit> 
•oe'n  p'ot,  A^up  t)'Á  bj^íj  pn  cÁ  ré  ai]\  pAt> 
corii-co]\]\Ac.  1lí  1i-é  b]\u\CA]\  T)é,  iik\]\  pm, 
if  cionncAÓ  te  cebeAt)  ah  c-p't.  a.\i|\  ah 
Át)bA]\  pn  cÁ  c\n  tocc  ai]\  ik\  ^w^AjiCAib 
cugAim  aii  c-peAnmói]\  uaca,  no  A1]\  ha 
t>Aomib  t)'Á  "o-cu^cAji  í ;  no  b'féit)i]\   o]\]\a 

A]\A011. 
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&n  z&m  azá  ze&tv. 

(Leip  ah  j;-C]\Aob1iín  <<\oib1unn.) 

UÁ  ac]\u5a-ó  A^  ceAÓc,  Agur  AcnujjA'ó  1110)1, 
Hí  beí-ó  b)u'5  1  n-'obijeAt)  110  rcó)\, 
eí)\eóc<Mb  A11  cé  bi  beAg  50  teó)\, 
A$up  cuicrit>  AnuAr  An  cé  bi  mó)\. 

UiucrAib  An  uai)\  (111  v<vo  uahiii  í), 
hi  beró  neAnc  1  neAcc  no  1  n--oti'5e, 
A\  c)tonirATÓ  ah  nu'nneub  11AÓ  ]\Aib  c)\om, 
&x\  uai]\  a  ciucrAib  fe  ciucrAib  ré  cnom. 

.dn  tu\i)\  a  cmcrAib  ré  ciucrAi-ó  fe  cnom, 

beíú  re  nAriiA]\  ah  cé  bí  tom, 

A'p  beíb  re  tom  ah  cé  bi  uaiíiaji, 

^5  gtAo-ÓAÓ  Ain  conjnArii  A'p  é  ^An  cAbAi]\. 

-<\]VOOCA]\  A11    C-íf10tt,  (if  riO]\  A1l   bÁ]\t>) 

ífteóÓA]\  A]\ír  aii  m-ó  bí  Á]vo, 

Ac]\óca]\  aii  t)oriiAn  ó'n  m-bÁ]\]i  50  bonn, 

<\n  uai]\  a  ciucrAró  re  ciucrAvó  re  c]\om. 

■dn  uai]\  a  yeicreAr  cu  rm  A5  ceAcc, 
■Agur  au  cí]\  5A11  'oti^eA'ó  ^au  neAÓc 
CAicce  riof,  aY  iao  ^An  bni^, 
CU11Í11115  o]\m,  'pnÁ  b]\ir  -oo  c]\ovóe. 

UÁ  A1l   SAOJAt  fO  111  A|\  ton^ 

Siúb<\t  50  rio]\  Ain  bÁ]\]\  iia  *o-conn, 
SeAt  50  ciuín  A'r  feAt  rAoi  rcoijmi, 
<\meA]'5  iia  t>-conn  mó]\,  gAfb,  50]\m. 

UÁ  aii  SAoJAt  ro  'miA  é]\<\nn, 

bÁ]\]\-5tAr  qiAob-bo^  cAí]\c-riiín  rteAiiiAin, 

-A^uf  péircin  Aiiii  50  "otúc, 

■A5  ic'  a  ó]\oibe  'r  a^  -oitít  a  fúj. 

<\cc  ó'n  "o-c]\ÁctAf  reAjvgcA  riiAU, 
pÁfv/Avó  Aníof  ptAtmoA  ú]\, 
JeobrAvó  aii  peAn--ooriiAti  bÁr  5411  qtUAit;, 
Acc  rÁrrAvó  aii  t)oiiiAn  05  Ar  a  u<m±. 


SeAJAn  5A^A- 

From  the  Irish  of  SeAgan  O't&oi. 

Come  list,  each  fine  fellow  who  sport  can  enjoy  ; 

111  give  you  a  song  on  a  "  Broth  of  a  Boy  "— 

"Shazun  Gow !"  a  blithe   "  Whaler,"  and  sound  to  the 

core — 
His  forge  by  Atnhann-Mor  stands  nigh-hand  to  Lismore  ; 
Whate'er  kind  of  "  hardware  "  you  want  you'll  obtam— 
A  gimlet,  or  chisel,  an  axe,  saw,  or  plane  ; 
A  reaping-hook,  scythe,  or  a  fine  slashing  spade, 
You'll  find  there  with  "  pig-rings,"  the  best  ever  made. 

My  hero,  those  implements  fashions  right  well, 

With  much  more,  whose  names  I  have  scarce  time  to  tell— 

A  broad-sword  or  bayonet,  pike,  pistol,  or  gun, 

He'll  furnish  the  "  boys  "  who  kill  "  proctors  "  for  fun. 

All  tools  that  a  craftsman  can  handle  he  makes, 

From  pinceis  and  pliers  to  bill-hooks  and  rakes, 

Not  counting  shears,  razors,  and  well-tempered  hnives 

(That  Ireland  can't  beat  'em  you  may  bet  your  lives). 

A  gate  he  can  make  in  the  fashion  most  new, 

With  lock,  bolt,  and  hinges  to  fasten  it  too— 

A  smooth-running  axle-tree,  "  tire  "  for  a  wheel, 

A  linch-pin,  a  butcher's  knífe,  cleaver,  and  "steel ; 

All  tools  used  by  coopers  he  forges  with  slrill ; 

A  shoemaker's  awl,  or  a  quarry-man's  "  drill  ;" 

A  crowbar  or  "  needle,"  sharp-pointed  and  strong, 

A  pick-axe  or  "Jew's-harp  "  he'll  hammer  "ding-dong." 

He'll  make  you  of  iron  all  parts  of  a  plough 

(From  coulter  to  handles,  all's  one  to  Shawn  Gow !) 

Both  "  side-plate  "  and  "  sole-plate  "  he'll  shape  to  your 

mind, 
No  shilled  man  a  fault  with  their  worlring  can  find]; 
A  trace-chain  or  "  swivel,"  a  neat  swindle-tree  ; 
A  shovel  or  pitch-fork  with  "  tines  "  two  or  threej 
An  anchor,  or  "  try  "-spawning  salmon  to  spear 
("  Bad  luck  to  the  peelers!"  'twas  ihaí  brought  me  here).* 

The  choicest  of  horse-shoes,  the  shapeliest  nails, 
Are  wrought  on  his  anvil,  with  handles  for  pails  ; 
And  bridle-bits,  curb-chains,  and  "  loops  "  for  a  cart, 
And  sharp-rowelled  spurs  to  make  lazy  nags  smart  ; 
Fine  pot-racks-and-hangers,  and  pokers  and  tongs, 
And  "slrimmers"    and    flesh-forks    with  bright-shining 

prongs, 
And  gridirons,  griddles,  and  spits  for  roast  meats, 
And  beautiful  fenders,  and  fine  parlour-grates. 

There  scissors  and  thimbles,  and  needles  you'll  find, 
With  fly-hooks  and  gaffs,  if  to  fish  you're  inclined, 
And  surgical  lancets  to  bleed  men  or  brutes, 
And  trumpets,  key-bugles,  "  triangles  "  and  flutes  ; 
A  plasterer's  trowel,  a  wood-chopper's  wedge — 
OurSmith  mahes  his  own  tools — hand-hammer  and  sldlge  ; 
No  worker,  beside  him,  can  do  the  same  thing, 
So  of  all  jolly  craftsmen,  "  Shawn  Gow"  is  the  King  ! 
Washington,  D.  C. 

November  7th,   1887. 

Ctoc-An-Cúmne. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  above  is  from  the 
pen  that  made  the  version  of  the  Fair  of  Windgap  in  the 
last  number  of  the  journal. 


nócA. — cr\Ácl<3,  peúujcA^withered  rubbish. 


*  The  song  was  composcd  in  Waterford  Jail  where  the  "  poet  " 
had  been  sent  for  salmon-poaching— niany  a  good  man's  cas«  in  that 
neighbourhood  thcn  and  nmv.     "  God  lielp  us," 
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Written  by  CtAtin  ConcobAijt  from  a  copy 
made  byhim  phonetically  from  dictation 
in  his  tcnth  year. 

11uai]i  t)'éi]\í;eAr  Ai]t    mAfom   'r-dn  m-bAite 

'rmé  a  _>-cúir  1110  jwojAit, 
CtiA-ÓAr 50  Cnoc-r^iArAn  nu\]i  a  m-bAinceA]t 

ah  rot,n'u\]\  te  rAobAn ; 
'S  nuAi|\  j-AoiteAr-rA  co-oWó  niA]i  cteAccAr 

ahi'  _>úicce  rém, 
Dí  An  rjjotó^'tiA  feAfAih   A1]\  mATom  'rt>ob 

Á]\_>  A  í;tAOt>. 

111  ó|i   -óuic   a   CAifoittij  'r  "o'f-peAgAiji    ré 

rém  A]\ír 
Ax\  rAtiA  *oo  cÁn^Air?  t>o  cÁnj^Ar  o  f|\Áro 

btÁcAi  _e,(-z) 
-c\n  yío|\    <5U|\  ó  Tr.Ai_.ti  t.o  ]' .ubAit  curA  An 

méit)  rm  ftíj-e  ? 
'Smo  curo  j-ogriiAin-re  Ai]i  tA]\vó  'r^An  reA]t 

a^ahi  yóy,  'nA  fuix>e{d) 

'11UA1]\    CUAtATÓ  A11   JAf|\A    é,  (c)  ]0]ieAbAt>A]1 

ruAr  'ha  ruit)e  ;(.?) 


bí  ]xocAroe  t» 'Á  rcnACA  A'r  tAr^Anóe  reAn- 

bnó^  bí  c]\íon  ; 
Le  ]^eimte  neACA  'f  gAn  bAit  A^Am  t>éAtiAt> 

A011  n'ioitt, 
"Oo  ÓAitteA]' mo  h-ACA 'r  "oo  tu^Ar  tÁbuAmc 

Am  n'iAoit. 

(a)  The  farmer  holding  this  imaginary  dialogue  with  a 
traveller  mentioned  some  ficlitious  place — the  reapers 
being  strangers  could  not  kno\v  this. 

(b)  11a  fui  _e  -'iia  rui  _e,  in  his  sitting — in  their  sitting 
Sui'óe  in  this  context  always  means  "  out  of  bed." 

(_)  Otherwise  ha  peA]\Aib.  Tiiis  is  the  only  word  I 
know  in  which  the  ib  of  ihe  dative  plural  is  regularlv 
sounded,  and  it  is  the  only  word  I  know  in  which  ihe 
dative  plur.  is  used  for  nom.  or  accus.—  The  Ed_tok. 
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^\  1Í1Ái]\e  '^ur  a  iiuu]inin,  'r  a  ttubin  ha 
g-cjiAob-polc, 

-dn  cuniun  teAC  niA]\  *oo  ■pubUvmAOir  Aip 
•o]\úiccnuu'óe  ah  yéi]\  gtAir  ? 

-tV  btÁc  iu\  n-nbAtl  g-cúbÁpcA,  ik\  g-cnó 
bin-óe,  'rnA  5-cao]wvo, 

\\]\  DO  peu]\]\\  'ihiaiji  rmticvmím  'r  oubAc 
bi-ónn  ati'  éArmtnr 

■A  5]\ÁX)  TJlt  ']\\  ]u'l11lín,  CA]\  CAOlb  tlOlll  01T)Óe 

éipn  ? 
11uai]\     Lurcpro    1110  iiiuninci]\   betóeAm    a^ 

caiiic  te  ik\  céite  ; 
111  o  tÁm  A1]\  oo  cuunin,  Ag  •oenfiniu^A'ó  mo 

r^éib  T>uic, 
'S^u]\    b'é  oo   5]\Áo-rA  a  liiAi^TieAH,  buAiii 

]\AT)A]\C  rbACAir  T)é  T)ÍOin. 

T)Á  m-béiT)inn-re    ahi'    lArgAijte    ]%k\]\  1    m- 

Denin  GiT)i]\ 
'S  11lÁi]\e   1K\  n-^eAb  ni-b]u\j\vo  ha  1)]\atk\ii 

A1]\  Loc  6i]\ne  ; 
1]'  pj^Ac  'rAf  meAT)]\Ac  T»o  |iAJAmn-re  t>á 

1i-éibioiii, 
'S  oo  ^eAbAinn  aiui  mo  bioncÁn   "5]"AiiÁn 

bAii  6i]\ionn." 

T>Á  m-beiT)inn-],i  aih'  LAÓA'r  FvV1lTin5e  b^eibe 

'S  ]\ATK\]\C  A1]\  1K\  pbAICir  T)'y01in  Hl'AnAHl  T)0 
]\\0]\AT), 

T)o  cAbA]\rAinn  aii  Am  ji]\  a  bAibe  tk\  b-retro- 

rAnin, 
'S    térgrinn    tiá  1i-acai]\   a  beic  reAtA-o   tk\ 

1i-éitioiii. 

T)Á  m-beróirm-re  1  btnroAin   hk\]\  ceAnn   ai]\ 

A11    n^Á]\T)A 

'S  ceAT)   AgAin    ó'n   b-r]\AncAC  1110  tong  óttn 

ca]\  ]\\ite, 
Ct'u^   mile   púnc,  'r  "0 'Á  m-b'pú   pn  gAC  bÁ 

1110, 

'Si  111Ái]ie  mo  ]>05A]\\,  Y -oo  b|\onnrAinn  mo 
rcÁc  "01. 

CÁ  nio  iiunnnci]\  ^AbÁit  t>AmrA  cionn  nÁ 
pórrAinn  ah  p'ocbnA, 


^o  b-rtnt  b)nop5Áinín  bó  'ci  ']\\n  c-ó]t  aj  a 

iiunnnci]\  ; 
5o  T)éin'nn  oib-^e  a  comAnrAtiA  oÁ  m-bu-ó 

•óói^  tiom-]\\  aii  iu't)  pn 
'S    5eÁ]\]t   50     b-reicri'ó     mo    c)\óca]\    mA]t 

pnuACAjt  ']\\n  cí]\  po. 

Note. — The  music  is  given  as  arranged  for  the  bag- 
pipes,  so  that  one  or  two  of  the  shorter  notes  may  be 
omitted  in  singing.  It  niust  be  remembered  that  in 
Munster  rh  and  b  between  two  vowels  nre  generally  left 
unpronounced,  and  the  two  syllables  run  into  one,  so  that 
what  would  be  two  svllables  in  Connaught,  in  several  of 
the  words  in  the  above  is  but  one.  Five  of  the  ve'rses  in 
the  second  song  are  with  the  exception  of  one  line  the 
same  as  given  by  0'Daly,  but  the  tune  which  I  obtained 
from  the  Rev.  Professor  Goodman,  as  well  as  the  last 
verse,  are  quite  different  írom  those  given  in  0'Daly's 
book. 

CbAiin  Concob)Ai]\. 


ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  IRISH. 


IRISII  LESSONS  IN  ROMAN  LETTERS. 

It  is  believed  by  the  lovers  of  the  Celtic  race  and  lan- 
guage  that  some  movement  should  be  instituted  for  the 
more  effectually  welding  together  of  the  Irish,  Scotch, 
Welsh,  and  Bretons.  As  the  beginning  of  this  move- 
ment  on  011  r  part  we  print  this  paper  in  the  Roman 
letters  that  all  our  brother  Celts  may  be  able  to  read  it. 
The  numerical  references  in  it  are  to  the  pages  and  sec- 
tions  of  Dr.  Joyce's  Irish  Grammar,  a  work  that  every 
Irish  student  should  have  in  his  hand,  and  its  contents  in 
his  head.  Tlius,  79 — 3  refers  to  page  79,  and  section  3 
of  that  work. 

In  tliis  lesson  there  are  two  idioms  which  may  requiie 
a  few  vvords  of  explanaiion,  though  they  are  very  easy  to 
tliose  who  speak  Irish.  1.  Many  English  verbs  are  ex- 
pressed  in  Irish  by  a  noun  akin  to  the  English  verb,  and 
do  dheanadh,  to  make  or  do  ;  thus,  to  lie,  is  breug  do 
dhéanadh;  to  pay,  díoluigheacht  do  dhéanadh.  2.  Other 
verbs,  such  as  to  whistle,  to  call,  &c,  are  expressed  by  a 
hindred  noun,  and  the  verb  do  léigion,  to  let ;  as,  fead  do 
léigion,  to  whistle  (literally,  to  let  a  whistle)  ;  do  leig  sé 
glaorlh  orm,  he  called  to  me  (lit.  he  let  a  call  on  me). 

VOCABULARV. 

a,  an  emphatic  particle,  put  before  deirim,  I  say,  79-3. 

aon,  indefinite  pronoun,  one,  any. 

ainmheasardha,  indeciinable   adjective,    intemperate,   im- 

moderate  (an,  or  ain,  anegative  prefix,and  measardha, 

temperate). 
aindlighe,  g.  id.,  s.f.  4,  injustice  (ain  as  above). 
beul,  g.  bed,  s.m.  1,  tnouth. 
breug,  g.  breige,  s.f.  2  a  lie,  sect.  V. — 13 — 14. 
bheidhinn,   con.  niood,  of   do  bheith ;  go  m-beidhtheá, 

that  thou  wouldst  be,  69  ;  for  eclipsis,  12 — 4. 
cruas,-g.  ais,  s.m.  1,  hardness,  covetonsncss. 
cisde,  g.  id.  pl.  -dí,  s.  m.  4,  treasure,  store,  box. 
coigil.  inf.  -ilt,  v.t.,  to  spare,  preserve,  cover. 
caill,  inf.  id,  and  cailleamhuin,  v.t.  to  lose. 
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raos,  g.  craois,  s.m.  i,  gluttony,  revelling. 

ró,  s.f.  írregular,  a  hut,  a  sheepfold ;  see  appendix. 

aora,  s.f.  irreg.,  a  sheep ;  p.  29,  na  g-caorach,  g.  plural, 
12 — 2. 

éad,  or  ceud,  numeral  adjective,  a  hundred;  takes 
noun  in  nominative  singular,  104 — 6. 

:ad,  or  creud,  interrogative  pronoun,  what,  47 — 1. 

:omharsa,  g.   an,  dat.  -ain,  pl.  id.,  s.f.  5,  a  neigbour,  28. 

leirim,  /  say,  past,  dubhras,  I  said  ;  irregular  verb — 
generallv  takes  a  before  it  for  emphasis,  78  (9)  79 — 3. 

líol,  g.  -la,  and  díl,  s.m.  1  aud  3,  pavment. 

léan,  inf.  do  dhéanadh  or  do  dhéanamh,  v.  irreg.  to  do, 
past  tense,  righneas,  also  written  rineas  ;  rin  for  rine 
is  the  usual  pronunciation  in  Munster  ;  77  (7),  do 
dhén  for  déanfad. 

Diarmuid,  g.  Uhiannuda  (96 — 4)  s.m.  3,  a  maii  s  nanie. 

írucht,  g.  -ta,  S.m.  3,  dew. 

;ugcoir,  g.  -ora,  pl.  id.  s.f.  3,  wrong,  injustice. 

^agla,  g.  id.  s.  f.  4,  fear. 

fearg,  g.  feirge,  s.f.  2,  anger. 

foighid,  g.  -de,  s.f.  2,  palience.  In  the  Lucerna  Fidelium 
it  is  written  foighidne,  and  so  it  is  still  pronounced  in 
Munster. 

fulang,  or  -laing,  inf.  -lang,  v.t.  sitffer,  endure. 

fíon,  g.  -na,  pl.  nta,  s.f.  3,  wine. 

fead,  g.  -da,  and  feide,  pl.   feada,  s.m.  and  f.,  a  whistle. 

fagh,  inf.  -ail,  v.  irreg.  to  find  (10 — 10)  fut,  fuaras. 

geall,  inf.  geallamhuin,  v.t.,  to  promise,  do  gheall  tú, 
thou  didst  promise. 

glaodh,  g.  -aoidh,  s.m.  I,  a  shout,  a  cry,  a  call. 

glas,  comp.  glaise,  adj.,  green. 

giollaidheacht,  g.  -ta,  s.f.  3,  service. 

léig,  inf.  -gion,  to  let,  snffer,  allow. 

ól,  g.  óil,  s.m.  1,  a  drinking. 

romham,  cpd.  pron.,  before  me,  43. 

sparan,  g.  ain,  s.m.  1,  a  purse. 

's  do,  agus  do. 

'5  ní,  agus  ní. 

traigh,  inf.  traghadh,  v.t.  and   int.,   to   pour  out,   drain, 
empty. 
1.  A  deir  an  craos  leduine  an  sparán  do  thrághadh  do 

dhíol  an  fhíona  d  ólann  sé  go  h-ainmheasardha  ;    acht  a 

deir  an   cruas,   an  cisde  choigilt,   agus    gan  an   t-ól   do 

dhéanadh    d'eagla  aon  nídh  do  chailleamhuin  leis.     2.  A 

deir  an  fhearg  leis  ain-dlighe  liéil  a's  lámh  do  dhéanadh 

ar  a  chomhaisain  ;  a  deir  an  fhoighid  leis  eugcoir  béil  a's 

lámh  d'fhulang  ó  n-a  chomharsain.  3.  Do  gheall  tú 
dhamhj-íz,  's  do  íinn  'tú  breug  liom,  go  m-beitheá  rómham 
ag  cró  na  g-caorach  ;  do  Iéig  mé  fead  agus  dhá  chéad 
glaodh  ort,  's  ní  bhfuaras  rómham  ann  acht  drucht  ar 
flieur  glas.  4.  Oglách  ata  ag  iarraidh  tigheaina  mé,  ar 
sé.  Creud  do  dhéanfair  dam  a  óglóich  ?  ar  Diarmuid 
Do  dhén  giollaidheacht  san  ló  agus  faire  'san  oidhche 
dhuit,  ar  sé. 

1.  Gluttony  bids  a  person  drain  the  purse  in  payment 
of  the  wine  hediinks  to  excess,but  covetousness  bids  him 
hoard  up  the  treasure,  and  not  drink  (lit.,  not  to  do  the 
diinldng)  lest  he  should  lose  anything  by  it.  2.  Anger  bids 
him  injure  his  neighbour  by  word  an>l  deed  (///.,  to  do 
injustice  oí  mouth  and  hands)  ;  patience  bids  him  endure 
wrong  of  word  and  deéd  from  his  neighbour.  3.  Thou 
didst  pledge  thy  word,  and  thou  didst  tell  a  falsehood 
(lit.  thou  didst  iuake  a  lie  to  me)  that  thou  wouldst  be 
before  me  (i.e.  awaiting  me)  at  the  sheepfold  :  I  did 
whistle,  and  call  to  thee  two  hundred  times  (///.,  I  let  a 
whistle,  and  two  hundred  calls  on  thee),  and  I  found 
nothing  there  before  me  but  dew  011  the  green  grass.  4. 
I  am  a  youth  in  search  of  a  master,  said  he.  What  wilt 
thou  do  for  me,  O  youth  ?  said  Diarmuid.  I  will  do 
service  for  thee  by  day,  and  watching  by  night,  said  he. 


411  ciuiiu  "oo  s^eiu  1*0  ue^iiiAHi 
iu\  mí*óe. 

THE  HARP  THAT  ONCE  THRO' 
TARA'S  HALL. 

Translated    by  the    late    WlLLlAM 
Williams,  of  Dungarvan. 


UÁ'n  cjunc  00  f^eic  1  ,oUeAriu\]\  iu\  11lí-óe 

■pí|\-i^pio]i<\'o  pÁnii-ceóiL  bínn, 
«Anoir  50  caoi  1  ,oUeAiin\i]\  11  a  R105 

5<3»n  i^pio]\Aix),  5A11  ceot,  ^aii  ]\ínn  ! 
111  A]t  rm  -oo'n  Aimpi]\  pém  a  bí, 

A  5bói]\  'pA  ]\émi  Ai]t  reóij, 
'Sha  cjtoróce  jtuAir  te  motAró  ir  mío-ó, 

^au  UÁ-óaL,  ^aii  ppeAb  50  ■oeói  j  ! 
1li  buAitceAr  C]unc  nA  UeAm]u\  Anoir 

T)o  rimÁib  nÁ  riu\icib  5]\oít>e  ; 
pLéA]^AÓ  céut)  1  n-mib-nAi^neAp, 

&  ru\en-ceót  ■oúbAó,  •001L15 
111  A]\  rm  -oo'n  crAoinre,  Anoir  te  ciah, 

5aii  nuip^Aitc  ó  c]\óm  tuíbe, 
^o  m-b|\ireAm  cjioróe  pÁ  ÚAoippe  t)iAn, 

*Oo  furóeArh  50  mAi]\eAiin  pí  ! 


EDMOND    O'CLERV'S    SOLILOQUY. 


0'Clery  having  been  overcome  in  fight 
by  the  partv  of  Ctu]\ni  SeA]\b,  was  thrown 
headlong  down  into  a  cellar,  and  many  of 
his  bones  being  dislocated  and  broken  by 
the  fall,  he  bewailed  his  fate  in  the  follow- 
ing  strain  : — 

116  ip  cpuAJ  moco]\,  a'r  mé  50  t)occ  111  UA15; 
yóy  111  b-ruAij\  me  bÁr,  111  peÁ]\]\  nu\]\  cÁnn, 

T  cluuv5- 
CAitl  me  neA]\c  mo  cnÁn'i  ;   1110  cor,  1110  Latti 

jah  511  í  0111  ; 
1l1o    ceAn^A     ^AprjA     bAtb,    uc    11AC    1lU\]\b 

ACAOim. 
"Oimcij  cu\tt  1110  cmn,  ní't  nioptnm  1  n^AOir, 

UÁ11H      ^AIl     COC     ^AIl     tóll     1    <5-CA|\Cv\1|\   C|\01l, 

•óub  fíor, 

á  ComiACC    Ú1]\    11A    5-CAC  A1Í1U1]\  "OA    HgAtAC 

V1  aL> 
11  c,  tic   5A11    mé   ']u\n  uaij,   qtÁc   ]u\oitcA]" 

uAicpe  c]\u\tt. 

T)Á  m-bemn  ^-C]\uacaii  c-pn\]\,  iiia]\  m-buu'i 

C]\U\tt  11  a  ftój, 
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^An   tón    ní  bemn    1   b-reA]\c  ;    if  mé  1110 

beACA  beó. 
&  fiof  ati  n'iAroe  ÓAim  ir  Aoibmn  cjtAnn  A'r 

btÁc, 

té<MiA  aY  v*euiA>  A'r  m*s> mo  ^eun  nAó  A"° 

Aice  cÁnn. 
1n  •ÁporiiAij;  -úca  Í1A5, 1  m-betit  'dcA  tiAg  ha 

rpeAb, 
11  o  1   n-eitrmn   ha  5-ctiAn,  ní    bemn    $An 

tiAij  mo  íjAn  ; 
^V  m-bAite  ^\ca  tuAin,  nÁ]\  cuifi  cttn\m  Ain 

Aon, 
b'reÁnn   a  beic  5A11  tón  ha  Sac  ói]\  niA]\ 

CAOim. 
1  nrAitme  cAtA-ó  ÓAjtb,  mAijvc;  iiac  ahh  acá 
thnó  1i-ice  teij,if  •oúmn,  beic  iia  •oún  50  tÁ. 
btró  reÁnn  1   StijeAC  cmn  'rcu  ^aii  5]\eim 

*oo  tÁm 
'11 Á  1  n-<\c  ctu\c  11  a  ^-ctog,  rtÁn  -d'],  coi  at> 

•óÁit. 

Uí]\    11 A     n-05     A11     CÍ]\,    C1]\     11 A     5"CA0|1     '}TIA 

111-beAÓ, 
Ui]\  iia   b-pA"ó  'rnA  b-reA]\b,  ci]\  iu\  "o-cAjib 
'riiA  11-eAÓ. 

Uí]\    11A    g-CeAtt  'piA    g-ctlAtt,  C1]\  11A    b-pAt 
A11   CÍ]\, 

Uí|i  iia  rAoi  'rnA  rtuvó,  ir  ruAijtc  1  n-Aimrin 

bí-ó. 
Ó    ComiAcc,   acáhii,   50    c]\Áróce    C]\eic    t>o 

•óeoi^ 
^ah  ctnoeACCA   fÁnii,  Duó   jnÁc   nu\]\    éirg 

a5  ót. 
£>ah  cumur  1110  tÁiii,  1110  cnÁn'iA  neubcA  rór 
T)o  ctn]ieAf  1110  btÁc,   'rir  rÁgcA   mé  5A11 

tón. 

VOCABULARV. 

Docc,  close,  tight;  éon,  condition  ;  ACc\omi=r  acahh  ; 
coc,  food. 

5aLac,  a  hero.  te-dnc,  a  grave ;  mo=,4m',  in  my ; 
LéAtiA,  a  meadow;  Liaij,  a  physician  ;  rneAO,  a 
stream  ;  mo  gan  =  .&m'  §An,  near  me ;  cLuahi  00 
cun,  to  deceive,  to  beguile.  CaWó,  the  ferry  CAinb 
of  Corrib  ;  SLi^eAC,  Sligo. 


A  RETROSPECT. 

A  T}1iorimAiLL  11  a  pAin.ce,  tx>  nÁi'óce  mÁ'r  ríon, 
CAicpif)  mé'nÁirvoe  mo  bÁu-1iAicín  ciAn, 

A'r  UACA-O  T>e  ]\Á1]-  CU111   C1§  'AH   CAl')A1]Mle  ro  fu\n 

11U\n  An-óLvani  mé  rLÁincc-  111ic  ChÁncAig  'r  11 1  bniAin. 

With  this  excerpt  I  commenced  .1  letter  to  Mr.  David 
Comyn,  of  Dublin,  about  4th  July,  1878.  The  Oommis- 
sioners  of  National  Education  had  agreed  to  place  the 
Irish  Ianguage  on  their  programme  as  one  of  the  subjects 
for  proficiency  in  which  results'  fees  would  be  paid.     For 


the  six  oi"  seven  years  previous  I  had  been  constantly  at 
work  to  bring  about  this  result ;  and  now  I  was  amply 
repaid  for  all  my  labour.  And  let  me  put  on  record  here 
the  fact  that  the  revival  of  the  Irish  language,  so  far  as 
it  has  been  revived,  is  due  to  the  National  teachers  of 
Ireland. 

For  nearly  nine  years  of  the  decade  previous  to  July, 
1S78,  except  at  the  Teachers'  Annual  Congress,  and  in  the 
columns  of  the  Teachers'  Journal,  the  language  of  Ireland 
was  scarcely  mentioned.  In  1S74,  the  Teachers  in  Con- 
gress  unanimously  adopted  a  Memorial  to  be  presented  to 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  praying  that 
results'  fees  should  be  paid  for  teaching  Irish  in  National 
schools,  as  for  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  ;  and  through 
the  exertions  of  the  teachers,  in  a  short  time  this  Memo- 
rial  was  signed  by  five  bishops  of  the  South  of  Ireland,  and 
by  about  ninety  managers  of  National  schools,  mostly 
clergymen.  It  was  the  intention  of  those  who  had  charge 
of  the  document  to  have  it  sent  to  the  different  Teachers' 
Associations  throughout  the  country,  in  order  to  have  it 
signed  by  the  managers  and  otherinfluential  parties  in  the 
various  localities  in  Ireland.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 
was  Chief  Secretary  at  the  time,  and  he,  in  a  speech  at 
Belfast,  said  that  the  people  of  Ireland  would  restcontent 
if  they  only  got  cheap  whiskey  and  Irish  taught  in  National 
schools.  This  showed  that  the  memorial  during  his  time 
would  be  unheeded  by  the  Commissioners,  and  the 
teacheis  put  it  in  abevance  until  a  more  favourable  junc- 
ture.  When  afterwards  the  Society  for  the  Preservation 
of  the  Irish  Language  was  formed,  the  teachers  handed  over 
to  them  their  Memorial  withits  signatures,  andthese  formed 
íhe  nucléus  of  the  monster  Memorial  presented  to  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  June,  1S78. 

Seldom  in  Ireland  was  a  document  so  numerously  and 
so  influentially  signed  as  that  Memorial.  The  Freeman's 
Journaloí  June  ^Sth,  1878,  savs  :— "  It  (the  Memorial), 
bears  in  all  about  thirteen  hundred  signatures  ;  but  the 
mere  strength  of  numbers  is  not  what  forms  its  value  as 
a  powerful  expression  of  public  opinion.  To  begin  with, 
we  have  the  names  of  sixteen  members  of  the  Irish 
Hierarchy--fifteen  Catholic  prelates  and  one  Protestant — 
the  Bishop  of  Ossory.  Amongst  the  Catholic  prelates 
will  be  found  the  names  of  the  Primate,  the  Most  Rev. 
Dr.  M'Gettigan,  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop  of  Cashel.  All  these  exalted  overseers  knovv  vvell 
the  value  of  the  Irish  tongue,  and  the  benefits  that  would 
be  likely  to  accrue  from  the  placing  of  it  on  an  established 
footing.  The  names  of  fifty  Irish  Members  of  Par- 
liament  are  attached  to  the  Memorial.  There  is  a 
powerful  array  of  signatures  from  the  chief  Irish  teaching 
insti.tutions — Trinity  College,  the  Catholic  University,  the 
numerous  provincial  colleges,  &c.  The  Irish  Catholic 
clergy  are  largely  represented,  the  vast  bulk  of  those  who 
are  managers  of  National  Schools  having  signed.  The 
name  of  almost  every  public  man  of  note  in  the  several 
Municipal  Corporations,  Towns  Commissioners,  Poor 
Law  Unions,  &c,  are  attached  to  the  Memorial." 

Such  was  the  array  of  names  attached  to  the  Memorial 
whose  prayer  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  National 
Education  011  the  2nd  day  of  July,  1878.  But  even  this 
analj'sis  gives  but  a  very  faint  idea  of  the  importance  of 
the  Memorial — in  a  word,  the  names  of  a  very  great  pro- 
portion  of  the  best  men  in  Ireland  were  appended  to  it. 

In  two  months  more  a  decade  of  years  will  have  passed 
away  since  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  gave 
their  assent  to  the  praver  of  the  Memorial.  And  a  few 
events  connected  with  this  assent  may  be  pondered  upon 
with  advantage— if  Irishmen  can  ponder  on  anything 
with  advantage. 

What  was  the  meaning  of  that  assent  as  understood  by 
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e  signatories  to  the  Memorial  ?     Sir  Patrick  Keenan 
d  recommended   in  his  published  Reports  that   Irish- 
ealcing  children  should  be  taught  first  from  Irish  books, 
d  that  they  should  afterwards  be  taught  English  through 
2  medium  of  their  own  language.     The  Irish-spealcing 
ildren  were  at  least  a  fifth  oí  the  school-going  children 
the  country — and  they  were  being  brought  up,  he  said, 
a  manner  that  made  them  the  most  stupid  children  he 
d  ever  met  with.     And  the  signatories  believed  that 
2  assent  of  the  Commissioners  meant  that  thesechildren 
ould    be  brought  up  as  Sir  Patrich  had  recommended. 
íd  when   the  signatories  discovered   their  mistake,  did 
ey  take  any  steps  to  have  things  set  to  rights?     No. 
íe  thirteen  hundred  of  the  leading  men  of  Ireland  folded 
eir    arms    and    looked    on  as  if    quite  unconcernedly. 
íis  will   cause  people  hereafter  to  stare  ;  nor  will   the 
planation  make  things  look  better. 
It  is  generally  lcnown  that  the  success  of  the  Memorial 
is  due  almost,   if  not  altogether,    to  the  exertions  of 
ither  Nolan  and  of  Mr.  David  Comyn.     Father  Nolan 
id  Mr.  J.  J.  MacSweeney  were    up  to  June,  1878,    or 
ereabouts,  honorary  secretaries  to  the  Society  for  the 
reservation  of  the  Irish  Language  ;  and  Father  Nolan, 
)t  being  a  very    ready   writer,  and  not   having   much 
are    time,    and    moreover,    believing    that    the    best 
iy   he    could    help    the    Society    was    by   calling    on 
e    people   at   their  places  for   subscriptions,  &c. ,  wil- 
igly  agreed  to  a  proposal   that  his   brother   secretary 
Lonld  be  paid  a   salary  of  fifteen  shillings  a  week  for 
)ing    the    business    of    the     Society.       Father    Nolan 
en  required  the  paid  secretary  to  write  the  letters  per- 
ining   to    the   affairs   of  the   Society,  and   that   he  'as 
3iiorary  secretary  would  sign  them  ;  this  the  paid  secre- 
ry  begged  to  decline  ;    and  from  that  day  the  Irish 
nguage  movement  was  doomed.      A  clergyman    from 
,e  country  happened  to  be  passing  through  Dublin  the  day 
ie  salary  was  to  be  proposed,  and  he  called  on  Father 
olan  and  advised  him  to  have  the  Society  pay  for  work 
hen  required,  but  on  no  account  to  fix  a  salary  ;  no  heed 
as  given  to  his  counsel,  and  he  added,  I  believe,   "  You 
ive  rung  the  knell   of    the  movement."      Within  the 
st  nine  months  this  clergyman  remarhed  to  me,  in  a  sad 
>ne,  "  that  was  the  turning  point  in  the  fortune  of  the 
:ish  language ;"  and   so   it  was.      Instead  of  worhing 
igether  as  before  for  the  interest  of  the  old  tongue,  the 
m  of  bolh  parties  seemed  to  be  to  circumvent  one  another. 
here  were  quarrels  and  disagreements  at  each  successive 
leeting  of  the  Council  of   the  Society.     Friends  inter- 
:red  to  unite  the  parties  ;  they  begged,  and  prayed,  and 
esought  them  for  the  sake  of  the  old  tongue  to  agree 
)gether;  but  to  110  avail.     But  this  is  not  the  place  to  tell 
hat  complaints  the  parties  made  of  one  another,  nor 
oes  it  matter  now  which  was  in  fault  or  most  in  fault ; 
ie  effects  are  all  we  need  look  to,  and  try  to  draw  the 
íoral    from    them.       The    intelligence    spread    quickly 
írough  the  country  that  the  Society  for  the  Preservation 
f  the  Irish  Language  were,  like  all  Irish  societies,  quarel- 
ng  amongst    themselves,  and    the   news  did  not  suffer 
iminution  in  the  telling.     The  friends  of  the  lanmiage 
iw,    or    thought    they    saw,    that  all   was   lost ;     the 
rganization   dissolved  itself.      To    make  such  changes 

I  the  National  system  of  Education  as  the  sig- 
atories  to  the  Memorial  required  would  be  a  work  of 
xpense  and  labour.   It  would  be  opposed  by  the  Treasury ; 

II  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  except  Sir 
>atrick  Iveenan,  would  be  sure  to  oppose  these  changes. 
)f  all  the  officials  connected  with  the  Board  of  National 
iducation  in  Ireland,  very  probably  not  a  dozen  wished 
or  any  change.  To  get  these  changes  made  then  would 
equire  a  pressure  such  as  the  monster  Memorial  brought 


to  bear  on  the  Board  of  National  Education  ;  but  those  who 
would  bring  such  a  preíisure  to  bear  were  no  longer  a  united 
party.  The  ill-starred  secession  shortly  after  took  place. 
The  Irish-speaking  children  are  still  taught  as  in  the  old 
times,  and,by  all  appearances,  sothey  will  be  taught  until 
the  language  has  died  out.  The  Irish-speaking  Celts  of 
the  sea-board  are  beyond  comparison  the  most  talented 
children  of  the  island.  Had  they  been  brought  up  rightly, 
how  many  of  them— men  and  women — would  be  helping 
to  spread  civilization  and  religion  from  pole  to  pole?  The 
quarrels  of,  atmost,  six  persons,  frustrated  all  this  :  these 
quarrels  will  put  an  end  to  the  language  centuries  sooner 
than  otherwise  it  would  have  died.  Nor  did  they  cease 
at  the  secession.  Some  years  since  I  was  asked  by  a 
Caelic  Society  in  Canada  to  write  for  them  a  sketch  of 
the  Iridi  language  movement,  and  I  promised  to  do  so. 
But  when  I  set  about  it,  I  shrank  from  putting  on  record 
an  account  of  the  several  ways  m  which  the  leaders 
here  tried  to  combat  those  whom  they  looked  upon  as 
rivals. 

In  less  than  two  years  before  the  secession,  besides  the 
getting  up  of  the  Memorial,  the  First,  Second,  and  Third 
Irish  Books  were  published,  as  well  as  an  Irish  copy-book. 
The  vocabulary  for  the  first  part  of  the  Pursuit  of  Diarmuid 
and  Grainne  was  in  great  part  got  ready.  What  has 
been  done  by  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Irish 
Language  in  all  the  nine  years  that  have  since  elapsed? 
We  will  try  to  answer  this  query  in  the  next  issue. — Ed. 
G.J. 


THE  LVCEUM,  FATHER  KEEGAN,  &c,  &c. 

Two  very  able  papers  have  seen  the  light  within  the 
last  few  weeks.  One  of  them,  entitled  "  Life  and  Work 
in  a  Mediseval  Monastery,"  appears  in  this  month's  issue 
of  the  Lyceum  :  and  had  we  space  at  our  command  we 
would  with  pleasure  transfer  the  greater  portion  of  this 
article  to  our  pages  ;  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
a  few  brief  extracts  from  it.  Though  the  scenes  described 
in  this  paper  are  far  away  in  time  and  place,  the  dramatis 
pcrsoiiíE  were  Irishmen.  Speaking  of  the  state  of  learningin 
Europein  thefifth  and  sixth  centuries,  the  paper  states  that, 
"  whatever  literary  activity  still  existed  about  the  old 
academies  of  Italy  and  Gaul  must  only  be  regarded  as  the 
parting  rays  of  light,  fast  sinhing  into  night.  Yet,  as  they 
sink  the  beams  of  another  luminary  are  visible  far  out  on 
the   horizon,  in   the    institution  of   the   great  monastic 

schools It  needed  a  people  which  combined 

the  gifts  of  a  cultivated  spiritual  temper  with  the  vigour 
of  a  bold  and  adventurous  national  character,  to  force  the 
blessings  of  enlightenment  on  the  new  hingdoms  of  the 
West.  And  of  European  peoples  the  Irish  alone  pos- 
sessed  these  necessary  gifts  for  such  a  mission.  They 
were  made  to  be  missionaries  of  light  in  the  new  Europe. 
.  Their  plan  for  the  civilization  of  the  pagans  was 
to  set  up  in  their  midst  religious  institutions  like  those 
they  had  left  behind  them  in  their  own  land.  .  .  .  A 
picture  of  one  of  these  great  monastic  establishments  of 
the  middle  ages  will  convey  better  than  any  words  of 
ours  the  nature  of  the  forces  at  work  to  give  the  arts  of 
peace  development,  and  to  form  the  ideas  and  tastes  of 
the  people  to  the  ways  of  civilization.  For  this  purpose 
a  better  example  could  not  be  chosen  than  St.  Gall's.  .  . 
This  great  institution  .  .  .  owed  its  origin  to  Gall,  an  Irish 
disciple  of  St.  Columbanus,  who  in  the  seventh  century 
penetrating  into  the  wild  recesses  of  the  Helvetian  moun- 
tains,  there  fixed  his  abode  among  the  savage  Alemanni, 
many  of  whom,  touched  by  his  eloquence,  were  brought 
to  the  faith  of   Christ.     .     .    .    St.  Gall's  was   to   the 
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learned  of  the  ninth  century  almost  as  much  a  place  of 
resort,  as  Athens  or  Alexandria  had  been  in  their  day. 
"  Very  striking  in  aspect  was  this  world-famed  Irish 
abbey,  in  whose  balls  lectures  were  given  in  the  Eastern 
tongues,  whilst  its  monks.  the  finest  classic  scholars  of 
the  day,  found  time  to  go  out  upon  the  mountains  preach- 
ing  plain  truths  in  barbarous  idioms  to  a  rude  and  savage 


race 

"In  the  Benedictine  monasteries  two  lcinds  of  schools 
existed  :  the  greater  and  the  less.  .  .  Children  began 
their  education  at  a  very  early  age,  sometimes  at  five  or 
six,  when  they  were  expected  to  leain  by  heart  certain 
portions  of  IIoly  Scripture,  first  aud  foremost  being  the 
Psalter.     .     . 

"  A  child  as  soon  as  he  had  learned  to  read  and  write, 
set  to  work  on  the  Latin  Grammar  of  Donatus.  From 
his  nintb  to  his  twelfth  year  he  studied  elementarv  Latin 
books.  .  .  .  As  time  went  on  select  portions  of 
Seneca,  Ovid,  Virgil,  Persius  and  Horace,  Lucan  and 
Stalius  were  explained  and  committed  to  memory,  fol- 
lowed  later  on  by  Cicero,  Quinctilian,  and  the  Latin 
version  of  Aristotle. 

"  Over  the  door  of  the  scriptorium  there  was  "  an  in- 
scription  to  the  effect  that  copyists  should  refrain  from 
idle  words,  be  diligent  in  writing,  and  take  care  the  text 
be  not  corrupted  by  careless  mistakes.  Twelve  monks 
sat  here  employed  m  the  labour  of  transcription,  by  means 
of  whose  ceaseless  work  the  huge  library  was  gradually 
formed.  It  was  no  scene  of  avtistic  dilettantism,  but  of 
real  honest  hard  work.  When  their  education  had  been 
finished,  the  main  employment  of  the  St.  Gall  monks  in 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  consisted  in  transcription, 
and  they  were  always  furnished  with  plenty  to  do.  . 
The  beauty  of  their  MSS.  is  praised  by  all  antiquarians." 

Such  was  the  way  in  which  ourcountrymen,  more  than 
a  thousand  years  ago,  advanced  civilization  and  religion 
among  rude  and  savage  races  in  Germany,  Gaul,  Switzer- 
land,  and  Scotland.  And  it  may  be  well  to  inform  our 
young  readers  what  influence  their  works  have  had  on  the 
fate  of  the  Iiish  Ianguage.  As  Irish  youths  go  now  to 
our  colleges  and  universities,  so  did  they  in  the  old  times 
flock  to  the  monasteries  founded  by  their  ltinsmen  on  the 
Continent.  The  teachers  in  these  institutions  wrote  down, 
between  the  lines  and  on  the  margins  of  the  class-book 
MS.,  the  Irish  synonymes  of  the  Latin  words  in  the  texts. 
These  Irish  words,  the  oldest  written  Irish  words  now 
extant,  formed  vocabularies  for  the  Irish  students,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years  they  have  drawn  the 
greatest  scholars  of  the  Continent  to  study  the  Celtic  lan- 
guages.  The  names  of  Zeuss  and  Ebel  and  Windisch  and 
Zimmer,  are  now  as  well  known  in  Ireland  as  on  the 
Continent.  The  first-named  of  these  scholars  saw  the 
value  of  the  Irish  glosses  in  these  old  MSS.,  devoted  his 
life  to  the  study  of  them,  wrote  the  most  learned  work  on 
Irish  grammar  ever  composed,  and  placed  the  Irish 
language  in  its  proper  place,  beside  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  Sanscrit,  &c,  as  one  of  the  Indo-European  languages. 
ire  his  time,  Irish  was  believed  to  be  related  to 
Hebrew,  and  its  kindred  languages,  and  pseudo-philolo- 
gists  by  their  foolish  derivations  and  roots  oflrish  words, 
set  all  the  scholars  of  the  world  laughing  at  the  language 
of  Ireland.  Now,  lhanks  to  the  scholars  of  the  ton- 
tinent,  the  most  Iearned  ínen  of  Europeand  Americathink 
the  Irish  language  and  literature  well  worth  studying,  and 
this  changed  state  of  affairs  we  owe  to  the  old  MSS.  of  St. 
Gall  andoftheothermonasticinstitutionsoftheContinent. 
The  Lyceum,  from  which  the  extracts  above  have  been 
taken,  is  a  monthly  periodical  published  by  ICeating, 
Du'olin,  and  any  of  our  readers  who  have  a  taste  for  sound 
high-class  literature  could  not  do  better  than  peruse  it. 


We  forbear  mentioning  its  price,  lest  the  cJieapness  of  the 
book  might  give  people  a  false  idea  of  the  value  of  its 
contents. 

FATHER  REEGAN 

has  written  a  letter  to  Donohoé's  [Americatí\  Magazitie, 
which  we  certainly  should  transfer  to  our  pages  whole  and 
entire,  were  it  not  that  it  tells  too  many  truths  which 
persons  amongst  us  would  not  wish  told.  Like  the 
writer  of  the  last  paper,  Father  Iveegan  brings  his  readers 
to  Germany.  In  a  few  words,  he  tells  what  the  Irish 
missionaries  had  done  to  raise  the  Teutons,  and  then 
refers  to  the  way  in  which  German  scholars,  after  the 
lapse  of  so  manv  ages,  are  repaying  us  by  the  editing  and 
publication  of  our  Irish  M  S. — materials  which  we  ourselves 
had  left  rotting  for  all  those  ages.  He  contrasts  the  two 
races — the  Irish  and  theGerman.  These  latter,  bymaking 
good  use  of  their  advantages,  have  raised  themselves  to  the 
first  place  among  nations,  especially  as  soldiers  and 
scholars.  The  Irish  are  naturally  a  higher  race  than  the 
Teutons  ;  human  hands,  he  says,  never  fashioned  more 
beautiful  ornaments  in  gold  and  silver  than  those  in  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  ;  by  no  fingers,  except  those  of  an 
Irishman,  were  penmanship  and  illumination  brought  to 
such  perfection  as  were  those  seen  in  our  older  Irish  MSS. ; 
and  he  quotes  Dr.  Athinson  as  saying  that  the  sweetest 
poetry  ever  composed  is  to  be  found  in  those  same  old 
Irish  manuscripts.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  gifts  of 
nature,  the  Irish  now  hold  the  lowest  position  among 
civilized  peoples.     Father  Keegan  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  history  of  Ireland  is  one  weary  record  of  the  loss 
of  every  thing  but  religion — and  there  are  signs  that  that 
is  going  to  follow  therest — lossof  land,  of  language, of  liter- 
ature,  of  art,  and  latterly,  of  historical  self-respect.  .  ,  . 
Emigrants  to  this  [America]  and  other  countries  are  so 
poor!y  prepared  for  commencing  life  in  strange  lands,  and 
under  new  conditions,  that  very  many  of  them  end  in 
failure.  .  .  This  is  due  to  pure  negligence,  and  in- 
excusable  sloth  on  the  part  of  those  who  should  train  and 
teach  the  people.  After  the  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws 
they  as  a  body  spoke  the  Irish  language,  and  needed 
nothing  only  to  have  Irish  books  printed,  and  Irish 
schools  opened.  To  take  in  hand  the  education  of  the 
people  in  the  manner  described  would  require  great 
labour,  perseverance,  and  the  sacrifice  of  much  creature 
comfort  on  the  part  of  the  leadeis,"  &c. 

Well,  we  are  patriots  and  practical  people  forsooth.  It 
took  us  all  tlie  time  up  to  1855  to  find  out  that  children 
could  best  learn  in  their  own  language  ;  and  when  Sir 
Patrick  Reenan  made  the  discovery,  and  proclaimed  it 
fo'r  two  or  three  years  successively-proclaimed  it  at  the 
serious  risk  of  injuring  his  own  prospects — not  a  voice 
was  raised  in  all  Ireland  to  second  him.  A  dozen  years 
later,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission,  he 
repeated  what  he  had  said  in  his  reporls,  and  again  the 
Irish  patriots  were  mute.  The  Irish  National  teachers 
from  about  this  time  agitated  for  the  Preservation  of  the 
Irish  Language,  as  is  stated  in  another  page  ;  the  Society 
in  Dublin  lollowed  011  and  roused  the  nation  to  make  one 
supreme  effort  to  have  the  Irish-spealdng  children  taught 
Irish,  at  first  in  National  schools,  and  then  the  greed  and 
vanity  and  crotchets  of  less  than  half-a-dozen  individuals 
were  able  to  break  up  the  organization,  and  to  destroy 
the  last  chance,  perhaps,  of  having  these  poor  children 
taught  rationally  ! 

The  example  of  our  Welsh  hinsmen  should  be  in- 
ducement  enough  to  rouse  us  to  manly  action  for  the 
preservation  of  our  noble  tongue — if  there  were  any 
manliness  left  in  us.  In  his  paper  of  May  13,  1877,  the 
editor  of  the  Literary  World  wrote  : — "It  appears  that  at 
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ie  Revolutionary  period  the  great  body  _of  the  Welsh 
eople  had  acquired  a  competent  knovvledge  of  English, 
nd  that  their  own  language  had  died  out  of  mind  and 
.emorv."  About  1730  the  Rev.  Griffhh  Jones  wrote  : — 
Should  all  our  Welsh  books  and  our  excellent  version 
f  the  Bible,  Welsh  preaching,  and  the  stated  worship  of 
iod  in  our  Lmguage,  be  taken  away  to  bring  us  to  a 
isuse  of  our  tongue  ?  So  they  are,  in  a  manner,  in  some 
laces — the  more  our  misery,  and  yet  the  people  are  no 
íore  better  scholars  than  they  are  better  Chnstians  for 

About  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Grifnth 
ones,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Charles,  of  Bala,  in  a  letter 
:ated  that,  011  taking  charge  of  his  Welsh  mission,  he 
!  soon  found  the  poor  people  to  be  in  the  same  state  of 
morance  throughout  the  whole  country.  The  generality 
af  the  children]  were  left  totally  ignorant  of  any  instruc- 
íon."  This  gentleman  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of 
iducing  his  countrymen  to  learn  to  read  their  own 
mguage  first.  He  trained  teachers  himself;  he  wrote 
atechisms  and  other  elementary  works  of  instruction  in 
Velsh.  He  got  up  Sunday  schools  ;  and  he  showed  the 
aients  that  their  children  could  and  did  learn  to  read  the 
Velsh  Bible  with  intelligence  in  six  months,  whereas  it 
Dok  two  years  to  learn  to  read  easy  portions  of  it 
iechanically  in  Fnglish.  This  latter  proof  was  too  con- 
incing.  The  Welsh  fathers  and  mothers  believed,  as 
rmly  as  our  own  fathers  and  mothers  do,  that  learning 
he  language  oí  the  country  unfitted  their  children  for 
Isping  with  sufficient  gentility  the  fashionable  language 
if  the  State.  But  they  could  not  withstand  the  eviclence 
>f  their  own  eyes  and  ears.  Common  sense  prevailed. 
fhe  chihlren  of  the  Principality  learn  to  read  their  own 
anguage  in  the  Sunday  schools,  without  any  help  from 
he  State,  be  it  remembered.  "  They  learn  as  much 
Velsh  in  an  hour  or  two  on  Sunday,  as  they  would  in  an 
Cnglish  school  in  several  hours  each  day  of  the  six 
lays  of  the  week."  The  Welsh  are  now  an  intelligent 
nd  thriving  peopie  ;  and  so  would  the  people  of  Donegal, 
nd  Connemara,  and  West  Munster  be  if  brought  up  as 
he  Welsh  people  are. 

And  now  where  are  we  ? 

Through  the  fault  of  some  few  persons,  all  idea  of  getting 
•ur  Irish-spealdng  children  properly  taught  must  be 
bandoned  ;  what  then  is  to  be  done  for  the  old  tongue  ? 
Ve  havetons  of  MS.  materials  which  foreign  scholars  are 
.iligentb/  worhing  at ;  but  they can  never  do  them  correctly, 
10  matter  how  well  they  know  the  grammar  of  the  old 
ongue— not,  at  any  rate,  urrtil  they  have  spent  years  in 
earning  the  modern  Irish.  After  years  so  passed  they 
nay  not  l)e  able  to  discourse  in  the  modern  language,  but 
hey  will  have  a  colloquial  hnowledge  of  it  that  will 
:nable  them  to  understand  the  Irish  idioms.  But  it  is 
>nly  by  our  own  people  that  even  a  small  portion  of  these 
JS.  materials  can  be  edited. 

What  then  remains  to  be  done  is  to  encourage  the 
eachers  and  pupils  in  the  Irish-speaking  districts  to  re- 
loubled  exertion.  The  progress  being  made  in  the  lan- 
;uage  both  in  Ireland  and  America  is  simply  astonishing. 
-etteis  which  I  receive  from  different  quarters,  and  from 
•oung  scholars,  are  such  as  not  a  dozen  persons  in  the 
vorld  would  write  ten  years  ago  ;  and  I  am  proud  and 
iappyto  say  that  many  of  these  writers  do  thanlc  the 
laelic  Journal  for  their  hnowledge  of  the  language.  Let 
ne  then  appeal  to  the  lovers  of  the  language  to  help  us  to 
ceep  the  Joumal  alive.  I  beg  for  assistance  from  them— 
naterial  and  literary  assistance.  I  am  a  very  indiffcrent 
>eggar  ;  but  I  think  I  should  have  begged  sooner  for  the 
laelic  Journal.  Further,  to  tax  the  too  generous  friends 
vho  have  hitherto  kept  us  afloat  would  be  a  shame. 


ADVERSE    FORCES. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  gieatest  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  those  who  are  studying  the  Irish  language  is  the 
incorrect  manner  in  which  popular  worlts  in  any  way  con- 
nected  with  the  language  have  been  printed  during  the 
last  forty  years  ;  and  as  yet  there  is  no  improvement  in 
this  respect,  but  the  contrary.  For  instance,  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archaso- 
logical  Association  of  Ireland,  tliere  is  a  paper  containing 
some  names  of  persons  and  places  ;  and  in  explaining  the 
meanings  of  these  names  the  contributor  has  managed  to 
make  two  or  three  mistabes  on  an  average  in  each  name. 
The  paper  has  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Gabriel  O'C.  Red- 
mond,  who  does  not  claim  to  be  the  author  of  it.  It  is  a  tra- 
ditional  narrative  of  the  murderof  some  officers  at  Sleady 
Castle,  a  locality  in  the  County  of  Waterford,  nearly  250 
years  ago.  Mr.  Redmond,  I  believe,  is  a  native  of  this 
county,  and  presumably  an  Irish  scholar.  II is  explana- 
tions  of  the  nanies  would,  therefore,  be  looked  up  to  as 
correct,  though  he  neither  reads  nor  speaks  Irish,  nor  is 
his  ear  trained  to  catch  the  pronunciation  of  Irish  words 
correctly  when  he  hears  them  spolcen. 

The  owner  of  Sleady  Castle  was  piLib  ah  c-p'o'oÁ, 
Silken  Philip.  Mr.  Redmond  writes  this  /'/.ilib  na  Tsioda  : 
p,  not  ph,  is  the  initial  of  piLib  ;  the  mas.  art.  A11,  not  the 
fem.  art.  na  agrees  with  fíoT>A,  silk,  a  mas.  noun  ;  the  c 
in  c-fio'OA  is  an  eclipsing  letter,  not  a  part  of  the  name. 
Philip's  daughter  is  1l1Áir\e  iin'lip  111  piLib  ah  c-r-ioT)A, 
sweet  Mary,  daughter  of  Silken  Philip,  which  Mr.  Red- 
mond  writes  Maire  wilis  ni  P/.ilib  na  Zíioda  ;  m,  in  milis, 
should  be  aspirated  ;  Ni,  an  abbreviation  formjjeAn,  does 
not  aspirate  a  Christian  name.  'Sí  111Áir\e  111  piLib  ó'n 
g-cu^xAc  ro  CAobLnm. 

CA)\|\A15  aii  cooaLca  (pron.  coLLaca),  is  literally  the 
rock  of  the  sleep.  Mr.  'Redmond  writes  it  Carrig  na 
CAodla,  pronounced  by  him  Carrig  na  Hullah.  The  na, 
here,  is  not  the  article,  but  a  contraction  for  111A,  iu  its  ; 
Carrig  na  Chodla  is  the  roclc  in  its  sleep,  or  rather  in  her 
sleep — Carrig  in  Irish  being  fem.  The  initial  of  Codla, 
theiefore,  should  not  beaspirated  ;  no  Irish  speaher  would 
ever  mistake  any  of  these  distinctions.  And  any  old 
man  or  woman  would  translate  Carrig  na  Hullah,  the  rock 
of  the  oil,  or  of  the  unction. 

Ai  An-c-r'Aij'ouipA,  the  soldier's  ford,  is  \vrittenby  Mr. 
Redmond  Ath-«rt-Soighidura  ;  and  5^15-11  AHgAbAvs  the 
village  of  the  goats,  he  writes  Graigue-na-Gower,  which 
he  translates,  the  Brambly  Ilill-side. 

The  scene  of  the  outrage  is  Cum.\AÓ  11  a  pLAOOA  or  iu\ 
pLAO'OAÍ'ó  ;  this  Mr.  Redmond  makes  Curach  na  Sleady, 
the  "  Bog  of  the  Quagmires."  There  may  be  bogs  and 
quagmires  in  the  locality,  but  they  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  name.  The  name  was  given  from  some  murdercom- 
mitted  there  (pLAot)  or  i'Laooa,  a  murder) ;  but  this  event 
took  place  long  before  1641,  for  the  townland  was  called 
Sleady  years  before.  The  fact  is,  the  details  of  the  murder 
were  forgotten,  but  the  name  furnisheda  hint  to  some  one 
to  invent  another  tale  to  account  for  the  name.  1  his  is  a 
very  common  process  in  most  localities  in  Ireland  ;  the 
following  instance  is  a  good  one  of  this  kind. 

Crvoc,  c|\oip,  cpop,  are  all  synonyms  for  a  cross  (See 
the  Names  of  Places  by  Dr.  Joyce,  vol.  i.).  This  work, 
too,  informs  us  that  in  old  times  crosses  wcre  erectcd  in 
several  places  which  took  their  names  from  this  circum- 
stance.  Such  a  place  is  Cuoc  11  a  C^oice,  in  legal  docu- 
menls,  Knocknacrohy ;  but  colloquiaily,  Gallowshill,  a 
townland  in  the  parish  of  Rathgormuclc,  and  County  of 
Waterford,  where  I  taught  a  National  school  for  thirty 
years.  That  the  name  Cnoc  iia  C)\oice,  the  hill  of  the 
cross,  was  called  from  a  cross  erected  there,  admits  of  no 


So 
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doubt.  Tliis  townland  of  Knocknacrohy  was  a  subdivi- 
sion  of  the  townland  of  Rathgormuck,  where  there  are  the 
ruins  ofan  old  monastery,  a  dependency  of  the  celebrated 
mónastic  institution  of  Mothil,  and  where  a  patron  has 
beé:i  held  from  time  immemorial  on  the  I4th  September, 
the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross.  This  shows  that  the 
parfsh  was  dedicated  únder  the  invocation  of  the  IIoly 
Cross.  The  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross  is  called  in 
Irish  LÁ  iia  Cj\oice  11aoiiii,  pronounced  in  that  locality  tÁ 
i\A  Cpocri'&Oi,  a  term  the  people  there  do  not  understand. 
Apreacher  there  some  yearssince  said  he  thought  C]\oóhaoi 
was  the  name  of  a  saint  ;  and  from  the  fem.  article  11A  be- 
fore  the  term,  he  inferred  it  was  the  name  of  a  woman. 
But  how  was  the  place  called  Gallowshill  ?  Cjvoó  is  not 
now  understood  in  Waterford  with  the  meaning  of  a  cross  ; 
it  means  gallows,  a  place  of  execution.  But  with  thi.s 
new  meaning  of  the  name,  Gallowshill,  a  tale  had  to  be 
invented  to  account  for  the  new  name.     Here  it  is. 

The  castle  of  Rathgormuclc,  now  a  ruin,  was  the  resi- 
dence  of  a  branch  of  the  noble  family  of  Power,  or  De  la 
Poer,  and  these  had  a  gallows  on  the  eminence  a  short 
distance  above  their  residence,  on  which  they  suspended 
those  obnoxious  to  them.  One  of  those  so  suspended  was 
the  son  of  a  poor  widow,  who  brought  him  to  the  master  to 
complain  that  he  was  wild,  &c,  ;  the  master  promised  to 
make  him  quiet,  and  for  this  purpose  hanged  him.  The 
widow  gave  her  curse  to  the  murderer,  and  by  the  same 
token  there  has  been  a  b|\Aon  rMnnfin,  falling  in  some  re- 
cess  of  the  old  castle  to  tliis  day. 

And  whén  the  gallows  was  not  in  worldng  order,  it 
would  appear  there  was  a  shorter  way  of  getting  rid  of 
culprits  in  cnoc  iiAcr\oice.  The  nameof  abigstone  on  the 
townland,  used  as  a  blóck  on  which  to  cut  off  heads,  was 
cloc  ha  5-ced.nn.  This  stone,  some  person  fancied,  had 
blood-stains  upon  it,  and  hence  the  appellation  and  the 
talé  as  to  its  use.  It  had  l.iin  since  some geological  epoch 
on  the  ground  where  two  estates  touched  until  a  few  years 
since,  when  the  owners  of  these  estates — the  Marquis  of 
Waterford  and  Count  de  la  Poer— each  wished  to  have 
it  removed  to  his  own  residence.  It  is  now,  I  believe,  at 
the  mansion  of  Count  de  la  Poer,  at  Gurteen. 

ThejournaloftheR.II.&  A.  Associationhasdoneagreat 
deal  for  the  preservation  of  Irish  antiquities,  and  I  think 
it  is  now  as  ably  conducted  as  ever,  with  the  one  single 
exception,  as  regards  Irish  names.  Could  not  some 
person  be  got  to  look  at  these  names  before  inserting 
them  in  this  crude  form  in  a  respectable  periodical.  Mr. 
Redmond,  I  believe,  is  a  young  man.  As  he  has  a  taste 
for  the  study  of  our  antíquities,  would  it  not  be  worth  his 
while  to  leam  our  language  ?  It  cannot  be  difficult  for  him 
in  any  partof  the  County  Waterford  to  find  persons  capable 
of  pronouncing  Irish  words  and  names  correctly.  In 
a  former  issue  of  the  journal  of  the  R.H.A.A.  there 
appeared  another  article  over  Mr.  Redmond's  náme,  in 
which  there  were  serious  mistakes  respecting  Cappoquin 
and  some  other  place-names.  These  I  pointed  out  to  a 
respectable  member  of  the  Association,  who,  I  under- 
stan  i,  conveved  to  Mr.  Redmond  what  I  had  said  ;  but 
ít  would  appear  that  no  heed  was  given  to  the  corrections, 
and  no  course  was  left  but  to  make  the  corrections  in  the 
G.  /ournal. 

The  only  question  now  is  whether  it  is  right  to  point 
out  mistakes  of  this  kind  in  our  Journal.  Was  it  right 
or  was  it  not  to  correct  the  blunder  of  Mr.  Abercromby 
íor  mstance,  of  which  correction  the  late  editor  of  the' 
t 'ellique  in  a  note  to  me  said  :— "  Your  correction 
isobvious.''  The  corrections  in  the  journal  of  Hurro 
Mever,  Professor  Zimmer  and  Whitley  Stokes  are  equallv 
obvious  ;  should  they  have  beenmade,  or  would  it  be  the 
better  course  to  let  the  mislakes  remain  for  theedification 


of  future  antiquaries?  If  it  be  decided  that  to  make  the  cor- 
rections  were  thebetter  course,  there  was  a  greaternecessity 
to  correct  the  numerous  errors  in  the  publications  of  the 
"  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the   Irish  Language  ;  " 
these  latter  publications  being  the  text-books  of  our  voung 
students,  who  would  be   led   astray  by  the  multr.udinous 
errors   in   these   text-books.     A  volume  has  been  added 
latelylo  these  books,  and  I  find  that  errors  I  had pointed 
out  in  a  former  volume  of  them   have    been  corrected   in 
the  late  one,  so  far  as  they  could    have    been   corrected. 
Of  this  late  volume  I  expect  to  give  a  notice  in  the  next 
issue  of  the  journal ;  meantime  I  think  our  young  learners 
have  a  right  to  be  grateful  to  the  journal  for  these  cor- 
rections.     And    should    not    the    editor    whom    the    G. 
/ournal  had  enabled  to  correct  his  mistahes  feel  grateíul, 
too  ?     But  this  is  a  small  matter.     Not    so    the  fact  that 
the  Irish  language  is  being  systematically  corrupted  under 
the   name  and   with   the  4money  of  the   Society  for   the 
Preservation   of  the   Irish    Language.      Somebody   re- 
marlced  of  Matthew  Arnold's  method  of  commending  the 
Bible,  that  it  was  like  "  seehing  to  promote  a  man's  vigour 
and    capacity  for  usefulness    by  cutting  out    his  heart." 
Just  as  rational  is  the  method  of  cultivating  the  Irish  lan- 
guage,  by  corrupting  it  at  the  heart's  core.     And  tc  have 
this  done  under  the  shelter  of  the  Sóciety's  name,  is  as 
sad  an  event  as  we  can  well  have  even  in  íreland.     It  is 
doubly  sad    when    the  result    is   thought  of.     Our  young 
boys  and    girls,  preparing   for  examination  in  Irish,  are 
drinking  from  an  impure  source.     Hereafter  when  they 
take  the    works   of    Iveating  or    Donlevy,    or    Father 
O'Sullivan,  in  hands,  and  find  them  opposed  to  the  class- 
books  they  had  learned  with  so  much  labour,  they  must 
unlearn  what  they  had  learned  ;  or  more  probably,  they 
will  give  up  the  study  of  Irish  in  disgust.     In  the  Society 
for  the    Preservation    of  the    Irish   Language   the    great 
majority  are  lovers  of  the  old  tongue ;  and  many  love  it 
as  unselfishly  as  any  persons  living  ;  and  to  think  that  all 
these    in  nine  vears  have  done  nothing   but  corrupt    the 
language,  except  to  tell  that  some  others  are  studying  it. 
In  our  next  issue  we  expect  to  turn  the  suggestions  of 
Captain  de  la  Hoyde,  Mr.   Fleming,  of  Cork,  and  other 
correspondents,  to  practical  account.     We  will  alsotry  to 
find  room  for  a  very  interesting  Irish  letter  from  Captain 
Norris,  which  has  been  crushed  out  this  time.      In  case  of 
delay  in  receiving  the  Journal,  receipts  for  subscriptions, 
&c,  I  earnestly  request  to  have  this  notified  to  me,  and  I 
shall  see  thingsrectified.     Though  scant  my  leisure  time, 
it  is  more  than  my  fellow-worlcers  have. — Ed.  G./. 


NOTÍCE. 


The  Gaelicjournal is  published  quarterly; 
price  2s.  6d..  payable  in  advance.  Subscrip- 
tions  may  be  forvvarded  to  the  Hon.  Treas- 
surer,  Rev.  M.  H.  Close,  M.A.,  40  Lower 
Baggot-street  ;  the  Editor,  Mr.  John 
Fleming,  75  Amiens-street ;  ortothe  Hon. 
Secretary,  Mr.  R.  J.  O'Mulrenin,  17  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  The  Gaelic  Journal  vvill 
be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  or 
Canada  for  the  above  amount.  Subscribers 
are  requested  to  vvrite  at  once  in  case  of 
mistake  or  delay. 

Doli.ard,  Printinghouse,  Dublin, 
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[P-RICE    SEVEXPENCE. 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  GAELIC  UXIOX 
TO  THE  IRISH  PEOPLE. 


One  of  our  sweetest  living  singers,  p<vo- 
[IA15,  has  aslced  our  brethren  in  the  greater 
[reland  : — An  b-pjitmí'o  50,11  meo.r  aji  <í]\ 
o-reAn^Ain  ?  on  b-ruitmí-o  gAn  me&y  o]\- 
|tAinn  jréin  ?  And  in^  another  place  he 
added  : — bioeAnn  meAr  oqi  tia  "OAonib  'x^a 
b-pnt  me&f  o]m\a  yém.  A  clergvman  of 
the  Southern  province,  twentv  vears  and 
more  after  his  ordination,  a  couple  of  vears 
since,  read  Mass,  for  the  first  time,  on  the 
iltar  where  he  knelt  when  a  boy.  He  read 
in  Irish  the  contents  of  the  paper  on  which 
vere  written  the  announcements  to  be 
made  to  the  congregation,  and  then  added, 
'■ai]\  e-A^to  50  b-ytnt  0,011116  «Minr'O  com 
cotÁncA  Aguy  1U]\  CU15  ré  mé,  teijp-ó  mé 
óib  a  m-beo]\to,  ah  ]\utj  a  X)ubAi]\u  me."  It 
vvill  not  be  necessarv  tc  translate  for  those 
whom  we  address  the  scathing  words  of 
Pat>]\ai5  ;  the  following  extract  from  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  late  Welsh 
Eisteddfod  will  effectuallv  do  this.  To 
praise  an  individual  or  a  nation  for  qualities 
in  which  others  are  notoriouslv   wantine.  is 

J  o ' 

the  most  bitter  satire  upon  those  others 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  the  highest  praise  for  a 
people  not  more  numerous  than  those  of  a 
province  in  íre'and,  because  thev  had  pre- 
served  the  music,  the  language,  and  the 
customs  of  their  country  and  of  their 
fathers.  Ar.d  we,  fellow-countrvmen — our 
fatheis  had  a  language,  and  music,  and 
tustoms — and  whert  are  they  ?  The  Welsh 
aic  respecuJ   and  have  a  respect  ior  them- 


selves ;  and  we  ?  This  is  Mr.  Gladstone's 
address  : — 

"  A  country  is  in  a  good  and  sound  and 
healthy  state  v/hen  it  exhibits  the  spirit  of 
progress  in  all  its  institutions.  and  in  all  its 
operations  ;  and  when,  with  the  spirit  of 
progress,  it  combines  the  spirit  of  affec- 
tionats  retrospect  upon  the  time  and  the 
generations  that  have  gone  before,  and  the 
determination  to  husband  and  to  turn  to 
the  best  account  all  that  these  previous 
generations  have  accumulated  of  what  is 
good  and  worthy  for  the  benefit  of  us  their 
children — (cheers) — that  I  take  to  be  the 
object  and  the  purpose  of  this  Eisteddfod, 
which  is  a  memorial  of  the  past.  There 
are  some  who  sav  that  its  purpose  is  a 
mistahe,  and  although  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  are  any  to  be  found  in 
Wales  who  say  so  now,  there  used  to  be 
people  who  said  that  its  purpose  is  a  mis- 
take  ;  and  I  recollect  the  time  when  it  was 
the  custom  for  many  men,  while  recognising 
the  noble  feeling  which  actuated  those  who 
got  up  the  Eisteddfod,  to  deplore  it  as  an 
economical  error.  Theydeplored  thereten- 
tion  of  the  Welsh  language,  and  said,  '  Why 
cannot  vou  have  one  language.  one  speech, 
and  one  communication  ?'  Well,  I  don't 
intend  to  enter  at  full  length  into  that 
question,  but  I  must  own  that  I  have  not 
heard  or  found  that  Welshmen  when  they 
go    into    England    ever   lose  their  attach- 

o  o 

;nent  to  their  native  land —  (cheers) — and  I 

have  not  found  that  thev  are  placed  at  anv 
undue  disadvantage  in  consequence  of  that 
attachment,  although  that  attachment  em- 
ura,   s  a    1   rcgards  as  the  centre  of  \\  : 
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life   the    tongue   that    is    spoken    by   the 
people  (cheers).     But,  gentlemen,  I  vvish  to 
say  what,  perhaps,  will  shock  some  men — 
what  shall  I  call  them  ? — some  who  would 
call  themselves,  at   any  rate,    '  nineteenth 
century '  men.     I  wish  to  say  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the    principle  of    nationality,  the 
principle  of   reverence    for    antiquity,  the 
principle  of  what  I  may  call  local  patriot- 
ism.is  not  onlyan  ennobling  thing  in  itself, 
but   has  a  great   economical  value  (hear, 
hear).     That  may  seem  a  bold   statement, 
but  everybody  feels,  I  think,  the  first  por- 
tion  of  it  to  be  true,  namely,  that  it  is  of 
an  ennobling  character.     The  attachment 
to  your  country,  the  attachment   to  your 
local     country,    the    attachment     among 
British  subjects    to  Britain,  but   also    the 
attachment  amongst  Welsh  born  people  to 
Wales,  has  in  it,  in  some  degree,  the  nature 
both  of  an  appeal  to  energy  and  an  incite- 
ment  to  its  development,  and,  likewise,  no 
ícw  elements  of  a  moral  standard;  for  the 
Welshman,  go  where  he  may,  will  be  un- 
willing  to  disgrace   that  name  (hear,  hear, 
and  cheers).     It  is  matter  of  familiar  obser- 
vation   that  even   in   the  extreme   East  of 
Europe,   wherever    free   institutions    have 
supplanted  a  state  of  despotic  Government, 
the    invariable    effect    has    been    to    ad- 
minister  an  enormous  síimulus  to  the  in- 
dustrial  activity  of  the  country.     That  is 
the   case    wherever    we   go,   and,    in     my 
opinion,  as  I  think,  with  the  sense  of  your 
Welsh  birth,  and  what  you  yourselves  call 
your  Welsh   nationality,  if  it  tends  to  the 
general  healthy  development  of  the   man, 
and  if  it  makes  him   more  of  a  man   than 
he  would  be  without  it,  in  my  opinion   it 
would    make   him    not   only    morally    but 
economically  a  man  of  greater  valuc  than 
he  otherwise  could  be  (cheers).     Novv,  this 
is  a  day  of  retrospect,  and  having  sp'oken 
of    Welsh  nationality,  I   am  reminded   to 
look  towards  that  inscription  which  you  see 
upon  a  portion   of  your  walls,  and   which 
bears  the  name  of  Hcnry  Richard— (hear, 
hear)— a  name  than  which  there  can  be  no 
better  symbol  of  Wales.     I  have  had  the 
honour  of  knowing  him  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  if  not  more,  and  I  have  always  been 
glad   to    take  occasion   ío  say   that    I    re- 


garded  him  in  respect  of  Wales,  in  respect 
of  the  conduct,  character,  faculties,  and 
hopes  of  the  people  of  Wales,  as  a  teacher 
of  and  a  guide.  I  have  owed  to  him  much 
of  what  I  have  learned  about  Wales,  as  my 
experience  has  enlarged,  and  I  owe  a  debt 
to  him  on  that  account,  which  I  am  ever 
glad  to  acknowledge." 

Those  are  respected  who  respect  them- 
selves,  is  the  original  of  the  line  translated 
by  Pa-ojmi^  in  the  sixth  line  at  top,  and 
perhaps  there  was  never  a  better  comment 
upon  it  than  the  following  unanimous  re- 
commendation  of  the  Royal  Commissioners 
on  Primary  Education  in  England.  We, 
too,  had  a  Royal  Commission  to  whom  Sir 
Fatrick  Keenan  gave  reasons  as  cogent  as 
were  ever  given  for  the  education  of  Irish- 
speaking  children  through  the  medium  of 
the  Irish  ;  but  there  was  no  recommendation 
to  adopt  his  views,  and  why  the  difference 
in  treatment  ?  "  bi-óe<Min  me&y  41  j\  iu 
■oAome,"  &c. 

"  (108.)  That  in  Wales  permission  should 
be  given  to  take  up  the  Welsh  language  as 
a  specific  subject ;  to  adopt  an  optional 
scheme  to  take  the  place  of  English  as  a 
class  subject,  founded  on  the  principle  of 
substituting  a  graduated  system  of  trans- 
lation  from  Welsh  to  English,  for  the  pre- 
sent  requirements  in  English  grammar  ;  to 
teach  Welsh  along  with  English  as  a  class 
subject ;  and  to  include  Welsh  among  the 
languages  in  which  candidates  for  Queen's 
scholarships  and  for  certificates  of  merit 
may  be  examined." 


HONOURING  A  PATRIOT  PRIEST. 

(Abridged  from  the  Sao-óaI.) 


The  celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary  of  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Patrick 
Hennessy(St.Patrick's  Church,  JerseyCity) 
to  the  priesthood  was  the  occasion  of  bring- 
ing  together  thousands  of  his  admiring 
friends  from  far  and  near,  bishops,  priests 
(over  a  hundred),  and  laics  ofall  denomi- 
nations,  on  May  30th. 

After  the  other  proceedings,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Fitzgerald,  Brooklyn,ascended  the 
pulpit  and,  in    a    clear,   distinct,   elcquent 
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tone,  and  with  that  pathos  and  feeling  suit- 
ible  to  the  occasion  and  the  subject  alike, 
read — 

T)o'n  -Acai]\  pÁt)|iui5  Ó  h-denjúf a  Aifi  a 
SúigiúíjAt)  btiACAin  pciox)  itia]\  rA^Ajtc  00 
n  OA^tAip  T)é.  5°  tn-buAnui^e  T)ia  An 
:Ait>  eite  op  bup  g-cionn  é,  An  peA]t  p'pim- 
ieAc,  jmÁ-ÓAÓ,  meArt>Atfiuit  A'p  ceAnnAifiuit 

M]1  A  teAn^A  'f    A1]1    A    CÍ]\,  Á^Uf    fA^AJIC    UA 

7i-bocc  50  bÁf. 

-dcAip  "Óitif  : 

!TÁ  ré  'noif  a  b-fAt>  'r a  j-ciau, 
iX^ur  ruAr  te  t>ACAt)  (1)  btiAt>Ain, 
'  O  cuipeA^  aitiac  "  m  1nmr  pÁit, 
D'aici]\   A'r   "oo    itiÁcAip   'fA    5-cuit)    quor- 
5Á111  (2) 

Sir  te  tÁnfi  tÁitnp,  *oo  CÓ15  ha  bÁitít>e 
5eitb  Ai]i  a  ]tAib  Ai]t  ruAfo  aii  ci^e ; 

lA  bA  tlA  CApAltt  A^Ur  UA  bA]l]1AÍt>e,  (3) 

S  nío]t  -6'  fÁ^A-oAf  rém  pú  aii  5A]\]\AÍt>e. 

*uif\  ciíjeA]\nAit>e  típe  ^An  cpuAt)  ^aii  t>Ao- 

uacc 
h\\  rÁn  aij\  ruAit)  An  t>oitiAin  iu  céAt>CA  ; 
\gujt  ua  mitce  t)e  CtAtmA  5Aot>Atdib 
Xi|t  muijt  'f  A1]\  ci]t  -oÁ  n-t>eA]^A  a^  éugAt). 

\ct   b   é  (4)   t;un  pTiAccui^  T)ia   a   CAome 

rém. 
3  gup  feoit  Sé  iAt>  Ann  imi^ém  ; 
"um  50  *o-CAbA]tCAc  CtAnnA  ^Ao'ÓAit 
\r\  c]\eit)eAiii  teó  Aijt  ruAit)  au  t-fAoóAit. 

"ui]t    cú     Aimj'Ann     t>ioc     50    SAgfAnnA 

1luAt>,  (5) 
3  caic  cú  reAt  Ag  obAi]t  'r  gnó-ó  ; 
)i  rtit>e  t>e<\r  beACA  a^ac  Af  e<xtAÍt>e, 
\cc  ní  ]tAbAip  rÁrcA  Ann  aou  c-rtit>e. 

)í  buAijtc  Aigne  ojtc  'r  cú  cjtí  iia  céite,  (6) 
\nuAi]t  a  ca^ac  (7)  ^ac  ceAnn  féite  ; 
\cc  te  u]t]tAim  t)ot>'  munmci]t  A^uf  te  meAf 
lio]i  t^bAi]t  cú   teo   Ai]t  5io]\]\éifeAc(8)  nÁ 
pjtAr. 


-dcc    A5    bfúgAt)    rúc    A5    cuitimeAt)   'fAj; 

mAccnAm 
■di]t    a    ngnót)    bí    Ai]t    t>'   Ai^ne    Anoif    te 

fgACAb  ;  (9) 
Sé  rm,  au  ctnt>  eite  t>et>'  f  AojjAt  t>o  ÓAiceAiti 
Í11a]\  feApi  ionnuit>  "Oé  A1]\  a  t>-cAtAiti. 

Cuato  cú  AnnpAnn  jjau  moitt  iiia]\  fgotÁipe. 
O  t>eAf  Aip  fAt>  50  t>-ci  Stéibce  1ÍlÁi]te; 
-dt>'  ctn]\  rém  a  g-cói]\  com  niAic  ir  b-réi'i]\ 

teAC, 
dg  rojtunn  P]\AÍncip,  tAroion   A'r  Sl^' 51]". 

Cuató  cú  Ar  f  ATin  Anonn  50  t>í'n  Rónfi 
Cum  t>o  cúpr a  téigm  t>o  ófíocnú^At» ; 
'S  c'féip  ]toinnc  btiAt>AncA  Atm  t>o  ÓACAt), 
T)o  ÓAf  cú  ca]\  'nAip  cu^Amn  ca]\  cAttAt). 

Úug  cú  c]ti  btiAt)AnA  i   5-Ceitt  IIaoiíi  peA- 

t)A1]\ 

'S  1  bpoi]\c  Cibtif  c]\i  no  ceACAi]\ ; 
Paoi  búit>eAcuf  tonncA  A'r  fAOi  n'ieAf, 
T)-cAob   -o'peADAir  cum   t>Aome   cui]\  ai]\   a 
teAf. 

'S  occ  m-btiAt>'nA  "oóa^  ai]\  cnÁtfi  t>o  "óíccitt, 
UujjAir  a^  múnAt>  au  beAg  'r a  mó]\,  uAf  At 

A'-p  íriot  ; 
1r    'mó     t>eit)juit>e     o]tc    'r    béAnnAcc    tia 

n-t>Aome, 
<A^e  bocc  A'-p  -pAÍt)bi]t,  05  A'p  c]\ion  a. 

1p  mimc  t>o  cuAit)  cú  cA]t  t>'  Acpumn, 

Cum  ACAncA  "Oé  t>óib  t>o  r p]\eA^A ; 

Ag  CAbAmc  comAipte  t>óib  A'p  t>'A  t>-ceA- 

Le  b]UA]\cA  t>o  béit  A'r  fAmptA  t>o  beACA. 

UÁ  CÚ   bAt>lflA]\,  t)itip  AgUp  p^'0]\ 

"Oo-o'  ó]ieit)eAifi,  t>ot>'  ceAn^A  'r  t>ot>'  ci]t  ; 
U]\]iAim  A'p  meAp  o]tc  Aip  ruATO  ua  Scáic, 
"  StÁmce  ^eAt  cu^ac  "  ceAcc  o  ^ac  áic. 

111  A]\  bí  CÚ  tílA^AnCA,  ]\1AtcA,  C1AttlflA]\  péufl 

teó, 
Ag    c]\Aobp^AOite   An    c]\eit>nii,   <\y  acahca 
*Oé  t)óib  ; 
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^5    CAbAifC    comAifte    a   teAfA    boib    le 

féifnii, 
'S      CAfCAnAÓc     Af    cfUAb,    5AÓ    aiii,     At) 

bféACfA. 
bo  CU   Atl   f A^AfC  fOIHÍlAf,  •OICCIOLUC  -01A11, 

■Oo  fin  obAif  niófi  Af  -ó'fÁ^  fiAn 

•Oo  Uiíia  'suiTin,  ah   ceAttfA,   cum   5Ui-óe 

aihi, 
•Oo  rhAii\fi5  'nAfi  1T01A15  50  -oeó  A'f  coí-óe. 

bÁ  rhóti  é  "oo  cúfAtn  A^uf  -o'  ímfníom. 

X)Á    n-Ao-ÓAi|\eAÓc    A'f    -o'a    fpfeA^A    cum 

•oefójmíom  ; 
'Sa^  CAbAi]\c   coiiiAifte,  JAn   f^íc,  t>o  5AÓ 

n-Aon, 
"  UAbAi|\  Ai]\e   vox)'   AtiAm    Af  feAÓAm    An 

b]\Aon." 

1r  móucuf  "otnc  féAÓAinc  A1]\  cionót  aa  tAe 

feó, 
pobAt  111  óp,  eAfboi^  A'f  ctéi]\e, 
bAiti^ce  Aiinfo  a  -o-ceAnncA  céite, 
te  bÁt>  'f  5fiÁ'ó  A'f  5]\eAnn  mnc,  a  f éimpf. 

S^ui]\  a  11-Am,  'fé  'f  Áit  tmn, 

S  CAbA1]\  fÓ^Ab  AHAim  CA]\  fÁite, 

Cum    nnfneAc  t)o   ctn]\  o]\c,  'f  cú   córiiAt)  o 

bAO^At, 

feAbAf    ai]\    -oo    ftÁmce    A'f    fAt>    A1]\    "oo 

fAOJAt. 

teif  pn,  bibmíx)  feAfCA  ^uibe  •ótnc, 

50  t)i'ii]\accac  cum  ÍI15  iia  Jiígce  ; 

Uú     caIk\i]\c    flÁn     Anonn    'fA    iiAlt    ca]i 

cfeunriunf, 
5^11   cmmof   fAifge,  fÁ  cAfmumn   *0é   cú- 

511111. 


'Scú  buAtiujjAt)  aii  fAix)  oite  'n-Af  meAf^, 
Cum    pnn   -oo  fciúnujjAt)  'poo   ctnji  Aif  a]\ 
teAf  ; 

]-\l   fAt>A   CÚ5AC,   A*f  bÁf  11A01Í1CA, 

AnuAip  if  coit  te  UÍ5  ha  n^pÁf cú  5U05AÓ 
inn. 


'S5O     ]\AbA1]\,     'HA     -ÓIA-ÓfAn,     Af     COITlAlf     11A 

■C]\ínóioe, 
&  b-foóAif  "Pát>]\ui5  iiaoiíica,  eAfbo5  Ctu'oc 

"pó-otA  ; 
-dg  5Ui-óe  A1]\  A]\  fon,  A^uf  A15  fóifcmc, 
Ar\  fAio  if  béio  *Oia  A5  cAiceAiii  iia  ^tói^ie. 

-dn  29  "oe  iiií  iia  beAttcAme,  1888. 

(1)  Forty.  (2)  Furniture.  (3)  Crops.  (4)  May  be, 
perhaps.  (5)America.  (6)  Uneasy.  (7)  A  cajat. ;  used 
to  come.     (8)  Curt.     (9)  Some  time. 


NOTES. 


meAfOArhuil,  Munster  form  of  meArAihuiL. 

Cui^eA'ó  auiaó,  the  ordirary  phrase  for  eviction. 

fém  pú  A11  j;Ar\r\AÍ'oe,  even  (rém)  the  potato  patch. 

Clunri  cú  •óíoc,  you  went. 

eAllATÓe,  profession,  science. 

DraijAT)  púc,  etc,  waiting  patiently  for  achance. 

Sléibue   mhÁipe   (SliAb   IIaoiíi    111Áine)   Mount    St. 
Mary,  Md. 

CelU  IIA0111  pheAT)Air\,  St.  Peter's  Ch.,  Jersey  City. 

poy\c  eiblír,  Elizabethport. 

Ai)\  cnÁiii   T)o   •óiccitl,  i.e.  on  your  best — here  in  St. 
Patriclc's  Church. 

CbeAngA  'r  -oo-o'  cíp,  Father  Hennessy  is  very  patnotic, 
and  an  ardent  lover  of  his  native  speech. 

SlÁmce  jeAÍ,  congratulations. 

CeAÍl-rA,  i.e.  this    church,  which   he   has   built— the 
finest   in   the  diocese  of  Newark. 

SeAÓAin    A11    b|\Aon,  Father   Hennessey  is   an  aideut 
advocate  of  temperance. 

1r  mópcur  -ouic,  great  source  of  pride. 

ChórhA'o  o  bAOJAl,  i.e.  of  brealung  down  in  health. 


immu  wa  n-,o<\oineA,ó  nidiúe,  no 
sMbR^i'óe,  ^111  o'nidú5<\iiin<x 
^511  s  4in  &  btidcMiL. 

11ló]\Án  btiAbAii  ó  fom,  a  b-fA-o  fut  *oo 
CA11HC  teif  11A  SACfAnAlb  nAiiiA-oiiiA]\A 
A11    tAH'lUACT)A1]\    "o'fA^Alt     50    1l-101lltÁn    A1]\ 

CU15  Ctn^e  HA  1i-éi]\eAim,  -oo  coiimui^  1 
11-lb-eACAC  feA]\  "oe  iiiumci]\  t1i  lllAC^AmnA, 
A^uf  bub  o^eAfnA  A1]\  fom  móf  cAtiiiAH  é, 
acc  ní  f Aib  fé  Ai]t  a  fon   fin   mójróÁtAC  110 

CAlbfeAC.     bíb  C01ÍlA]\fA1lA  boccA  Ai^e,  A^Uf 

bu"ó  511ÁCAÓ  te  n-A  m-beACAi^  -out  ca]\ 
ceó]\Ainn,  A^uf  "oíobÁit  t)o  'oetniAiii  t)'Á 
bÁi]\.  "OubAifc  O'lllAcjjAiiinA  50  5-CAic- 
feAt)  fé  co]^5  *oo  cu]\  Ai]\  aii  obAi]\  fm,  A^uf 
oibce   Ai]\i5ce  5^^0-0^15   fé  A1]\  a  buAÓAit. 
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Ci|\i5  <vo'  pu^,"  A]1  ré,  "  a  buAÓAit  ir  reÁfiji 
•oo  bít>  A5  mune  bocc  ]\iaiíi,  A^ur  ]\Acr At>- 
niAoit)  A5  reicpn  Á|\  1150)11:.  1r  •oenimeAc 
50  5-C|\eACj:Att  pnn  mÁ  tei^reAtnnAoit)  níor 
pA  -oo  bAc  Agnr  t>o  cApinttib  Á|i  5-coiíia]\- 
rAn  ceA-o  a  5-cor  "oo  beic  aca  5A11  teói]i- 
^níom  ei^m  'o'^A^Ait  'n-A  "o-cAob.  t3ut> 
01-oce  b|\eAj  geAtAije  í,  A^ur  fAoileAt>A]\ 
50  ]\Aib  A11  tÁ  1  ngoiji^eAÓo  -óóib,  oi]\  Aiinr 
iia  tAecib  tm  bró  UAi]\eAt>ói]\it>e  ^Atm. 
5teurAt>A]\  A]\Aon  a  5-cuit)  eAtiAij  umpA, 
Agur  cui]\eAt)A]\  cuni  ah  bocAip  -c\i]\  11-out 
AniAC  "oo'n  buACAit  t>ubAi]\c  ré  : — 
"  5<^°c  1  n-oeAf  bróeAn   rí  ceic  A^ur  cui- 

]\eAnn  rí  ]\ac  Ai]i  ríotcAib, 
5aoc  1   t)-cuAit)  bit>eAii   p'   fUA]i  A^ur  cui- 

neAim  p'  ruAÓt)  A1]\  t)Aoinib, 
5<xoc  1  n-iA]i  bit>eAti  p'  riAt  A^ur  cui]\eAnn 

p'  1A]"5  1  tíoncAib, 
^aoc  1  ii-oi]\  bróeAn  p'  A^poc  A^up  buAneAnn 

]i  c]\oi  5  t>e'n  cuít)e." 
Dít)  A11  Á1C  A1]1  A  ]\AbAt)A]1  A^cpAtt  ruAf  te 
•ÓÁ  n'n'te  uaca,  acc  ir  geÁ]\]\  t>o  cuAt)At)A]i  aii 
C]\ÁC  CUAtAt)A]\  ruAnn  A^ur  rocjiAin  'll-A 
ii-t>iAi5  niAji  beróeAt)  cioiiiaji^a-ó  -oAomeAt) 
A5  Ait>neAp  te  céite  ;  bit)eAt>A]\  Atmr  aii 
aiii  céAt>iiA  A5  cu]\  nA  ftijje  tn'ob  50  tuAnn- 
neAÓ  meA]\  A^ur  iAt)  uite  A5  niA]\curóeAct) 
A1]\  cApuittib.  "  <&  niAiji]xi]\,  cia  1i-iAt)  ro. 
cÁ  *oa]\  n-ionnruij,"  a]\  ah  buAÓAit 
"  C]\oit>e  c]\Ait)ce  cu^ac,"  a  t>ubAi]\c  0'111ac- 
JAiimA,  "ir  cuniA  t>uic ;  nÁ  bAc  iAt>  rém. 
<dn  ]iut>  nAÓ  ni-buAineAim  teAc  nÁ  buAin  teip 
Lui 5  AfceAÓ  rÁ  An  t)-co]\  ro  Ai]i  aii  5-ctoróe 
Agup  tei^  t)óib  unceAct)  ca]\c.  11  í  ]\Aib  acto 
Annpji  Aige  t)]\uit)ini  1  teAC-CAOib  ah   uaij\ 

bít)    COrAC    11A  111A]\CAC  'n-A    CACA1]\,  acc  nío]\ 

cug  Aont)ume  "óíob  rÁt)eA]\A  OÍllAc^Aihn 

A^Up  A  bl1ACAlt  nO  ^U]\  CA]\tA  t)0  peAJI  ]\UAt> 

bró  A5  a  n-t>ei]\e  iAt)  t)0  peicpn.  ""póit, 
róit,"  A]\  ré,  "  lompoijit)  ai|\  Air,  cÁ  t)Aome 
lAr^cútcA  Annro."  <di]\  ptteAt»  "óóib  con- 
tiA]\cAt)A]\  Oill ac^aiíhia.     "  -dn  b-ruit  Aicne 

A5  A011  A^Alb  A1]\  nAp]1  po,"  A]1  A11C-UACt>A]\Át1 

bíó  o]\]\a.  "  UÁ,"  t)ubAi]\c  •oume  -o'Á  ]\A\b 
'n-AmeAf^.    "1r  5Ai]\it>  ah  ^Aot  bít>  eit)i]i  An 


peAn  ^AttÁncA  ro,  tK\]\b'  cóiiiAnim    O'HIac- 

^AIÍIHA,     AgUp      11A      peA]\Alb      UA1]^te      A1|1      A 

n-t)ei]\cí : — 

'  OÍllAC^AlÍlllA  1    11-1A]1CA]\  A^Ur    C1jeA]\1lA 

Ib-t/Ao^A^ie, 
T)ípbít>i  *o-ci5eA]\nup  A^ur  'm-A  "oiai^  pn 

a^  iA]\At>  t>éi]\ce.' 
1r  mnnc,  ^aii  Aiii]\Ar,  6uAtAbA]\  c]\Ácc 
CAnfCA  aii  c]\Ác  bít>eAbA]\  n-bu]i  5-com- 
nin^e  1  t)-Uí]\  11A  hi-Oaii  UAi^neAC."  "Oo 
5éitteAt>At)A]\  50  téip  t> 'Á  cÁinc.  Uaji  éip 
A^-comAi^ite  cu]\  te  céite  b]\eAcnuijeAt>A]\ 
50  m-breÁ]\]\  iAt>  *oo  b]\eic  teó  'h-a  5-cum- 
eAÓCA.      Oít>    CAputt    A5    m^itc  1    b-pÁi]\c 

C01Í1JA]1AC  t)Ólb  A^Up  CU1]\eAt>A]\  OÍHac- 
JAIÍIIIA    An     A1]V0e    A1]1,    AgUp    A    buACAlt    A1]1 

liium  muice  bíó  Ag  covíiac  1  n-tjío^  au  bó- 
CA1]\,  oi]\  ip  ]-"eÁ]\]\  niA^icui^eAct)  A1]\  5AbA]\ 
nÁ  aii  coipit>eAÓt>  t>Á  ^eAbA]\  ^XnnpAii 
5tuAipeAt)A]i  cum  pubAit.  5^AC  longAn- 
cup  mó]\  aii   buAÓAit  rÁ  pÁc   a  t>-CAipoiot, 

A^Up  ir  50Á]\]\    t)0  CUAt)At)A]1  A11    UA1]\  t)'pAp- 

]\tnj  pé  "oe'n    t>unie  bít>  1  11-Aice    tei]'   cÁ 

]1AbAt>A]\  Ag  t)ut  ?       "  t/AbA1]\  50  ll-ipot,"  A]1 

pé,  "110  ^eobrA]i  x>e  co]'Aib  iomiAC.  1]" 
]^nme  iia  *OAome  lllAice  ó  tiof  aii  ^Oúcai^, 
A5UT  1T  V^1,01!1  ^irm    015-beAii  UApAt  cÁ  te 

pÓpVÓ     AnOCt)     t>'pUA"OAÓ     111Á    CU1]\eA1l     p'  Cj\í 

P]iaoca    Aipce     5A11      "Oia  tmn '    t>o    ]\At>. 
UÁ  aii  Áic  cuAi]\uii    te  ré  míte  UAinn,  A511]' 
iiia]\  ir  ]\ÍACt>AiiAc  t>umn    beic   aiiii  1  n-Am 
CAicreAt)niAoit)  t>eicneAp  t)o  t>eAiiAiii."     -diji 

C]lÍ0C11UJAt)  A1l     C0lÍl]\Át)  ]'0    t>0  bít>eAt)A]\    Ag 

p]\ocÁn   beA^  a  ]\ic  c]\ApiA  aii  bocA]\,  ^gur 

pubAt  11A  CA]DUltt  C]\ít>,  ACC  t)0  CU5  A11    11H1C 

Aon  téim  A1Í1A111  CAi]\ip  "1pniAiCAn  ténn 
ó    muic  í,"     A]\    aii    buACAit,  t)e    juc    Á]\o. 

Ru^At)     A1]\      AT^Up      CU^A-Ó      bACA]\Ált     "OO     Ó 

bACAr  a  cínn  50  bontiAib  a  cop  Híon  teig 
eA^tA  "oopocAt  eite  tAbAi^c^o  nAiniceAt>A]i 
An  ceAÓ  iiiA]i  a  ]\Aib  aii  pórAt)  te  beic 
but)  ioiiia]\cac  nA  T>A0ine  bit>  A1111,  niAitte 
te  ceótcA  bmne  Agup  5AC  AOibneAp  meio- 
eócA-ó     a     tuAC5Ai]\e.  Cu]\     ha    "OAome 

11lAice,  no  SiAb]iAit>e,    OÍIIac^aiíiiia    AJ«f 

A     buACAlt     pÁ    t)]\A01t)eACO,    A5U]'     1At>     VCIIl 
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m.\|\  ah  5-ceAonA.  Cua-óaoa]i  ArceAÓ  Annr 
aii    reómjiA    Ann    a    ]iAtb    An    cóiri]i,    A^ur 

All      ÍAnATTlAin     Ó5     ATJUr      au       rA^AJIC     'n-A 

meAóon,  A^ur  •o'i:otui]c;eAt)A]i  iao  rém  1 
5-cúmeAÓ  nAb-rumneó^.  A\\\  m-beic  t>óib 
Ann  CAmAtt,  t>o  teig  au  beAn  05  rjiAOC,  jaii 
"  *Oia  tmn  "  -oo  ]iaó.  "  UÁ  a  cjviAn  AgAinn," 
A]i  ua  T>Aome  DlAice.  &  5-cionn  qieibre 
5eÁ]i|i  eite  tei^  rí  au  "oa|ia  rnAoc,  acc  nío]i 
cuimtnj  rí  Ai]i  '"Oia  tmn,"t)o  |iaó  50  c|iÁc- 
Amuit.  "  ehrcró,"  A|i  ua  T)Aome  TTlAice, 
"cÁ  a  "oÁ  t>-c]HAn  AgAmn."  5°  buAC 'u-a 
■Ó1A1T;  pin    cun  rí   An  qnoeAt)  r]iAoc  Airce, 

ACC  ir  CApAÓ  t>0  i'JieA^AI]!  AU  bUACAlt,  '"Oia 

tmn."  llí  cui]'5e  t>ubAinc  ré  ua  rocAit  ro 
nÁ,  Ai|i  phjieAb  nA  rút,  t)o  caic  ua  T)Aome 
ITlAice  é  A1]1  rux)  ha  miArA  bfó  teA^cA  Ain 
aii  5-ctÁji,  Aj;ur  ir  cói]i  00  11'ieAp  gu]i  mó]i 
aii  510,1  00  ,\mn  ré.  T)o  ]noc  ^ac  n-Aon 
cum   aii  t>o]iAir,  Agur  t>o    teónAt>A|i    A^ur 

t>0    teA^AOAn  A  Óélte    Ag   1A]1At)    t>ut    A1HAC. 

1lío]i  teAn  aii  t>]iAoit>eAcc  níor  riAt>'  O'íTIac- 
gAtrniA  no  o'Á  buAÓAit.  A\\\  reicrm  tlA 
fótÁpcAit>e  bi-ó  'n-A  t>-ciníciott,  fui£eAt>A]i 
fíor  A5  A11  5-ctÁ|t  A5"r  cjioniAOAti  ai]\  ice 
Agur  A1]\  ól,  ^An  -oume  'n-A  b-rocAi]i,  oi]i 
bió  oqiur  o]\]\A.  "  buó  cuibe  ÓAmrA,"  a]\ 
Ati  rAgAjtc,  Ai]i  AcpmuAmeAt)  c]\eAt>  but>  cói]i 
t>o  t>eAiiAm,  "rAnmum  A^ur  por  "o'rAJAit 
uaca  rúo  cia  h-iAt>  rém  nÁ  cetceArii  50 
neniiéireAcoAiiiuit."     Cuaó   ré  cum   cAmce 

teÓ     AgUf    t)0     11l1l1]^eAOA]\    t)0     A    t)-CArc    t)0 

]iei]\  iik\]\  ceA5iiiAi5  '11-A  rtije.     T)'At)mui5 

A11  rA$A]\C  Ó  11AC  ]1Alb  An  OIJ-beAn  pÓrCAt) 
\Ó\-  gUJI  OO'II  buACAlt  but)  Cl]1Ce  í  CAbA1]1C 
1HA]\  11UACA]1.  t)ÍO  A  1l-ACA1]\  A£Ur  A  niACAIfl 
Al]\    All    Al^lie     CeAt)11A,  ACC  00  C0rilA1]ltl5  ^11 

buACAit  n\o  aii  cteAriunvp  -oo  cu]\  Ai]i  cAi]it>e 
50  n-K\|ir<xó  ré  coao  Agur  beAmiAco  a 
acai]\   A5ur  a  iíiacai]\    róm,  Agur   "OO   ]\élt>- 

C0AOA]\  A1]\  Atl  S-C011l51ott  fm.  rilAltltC 
CU1]\]'C  A1j\  O'lílAC^AliinA  A5ur  A1]1  A  buACAlt, 
A^ur     CUAt>A-OA]1      cum       COotACA     1     teAbÁ 

ctutfi-éun  CAifbeAiKvó  oótb  i  peóni]\A  1 
n-itAcoA,\  Ati  cije.  Uliu,ceAT,A,\  ,  ruAti  C)lom 
"u\]i  bit>eAt)A]i   cnÁtce  1   n-oiAig  a  t)-c]iup, 


ACC  A1)1  rilUfgUltc  t>Ólb  A1,\    11lA1t)in,  Aj^Uf  A 

5]\iAn  ^o  h-Á]\o  Atinr  au  Ae,\,  if  AriitA  bít>e- 
At)A|i  p'nnce  1  ]\eit>-cnoc  -r]iAoic,  A^up  ^au 
■ounie  110  ceAÓ  'n-A  ]iAt>A]iAC.  T)o  ÓAfAt)A]i 
AbAttte  50  cjiéic  cum  a  11-1  on Aro  corii- 
nuijce.  ÚÓ5At)A]i  ctoióe-ceo]iAinn  teACAn 
Á,it)  eioin  iAt)  réin  Agur  a  5-coriiA]i|-AnAib, 
A^up  ]\iaiíi  'n-A  t)iAi5  pin  11  í  ]iAib  jaó  aca 
tmptiioih  t>o  gtACAt)  te  eA^tA  50  n-t>eunpAit> 
rogAt  "o'Á  n-A]\bA]i. 

P<xx)ntii5  o'bmúin. 

b^ite    -Aca    CtiAC,   mí    T)ei]ieAt>    An 

C-SA1Í1]1A1t>,     1888. 


VOCABULARY. 

AijtieAf,  obstinate  arguing  or  disputing ;  beAÚAé,-Aij, 
pl.  id.  s.m.;bt\eAcnui5eAT>Ar\,  theydecided;  cledriinur 
-uir,  pl.  id.  sm.  marriage,  affinity  or  relationship  by 
marriage  ;  coirróeacc,  the  abi!ity  to  wallc  ;  s.m. 
crveAcpArv  v.a.  will  be  pillaged,  laid  waste;  fr>Aoc, 
s.m.  heath  ;  vóiL,  interj.,  softIy ;  ruA-OAc,  v.a.  to 
take  by  force  ;  gAllÁncA,  ind.  adj.  decent,  gallant ; 
jeAlAc,  -ai  je,  s.f.  the  moon  ;  jIao-óaij,  v.n.,  to 
call ;  goinjeAco  s.f.  closeness,  neamess  ;  gonc,  g. 
Sinnc,  pl.  id.  s.m.,  a  garden,  a  cornfield  ;  tArvjculcA 
ind.  adj.  remote,  churlish  ;  ib-eACAc,  a  territory  in 
the  west  of  the  County  Cork,  anciently  belonging  to 
the  CMahonys  ;  ib-ÍAogAi^e,  now  Ivelearv,  a  dis- 
trict  in  the  County  Cork,  formerly  possessed  by  the 
0'Learys,  a  branch  of  the  old  Lugadian  race,  and 
whose  first  territories  were  the  ancient  city  of  Ross- 
Carbery,  and  its  liberties  or  environs.  1mir\.  inf. 
nni|\c,  v.a.,  play,  game  ;  nnfniorh,  care,  anxiety  ; 
lonnruij,  inf.  id.  v.a.,  approach,  attack  ;  11151I,  inf. 
H151LC,  v.a.  feed,  graze,  pasture  ;  teigreA'óniAoro, 
we  will  permit;  tÁriiUAct>Air>,  s.m.  mastery,  supre- 
macy;  lAnAriiAm,  pl.  id.  and  -rimAÓA,  s.f.  a  couple,  a 
married  couple  ;  LeónATjA^,  they  sprained  ;  Leoj\- 
gniorii,  s.m.  satisfaction  ;  lior  An  tJucaij,  the  name 
of  a  townland  near  Shibbereen  ;  LuAinineAC,-nije, 
adj.  active,  jumping,  fickle  ;  nioiTOÁLAc,-Aige, 
adj.  proud,  boasting  ;  neiriiéipeACTjAthuib,  adj. 
meaningless,  ineffectual  ;  O'niAcJAthnA,  otherwise 
written  O'lllAg-gAthnA,  anglicised  0'Mahony,  de- 
scended  from  CAr>,  brother  of  t1Á-orr.oic,  the  father  of 
^íngus,  first  Chrisiian  King  of  Cashel,  who  was 
baptized  by  St.  Patrich ;  p'AbpA,  g.  id.  pl.  -Ait>e,  a 
fairy,  a  sprite  ;  róLÁfCAiTJe,  s.m.  luxuries ;  CAib- 
reAc.-Aij,  adj.  pompous,  ostentatious ;  ceAgriiAij, 
-1Í1Á1L,  v.  a.  aud  n.  meet,  befall ;  cijeAnnur,-uir, 
s.m.,  dominion,  power,  lordship,  jurisdiction,  estate ; 
crxoig,  a  foot ;  cuit>e,  the  tide. 
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I  had  intended  to  insert  in  this  issue  oí 
the  journal  a  dialogue  in  Irish,  as  it  is 
spolcen  in  Waterford,  i.e.,  as  spoken  in  East 
Munster  generally — in  East  Cork,  Water- 
ford,  and  the  adjoining  portions  of  Kil- 
kenny  and  Tipperary  ;  but  I  think  the  fol- 
lowing,  from  the  American  Gaodhal,  better 
than  anything  that  I,  or  anyone  I  know, 
could  write. 


411  Fíied5ft<vó  £115  uomÁs  iui<yó 
-<xiii  ^n  b-p&on<\c. 


s  1141*0  411  intnttmn,  111  éimnn, 

201Í1AÓ  Ia  túímÁfA,  '86. 

21    Paoj\ai5  An  Cpoíóe  : 

*Oo  fUAipeAf  00  teicip  poinc  tAecAncA,  o 
fom,  Aguf  nío]\b'féioip  tioin  a  ó'mfmc  ouic 
50  oe'n  c-ÁCAf  Aguf  aii  nnfneAc  óuiffé  optn 
f ^euÍA  b'fÁ^Aitc  UA1C,  ó  1Í1 AC  C-ACA]\  A^Uf  OO 
iíiáca]\.      Oí  tucjÁip,   o]\m  a  ctup  50  b-puit 

CÚ   50  111 A1C  f  A  C-f  AOJAt  AgUf  Ao'  ftÁltlCe. 

Ce   50   b-ftnt  au    Aoif  a<^    o]\ioeAihumc 

tl01ll   AJUf    1T10     COIf     A1]\    b]\UAC    11A  1l-UA1lÍie 

Aguf  mé  cpom  Agup  tiAÓ  corii  iiiAic  te 
"]\uaó,"  niA]\  fin  fém,  00  cu^Af  téim  Af 
mo  copp  te  ÁCAf  nuAi]\  a  cuAtAi^  mé  aii 
cúncAp  téi]\  c]\umn  00  cÁnng  a  bAite  uaic 
fA  ceAii^A  11*11  tif  "5AojAtAnm.     1p  mó]\  ah  c- 

AlfCflÚ^AÓ  CÁ    A1]\  All    pAOJAt    AHOip    feOCAf 

iiia]\  a  bí  pé  f  ao'ó  i'nuAi]\  a  bíop  A111  buACAltt 

Ó5,  A^Up  CUpA  AO  ^AppÚll. 

UÁ  pomóp   iiA   n-OAomeAÓ   Atioif  Ag   tA- 

bA1]1C     béA]\tA,    1AO    50     tél]\,     UAC     111Ó]\,    A1]\ 

fUAio  nÁ  h-Áice  feo.  4n  aic  feo  hac  ]\Aib 
mó]\Án  béAjitA  ÓÁ  tAbAi]\c  ÓÁ  ficio  btiAOAm 
ó  fom,  acc  feitibe  "gAeóitgé  50  fAipfmg, 
CAtt  fA  bup,  a^  oeutiA  Ab]\Ám  Agup  oáiica, 
aj  ínnpmc  pgeutcA  pÁiiAi^eAÓCA  A^up  eAÓc- 
A]\AÍt)e  A^up  An  pÁiopín  pÁipceAÓ  oÁ  ]\Áó 
Ann  ^ac  05,  Agup  nmÁ  cAomce  gu]\  bpeÁ^ 
teAC  éipceAÓc  teó  a^  cui]\  píop  Áip  óeió-jgnio- 
TiicA|\A  A^up  A1|\  mumci]\  Aii  ce  beAÓ  fince 
fUA|\,  mA]\b  Ai]\  An  5-ctÁp  tÁ  foó]\Aioe,  nó 
oíóce  có]\caiiíi  ;  A^up  ce  50  n-oei]\  OAome 
^up  beAj   aii    f ojtuim   bí    o]\ca,  bA  bpeÁg, 


oeAp  An  cAomcecAii  00  óémioip.  Ilí't  oaoa 
'ge  ctAnn  n a  h-Aimpipe  f  eo  acc  béAptA  Ajjtif 

£A11  1At)  ÁblltcA  A1]\  eACCA]1A  ]\ÁO  nÁ  Ab|\Ám 

a  óeunAÓ.  1p  ooca  hac  b-puit  a  teicéio 
feo  te  ]\Áó  Age  aoii  ci]\  pé  'n  njméin  acc 
'5e  éi]\e. 

nAC  CACAC,  11AC  OÚbAC,  11AC    bfÓllAC  AJjUf 

iiac  oeAtb  aii  f^eut  é  óumn  ?  Cignn-fe 
OAome  Aimpo  A^uf  gAn  pocAt  béA]\LA  A15  a 
n-AicinnAge  h-a  iuácaij\  Agup  111  LAbA|\cAc 
Á11  cLAnn  teo  au  "gAebitmn  acc  béA]\tA. 
ún    t)]\eAtn  a   bíonn  címciott   ci  jce  mójiA 

AgUf  A11     1A]\bAtt    UAipte     11A     SA^pAUAC,     1|* 

gtiACAc  teo  beic  niA]\  peo.  11i  ceA]\c  oahi 
tocc  ó'  pAJAit  A1|\  Aenne.  nuAi]\  a  tAOA]\Aim 
"gAeóitmn  te  ctAnn  mo  ctAmne  ip  béA]\tA 
tAbA]\Aio  tiom  ca]\  11-Aip  50  mmic.  UÁ  'n 
gALAp.  ceuonA  ai]\  Aop  05  iia  oúicce.  UÁ 
iia  p^oitteAnA  "gAttA-pA  A5  cui]\  oei]\e  teif 
aii  njAoÓAitmn  iiia]\  acá  iia  OAome  ó^a  '5 

éirtíj  fUAp  A5  tAbA1]\C  bÓA]ltA,  Agup  Ag 
CAbA1]\C     A    11-AJA1Ó     A1]\     11A    pAIJlgíÓe,     111A]\ 

ni't  oaoa  Aimpo  te  "oeunAÓ  aco.  Hi't  ua 
oAome  ÁbAtcA  aij\  Ab-pÁÓA  cwbAipc  oóib  cÁ 
uaca,  mA]\  ni   't  pcpup  nÁ   geAtt  aco   pém 

ACC    Ag    1A]\|\AO    1llA1]\eACCUm     ó    '11    tÁn'i     50 

o-cí  aii  m-beut.  11a  mAi5i]-ci]\ióe  oa 
5-CACAÓ  aiuac  Ai]\  iia  bóicpe,  cotii  t)011A 
'f  blOt)A]\  AlinpilA  0]\OC  btlAÓ'llCA,  Agup  5A11 

obAip  11Á  511  ó-ó  oÁ  -óeuiiAÓ.  1f  beA^  iiac 
b-fint  Ci]\e  bocc  iia  f Áf  ac  ;  ^ac  aoii  áic 
UAi^neAÓ,  eA]\CA,  ^aii  Anii  acc  fÁitiAi]ie 
oefnA  feAntiA  coiíia]\]vmi    cAtt  'fA  bup  ai]\ 

fUAIO  A1l     pA|\ÓlfCe.       SgOC  11 A    b-feA]\  AgUf 

ptúji  tiA  m-bAn  a^  nncAecc  CAffÁite  uahiii, 
gAti  fA  mbAite  acc  ha  feAHOAome  Agtif  iia 
OAome  ó^a  tiAc  féioi]\  teó  cuip  oíob  aiiiac, 
Aguf  ^aii  mópÁti  oiob-]v\n  fém  ahii. 

Da    TÍ1A1C    All    fÁf    fS^At    flAIUH^eACCA  o' 

mnfin  cú,no  caccajia  |\Áó  óúmn  aij\  cóp aiíi, 
110  coif  ceme  b)\eÁg  iíióiia  oíóce  "5ennj\e. 

ConneÁo  au  c]\eioeAÓ  ;  cAbAi]\   fUAf  00 
ctAiin  a  ti5]\Áó  A^uf  Aim  eAgtA  *0é  Aguf  te 

fgOlt    f  téljeATI,  f  A01  f  111ACC.    OÍOC  C1011  AgAC 

Ai]\  aii  ceAii^A  "gAeóit^e.  ÚAbAip  AipeAcuf 
óoo'  ftÁmce.     SeACAm    aii   b|\Aon    acc    te 
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ríoji-jÁ-ó.  bíon  reAn-Ann-ooijví-óe  r\&  h-Áice 
reo  bAitij;ce  rceAC  5AC  cjtÁcnónA  ■OorhnAig 
A5  éirceo.cc  te  leici)\  pÁT>r\Ai5  piAjiAif 
Agtin  le  t>o  teicin-re.  1r  mór\  An  ÁffAm 
Ai^ne  cuif  •oo  teici]i  onmfA,  mAf — 

VOCABULARV,   IDIOMS,  AND   LOCAL 
PECULIARITIES. 

A  gentleman,  who  is  a  ripe  Irish  scholar,  though  he 
does  not  speak  the  language,  wrote  to  me  lately  to  say  that 
he  is  sometimes  pnzzled  in  trying  to  understand  wbat  I 
think  so  plain  as  not  to  require  explanation  :  tlns  lesson 
I  will  ío  expláin  clearly  enough,  even  íor  the  comprehen- 
sion  of  beginners. 

(i)  pAOf\AÓ,  g.  -r\Aij,  aproper  name,  Power  ;  m  Mun- 
ster,   the    final    g,    in  many  cases,  is  pronounced 
as  g  unaspirated  :  AfjAoríAij  aii  cforóe,  O  Power 
of  my  heart. 
(2)  pomc=nbtnu,  ashare,  -LAeceAncA  =  LAeceAT>,  gen. 
plur.  01  lÁ,  a  day  ;  better  nomn  x>e  LAecib  o  fom, 
a  few  days  ago. 
(j)  7  =  ^511^;   mon  b-féiT>ín  Liom^nion  biro  féi-oin 
I10111  ;  I   could   not  ;  it  was  not  possible  for  me. 
In  the  west  of  Ireland  this  would  be,  níof  C15  Liom; 
.     .     .     a  •ó'mnpnc  thhc,  to  tell  to  thee  ;  recte  & 
innpn  thhc,  or  e  ■o'mnpu  ■omc.     'O  iiiiipn=T>o 
mnpn,  inf.   of  mmr,  tell.     By  speakers,  and  by 
mauy  writers,   too,  in    Ireland,  and   still   more   in 
S  otland,  the  particle  t>o,  sign  of  the  inf.  mood,  is 
incorporated  with  the  verb,  as  if  they  were  asimple 
word,  and  a  =  t>o  is  put  before  tlie  verb,  aspirating 
the  X)  as  in  a  •ómnpiic,  above. 
(4)  50  TJe'n   (r>é  au)  c-ÁCAf,  what  was  the  joy  =  how 
great  was  the  joy  ;  50  -oé  =  CAT>  é,  what  [is]  it.    A11 
niifneAC  T>o  ctnn  ré  oum,  the  courage  it  put  upon 
me  =  gave  me.     'ó'piJAlbc,  like  o'mupnc,  above, 
inf.  of  va§,  find,  get.    C-aca]\  =  o'aca]\  (do  áca]\, 
your  father). 
(6)  bí  LucgÁm  omn,  there  was  gladne^s  on  me  (I  was 
glad)  ;  a  cLof  =  é  x>0  cLof,  to  hear.      $0  mAic  'fA 
c-]-a  >jaL  (ifAn)  in  the  world  =  in   good  circum- 
stances ;    Aguf  ao'    (ahu    x>o)    f  LÁmce,    in   thy 
health. 
(9)  T>i\iT)CAiiiuinc.     M.  fort>i\UTOim,  inf.  orT>]\uTOim,  I 
shut  ;  with  Le,  and   its  compounds,  it   signifies  to 
approach  ;  and  wilh  ó  and  its  compounds,  to  with- 
draw  ;  Ág  'Oi\tocaiíiuiiic  L10111,  drawing  near  me. 
(10)  Ajjuf  mo  coif  (c-of)  Aip  bmiAc  tia  li-UAniie. 
.     on  the  brink  of  tlie  grave.     Liac  for  Liac  in 
Munster  ;    cotii    nu\ic    Le   ]\uat>  as    well   as   red 
(íoxy)  ;  niAnpn  fém,  even  so  ;  nevertheless.     'Oo 
cugúf  Lcim  Ar  nio  conp,  I  leaped  (gave  a  leap)  out 
my  body  ;  Leli-ÁcAf,  with  joy;  'nuAincuAbAig  mé 
Án  cúncur,  when  I  head  tlie  account.     cViuaLaij;, 
past  tense  of  cLumim,   I  hear.     In  Munster  5  is 
for   x>.     An    cúncui-    Léin,    qunnn,    the   account 
clear,  exací — but  the  English  terms   do  not  fully 
express  the  meanings.     (14)  TDo  cAnng  a  bAiLe 
uaic.   tliat    came  hoine  froin   thee.     (15)  5aot>a- 
Lahhi    instead   of  sao-óaiLcc,    in   Munster.     A11 
c-AifcniugA-ó,    the   change  ;    feocur  =reAÓA,  far- 
ther,  more  tlian  :   "Tliere  in  a  gceat  change  in  the 
world,"  feocuf  mAf.  a  bí  ré  pvo  6,  bevond  what 
it    was    long    ago    (compared    to    what).      (18) 
nuAip   Abíor  Ain'  buAÓAill    65,  when  I  was  a 
yo/iM£  man  Ajuf  cu]-a  at>'  gAffún,  and  thou  a  boy. 
Uoiii,\i\  =  ui\iiioi\  iia  n-T)AoineAÓ,  the  most  of  the 
people.     (20)  1A-0  goLein  hac  móu,  they  all  very 


nearly. (not  great).  Aif.  piAro  ha  h-Áice  fo, 
throughout  this  place.  reiLroe=fiLróe,  poets, 
caLL  'r  Abur  hereand  there(beyond  andat  thisside). 
(25)  AbuÁm  Agur  -oáuca,  songs  and  poems. 
SgeuLcA  pAiiUTOeACCA,  storiesof  the  Fianns  (any 
romantic  tales  were  called  fgeuLcA  pAtmúíg- 
eAccA).  (27)  A11  pAronín  rJÁinceAé  x>Á  p&x>  Aim  ^ac 
C15,  the  rosary  reciting  ín  every  house  (the  little 
beads  in  partnership).  niuÁ  cAomce,  women 
kee>iers.  A5  cui\  p'or  A]\,  relating,  x>e\%- 
jníon'iAncA,  good  deeds.  (jo)  An  cé  boAÓ 
(beTOeAb)  wdio  would  be  ;  LÁ  rucnATOe,  funeral 
day  ;  OTOce  cónncATO,  a  wake  night.  CAomceA- 
cÁn,  a  dirge,  or  caouicat)  is  so  called  in  Munster. 
(35)  ní'L  t>at)a  A5  cLahh  iia  h-Aimpne  fo, 
there  is  nothing  with  the  children  of  these  times 
(they  have  nothing).  eAcc]\A  tdo  nÁT),  to  tell  an 
adventure.  1r  -ooca,  it  is  likely,  uac  b-ruiL  a  Leic- 
éro  ro  Le  ]\Áx>,  that  there  is  not  such  as  this  to  be 
said  ;  pé'n  (rÁ  ah)  115^6111,  under  the  sun  ;  aóc 
'ge  ei]\e,  but  with  Ireland  :  'ge^Aije  and  Aige  is 
for  Ag  in  Munster. 

(40)       tlAC  CACAC,   UAC    T)1.lbAC,   11 AC    b]\OUAC,   AJUf 

■oeALb,  is  it  not  sad,  is  it  not  sorrowful,  is  it  not 
grievous,  and  is  it  poor  ?  (45)  CmiéioLL  cigée 
mór\A,  about  great  houses  ;  Aim  lAnbALL  uAifLe, 
in  the  tail  of  the  gentry  ;  cLahh  1110  cLAmne,  my 
children's  children  ;  (50)  if  béAnlA  lAbnATO  Liom 
CA]\  n-Ai-p  50  1111111C,  it  is  English  they  often  speak 
to  me  baclc  again.  SgoiLLeAUA  (i'^oLca)  'JaLL'óa, 
English  schools.  Ag  ctup  (cup)  -oei]\e  Lei|'  ah 
njAOTJALAinn,  putting  an  end  to  the  Irish.  A15 
éi]\je  pJAr,  growing  up.  (55)  A5  cAbAi]\c  a  n- 
AJAró  Aip  11  a  rAinngróe,  giving  their  face  on 
(towards)  the  seas.  ni'L  ■oa'oa  Annro  Le  ■oéAHA'ó 
aca,  there  is  nothing  for  them  to  be  done  here.  11i'L 
11A  -oAoine  Áb^LcA  Á1|\  a  b-pÁT)Á  cAbAir\c  T>óib, 
the  people  are  not  able  to  give  their  wages  to  them. 
CÁ  uaca,  which  they  require.  tlí'L  -rci\ui'  ua 
geALL  aca  rém,  (60)  there  is  not  capital  or 
wealth  with  themselves.  coiii  T)onA,  as  miserable. 
(65)  1r  beAg  11AÓ,  it  is  little  but ;  'ha  pÁ]-Ac,  a 
desert ;  liteially,  in  its  desert.  Jac  aoh  áic  UA15- 
ueAc  eA]\cA,  every  place  lonely  and  desolate.  5A11 
Aim  acc  pÁnAi]\e,  there  not  being  [left]  there  but 
an  odd  person,  ■oe],nA  (T>e  ua)  reAmiA  coniAnfAm 
(f eAn-coiiiAi\f  A111),  of  the  old  neighbours.  Sgoc  ua 
b-peA]\  Agur  pLup  ha  111-bAU,  the  best  of  the 
men  and  the  flower  (flour)  of  the  women.  (71) 
Cui]\(cu]\)  T)iob,  go  away  (put  off  them).  Ajjuf 
5A11  mó]\An  T>iob  pn  rém  Atm,  and  not  many 
even  of  them  there.  (73)  t>uT>  rtiAic  au  rAf,  thou 
wast  a  good  hand  at.  (75)  coir  ceme  riiónA,  near 
the  turf  fire.  ConneÁT)  aii  c]\e'.T>eArii,  keep  the 
fauh  ;  CAbAin  fUAf  t>o  cLahh,  bring  up  thy  chil- 
dren  ;  Aguf  Le  (So)  fgoiL  Aguf  LeigeAun,  and 
with  schooling  and  learning  ;  f aoi  fniAcc,  under 
correction  ;  bíoc  (bÍT>eAT>)  cioii  ajac  ai]\  aii 
ceAiijA  gAebiLce,  havealovefor  thelrish  tongue; 
feACAin  A11  bfAon,  shun  the  drop  ;  acc  Le  po]\- 
5ÁT),  except  with  real  necessity  ;  feAii-AniTouii\it>e 
iia  (85)  liAice,  theold  (?)  of  the  place  ;  bAiLigce 
fceAc  jac  C]\áchóiia  T>oriinAi5,  collected  within 
every  Sunday  evening ;  if  mo]\  au  f  Af  aiíi  Aigne 
cui]\  x>o  Licif  onm-f  a,  great  is  the  satisfaction  of 
mind  thy  letter  put  on  me. 

P.S.  —  The  natives  of  any  locality  in  Ireland  will  find 
but  little  difficulty  in  the  letter  of  ComÁf  1Iuat>  ;  young 
learners  might  get  it  nearlv  by  heart. 
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[I  think  the  Gaelic  Journal  is  to  be  con- 
^ratulated  on  its  correspondents  at  least. 
t  was  conjectured  in  No.  27  of  the  journal 
hat  the  last  stanza  in  Curnane's  song  was 
>y  another  hand,  and  this  correspondent 
hows  whence  that  stanza,  as  well  as  the 
econd  in  the  song,  were  derived.] 

3o  peAji-eAj;Aij\  ijnr-teAbAi]\  iia  5Ae-0,^5e- 
<d  ]%aoi — a^  cj\Ácc  aij\  Abju\n  CújmAín 
pAn  27^p  uniii]\  *oe'n  ipr  a  t>eij\  cu  ^uji  b  é 
)o  cuAijum  nÁ]\  b-réit>i]\  t>o  t>ume  coiii  beA^ 
lAÍt  te  Cú]\nÁn  bocc  aii  ceAcjtAiiiA 
>ei]\e  út> — "mo  cj\eAÓ  A^up  mo  cÁp  ecc." 
Do  ceApAT),  Aj;up  guji  'Ó015  teAc  gun  pte 
15W  eite  t>o  pjne  é.  1p  t>eAt]\Ac  50  b- 
tnt  cu  ceA]\c. 

'Sau  5-cnuApAc  Ab]\Án  a]1]"a  ua  h-Ci]\ionn 
,e  péc]\ie  cÁ  t>Án  -oe  Ainni  "péAjitA  au 
>]\ottAi j  bÁm,"  A£jUp  1]"  ]\Ó  COJWlÍlAlt  A11 
)A]\a  teAC  "oe  '11  g-ceÁc]\AiiiA  t)ei]\e  t>e  jac 
Ji>]iÁn  aca  te  céite.  Cui]\mi  CAob  te  CAob 
At>  : — 

ó  péA]\tA  aii  b^iottAij  bÁín. 

Dó^  ir  m  íte  pÁitce 

3  bA]\]\Aróe  geAt  t>o  tÁiii, 

V  -pé  'niAji|u:uinn-p  gobjiÁcmAji  poj\é  teAc; 

3  itiaji  au  "OAiiipA  'caoí  cu  a  n-t>Án, 

\  péA]\tA  aii  bjiottAi^  bÁm, 

1Á]1  C15  nnre  rtÁn  ó'n  n-AonAÓ. 

é  Ab]\Án  Cú]\nÁm. 

)o  cumAn  Agur  t>o  pÁijic, 

^up  bA]\j\Aróe  ^eAt  t>o  tÁrii, 

3o  t>'  ÍA]i]\vAinn  niA]\  bi]\]i  fpné  teAC  ; 

Vcc  au  beAn  út>  acá  ahi'  ciiÁt) 

11a]\  a  néi^reAt)  cu  1110  cÁp 

)Á]\  ceA^Aió  cupA  ptÁn  co'ceut)  tíiac. 

"DeijipécpegujiAb  ó  OCorhjiAróe  t>opuAiji 
é  An  c-Ab]\Án  ro,  Agur  juji  bé  cuaij\uii  ah 
ume  UApAit  út)  ^u]\  ceApAt)  é  corh  pAt)  ó 
ecopAÓ  nApeAÓcriiAt)  h-Aoipe  "oeu^.  Cuipm 
ujac  é  't)i]\  ceot  A'peite  A^ur  b-reroin  uaji' 
-veA]\j\  au  nit)  a  "óeunrÁnÁ  é  cuj\  'pAii  ijup. 

Uimciott  aii  ceóit,  po  111  a]\  a  t>ei]\ 
)écjue  : — "  It  is  a   melodv  of  no  ordinarv 


beauty — perfectly  Irish  in  the  artful  regu- 
larity  of  its  construction,  and  deeply  im- 
pressed  with  those  peculiar  features  which 
wou'd  give  it  a  claim  to  a  very  remote, 
though,  like  most  of  our  fine  airs,  an  un- 
known  and  undeterminable  antiquity." 

t1i  ]\Aib,  t»o  ]\ei]\  -oeAtr-Ái^ce,  Ann  Ab]\Án 
Cú]\nÁm  acc  iia  ceic]\e  ceAC]\AiimA,  niA]\  nÁ 
bAineAnn  aii  t)Aj\A  ceAim — nu\]\  acá  yé  pAn 
ipr — teip  acc  oi]\eAt).  1p  ceAcj\AiiiA  i  po 
•oe  AbjiAn  eite  .1.  "tllAijie  nntij"  j-enii  ;"  acc 
ní  peACAró  me  ajuaiíi  acc  ah  c-aoh  ]\omn 
An'iÁm  po.  UÁ  pe  fAn  t)A]iA  teAbAji  t>e  Har- 
diman's  Irish  Minstrelsy  a^  cAob  t>uite- 
óige  423.     iiiaj\  a  teAmiAp  — 

A  mÁi]\e  ip  cu  mo  5]\Át>,  &'y  5]iAt>  mo  ó]ioit)e 
t»o  5]*Át), 
5]iAt)  pm  ^au  t>onAr  gAn  éiptmg, 
5]íÁt>  ó  Aoir  50  bÁp,  ^jiÁt)  ó  bAoir  aj  pÁp, 

5j\Át>  cui]\pró  50  t)tuc  pAoi  cj\é  me  ; 
5]tAt)  5A11  rút  te  |AoJAt,  5J\Áó  ^ah  cnuc  te 
]-p]\éit) 
5]\At)  t>'  pÁ^  m e  cj\Áróce  a  n-t)Aoj\bj\oit), 
^JiÁt)  mo  5]\Át)  caj\  limÁib,  A'p  a  pAiiiAit  pút» 
t)e  5JiÁt). 
1]'  Aii-nuAt)  é  te  rÁJAit  a^  Aen  yeAj\. 

Hitti<Jiii  O'CeAttAig. 
tom-iiA-SeAcÁn,  20^  tÁ  1úit,  1888. 


pé^Rl^  ^11  bnottúiS  b^m. 
1. 

-dcÁ  cAitin  t»eAp  Am'  cj\Át>, 

Le  btiAt)Am  Agup  te  tÁ, 

1p  m  péAt)Ann  a  pÁ^Ait  te  bjiéAgAt) ; 

11í't  Aijxe  ctir  te  ]\Át>, 

T)Á  g-CAHAIt)  pji  te  nm Á, 

11ÁJ\  CA1CeA111A1]\  ^AH   CAbACC  téi-]'i  : 

"Oo'n  p\Ainc  nó  oo'n  SpÁm, 

*Oa  t)-ceijeAt>  mo  5J*Át>, 

50  ]\AJAmn-pi  ^ac  tÁ  t)Á  peAÓAin, 

1r  niA]\  a  b-puit  pé  a  n-t)Án 

"Oumn  An  Amni]\  ciúm  peo  t)'  px^Ait 

11  c  !  111  ac  1l1uij\e  11  a  n-gjiÁ]'  -o'  Áj\  pAoj\At). 
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II. 

'Sa  cAitífl  ÓAitce  btÁc 

"OÁ  ■O-CUgAf  peA]\C  If  5J1Á-Ó, 

11  Á  CAbA1]\-ri   ^AC  C]\AC  "ÓA111    é]\At)  ; 

'Sa  iíacc  Ainni]\  n'iín  ahi  "óeÁi  j, 

1\e  bÚAt>  ir  111A0111  'ha  LÁnn, 

T)a  n-j;Ab<jniAir  a  c  Áic-p  ceile : 

pó^  ip  nnte  rÁitce, 

'S  bA]i]\Ait>e  geAb  t)o  tÁrii, 

■Aré    'níA]\]\rmnn-p    50   b]\Ác   mA]\    pppéi-ó 

beAc ; 
'S  111  A]\  An  "OAriirA  'caoi  cu  a  n-oÁn, 
^\  péA]\ÍA  An  l)]\otlAi  j  bÁm, 
11Á]\  C15  nnre  ptÁn  ó'n  n-AonAc. 


THE  PEARL  OF  THE  WHITE 
BREAST. 


There's  a  colleen  fair  as  May, 

For  a  year  and  for  a  day 

I  have  sought  by  ev'ry  way, — Her  heart  to 

gain. 
There's  no  art  of  tongue  or  ej^e, 
Fond  youths  vvith  maidens  try, 
But    I've   tried    with  ceaseless    sigh, — Yet 

tried  in  vain. 
If  to  France,  or  far-off  Spain, 
She'd  cross  the  watery  main, 
To  see  her  face  again, — The  seas  I'd  brave. 
And  if 'tis  heaven's  decree 
That  mine  she  may  not  be, 
May  the  Son  of  Mary  me — In  mercy  save. 

Oh,  thou  blooming  milk-white  dove, 

To  whom  I've  given  true  love, 

Do  not  ever  thus  reprove — My  constancy. 

Tliere  are  maidens  would  be  mine, 

With  wealth  in  hand  and  kine,' 

If  my  heart  would  but  incline — To  turn 

fium  tlice. 
But  a  kiss,  with  welcome  bland, 
And  touch  of  thy  fair  hand, 
Are  all   that  I'd  demand,— Wouldst  thou 

not  spurn  ? 
For  if  not  mine,  dear  girl, 
Oh,  Snovvy-breasted  Pearl  ! 
May   I    never   from   the   Fair— With   life 

return  ! 


FROM   CAPTAIN   NORRIS  TO  THE  HON.  SEC. 
OF  THE  GAELIC  UNION. 

AfAOi  fojLumcA  cíonj]\Át>Aig. 

t)o  piAip?Ar  750  Liéin  "oe'n  c-reAccniAt>  LÁ  •oeuj  t>e 
1111ia]\ca,  Agur  50  ■001111111  bAt>  cAicneAthAc  Liotn  niAn  -oo 
Léijró  p'.  Oei|\  cú  ínnce  hac  t>óij  LeAC  50  b-pnL 
mónÁn  p?Ap*  AgAtnrA  A]\  &r\  méro  oibne  Agur  niAiceAfA 
acá  oéuncA  cne  fAOÚAn  comcuihAmn  nA  jLeiróiLge  A 
n-einmn.  50  b-p5lj\i'ó  t>tÁ  ó]\c.  1S  beAg  a  ceAJ- 
liunjeAnu  Annr  ah  c-reAn-tnicAij  eAO]\Aib,  nÁ  bróeAnn 
a  por  AjAmne  Annro  co  Luaic  A'r  cAnLAi'seAnn  ré  Ann 
buj\  meArg,  Aj;ur  ir  ré  mo  bnon  c]\om  hac  bpuL  cua]\- 
ArjbÁiL  mór  meipieAriiLA  A5  ceacc  cujAinn  ua  n-A]\ 
n-oiLéAn  n-ÁLumn  ngLAr  ca]\  ah  mui]\  liióin.  1r>  beAj; 
ir  gA-ó  •óuic  a  11-mpnc  •0A111  ah  obAi]\  cnuAit)  acá  ix>in 
LÁiiiAib  ajac  rém  Ajur  aj  aii  g-cui,o  eiLe  •o'en  cotii- 
cuniAun  cíonjnÁ'ÓAc,  aóc  cá  ah  obAi]\  mAic,  Ajur  ir 
p'u  An  rtocA]\  Agur  &n  cofOAr  í.  11í  h-Aon  lóuguA'ó  50 
m-beróeA'ómí-iiieirneAc  om\Amn  Anoir  Agur  A|\ír  'nuAin 
a  crómí'o  A11  neAiiifunm  acá  aj  eineAnncAib  Aimr  An 
•o-ceAiigAm  tiiín  linLir  but>  ceA]\c  oóib  a  cLeAccujjA'ó. 
11ac  n-t>óij;  LeAc  50  b-fuiL  uiaLLacc  éigm  A]\  fLiocc 
11A  hjaoóaL'  rA  nÁt>  50  n-TmiLcuijeAtin  rÍAt>  An  ceAtijjA 
bneÁj  cuj  roLur  t>o'n  t>oiiiAn  ruL  t>o  pnuAÍuijeA'ó  nÍAth 
An  An  ■o-ceAngAm  thALLuijce,  nÁ]\  LAbAin  ]:ocaL  uiaié 
rór  A]\ÍAm  aj\  ron  ha  b-eineAnn,  nó  A]\  ron  aoh  •oume, 
nó  Aon  ní'ó  T)o  bAmeAf  Léice  :  50  •o-cójAnn  p'At)  ruAr 
aii  c-rLAc  T)o  rmAócuijeAf  íao,  Ajur  nAc  TD-cu^Ann  riÁt) 
acc  rúiL  cAm  A]\  ceAnjAm  11A  haoiíi  Aguf  ha  n-oLLAih. 
Acc  a  coiiicutiiAmn  t)íLi]%  a  Ch]\AobA,  t>e  poLpúJAncAÓ 
iia  1i-ei]\eAim,  LeAnAró  t)e'n  obAinniAié,  Ajur  nÁLeigró 
•oo'n  1]\i]-LeAbAn  cuicnn.  Cui^it)  gun'nuAin  a  bíoeAnn 
An  rAi5t)iú]\  c]\ójac  a  LÁ]\  An  caúa,  if  ceAnc  x>ó  ay\ 
meirneAc  ir  mó  x>o  beié  Aige.  CÁ  t>o  rjeuL  'rAn  Lici]\ 
corAiiiuiL  Le  r\-&^  rjjeuL  rém  Annp  ;  CÁ  beÁjÁn  t)ínn  aj; 
oib)\íuJAt)  50  "oíaii  aj\  ron  A]\t)-ceAn5An  Agur  A]\  -o-ci'ne 
Agur  mó]\Án  a  j;Ái]\it>e  -púmn  niAr>  jeALL  An  Án  rAocA]\, 
aj  rAoiLcm  5U]\b'  ÍAt>  rém  acá  cíALLmAn. 

ní'L  5At>  -óinnpnn  iiac  gAn  cort>Ar  ir  réroir.  ah  obAin 
ro  t>o  t>éAiiAt>,  Lei|\  OÁ  LAijeAt)  ay\  iíiaic  t>o  cijeAnn 
Ar  A]\  r aoca]\,  ir  món  An  t>icpn  acá  Annr  An  t>ucai§  ro 
Airoíut)  Aguj-  T)eic  m-bLiAt>nA  ó  fom  An  fuimiúgAt>  nA 
■gAoróiLge.  t)o  bíoeAT)  nÁi]\e  A]\  An  cuaca  but>  gAn- 
bAróe  a  LéijeAnn  A1]\  gun  ÉU15  ]"é  p>caL  oe  ceAn^Atn 
a  cí]\e.  A511]-  cÁ  a  por  A5  t)ÍA  50  5-cuinpeAt)  curo  aca 
a^aL  aj  ^Aimtie,  ac,  cun  a  hjoca  C]\e  nA  pnuiLc,  A5 
•oéAHAT)  puncÁm  T>íob  pím  ]-uL  Ain-beiT)íf  bLiA-ÓAm  'pm 
ci]\.  Anoir  buit)eACU)-  Le  TDía,  cá  Án  t>-ceAiij;A  Ár.fAÓ 
mót>AiiuiiL  A]\  rAt>  Aguf  LeiceAT)  ua  ct]\e  móine  yo. 
11í'L  nÁi)\e  Aun  a  LaV>ai]\c  111'or  111Ó,  Aguf  ir  tm'nic  t)o 
cLoirceAj\  1  hia)\  At>bA)\  fgpioÁLA  AtneArj;  UArAL  yop 
Laihaca  a  n-ÁicetiA  nÁn  fAotLeAmAn  50  )\icreAt>  p'  50 
■oeo.  bí-óit)  114  t)Aoine  ir  Áinoe  'fAn  5-CACAin  ro  Anoif 
A5  54c  '0<5>1^  A5ur  coniifémim  a  bítieAiiii  Agumn,  Agur 
cÁro  rgoiLceAHA  nuAt>A  oÁ  5-cun  A)\  bun  Agur  aj  thjL  a 
n-iomAt>AihLAcc  Ann  ^ac  cacai)\  Annr  11A  fcÁioib  conh- 
ceAtigAiLce  ro.     111a]\  a  tieiiA  cú  mnr  aii  LAbAi)\cín  00 
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1]\  CÚ  CU5Att1,  1li  gAtt  Olbl]\,  AgUf  COfOAf  AgUf  fA1]\e 
„ÚC  1f  félt>1]\  tltttt  TDU"L  AU  AJAIT».       ^gUf  A1101f,  A  f  A01 

Lir  ció]\j|\Á-óiiiAin,  11A  ll-AbAin  50  buÁc  v.Ác  b-ftnL 
i,  nÁ  aii  coittcuriiAiin  ÁLumn,  neAriicuícijce  '\-&x\  obAin 
;Á  fíb  a  ■oéAHA'ó.  CAbAff ait>  An  fÁf  at>  AigeAucA  ■oo 
\bfAit)  fíb  Af  A11  ftnuAme  guu  •óéAnAiriAiu  bún 
oibLiojjÁro  •oo  coniiLióttA'ó  t>o  tuu  •o-ceAttjdm 
oucAriiAit  Ajur  00  bún  riAifuín,  t>UALj;Af  At/bAt 
!b.  CAbAinp'ó  A11  rinuAÍneA'ó  rm  fem  fLAiéeAf  beAg 
íb  Aimr  au  c-fAoJAL  ro,  Ajur  Le  conjpiATh  t)é,  rLAi- 
íAr  rhóu  nAOTttéA  'uuaiu  a  beró  t>ei]\e  le'n  búu  115110 
aic   Aimro.      11 Á  Léig  t>o'n    1uir-LeAbAu   bÁruJAt)  ! 

A1Cf1T>    p'b    10obA1]\C  t)0  CAbAipC    (trlA]\  ACÁ   CU1T)  'OÍntt 
•oéÁttA'Ó     AttttfO)    A]\     fOtt     11A     111A1CeAfA    A1Í1A1]\f1t)    A 

-cuorócib  ua  u-'OAoíneA'ó  cÁ  Le  ceAcc,  Ajuf  t)o  coitú- 
AOf  ait>  ríb  beo  uuaiu  a  beró  fíb  niAub.  bu-ó  tíiaic 
lom  cu  t)0  f5]\iobAt>  ÓU5A111  Auoir  Aguf  A]\íf-  tlÁ 
eA]\inuit)  au  c-luif-LeAbAu  t>o  cuu  cugAm  jac  uÁice. 
.uoir,  uí  bot>AurAt)  éú  níor  tnó  Aunr  An  5-cotttUAt)  ro, 
cc  rAttf Ait>  ttié  t>o  feiubifeAC  50  Ti-uiíiaL. 

ComÁf  111  ac  'OÁibi  t)e  lloufAt). 


PECULIAR  LOCALISMS. 

Dear  Mr.  Fleming — Piease  allow  me  so  send  you  a 
ew  words  and  pbrases  for  the  journal,  which  are  in  daily 
se  here  in  Dalriada,  north  of  County  Antrim,  known 
lso  by  the  name  of  the  Rowte,  Route,  Ruta,  Rutach,  &c. 

1.  Qui. — When  a  cow  calves  they  immediately  ask, 
'  is  it  a  qui  ?  "  meaning  is  it  a  heifer  calf  she  has  had. 
rhe  i  is  in  qui  sounded  like  the  personal  pronoun  I.  For 
nstance,  my  own  cow  has  had  five  quis  or  quois  in  suc- 
ession.     Is  it  from  Gaelic  ? 

2.  Lippin. — I  couldn't  lippin  him  ;  that  is,  I  could  not 
tot  trust  him.  She  wouldn't  lippin  me  with  anything  ; 
hat  is,  she  would  not  entrust  me  with  anything.  I  how- 
ver  came  upon  this  word  in  0'Reilly's  Irish  Dictionary, 
vhich  is  Lipm,  trusting  to,  confiding  in.  Lipm  (lipeen), 
he  same  author  says,  is  a  small  measure  in  Scotland  called 
1  lippie. 

3.  Mislippin. — This  word  means  to  neglect,  as,  he 
nislippins  his  work.  He  mislippened  the  message  or 
:nand  he  got. 

\.  Dellegon. — This  means  the  light  between  day  and 
íight — twilight.  It  is  like  day-light-gone,  three  syllables. 
jut  the  second  one  very  short.  They  were  not  home  till 
lelligun.  They  ate  their  supper  at  dellegun,  that  is,  at 
wilight. 

5.  Chiuc  or  ciuc.  A  ciuc  is  a  hook  or  sichle  to  shear 
)r  cut_  grass  or  corn  with.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  pro- 
rouncing  this  word,  as  the  first  c  or  ch  is  sounded  like  the 
;  aspirated  in  Irish,  and  the  i  next  it  is  very  short.  "  Go 
ind  get  me  the  ciulc  till  I  shear  some  grass." 

6.  Skeec  or  skeech.  The  c  or  ch  in  this  word  has  the 
liphaU-  or  guttural  sound,  as  in  Irish.  It  means  ready 
:o  fly  away  or  run  off ;  as,  that  horse  is  very  sceec  (skeec) 
an  it.  You  need  not  bridle  or  curb  me,  I'm  not  so  very 
jceec,  that  is,  I  am  not  going  to  run  oíf. 

7.  Kiddacs. — This  is  a  word  used  bj-  a  County  Down 
woman  residing  in  this  locality,  and  means  duds,  gar- 
ments.  "  I  have  too  many  ldddacs  or  kiddags  on  me  ;" 
said  when  a  lot  of  duds  are  worn  or  wrapped  about  thc 
head  and  shouldeis.  This  is,  no  doubt,  an  Irish  word, 
for  0'Reilly's  dict.  has  CiT>et>5,  a  blanket,  a  poor 
coverlet. 


8.  Farlans. — When  one  is  eadng  very  heartily,  it  is 
said,  "Vouare  for  filling  the  farlanes  to-day."  What 
inside  nooks  or  crannies  are  meant  by  it   I  do  not  know. 

9.  How  is  fhe  Irish  word,  a  nurru  (last  year)  spelled? 
Also  a  nurri/iur,  meaning  aftertomorrow  I  have  heard 
the  latter  expressed  by  an  óirhir,  i.e.,  aftermorrow,  in 
Glenbush  here. 

10.  CuahuaoiL — This  word  is  given  in  last  journal  at 
page  67,  and  not  in  O'R's  dict.  I  heard  an  old  Irish 
speahing  woman  of  Renadtiompan,  County  Waterford, 
say  it  meant  a  hearse. 

11.  CAUAf  or  cauas.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  this 
word  in  books,  and  do  no  know  the  correct  spelling 
thereof.  It  was  used  by  Rody  Walsh,  of  Shanballyanne, 
County  Waterford,  in  this  way,  'iiuaiu  a  bí  An  CA]\b 
a  'caua]',  that  is,  when  the  bull  was  bellowing  and  lifting 
tufts  of  earth  with  his  fore  leg.  It  appears  to  mean  the 
peculiar  noise  or  challenge  the  bull  was  maldng. 

12.  De  noum,  cÁ  ré,  purpose  he  is,  and  Dhoomas  or 
dumas,  feigning,  pretending,  I  am  unable  to  find. 

D.  B.  MULCAHY,  P.P.,  M.R.I.A. 

Moyarget,  Co.  Antrim. 


USEFUL   JOTTINGS. 

(Rev.  Eugene  0'Growney.) 

1.  ChuAit)  niéAbAiLe=I  went  home.  What  is  the 
A  here,  and  why  is  the  b  of  bAite  aspirated  ? 

The  idea  of  " home"  is  expressed  in  Irish  by  aii  bAite, 
a  phrase  that  literally  might  be  translated  "  the  village." 
"  At  hon/e"  is  mr  ah  111-bAile,  AnnfAtt  111-bAíLe.  There 
is  no  danger  of  confounding  " at  hotne"  with  "in  the 
village,"  for  this  latter  phrase  is  A1]\  au  111-bAite,  as  in  the 
song  : — 

CÁ  cAitín  aiu  au  m-bAite  ro 

•A]\  Ab  Anini  t>í-p  111Ái]\e. 
"  To  home,"  then,  would  naturally  be  t>o'n  bAite,  or 
cum  A11  bAite,  and  this  second  form  would  become  un  a' 
bAite  or  '11A  bAite  in  the  spoken  language,  at  least,  of 
Ulster  and  Connaught.  This  is  not  mere  conjecture,  for 
'ua  bAite  is  the  form  used  in  lunir1  eogAm.  In  all 
probability,  therefore,  a  bAite  is  what  remain  ofcmn  au 
VjAite,  and  this  will  explain  the  a  and  the  aspiration. 

2.  ^Xu  cAmmg  (hangee)  ré  teAC  is  the  West-Con- 
naught  pronunciation  of  what  is  commonly  spelled  A]\ 
cAicttij  (hahnee)  ré  teAC.     Why  this  pronunciation  ? 

CAicmim  and  CAicneAc  are  the  forms  of  the  verb  and 
adjective  used  by  Scotch  Gaels  in  Ulster,  and  North 
Connaught.  From  the  verb  come  cAicneAiii  and  caic- 
ueAiiiAc  ;  from  CAicneAc  is  formed  cAicnigun.  In  all 
these  words  the — cn— was  found  to  be  a  rather  harsh 
sound,  and  was  changed  to  •on,  and  this  became 
nn  as  usual,  just  as  nunt>tte=:r,ittne  has  become  tmiitine 
in  Meath.  It  appears  to  be  a  mistahe  then  to  aspirate  the 
second  c  of  these  words,  for  in  all  places  where  11  and  nn 
are  pronounced  correctly,  ^^11111151111  tic,  and  not  caic- 
11151111,  &c,  are  the  words  heard.  What  spelling  should 
be  adopted,  CAicrnjjntt,  CAIC11151111  or  cAittttt5iiii  ?  This 
is  a  question  for  Irish  scholars  to  answer. 

3.  50  tl-CÍ  AU  ChÁir5.  I   which  js  correct  ? 
^O  t)-C1   A11   5-CA1f5.  ) 

50  t>-cí  in  old  Irish  1=50  t>-ciocfAtt>  in  the  modern 
language ;  hence  the  eclipsis  after  50.  In  phrases  such 
as  50  t>-cí  A11  ChÁif5,  50  t>-ci  was  seen  to  be  equivalent 
to  a  preposition  (—  until,  till),  and  so  instead  of  being 
regarded  as  a  verb  followed  by  its  nominative,  it  began  to 
be  used  as  an  ordinary  preposition  (  =  till;   to)  followed 
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by  the  dative.  This  is  evidently  a  wrong  use  of  the 
phrase.  Indeed,  in  the  best  Irish-speaking  districts  of 
Connaught,  50  •o-cí  is  yet  followed  by  the  noniinative. 

It  is  evident  also  that  the  use  of  50  t>-cí  should  as  far 
as  possible  be  restricted  to  cases  where  it  would  preserve 
its  true  meaning — 50  T>-ciocpAró.  Such  uses  of  it  as  in 
cÁirnc  pe  50  ■o-cí  mé,  are  uncalled  for  ;  there  is  no  lack 
of  suitable  prepositions. 

The  same  future  of  C151111  is  yet  used  in  another  phrase, 
fub  A  T>-cí  =  puL  a  T)-ciocpAit)  ;  where  fuL  a  t>-cí  has 
come  to  be  used  as  a  preposition  =  j\onvi.  Hence  ]mL  & 
■o-cí  bpAT)  =  before  long.  This  is  not  very  good  Irish,  for 
bf &x>  is  not  a  noun,  but  tbe  remains  of  1  bpAT>  an  adverb. 
However,  it  is  preferable  to  puL  1  topax)  which  is  heard 
also,  and  in  which  puL  is  incorrectly  used  as  a  preposition. 


A  VOORNEEN    DEELISH. 

The  moment  was  sad   when  my  love  and  I 
parted, 

A  voorneen  deelish,  Eileen  Og. 
As  I  kissed  off  her  tears,  I  vvas  nigh  broken- 
hearted, 

A  voorneen  deelish,  Eileen  Og; 
Wan    was   her   cheek,  which  hung  on  my 

shoulder; 
Damp    was    her    hand — no    marble    was 

colder ; 
I  felt  that  I  never  again  should  behold  her, 
A  voorneen  deelish,  Eilecn  Og. 

When    the    "word  of  command  "  put  our 
troops  into  motion, 

A  voorneen  deelish,  Eileen  Og, 
I   buclded  on  my  knapsack,  to  cross    the 
wide  ocean, 

A  voorneen  deelish,  Eileen  Og  ; 
Brisk  were    our    troops — all    roaring    like 

thunder, 
Pleased    with    the    vovage — impatient    for 

plunder — 
I  felt  that  my  heart  was  nigh  torn  asunder, 
A  voorneen  deelish,  Eileen  Og. 

Long  I  fought  for  my  country,  far,  far  from 
my  true  love, 

A  voorneen  deelish,  Eileen  Og ; 
All  my  pay  and  my  booty  I  hoarded  for 
you,  love, 

A  voorneen  deelish,  Eileen  Og. 
Peace  being  proclaimed,  I  escaped  from  the 

slaughter, 
Landed  at  home — my  sweet  girl,  I  sought 

her— 
But  sorrow,  alas !    to  the  cold    grave  had 
brought  her, 

A  voorneen  dcclish,  Eileen  Og. 


&  rHímnín  tMUs. 

-dcA]\]uní;ce  ó'n  SA^r-beú^lA  té  pÁonAic 
Scúnoún. 


btró  b]tóiiAc  aii  móimeAnc  gu}\  féolAr  óm' 
5]uvó-5eAl, 

Óm'  múi]\nín  "oítir,  Cibtin  Ó5, 
T)o  pó^Ap  a  -oeó]\A  'rmo  -ó]\ótAn  -oa  b]\ÁcA-ó, 

111o  múi]\rn'n  tn'tir,  Cibtín  Ó^ ; 
Dtró  bÁn   bocc  a  ^iúa-ó,  00  bí   téi^ce  A1]\ 

mo  ^ÚAlAinn, 
DtTO    cÁir  í  a    tÁm — ní    ]\Aib    mÁ]imA]\    ní 

b'pÚAi]\e — 
T3o  rmuAmeAr  ^u]\   coí-óce  mo  trioccujt  óm' 
rcÚAt>Aine, 

Óm'  múinnín  -oitir,  Cibtin  Ó5. 

Lé  h-éimeAÓc  rocAit  cúacail,  but>  tÚAim- 
neAÓ  Á]\  m-búróne, 

&  múi]\nín   t>ítir,   Cibtín    Óí^, 
"Oo    jtéur-Ar   50   bÚA-ÓA]\cA,  cum    gtÚAirce 
ca]\  CAoroe, 

Óm'  n'u'n]\nín  t>itir,  Cibtin  Ór; 
bu-ó  túcmA]\  Á]\  rtÚAijce,  aj  ÚAlrAi]\c  50 

^téobcAÓ, 
ÍTIíopoigpeAC  cum    ]\úacaiji,  t>'éir  túArgA-ó 

nA  bócnA — 
A^ur  -oío5]\Aip  mo  ó]\oit>e-re  t>á  tíonA-ó  'r 
"OÁ  ó]\ótoc, 

&  múi]inín  "oítir,  Cibtín  Ó15. 

bub  -óíac]\ac  An   ÍA]\juit  'r  bub  cíAn-pA-OA 
óm'  ]\éAiriAin, 

Óm'  múi]\nín  trítir,  Cibtin  Ó5, 
T)o  cAip^eAp  A]\  piA-oAp,  té  DÍAn-^eAn  mo 
ctéib  "01, 

111  o  múi]\nin  t>ítir,  Cibtin  Ó5  ; 
A\\\  pó^Aijic  aii  c-rÚAniinip,  x)o  tÚACAf  ó'n 

Á]\1Í1AC, 
-d<5       CArAÚ     A1]\      CÚA1]\1]^     mo      fÚAb-CAltín 

5]\Á-Ó1Í1A1]\ 

^CC    pÁ]\A01]\  !    ']<A11    ÚAI5     A  peAt)    rÚA]\A]'-]'A 

m'  Át)bA]\ — 

111  o  múinnin  t>itir,  Cibtín  Óg. 
Friars'  Walk,  Cork, 
I5th  September,  1888. 

Dr.  Sigerson,  a  good  many  years  since,  made  a  very 
spirited  translation  of  this  song,  but  Mr.  Stanton  never 
saw  it  ;  I  believe  never  heard  of  it. — E.  G.  J. 
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NOTES,  QUERIES.— REPLTES  TO.  I. 


The  following  replies  have  been  received  from  Irish 
scholars  as  to  the  use  of  the  words  in  the  margin  in  their 
respective  localities ;  a  better  omen  still  for  the  preser- 
vation  of  the  Irish  language  is  that  young  students  who 
are  not  themselves  Irish  speakers  have  enquired  from  old 
Irish-speaking  people  in  respect  of  the  meaning  of  these 
words.  [We  would  request  from  Mr.  Brady  and  Mr. 
Lynch  an  occasional  poem  or  song  or  story — any  plaiu, 
simple  ones  still  in  the  memory  of  the  people  ;  difficult 
ones  are  not  so  necessary.] 

CeA]\c    peA-óA,    a    pheasant.— Mr.     Stanton    and    Mr' 
MacCabe. 
,,  the  same  as  ceA]\c  vr»A0ic     SíoLATjóir\. 

,,  water  ousel. — ImokiIly  Correspondent. 

SúnjjÁ,  All  that    portion  of    the  body  included 

under  the  terms,  pelvis,  fnndamentiiin, 
&c,  applied  in  contempt  when  the 
toitt  ensemble  presents  some  malforma- 
tion. — Mr.  Brady,  Ruan,  N.S.,  County 
Clare. 
,,  the  lower  parts  of  the  body.—  SíoLATJÓin. 

lojAin,  excitable,  easily  moved  to  ánger  ;   often 

applied  to  a  mule  given  to  kicking. — 
Mr.  Finian  Lynch,  Kilmakerin,  N.S. , 
Co.  Kerry. 
pÁmceAé,  a  fat  hen,  duck,  hare,  &c. — Mr.  Lynch. 

,,  (pronounced    pÁinpéAC   in  Duhallow),  a 

large,  well-conditioned  cat,  &c. — Mr. 
MacCabe. 
,,  in  Slcibbereen,  do. — Mr.  O'Brien. 

pÁmcín,  in  Clare,  a  fat  little  animal. — Mr.  Brady. 

SeACÁn,  American    thrush,   missel    thrush. — Mr. 

Brady. 
,,  Norwegian  thrush. — Mr.  Lynch. 

,,  stone  thiush.— -SíoLat>ói]\. 

,,  ajay  thrush. — Imokilly  Correspondent. 

,,  a  field-fare. — Mr.  Stanton. 

Scnó  &  Ve&$   5A11    •Ainm,   from   the  modern 

Babylon  has  sent  a  distich  with  its 
translation  exemplifying  the  meaning 
attached  to  the  word  in  journal  No.  29. 
A  woman  not  recognising  her  hus- 
band  who  had  been  long  absent  said  to 
him  on  his  return  :  — 

"tli    onm  but>  cói]\  ■omc   rc]\ó   & 
ctnp  roAÍ, 
11í  cuinvnm  vaí  -o'  óoriiAin  acc  cLó 
rin  niAic ;" 
"  It  would  not  be  right  for  you  now  to 
venture  on  bold  freedoms  with  me.     I 
would  judge  of  you  from  your  appear- 
ance  to  be  nothing  but  an  honest  man." 
We  solicit  further  favours  from  this  cor- 
respondent.     Mr.  Stanton  says  :  "All 
over   East   Cork,  rcnó   t>o   ctnn    A1|\ 
means  simply   to   speak  to,  or  salute 
a  person."    In  Kerry,  according  to  Mr. 
Lynch,  fC]\ó  is  an  extravagant,  stray- 
ing  expedition.     Perhaps  "dissipation" 
is  a  better  meaning  than  extravagance, 
which  is  the  word  in  dicts. 
o]\éoj\Ac,  vigorous,míc]\eo]\Ac,  feeble. — Mr.  Brady. 

Nearly  all  the  correspondents  give  kin- 
dred  meanings. 
SpAnjAfíCAc,     a  cow  bepond  calving. — Imokilly  Cor- 
respondent. 


SeAcc  njALAin )  fevers,  agues,  &c,  got    by  outlaws  on 

An  c-]'Leibe    >       the  hills. — Imokilly  Correspondent. 

,,  The  seven  curses  pronounced  in  Deuter- 

onomy  xxii.  17  et  seq. — Mr.  Carmody. 

Explanations  required — especially  of  the  words  under- 

lined. 

1r  "oe'n  T>omir  An  T>oi]\reot]\eAcc. 

1r  ioniiAii  beAn  Af  bnÁCAin. 

nio  •oocA]\-rA  aii  cj\ioc  Aiioip  t>om  fíon-cÁibLeAT>. 
(What  kind  of  injury  is  this?) 

111íLe  A1]\  jac  CAob  Aim  -oo  (-oe)  fAO|\-meAr  vÁ 
ó]\AnnAib. 

O-iotm  cocÁm  A'r,  pink  ;  aihi  t>'á  nomc  (]\onm)  A]\ 
mtiÁib  ója.     (What  sort  of  flower  so-called?) 

C]\AntiA  (cnAnm)  rbAOT>A[T>]  Le  cq]\a-ó.  (Also  of  rLAOo, 
applied  to  the  human  hair.) 

SiubALóro,  how  differ  from  fuibáL? 

3u]\  iiio]\  aii  fCAmc  Leó  LÁ  x>'Á  n-Aimpi]\  •oo  -óuL  a 
b-pÁfAÓ.     (Said  of  a  class  rather  fpnd  of  hoarding.) 

11í  b|\AC  beAg  éAt>c]\om  rmn  é,  said  a  poet  of  a 
cataract  or  cloud  on  his  eye  ;  is  there  such  a  cloud  called 
p  01111  ? 

[A  friend,  who  is  an  unselfish  friend  of  the  Irish  lan- 
guage,  said  to  me  :  You  and  Mr.  Russell  can  say  bitter 
things  of  each  other,  but  will  they  serve  the  Irish  lan- 
guage  ?  In  deference  to  my  friend's  opinion,  I  recast  my 
reply  to  Mr.  Russell's  letters ;  I  attempted  to  say  the 
mildest  things,  but  after  a  considerable  loss  of  time  and 
labour,  I  find  that  the  most  bitter  things  I  can  say  of  these 
letters  is  to  quote  them.  The  open  letter  was  treated  of 
in  the  G.  /.,  No.  28  ;  the  extracts  frcm  it  in  this  article 
are  marked  a,  b,  &c  His  second  letter,  the  corrected 
one,  was  crushed  out  of  the  journal — it  will  be  given  in 
the  next — the  extracts  from  it  are  marlccd  y,  k2,  &c] 


DOES  C1U1111  ALWAVS  TAKE  THE  GEN.  CASE 
AFTER  IT? 

This  is  the  second  of  Mr.  Russell's  issues,  and  the 
one  that  has  mostly  given  rise  to  the  bitterness  reproved 
by  my  friend.  I  would  very  willingly  let  the  matter  drop  ; 
but  too  much  capital  has  been  made  out  of  Mr.  Russell's 
letters  by  those  who  would  use  them  for  a  purpose  that  he, 
you  would  imagine,  cannot  be  pleased  with.  A  good 
many  of  our  readers  will  recollect  that  Mr.  Russell  raised 
this  discussion  in  November,  1883,  if  not  sooner.  To  put 
an  end  to  this  controversy,  I  will  try  and  make  the  matter 
so  plain  that  our  beginners  can  understand  it  : — (a.)  cum 
is  a  compd.  prep.,  and  in  Irish  compd.  prepositions  take 
after  them  a  gen.  case  of  nouns.  In  Irish,  too,  "the  in- 
finitive  mood  ofactive  verbs  ....  takes  the  accus. 
case  when  the  noun  is  placed  before  it." — O'Don.,  Ir.  Gr., 
p.  384.  Here,  then,  are  two  rules  of  grammar  clashing — 
hozv  can  they  be  reconciled?  A.  beAti  CAomce,  at  Bally- 
donagh,  parish  of  Clonmult,  county  of  Cork,  said  over  the 
mortal  remains  of  a  friend,  that  her's  "  was  the  expert 
hand  in  parlour  or  in  kitchen  tosalt  butter  or  meat,"  &c 
"  Chum  im  110  peotL  T)o  f-AiLLeA'ó."  I111  and  veoíL  are  in 
the  accus.  before  the  inf.  x>o  fAiLLeAt).  They  should  be 
genitives  after  cum,  said  Mr.  Russell,  in  1S83  ;  and  he  re- 
peated  this  in  the  open  letter,  and  he  asserted  that  Dr. 
O'Donovan  was  on  his  side.  We  have  seen  above  a  por- 
tion  of  what  O'Donovan  said.  (d.)  In  the  following  page, 
385,  O'Donovan  added  that  when  a  prep.  went  before  a 
verb  in  the  infin..  some  writers  would  make  the  noun 
between  the  prep.  and  the  verb  be  governedby  the  prep., 
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mt  this  is  not  tobe  approved  of,  for  it  would  be  evidentb/ 
ietter  to  leave  the  noun  under  the  government  of  the  inf. 
nood,  as  it  would  be  in  the  absence  of  the  prep. ,  and 
onsider  the  prep.  as  governing  the  clause  of  the  sentence 
irhich  follows  it.     O'Donovan  had  said  this  before  at  p. 
;64  of  his  grammar,  and  very  nearly  in  the  same  words  as 
he  above.     Let  the  reader  bear  this  in  mind.     The  beAn 
:Aomce  mentioned  above,  had  it  suited  her  rhyme,  would 
íave   said — cum    ime  no  £eoLA  oo  fAiLLeA-ó,  and    (d) 
3'Donovan  says,  p.  386,  "  That  both  modes  of  construc- 
ion  are  allowable,  like  the  gerunds  and   gerundives  in 
Latin."    Such  an  expression  as  "  In  order  to  make  peace," 
vould  be  expressed  in  Latin  by  the  gerund,  "  ad  petendum 
jacem,"  or  by  the  gerundive,  "  ad  petendam  pacem.    The 
:wo  expressions  are  equally  coriect  and  intelligible.     So 
n  Irish  are  the  two  expressions,  cum  peoiL  00  f  AiLLeAT) 
yc  cum   peóLA  •oo  f  AiLLeA'ó.     In  Latin  the  gerundive  is 
reckoned  the  more  elegant,and,  therefore,  it  is  in  more  com- 
mon  use.  So  in  Irish  the  gen.  after  éum  sounds  much  better 
than  the  accus.,  and  is,  therefore,  more  often  employed 
by  the  best  writers.     Hence,  Mr.  Russell  would  notallow 
the  accus.   at  all  after  cum  before  the  infinitive.     This 
doctrine  I  could  not  agree  to,  seeing  that  Father  Donlevy 
used  the  gen.  after  cum  in  a  certain  expression,  and  that 
William  Williams  employed  the  accusative  in  the  same 
expression.     This  I  stated  five  years  ago.     At  the  end  of 
four  years  Mr.  Russell  comes  again  on  the  scene  with  his 
open  letters,  and  this  time  he  cites  O'Donovan  in  the 
words  below  at  d.  e.     How  he  had  the  hardihood  to  cite 
O'Donovan  I  fail  to  understand,  with  O'Donovan's  gr. 
in  his  hands,  and  how  he  has  allowed  nine  months  to 
pass  over  without  excusing  or  palliating  his  misstatement, 
is  one  of  the  curiosities  ofliterature.     But  the  man  who 
asserted  before  tlie  world  Úmtfive  atid  one  are  one  must  be 
held  excused.     The  last  passage  in  the  quotation  below  is 
from  the  corrected  letter. 

d.e.  i.3  "  According  to  the  best  writers  of  Gaelic 
(Irish),  and  according  to  a  rule  of  Gaelic  (Irish)  that  no 
one  but  some  one  of  little  learning  and  great  '  brass  ' 
ever  doubted.".  .  .  Most  writers  on  grammar  laid  it 
down  as  a  rule  that  éum  governs  the  gen.  O'Donovan, 
Joyce,  and  Windisch  (and  they  are  considered  the  best, 
certainly  say  so) ;  they  say  nothing  abottt  exceptions  to  this 
rnle,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  because  there  are  no  excep- 
tions  "  (the  italics  are  mine).  "  You  have  not  produced 
a  single  instance  [in  the  art.,  No.  28]  of  the  use  of  the 
accusative  after  ctmi  but  one,  and  that  is  from  the  worlc  of 
a  friar,  who  must  have  been  obscure,  as  you  do  not  seem 
to  know  his  name." 

Yes,  he  was  obscure  ;  a  calced  Carmelite,  and  a  prior  of 
hisconvent;  but  he  onlywrote  hisinitials,T.O'C.  Hewas 
toomuch  engaged  "insounding  the  trumpetof  Heaven," 
tohave  any  concern  in  the  blowing  of  his  own.  "  Who 
builds  a  church  to  God  and  not  to  fame,  will  never  mark 
a  marble  with  his  name."  Still  a  man  competent  to  turn 
some  hundreds  of  pages  from  the  French  into  idiomatic 
Irish  is  a  good  authority.  Besides  this  obscure  friar,  I 
quoted  an  "  instance  "  from  O'Donovan,  who  had  taken 
ít  approvingly  from  Stewart.  I  quoted  William  Williams ; 
I  quoted  the  sermon,  or  rather  Mr.  Russell  quoted  it  for 
me ;  and  I  quoted  the  grammar  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  Ireland,  a  work  mentioned  by  O'Don.  Ir.  Gr.,  Int.  p. 
lxiv.  Father  Smiddy  I  omit,  as  the  example  in  his 
catechism  is  doubtful. 

I  once  heard  the  celebrated  ventriloquist,  Gallngher, 
attempt  to  reckon  the  companions  who  were  with  him  at 
a  convivial  party  the  preceding  night — "The  two 
Maguire's  are  one,  Sir  William  Blank  is  two,  and  myself 
is  three  ;  but  there  were  four  of  us  there,  I  am  quite  sure 
of  that."     He  began  the  count  again  in  a  different  order  ; 


he  emploved  his  fingers  ;  but  all  to  no  purpose,  he  could 
only  find  the  three.  I  believe  I  could  account  for  the 
cause  of  the  error  in  Mr.  Gallagher's  computation,  but  I 
fail  to  see  how  Mr.  Russell  contrived  to  "  roll  into  one  " 
the  six  high  authorities  I  had  cited.  Mr.  Russell  has 
not  corrected  his  mistake  in  any  of  subsequent  letters, 
though  six  long  months  have  passed  away  since  he  wrote 
that  passage. 

Are  these  six  authorities  sufficient  for  our  purpose? 
Here  are  a  few  others.  In  1819,  Patrick  Den,  of  Cappo- 
quin,  published  a  phonetic  transiation  of  "Think  Well 
On't,"  in  which,  at  page  10,  he  wrote— "  Chun  tu  havairt 
chun  seilv  siorruiye  dfail"  (cum  cu  caLai]\c  cum 
feiLb  por»mii'óe  •o'pÁJAiL)  ;  and  in  his  "  Religious 
Primer  "  (Mulcahy,  Cork,  1858),  p.  12,  we  find  :  "  Chutn 
breitheatnhnus  do  thabhairi."  This  expression  we  find 
literally\x\.  St.  Patrich's  Prayer  Book,  p.  12,  and  in  Father 
Conway's  "  Shart  Catechism,"  p.  5.  Moity  Relleher,  in 
1792,  translated,  phonetically,  "  Butler's  Catechism " 
(White,  Cork),  and  at  p.  44  in  it  we  find  "  Chun  bas  agus 
paish  ar  slanahora  choingavil  in  ar  neentin  (cum  bÁf  agus 
pÁip  Án  stÁnuijceónA  congbÁiL  111  Á\\  n-inncinn). 
Another  translation  into  Irish  of  "Thinlc  Well  On't " 
was  made  by  Eugene  O'Cavanagh  (Dublin:  Coyne,  1S20), 
and  he  wrote  at  p.  200 — "  Is  leor  e  chum  ceart  De  do 
shasamh  ;  and  in  the  same  page  he  has  the  other  form — 
chum  leoirghniomha  do  dheanamh  in  ar  bpeacadhaibh. 
Father  Paul  O'Brien  and  Edward  0'Reilly  recommend 
this  translation.  The  passage  from  the  Keener  I  have 
given  already.  To-day  another  passage  in  point  has  come 
in  my  way.  This  line  was  written  by  Thomas  Gleeson,  a 
poet  of  Clare  or  Limerich,  in  the  last  century :  "cum 
jrvAniuir'g  An  béAnLA,  na  méi]\Li'5  x>o  óLaoi."  I  am 
sure  I  could  find  similar  examples  in  the  writings  of  all 
our  poets  had  I  time  or  inclination  to  search  forthem. 

But  the  best  authority  of  ail  to  show  that  the  tvvo  ex- 
pressions  are  used  indifferently  is  one  that  Mr.  Russell 
little  suspects,  and  one,  I  think,  that  will  astonish  him, 
This  work  isthe  (a)  Lucerna  Fidelium  of  Father  0'Molloy, 
a  book  to  which  Mr.  Russell  has,  in  a  special  manner, 
appealed,  and  of  which  he  says  in  the  open  letter  that  it 
is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  correct  books  ever 
published  in  Gaelic  (Irish).  This  is  a  work  of  nearly  400 
pages,  and  Mr.  Russell  not  only  read  the  work  attentively, 
but  he  has  collected  from  it  all  the  passages  in  which 
cum,  followed  by  a  gen.  is  found,  before  a  verb  of  the 
infin.  mood — some  twenty  or  thirty  in  number,  which  he 
printed  in  a  third  letter  to  the  Irish  Atnerican.  He  has 
also  found  in  the  book  some  three  passages  in  which  cum 
is  followed  by  an  accus.  I  have  found  two  other  such 
passages  in  the  book  of  éum  followed  by  an  accus. — one 
at  p.  31,  ctrni  An  ppiAUATí  tlAorii  •oo  ceAcc,  and  the  other 
at  p.  296,  •oo  cum  jac  Aon  AiuceACAL  eiLe  t>o  cnemeA- 
liium  :  and  these  five  accusatives  Mr.  Russell  has  pro- 
nounced  errors  of  the  press,  caused  by  the  printers  being 
ignorant  of  Irish.  That  is  to  say,  Father  0'Molloy 
wrote  five  nouns  in  the  gen.  sing.  correctly,  and  the  igno- 
rant  printers,  by  chance,  changed  them  to  five  accusatives 
without  misplacing  a  single  letter  in  them,  a  feat  that  they 
would  not  do  until  the  millenium.  These  words  are 
spread  through  a  book  of  nearly  400  pages  ;  and  Mr. 
Russell  has  persuaded  himself  that  five  words  have  been 
altered,  by  chance,  from  one  case  to  anoiher,  correctly. 
It  would  be  just  as  rational  to  suppose  that  the  MS.  or 
the  printed  book  has  grown  out  of  the  ground  like  a  mush- 
room.  And  what  reason  does  Mr.  Russell  give  for  those 
extraordinary  changes  ?  This — that  three  other  words  in 
the  book  are  misprints  and,  ergo,  the  five  accusatives  are 
misprints  also.  But  the  most  singular  part  of  the  affair 
is  that  none  of  these  three  words  is  a  mispiint  either, 
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they  are' three  nouns  in  the  dat.  plur.  after  éum  ;  and 
according  to  Mr.  Russell  they  must  have  been  originally 
gen.  pluial,  and  changed  by  ignorant  printers,  by  chance, 
to  tneir  present  forms  without  making  a  mistake  even  in 
one  letter.  The  fact  is,  Father  0'Molloy  wrote  these 
three  datives  plural  also  as  they  are  printed.  O'Donovan, 
Ir.  Gr.  p.  289,  says,  "Chum  or  t>o  ctnn,  to,  unto, 
for  the puipose of.  Sometimes  [it  is]  used  for  the  simple 
prep.  t>o.  to,  after  a  verb  of  motion."  In  the  three 
examples  in  the  "  Lucerna  Fidelium"  cum  is  used  for  the 
simple  prep.  to,  and  Father  0'Molloy  wrote  the  datives 
after  it,  just  as  they  are  printed.  Since  the  book  was 
printed,  in  1676,  the  printers,  had  theybeen  constantly  at 
work,  would  not,  by  any  chance,  have  changed  the  three 
genitives  into  three  datives  plural.  Mr.  Russell  is  a  prac- 
tical  man  of  business,  and  would,  at  a  glance,  have  seen 
theab<urdity  of  imagining  that  these  alterations  could  be 
made,  had  any  olher  subject  been  under  discussion  ;  but 
having  set  his  heart  on  establishing  his  theory,  he  has  per- 
suaded  himself,  and  would  persuade  others,  of  the  truth 
of  a  miracle.  Father  0'Molloy,  also,  uses  the  accusative 
case  of  personal  prououns  after  óum  before  the  inf.  ;  as 
"•00  cmn  feu  pém  t>o  copiArh,"  p.  302  (and  we  have  seen 
that  Patrick  Den  said  above  cum  cu  ÉAbAipc).  Other 
compound  prepositions,  too,  FatherO'MolIoy  hasusedlihe 
cum,  to  govern  both  cases,  as  &]\  cí  ni'pAOipTmi  t>o 
'óeAUArh,  p.  172  ;  Aip  cí  cui|\p  A11  CigeAmiA  t>o  jIacat>, 
p.  116.  I  hope  now  that  Mr.  Russell  is  satisfied  that 
cum  can  govern  different  cases,  and  that  Father  0'Molloy 
has  put  the  gen.  dat.  and  accusative  cases  after  it. 

j2 .  This  paragraph  is  so  confused  that  one  does  not 
wcll  know  where  or  how  to  begin  with  it.  Stevvart  did 
not  make  an  erroneous  quotation  from  the  Scotch  Gaelic 
Bible,  and  Q'Donovan  knew  well  that  he  did  not ;  for 
O'Donovan,  as  well  as  Stewatt,  gave  the  date  of  the  pub- 
lication  of  (he  Scotch  Gaclic  Bibie,  from  which  the  quota- 
tion  was  taken,  1767,  because  the  text,  "  luath  chum  fuil 
a  dhortadh  "  ha^  been  since  changed  in  this  Scotch  Bible, 
but  not  changed  as  Mr.  Russell  gives  it.  The  other 
extract  from  Exod.  xxv.  27,  which  Mr.  Russellsays  is  not 
much  better  Gaelic  than  it  is  Sanscrit,  is  still  in  the 
SctJi  Gaelic  Bible.  And  it  is  about  as  wise  a  proceeding 
to  compare  these  phrases  with  tho.se  in  Bedel's  Bible,  as 
with  tlie  corresponding  ones  in  the  Septuagent  edition. 
The  date  of  the  publication  of  the  Bible  is  noteworthy  for 
another  reason — because  the  Scotch  did  not  begin  to  cor- 
rupt  tlieir  language  for  twentyyears  afterthat  liate  (1767), 
according  to  Mr.  Russell,  therefore,  it  would  follow,  that 
the  quolation  was  correct — in  other  words,  wasgood  Irish. 
As  lo  the  corruptions  of  their  language  by  the  modern 
Scotch,  we  surely  can  beat  them  still.  No  boolc  in  their 
language  can  show  nearly  six  score  errors  as  the  Pursuit 
ofDiarmuid  and  Grainne,  Pait  I.,  can  in  a  few  pages. 
Mr.  Russell  is  well  aware  that  O'Donovan  goes  almost 
out  ofhisway  lo  praise  Stewart  in  different  places  ol'his 
grammar.  One  thing  is  certain,  at  any  rate,  that 
I  )'l  (onovan  was  a>  little  incliued  to  napping  when  quoting 
St<  svarl,  as  at  any  time  oí  his  life. 

Having  cleared  tlie  way,  weare  now  in  a  posilion  fairly 
to  discuss  what  Mr.  Russell  deems  the  most  important 
il  in  this  question.  He  says  (l>)  "  This  is  not  a  matter 
ofspelling,  or  evén  like  the  government  of  olher  cases  of 
"i  uns  .  .  .  for  the  misuse  oí  the  governing  power 
tím  may  lead  to  ambiguity."  (</)'"  cIiahaic  me  Ann 
po  cum  peAi\-ooplu'i|'.vú,'  erronously  inei  ns  '  I  came  here 
to  maiiv  a  man  ;'  correctly,  '  1  came  here  to  marry  mcn, 

.  .  1  came  here  10  marry  the  man,  was  translated 
'  caiia.c  ine  A1111  po  cum  aii  pp-oo  pór-A'ó.'  " 

k-  "  \\  hen  different  forms  ofexpression  convey  the  same 
meaiiing,  no  harm  is  done,  but  in  the  instance  of  cimi,  no 


looseness  can  be  admitted.  It  either  governs  the  gen.  or 
it  does  not  ;  if  it  governs  it  in  one  instance  I  can  hardly 
see  how  it  can  fail  to  govern  it  in  every  instance.  I  asked 
more  than  a  dozen  men  from  Clare,  Cork,  and  Kerry, 
what  was  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  éum  au  pip  •oo 
jbópA'ó,  and  they  all  answered  unhesitatingly  '  to  marry  a 
iiiciii ;'  '  cum  pe^p  ■oo  póf&ó'  must  mean  to  *  marry 
men. 

And  is  it  Thomas  O'Neill  Ru=sell  that  tells  me  twice 
over  that  "cum  ah  pip  t»o  pófA-ó,"  means  "  to  marry  a 
man  " — tells  me,  that  more  than  a  dozen  men  from  Clare, 
Cork,  and  Kerry  unhesitátín'gly  translated  it  so,  and  tells 
me  this  twice  in  the  course  of  a  few  lines,  and  in  a  letter 
corrected  by  himself !  Now,  I  tell  Mr.  O'Neill  Russell 
that  the  persons  who  said  so  were  men  in  buchram  ;  men 
who  never  spoke  a  sentence  in  good  Irish.  JVo  Irish  speaker 
ever yet  said  it — 'éum  ah  pip  tjo  pópATJ,'  is  'to  marry 
the  man."  50  b-póipit)  "óia  Aip  Ati  nJAeT)eitj;e.  The 
dozen  may  at  once  be  put  out  of  court;  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  learners  we  must  finish  the  paper.  The  dozen  men 
whom  1  cited  spoke  and  wrote  to  and_/frr  the  people — to 
instruct  the  people,  not  to  establish  a  theory  :  they  all 
used  both  forms  in  writingand  in  speal<ing.  No  oneever 
misunderstood  them.  One  of  them,  'the  author  of  the 
grammar  for  the  General  Assembly  in  íreland,  made  use 
of  an  expression  identical  in  construction  and  almost  in 
words  with  the  phrase  "cum  aii  feAn  x>o  fDÓpAT)."  He 
wrote  :  "  caíihc  pé  cum  An  pe<\n  t>o  buAbAT),"  and  him- 
self  translated  it :  "  He  came  in  order  or  with  intent  to 
strike  the  man  :"  no  ambiguity  here.  MrrjRussell  said  to 
his  m  11  —"cum  A11  f-i]\  •(>()  pi'ii'ATJ^'VlJBlffe  did  not  say, 
"  cum  A11  peAp  Tio  pófAT) ;"  had  hb  done  so,  perhaps, 
they  would  have  done  better. 

When  those  whose  "  education  had  been  neglected  " 
sit  down  jyith  grammars,  dictionaries,  &c,  they  get  on 
fairly  ;  they  look  into  their  authorities  for  any  difficulty. 
In  easy  things  they  blunder,  for  tliey.depend  on  them- 
selves.  Can  it  be  possible  that  such  was  Mr.  Russell's 
case  in  the  lnst  blunders"  above  ?  Mr.  R.  J.  0'Duffy  had 
to  write  two  words  in  the  vocabulary  to  D.  and  Grainne, 
Part  I.  .<\bAC,  a  dwarf,  and  AbAc,  entrails.  Trusting  to 
himself,  he  wrote  the  two  words  as  one,  thus  :  "  AbAc, 
s.  i)i.,  the  entrails  ;  gen.  AbÁic,  a  dwarf,  a  sprite,  a.bptnce 
Ab<\c,  Bruithe,  the  dv/arf."  Such  are  our  Irish  scholars  ! 
No  wonder  they  should  shield  one  another  ;  fellow-feeling 
makes  us  wondrous  kind. 

[Tlie  portion  of  this  article  crushed  out  will  be  given 
with  the  "  Corrected  Letter  "  in  our  next. — E.  G.J.\ 
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ro  TIIE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR 
THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  IRISH  LAN- 
GUAGE. 

Gentlemen — In  some  city  in   old  times  it  was  pro- 
Dosed  to  have  slaves  known  by  a  certain  badge,  but  the 
notion   was  rejected  on   the  ground  that  it   would  be 
iangerous  to  let  them  know  how  numerous  they  were.     I 
íear  it  is  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  the  old  tongue  to 
let  those  who  affect  to  love  it  for  need,  or  greed,  or  vanity, 
know  that  thereare  so  many  of  their  lcind  in  the  world.    To 
know  Irish  well  a  person  must  be  a  scholar,  and  he  must 
tiave   a    colloquial   hnowledge   of   the    language,    as    in 
the  case    of  every   other  language.     An   ignorant   man 
;annot   write   or   speak  well    on   any  subject,   certainly 
not  in  Irish.      And  wiih  the  best  opportunities  it  requires 
years  on  years  of  study  to  learn  a  dead  language  so  com- 
pletely  as  to  be  able  to  write  or  speak  it  fairly,  and  Irish 
is  a  dead  language  to  those  who  have  not  spolcen  it  from 
infancy.     Of  late  it  has  been  known  that  crowds  of  young 
people  are  studying  their  mother  tongue  very  hard,  and 
:hat  in  a  few  years  they  would  so  become  masters  of  it  that 
no  sham  could  live  with  them.  The  two  classes  of  would-be- 
scholars,  viz.,  those  who  speahing  Irish  have  but  a  slight 
acquaintance  with  its  grammar  or  literature,  and  whoare, 
on  the  whole,  uneducated  men,  and  those  who  never  spoke 
it,  and  consequently  never  spoke  its  idioms,  seeing  the 
danger  of  their  vocation  coming  to   an  end,   appear  to 
have    entered   into    a    solemn   league   and  covenant  to 
put   a    stop   to   the   study   of   correct    Irish,    and  espe- 
cially  to   prevent   young    people    from    speahing    it   at 
an  early  age,  and  if  possible  to  kill  the  Gaelic  Journal, 
the    only    bar   to  the   corruption   of    the    language    in 
existence.     To  whisper  to  people  that  fishwomen   only 
speak  Irish  now ;  that  it  is  only  the  tongue  of  a  poor 
Connaughtman  ;  that  modern  Irish  is  no  help  to  a  know- 
ledge  of  the  older  forms  of  the  language  ;  to  corrupt  text- 
books,  catechisms,  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombs  of  our 
dead — such,gentlemen,are  the  means  employed,  especially 
by  those  who  would  ruin  the  Irish  tongue,  and  notably  by 
the  secretaries  of  your  Society.     That  the  books  published 
under  your  auspices  are  of  this  sort  no  Irish  scholar,  if  such 
there  beamongst  your  working  members,  will  deny.    But 
so  few  know  anything  of  our  tongue  that  these  incorrect 
books  are  being  lauded  as  examples  of  what  such  pub- 
lications   should  be,  of  course  by  persons  who   are    as 
ignorant  on  the  subject  as  those  they  address.     And  the 
niisfortune  is  that  your  Society  is  put  forward  in  Ireland 
and  in  America  as  a  guarantee  that  your  corrupt  publica- 
tions  are  excellent  in  every  respect.     Is  it  not  time,  gentle- 


men,  that  you  should  put  a  stop  to  this  thing  ?  To  my 
own  hnowledge  many  of  you  are  as  unselfish  lovers  of  the 
old  tongue  as  any  persons  living ;  why  should  your  name 
and  money  be  traded  on "  or  the  destruction  of  that 
tongue  ? 

In  the  next  paper  below  (The  Fate  of  the  Children  of 
Tureann)you  will  see  howyournamehasbeen  usedto  adver- 
tise  your  publications  in  two  respectable  journals ;  and 
in  the  ShamrocA  your  labours  in  the  cause  of  your 
country's  language  have  been  held  up  to  the  admi- 
ration  of  its  readers.  Your  secretary,  Mr.  M'Sweeney,  has 
been  cited  as  saying  that  when  you  have  had  some  more 
class-books  before  the  public  you  will  then  get  a  dictionary 
compiled.  Nineteen  centuries  ago  Cicero  could  not  under- 
stand  how  one  humbug  could  look  another  in  the  face  with 
a  serious  countenance.  Had  he  been  now  alive  he  might 
hear  the  above  announcement  made  to  the  editor  of  the 
Shamroch  without  the  movement  of  a  risible  muscle.  The 
following  letter  of  Professor  Zimmer  ought  to  convince 
those  who  honestly  doubt  on  the  subject  that  the  modern 
Irish  is  necessary  for  understrnding  the  older  forms  of  the 
Celtic.  The  reader  will  observe  that  it  was  addressed  to 
your  secretary,  and  before  the  secession  cf  the  founders  of 
your  Society  took  place. 

"  Dublin,  4th  October,  1878. 

"Dear  Sir — Ihave,in  cornection  withmystudies  of  the 
Aryan  languages,  devoted  some  years  to  the  study  of 
Celtic,  especially  to  Irish. 

"Although  it  is  the  more  ancient  period  of  this  language 
that  occupies  my  attention,  yet  having  determined  during 
this  summer  just  past  to  betdte  myself,  for  the  advance- 
ment  of  my  studies,  directly  to  the  place  where  the  sources 
of  the  language  ofthis  period  most  abound,  and  to  spend 
my  holidays  in  discovering  some  ofthe  treasures  which  lie 
buried  in  the  libraries  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Trinity 
College,  and  the  Franciscan  Convent,  I  doubted  not  for 
an  instant  that  I  should  to  a  certain  extent  succeed  in  ac- 
quiring  a  lcnowledge  of  the  spoken  language  by  means  of 
ten  weelcs'  intercourse  with  the  people.  I  was,  however, 
much  disappointed.  To  my  quer)r,  '  An  labhran  tu 
Gaoidhilg,'  I  invariably  received  this  answer,  '  I  don't 
understand  you.'  I  spent  two  days  endeavouring  to  lind 
an  Irishman  who  understood  his  mother  torigue. 

In  the  course  of  conversat;on  with  persons  here,  I  find 
there  is  a  notion  that  ancient  Irish  is  totally  different  from 
modern  Irish,  and,  therefore,  scholars  who  dcvote  them- 
selves  to  the  old  Irish  deem  the  modern  unworthy  their 
consideration.  I  need  not  remark  how  erroneous  is  this 
notion.    The  more  I  studied  the  Irisb  language  of  the 
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ancientMSS.,themoreindispensableI  founda  solid  know- 
ledge  of  the  modern  Irish,  &c,  &c. 

"  Dr.  H.  Zimmer. 

'  "  M.  J.  J.  M'Sweeney,  &c,  &c" 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of 
the  Irish  Language,  I  ask  you  seriously  had  Dr.  Zimmer 
called  to-day  what  improvement  would  he  find  at  the 
meeting  of  your  Council  ?  Your  secretaries  know  as  much 
of  the  spoken  langaage  now  as  then.  A  rumour  has  been 
spread  that  Dr.  Zimmer  did  not  find  an  Irish  speaker  till 
he  met  your  secretary.  But  nobody  ever  held  up  the 
ignorance  of  your  secretary  as  completely  as  Dr.  Zimmer. 
Again,  would  Dr.  Zimmer  be  told  that  there  was  a  Gaelic 
Union,and  that  at  its  meeting  hewould  find  Irish  speakers  ? 
Foreigners  call  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ;  are  they  told 
tbat  persons  could  be  found  to  speak  Irish  to  them?  They 
are  not,  nor  are  natives.  A  few  years  since,  a  Mr.  Maguire, 
who  had  some  interest  in  Father  Furlong's  Irish  Prayer 
Book,  wanted  to  publish  a  new  edition  ot  it.  Nothnow- 
ing  Irish,  he  applied  to  your  Society  or  to  the  Academy. 
Persons  said  to  be  competent  were  recommended  to  him  by 
your  secretary.  The  work  was  committed  to  these  parties, 
and  three  small  parts  of  it  were  printed.  I  believe  beau- 
tiful  new  type  was  cast  for  the  work.  The  numbers  were 
sent  to  the  lrish  scholars  through  the  country,  and  the  re- 
plies  came  back  that  they  were  one  tissue  of  errors.  Some 
of  the  correspondents  asked  Mr.  Maguire  had  he  con- 
sulted  me.  He  told  me  that  was  the  first  occasion  on  which 
he  had  heard  my  name.  I  found,  as  the  others  had, 
that  the  work  should  be  begun  again,  de  novo;  and  so  it 
was  thrown  aside. 


oit)he  ctomne   cume^nn. 

The  Fate  of  the  Children  of  Tuireann,  Edited  for  the 
Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Irish  Language,  by 
Richard  J.  0'Duffy,  Hon.  Sec. 

"'The  Fate  of  the  Children  of  Tuireann '  has  been 
edited  by  Mr.  Richard  J.  0'Duffy,  for  the  Society  for  the 
Preservation  of  the  Irish  Language.  To  say  that  it  is 
published  under  their  auspices,  is  to  say  that  it  is  excellent 
in  every  way.  Mr.  0'Duffy's  volume  contains  a  splendidly 
printed  text,  an  English  translation,  a  g!ossary,  and  copious 
notes,  with  a  typographical  and  biographical  appendix. 
Nothing  that  could  aid  the  student  is  omitted.  Mr. 
0'Duffy  has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  work." 
Dublin  Nation,  2nd  June,  1S88. 

"The  Societyfor  the  Preservation  of  the  Irish  Language, 
Dublin,  has  recenth/  added  to  its  very  valuable  text-books 
another  entited  '  Oit>e  chtoirme  CuiueArm,  the  Fate  of 
the  Children  of  Tuireann,'  edited  by  Richard  J.  0'Duffy, 
Ilon.  Secretary  to  the  Society.  Like  the  '  Pursuit  of 
Diarmuid  and  Grainne,'  the  '  Children  of  Lir,'  and  the 
other  like  publications,  it  will  be  of  especial  value  and 
assistance  to  the  student  of  the  language,  because  of  its 
copious  notes,  complete  vocabulary,  and  elucidation  of 
many  idiomatic  phrases.  I  began  reading  it  the  other 
eveninp,  and  had  got  to  the  thhd  page  when  I  was  re- 
rninded  of  the  recent  discussion  between  Mr.  T.  O'N. 
Russell  and  Mr.  Fleming  anent  the  governing  power  of 
cum.  ...  I  suppose  Mr.  0'Duffy  knows  as  much 
about  the  Irish  language  as  does  any  of  Mr.  Russell's 
critics,"  &c,  &c.  Mr.  E.  P.  M'Dermot,  157  East  30th 
street,  New  York,  in  Irish-American,  i^th  July,  1888 
(six  weeks  after  the  Dublin  article). 

When  his  visitor,  wearing  an  ^jaró  £roit,  tried  to  in- 


duce  Sir  Dugald  Dalgetty  to  desertto  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
extolling  the  noble  spirit,  the  generous  heart,  and  the 
bountiful  hand  of  his  grace,  theknight  replied  that  he  had 
never  heard  so  much  good  spoken  of  Argyll  before,  and 
seizing  his  visitor  by  the  throat,  he  added,  "  You  are  the 
Duke  of  Argyll. "  I  could  almost  assert  that  no  man  living 
except Mr.  R. J.  0'Duffy  would  write  the  jaunty article  in  the 
Naíion  of  2nd  June  last,  from  which  our  extract  is  taken. 
And  it  is  equally  certain  that  Mr.  0'Duffy  dictated  the  let- 
ter  inserted  six  weeks  later  in  the  Irish-Americau.  Were 
Mr.  M'Dermott  the  writer  of  that  letter,  or  capable  of 
writing  it,  one  would  think  he  must  have  read  the  works 
which  he  praisesso  highly.  In  afew  pages  of  one  ofthese 
works,  there  are,  as  has  been  shown  over  and  over  again, 
113  errors  :  puerile  errors  for  which  a  boy  in  the  Fifth  Book 
in  a  National  School  would  be  flogged.  These  errors  are  in 
blaclc  and  white  before  the  world  underthe  hand  and  seal 
of  Mr.  R.  J.  0'Duffy.  Now,  how  isitforamoment  tobe 
supposed  that  Mr.  M'Dermott,  who  knows  somethingabout 
Lindley  Murray,  and  could  even  quote  a  rule  in  Dr. 
Joyce's  Irish  Grammar — how  is  it  to  be  supposed,  I  say, 
that  such  a  man  with  these  blunders  under  his  eyes,  would 
recommend  the  book  containing  them  ?  Mr.  M'Dermott 
may  be  a  real  personage,  but  he  did  not — he 
would  be  ashamed  to  hold  up  Mr.  0'Duffy  to  the  world 
as  a  scholar.  It  istrue  that  Mr.  Daniel  Lynch  of  Dunleer 
did,  over  his  name,  assert  that  he  had,  from  cover  to 
cover,  read  the  book,  the  Pursuit  of  Diarmuid  and 
Grainne,  Part  L,  and  that  he  did  not  see  in  it  a  single 
syllable  he  would  wish  to  alter  ;  but  a  second  Daniel 
Lynch  could  notbe  found  ateither  side  of  theAtlantic  For 
instance,  a  most  zealous  member  of  the  Society  for  the 
Preservation  of  the  Irijh  Language  sent  for  this  boolt  to 
review  it,  favourably  of  course,  as  far  as  prudence  would 
allow.  But  though  most  anxious  to  praise  the  work,  it  is 
so  very  bad  that  he  could  not  do  so,  having  a  character  to 
lose.  And  finding  that  he  had  nothing  good  to  say  of  the 
book,  he  said  nothing,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  about  it. 
ní  pefoiu  tiom  cú  rhotAt),  ■a'r-  ní  cA^Aun  tiom  cú 
cÁmeAt),  and  in  this  way,  thebook,with  its  113  blunders, 
is  still  in  the  hands  of  our  students.  But  the  most  con- 
vincing  proof  of  all  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Pursuit  of  Diar- 
muid  and  Grainne,  is  the  fact  that  the  corrections  made 
in  the  Gaelic  Joumal  of  the  blunders  in  it,  have  been 
adopted  by  Mr.  0'Duffy  in  his  new  book.  In  this  new 
book  a  third  or  fourth  of  the  words  erroneoush/  classed  in 
the  Pursui  t  are  found,  and  all  these  words  have  been  corrected 
as  in  the  Gaelic  Joumal,  except  one,  101154,  a  nail,  whose 
gen.  is  said  in  the  new  book,  as  in  the  old,  to  be  like  the 
nom.,  whereas  it  is  10H5A11.  Of  this  new  work  of  Mr. 
0'Duffy's  we  cannot  speak  at  length  to-day ;  there  are 
only  two  points  to  which  we  will  briefly  refer.  Mr. 
0'Duffy,  like  some  others,  has  had  for  years  a  crochet  on 
the  brain.  In  many  of  our  stories  the  expression  &]\ 
rctiAiTJ-teius  &  •ÓU0111A  occurs,  descriptive  of  the  manner 
in  which  a  warrior  carries  his  shield  when  not  in  battle. 
Professor  0'Curry  translates  the  phrase  "  on  the  arch- 
slope  of  his  back;"  and  Mr.  0'Grady,  "on  the  broad  ex- 
pansive  arch  of  his  back."  Dr.  O'Donovan  also  translates 
fouAg,  "an  arch."  These  three  writers,  if  we  except 
Mr.  W.  M.  Hennessy,  were  the  best  all-round  Irisn 
scholars  of  this  country  for  the  last  century,  and  yet,  where 
they  are  all  three  unanimous,  Mr.  R.  J.  0'Duffy  is  not 
afraid,  single-handed,  to  enter  the  lists  against  them,  as 
the  readers  will  see  in  the  extracts  below  from  the  "  Pur- 
suit  of  Diarmuid  and  Grainne,"  published  four  years  since, 
and  from  the  "  Fate  of  the  Children  of  Tuireann,"  pub- 
lished  the  other  day.  Our  readers  will  say  that  it  is  worse 
than  wasting  time  and  space  to  be  throwing  water  on  the 
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lon.  Sec.  of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Irish 
.anguage ;  but  let  them  recollect  that  his  tomfoolery  is 
aid  for  by  tlie  Society,  and  published  with  the  impri- 
tatiir  of  the  Society  upon  it.  And  let  them  look  again 
t  the  laudation  of  this  stuff  in  the  twoextracts  taken  from 
ivo  respectable  papers  at  the  head  of  this  article.  But  this 
uidation  is  by  Mr.  0'Duffy  himself,  it  will  be  said.  Yes ; 
ut  not  a  reacler  in  a  thousand  of  these  papers  will  ever 
now  that  the  articles  are  not  by  the  editor  of  the  Nat  ou 
nd  by  Mr.  E.  P.  M'Dermott  of  New  York. 

Vocabulary  to  the  Pursuit  Vocabulary  to  the  Fate  of 
f  Diarmuid  and  Grainne,  the  Children  of  Tuireann, 
884.  1888. 


"  STDUAijLeir^,  armour 
)r  the  upper  part  of  the 
ody ;  fouAg,  the  upper 
art  of  the  body,  and  teipg, 
rmour  ;  pouAij-lein.5  A 
poniA,  the  dorsal  plate  or 
ack-piece  of  his  armour ;  as 

o  cuin  AfglAC  AlpfOUAIj- 

eipg  a  •opomA,  he  slung 
is  shield  upon  his  dorsal 
rmour-plate." 


In  a  note  to  the  Pursuit 
•eread:  "Sc-UAijisanarch, 
ut  it  also  denotes  the  upper 
art  of  a  man  or  beast,  and 
1  connexion  with  teip^  is 
sed  to  denote  the  upper 
rmour  that  covered  the 
ody  of  'OiAn.mui'o.  The 
ord  that  follows  pouAij- 
5ipj,  viz.,  a  •oponiA  \recte 
•ópom  a]  particularizes  that 

was  the  dorsal  or  back- 
iece  of  his  armour  upon 
hich  he  hung  his  shield." 


"St>UAi§-leinj;,  i.e.,  pro- 
bably  an  inflected  form  of 
p-ouAifj,  which  0'Reillyex- 
plains,  a  point,  a  pinnacle, 
a  ridge,  and  teipj,  a  pho- 
neticMunsterformofUnnig, 
dat.  of  UipeAÓ,  armour ; 
hence  pouAró-leing  a  ■ópo- 
itia,  may  denote  the  chief 
or  principal  armour  of  his 
(Lugh's)  back,  from  which 
his  shield  depended." 

In  the  note  to  the  Fateof 
the  Children  of  Tuireann,  it 
is  said — "  Op  pouAig  beipj 
A  •ópomA,  'over  the  pro- 
jected  armour  of  his  back.' 
O'Brien's  and  0'Reilly's 
dicts.  give  pcuAit),  a  ridge, 
a  pinnacle.  It  is  probable 
that  rcuAró-teinj;,  means 
an  '  armour-stud,'  i.e.,  a 
studor  projection  fixed  upon 
the  upper  part  of  the  back- 
piece  from  which  to  suspend 
the  shield." 


What  is  the  upper  part  of  a  man  or  beast  ?  The  upper 
urt  of  a  man  is  the  head,  and  by  some  satirists  it  is  called 
;uait>,  but  its  armour  is  cIoj;at>,  or  helmet ;  but  all  this  is 
3t  pertinent.  Worse  still  is  the  assertion  that  "  teinj;  [is]  a 
honetic  Munster  form  of  Uuni  j,  dat.  of  UipeAc,armour." 

Uune.Ac  "  is  not  the  word,  but  "  túineAÓ,"  and  its  dat. 
Dt  "  tuipi  5,"  but  "  túipi  5."  In  the  body  of  the  tale, 
rd  in  every  place  where  it  is  spoken  of,  túipeAc  is  written 
ith  1Í1  long  (úi  pron.,  nearly  00)  ;  in  the  vocabulary  in 
vo  places  under  the  words  tuipeAc  and  fcuAij-teing, 
le  accent  has  been  omitted,  and  the  word  in  both  places 

written  UipeAC.  The  editor,  Mr.  0'Duffy,  for  years  as 
is  been  saidvhas  had  "  dorsal-plate,"  "  armour  stud," 
c,  &c. ,  on  the  brain,  and  to  come  at  these  terms  it  was 
scessary  to  metamorphose  Uijvi  5  to  teing.  For  this 
irpose,  first  of  all,  the  1Í1  had  to  be  shortened,  i.e.,  all 
ithorities/rt/^i/íí'í/,  and  in  the  next  place  it  was  necessary 
1  say  that  this  was  effected  by  a  "phonetic  Munster" 
•onunciation.  Now  this  assertion  is  a  deliberate  falsifi- 
ition.  No  Christian,  pagan,  or  man,  in  Munster,  orany- 
here  else,  ever  pronounced  túipeAc  as  teipg  ;  the  two 
mnds  are  as  remote  as  "goose"  and  "get."  If  the 
:ader  will  look  again  at  the  extracts  given  above,  he  will 
:e  that  the  thing  is  so  managed  as  to  leave  the  impression 
lat  it  was  0'Reilly  who  said  this.     And  by  the  way,  this 

one  of  Mr.  0'Duffy's  methods  ;  he  so  mixes  what  he 
ishes  to  be  understood  with  the  words  of  some  authoras 


to  make  people  believe  that  the  author  has  said  what  he 
himself  has  invented.  The  falsification  above  is  not  a  slip 
of  pen  or  memory,  it  was  done  on  purpose,  and  Mr. 
M'Dermott  can  scarcely  be  a  party  to  misleading  our  stu- 
dents  by  superlative  laudarion  of  the  book,  and  the  author 
by  whom  our  texts  had  been  falsified. 

I  shall  take  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  of  pointing 
out  indetail  theothererrorsin  the  "Fateofthe  Children  of 
Tuireann. "  One  other  pcint  on!y  I  will  touch  upon  at  pre- 
sent.  It  is  the  artíul  way  in  which  0'Curry,  O'Donovan 
0'Grady,  and  our  other  scholars  are  found  fault  with  of 
late  for  the  purpose  of  lesseningthe  esteem  of  ourstudents 
for  these  men,  whose  authority  is  to  some  extent  a  check 
upon  those  who  know  as  much  about  Irish  as  they  do 
about  Sanscrit.  In  the  er.tracts  from  the  Pursuit  of  Diar- 
muid  and  Grainne,  and  from  the  Fate  of  the  Children  of 
Tuireann  given  above,  we  have  seen  how  the  editor  sets 
at  nought  our  best  men,  and  how  he  calls  in  0'Reilly  and 
O'Brien  to  his  aid,  though,  like  Mrs.  Malaprop,  hehad  to 
use  violence  towards  these  authorities  to  make  them  come 
at  his  call. 

Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  come  tothe  conclu- 
sion  that  Mr.  M'Dermott  has  a  real  existence,  and  cer- 
tainly,  if  so,  he  is  a  singular  character,  and  with  a  vanity 
of  his  own.  He  read  some  of  Lindley  Murray's  Grammar, 
and  this  little  he  contrives  to  let  out  as  artlessly  as  the  old 
gentleman  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  talked  of  Manetho 
and  Berosus.  He  has  not  given  us  any  sample  of  his  own 
Irish  to  judge  ;  but  after  a  lapse  of  a  good  many  weeks  he 
repeats  what  the  Dublin  Nation  or  Mr.  Russell  had  said. 
He  imitates  Mr.  Russell  in  getting  a  dozen  men  in  buck- 
ram  to  learn  a  certain  lesson,  "  chuAró  pí  cum  An  rm  x>o 
pór-A'ó  ;  he  throws  to  the  winds  the  grammarians  of  this 
century,  on  finding  that  they  had  betrayed  Mr.  Russell, 
and  so  on.  But  his  logic  is  perfect.  "  When  doctors 
differ,"  he  says,  "  tyros  in  the  study  of  the  Irish  language 
may  elect  whom  to  follow ;"  ergo,  O'Donovan,  0'Curry, 
0'Grady,  and  0'Duffy,  are  all  equal ;  but  if  there  be  any 
selection  at  all,  the  latter  is  worth  the  other  three. 
"  Students  in  every  science,"  he  adds,  "  have  not  unfre- 
quently  to  contend  with  errors  in  their  text  books  ;"  and 
the  conclusion  is,  logice,  Mr.  0'Duffy's  work,  with  its 
six  score  errors  in  a  few  pages,  is  as  good  as  another. 
And  a  fevv  lines  lower  he  declares  that  one  example  cor- 
rectly  done  was  preferable  to  a  large  number  not  so  cor- 
rect.  All  this  was  in  the  July  letter.  Since  that  time  he 
has  further  followed  Mr.  Russell's  example,  and  betaken 
himself  to  countingthe  sentences  in  Irish  books  in  which 
éum  is  found  followed  by  a  gen.  before  an  infinitive.  These 
he  has  given  the  public  in  a  second  letter  in  the  Irish- 
American  of  October  13.  In  Nielson's  Grammar,  too,  he 
has  found  that  "  cum,  for  the  purpose  of,  is  commonly 
used  before  the  infinitive  ;"  and  though  he  had  thrown 
the  grammarians  of  the  century,  including  O'Donovan,  to 
the  winds,  he  has  picked  up  this.  Having  so  much  lei- 
sure  at  his  disposal  perhaps  he  will,  look  through  authori- 
ties  parallel  to  some  passagcs  from  Mr.  Russell's  address 
on  Catí>5  gAotAc,  which  I  give  in  this  issue.  In  Mr. 
Duffv's  last  book  which  Mr.  M'Dermott  is  sponsor  for,  it 
is  said,  note  79,  p.  150,  that  Goliath  "had  a  target  of 
brass  between  nis  shoulders.  -Agur  HoipféAT»  ppÁir 
eiwp  a  guAittib,"  and  :his  is  said  to  illustrate  how  the 
Irish  warrior  slung  his  shield  upon  his  "dorsal  armour- 
plate :"  will  Mr.  M'Dermott  explain  this,  always  bearing 
in  mind  that  a  target  is  a  small  shield,  and  that  a  youth 
carried  the  giant's  shield  before  him.  Mr.  M'Dermott 
would  also  show  scholarship  by  explaining  what  phonetic 
peculiarities  were  in  Munster  when  the  old  tales  were  writ- 
ten  in  which  fcUAró-teipg  a  •oponiA  is  found. — Ed.  G.J, 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Gaelic  Jourual. 
Dear  Sir — I  am  very  sorry  to  see  any  occasion  fordis- 
sension  between  a  veteran  and  Irish  scholar  like  yourself 
and  a  man  so  enthusiastic  for  Irish  as  is  Mr.  O'Neill  Rus- 
sell.  I  think  you  both  use  unnecessarily  strong  language, 
and  that  in  the  interests  of  our  native  tongue,  the  contro- 
versy  on  the  government  of  ctun  should  cease  after  this 
number.  It  has  been  well  tlirashed  out  on  both  sides,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  settled,  nuAip  bifJeAnn  An  cAmc  Aip 
piubAL  if  bmn  beuL  iatica. 

On  the  other  hand  I  cannot  but  approve  of  your  expo- 
sure,  by  instructive  reviews  and  corrections  of  incorrect 
and  misleading  class-books,  of  the  pretensions  of  those 
who,  as  you  say,  are  corrupting  the  language.  Leaving 
out  of  consideration  the  open  enemies  of  the  native  tongue, 
of  whom  there  are  enough  in  all  conscience,  there  are 
numbers  of  persons  who  are  secretly  and,  in  some  cases, 
unconsciously  its  enemies.  These  may  be  divided  into 
tvvo  classes — ist.  ignorant  persons  who,  because  they  can 
speak  some  Irish,  and  perhaps  in  a  kind  of  way  can 
read  a  sentence  in  a  Gaelic  book,  imagine  they  are  Irish 
scholars,  though  without  a  hnowledge  of  the  grammar  or 
literature  of  the  language,  and  through  vanity  rush  into 
print,  and  make  themselves  and  the  language  ridiculous. 
The  second  class  is  composed  of  more  dangerous,  because 
more  maliciotis  enemies,  viz.,  of  persons  who  never  had  a 
colloquial  knowledge  of  Irish,  but,  having  acquired  a 
smattering  of  it  from  books,  through  vanity  combined  with 
tlie  sordid  desire  of  pecuniary  gain,  pose  before  those  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  language  as  Irish  scholars.  We  have 
examples  of  such  among  members  of  the  so-called  Society 
for  the  Preservation  of  the  Irish  Language,  and  you  de- 
served  well  of  Gaelic  students  in  reviewing  some  of  their 
handiwork  in  late  numbers  of  thejouma/.  It  would  be 
well  if  you  continued  such  criticism  as  the  review  of  the 
first  part  of  the  Córun  geacc  in  the  next  number. 

I  am,however,  informed  that  you  intend  in  thisnumber 
to  print  a  remonstrance  addressed  to  "  The  Society  for  the 
Preservation  of  the  Irish  Language."  I  do  not  consider 
this  course  either  expedient  or  useful.  Although  that 
Society,  by  its  obstruction  of  the  bonafide  work  of  the 
Gaelic  Union,  by  its  publishing  at  long  intervals  two  or 
three  incorrect  Gaelic  books,  and  in  other  ways,  has  in- 
jured  the  cause  it  professes  to  maintain,  yet  the  question 
arises,  would  remonstrating  with  it  be  of  any  practical 
benefit  to  that  cause  ?  We  must  remember  that  the  great 
majority  of  its  members  are  really  honest,  well-intentioned 
men,  who,  because  they  belong  to  and  support  the  Society, 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  all  its  acts  are  right  and  good, 
and  who  rcsent  being  told  that  they  are  supporting  a  hum- 
bug,  however  true  the  statement  may  be.  Not  having  any 
knowledge  of  the  Irish  language,  they  cannot  judgeof  the 
merits  of  the  question  at  is.ue,  and  are  naturally  trustful 
of  those  who  direct  the  affairs  of  their  own  Society.  It  is 
no  use  trying  to  convert  such  people  as  these  ;  they  will 
only  be  rendered  more  obstinate  by  remonstrance.  It  is  a 
pity  to  occupy  the  valuable  spaceof  the  Gadic  /ournalby 
addresses  to  a  Society  which,  after  all,  has  been  of  little 
iniportance  since  the  secession  of  its  founders  and  Irish 
scholars.  Thegeneralpublicare  eitherhostile  to  orentirely 
indifferent  to  the  Irish  language,  and  the  best  we  can  do 
at  present  is  to  preserve  as  much  of  it  as  we  can  till  such 
time  as  the  irish  nation  shall  awake  to  the  importance  of 
the  native  tongue.  Let  the  Gaelic  Union  do  its  own  use- 
ful  work,  as  it  has  hitherto  done,  disregarding  covert  or 
open  attacks  on  the  language  from  outside. 

Ill  health  and  the  pressure  of  much  work  have  prevented 
my  fumishing  you  up  to  this  with  the  continuation  oí  SgeuL 
mhic  au  bhr\AT)Ám  and  other  matter,  but  I  hope  to  have 


it  ready  for  the  next  number  of  the  Gaelic  Journal.  I 
have  heard  that  the  enemies  of  the  Gaelic  Union  have  been 
industriously  spreading  the  report  of  the  extinction  of  the 
Journal.  I  trust  the  only  Gaelic  periodical  in  Ireland  will 
live  for  many  a  year  yet  under  your  able  editorship,  to  ex- 
pose  shams  and  confound  the  enemies  of  the  native  tongue. 
Every  Irishman  who  cares  about  his  native  language  should 
come  forward  and  help  to  support  the  Gaelic  Union,  what- 
ever  his  negligence  may  have  hitherto  been  in  this  respect, 
as  it  is  the  only  Society  able  or  willing  to  do  any  really 
good  work  for  the  language. 

When  I  was  last  in  1mp  tneoÓAm  -ApAn,  I  took  down 
the  native  names  of  the  inlets,  rocks,  and  other  prominent 
natural  features  round  the  coast  of  that  island,   beginning 
at  the  long  expanse  of  strand  and  proceeding  to  the  west, 
and  so  on  round,  till  we  came  to  the  strand  again.     They 
are  as  follow — CpÁ£  LeicneAc,  bun  iia  craiA^,  cAlApheA- 
■OAin,    gubAU    cmn,    ceAun  jAimne,    cLat>ac  ciuiceAt>, 
cuÁj  bhAHToeLíu,  copnAó  caLa,  caLa  món,  cLAit>  j;ai- 
neAm,  rcr\Áu  ua  h-iAf  ^acca,  popc  ua  conpA,  j;r\ÁT>mun, 
aiLL  au  cr\Áibín,  cpÁj  Ain  ceAc,  poLL  fflhÁine  bÁUA, 
mÁncA,  cLato  oeApg,  aiLL  au  péin,  conn  au  cAUAcÁm, 
AiLL  au  •ór\éimiue,  cpomALL,  coLLÁn  Liac,  coLLÁn  ^Apb, 
coLLÁn   buífje,    -poLL  cA^nAij   ua  b-pireoj;,   conn  ua 
puÁcA,  pgAiLpi  cínn,  beuL  ha  b-poLL,  cApr\Aij  au  uLLa- 
5Á1U,  cAppAij  bhr\i'5,oe,   poLL  puAUA,   jub  114  b-peAU- 
buítje,  poLL  11A  noc,  cÁipoeALL,  Leic  r\&  uuAi^e,  caucau 
pheAt)Aip  t1i    rjhpiAin,   LiceAtj  compA,   c-oiLeÁn  t>ub. 
These  names  may  be  useful  for  some  future  geographer  or 
antiquary  when  Gaelic  names  excite  more   interest  than 
they  do  at  present.     I  took  them  down  just  as  they  were 
pronounced  by  the  fishermen,  without  presuming  to  correct 
them.     In  conclusion  I  wish  success  to  the  GaeUc  Union 
in  its  struggle  for  existence,  and  to  its  organ,   the  Gaelic 
Journal;  but  I  would  say  with  Eliphaz,  -Ap  cóip  ooTnnue 
cpíoriA  eoLur  t>iothAom  t>o  L^bAipc,  aj  caj^a  Le  gLón 
niiocApbAÓ  no  Le  buiAcjuub  le  uac  b-peut)Anu  pé  iuaic 
Aip  bic  t)o  t)éAUAm  ?     But  I  am  afraid  you  would  consider 
me  as  au  c-uau  A5  múnAt)  méit)Li5e  t>'Á  tiiÁCAip. 


CIaiih  ConcobAip. 

Note. — Of  all  the  friends  who  have  remonstrated  with 
me  for  the  Russell  controversy,  there  is  not  one  that  would 
enter  upon  that  controversy  with  more  reluctance  than  I 
did.  The  strongest  proof  of  this  I  can  give  is  that  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  sendto  thelrisA-Americanon  readingMr.Russell's 
strictures  on  Catjj  ^aoLac  two  years  ago  ;  but  I  did  not 
send  the  letter.  Again,  in  December,  1877,  when  I 
passed  through  Dublin,  on  my  way  to  the  Seven  Churches, 
I  called  to  Father  Nolan,  whom  I  then  saw  for  the  first 
time,  with  the  letter  mentioned  in  another  place  in  this 
issue  of  the  Journal.  The  only  persons  I  made  inquiries 
about  were  *Mr.  Comyn  and  Mr.  O'Neill  Russell.  The 
former  was  out  of  town  and  the  latter  in  Ringstown  ;  and 
could  I  at  all  manage  it,  I  would  have  called  to  Kings- 
town  to  see  him.  Nor  would  any  ordinary  cause  induce 
me  to  speak  of  him  in  bitterness.  But  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  after  having  literally  given  years  of  my  life  in  en- 
deavouring  to  keep  the  old  tongue  alive  until  our  people 
would  come  to  value  it  as  a  precious  inheritance,  it  was 
too  much  to  see  Mr.  Russell  putting  weapons  for  its  ex- 
tinction  into  the  hands  of  the  worst  enemy  the  language 
has  had  for  a  century.  The  controversy  in  respect  of 
cum  is  at  an  end,  if  I  can  help  it.  When  the  Short 
Catechism  was  published  I  was  resolved  to  have  a  word- 
for-word  translation  of  it  in  the  hands  of  learners  in  a 
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:w  months.  By  a  most  flagrant  piece  of  literary  treachery 
le  Catechism,  in  the  first  instance,  was  rendered  a 
iughing-stock,  and  next  the  corruptions  in  it  were  de- 
mded  by  their  author  writing  under  a  mask.  To  show 
rhat  these  corruptions  really  were,  I  had  to  spend  in  re- 
lying  to  the  author  of  them  the  time  in  which  I  would 
ave  made  the  Hamiltonian  translation  of  the  Catechism. 
L  moiety  of  the  space  of  the  Journal  had  for  years  to  be 
iven  to  the  correction  of  the  errors  committed  by  so 
iany  of  our  authors  ;  even  those  of  the  highest  standing 
mongst  us.  Nor  can  this  task  be  yet  given  over.  But 
LOthing  in  future  shall  interfere  with  our  devoting  a  good 
hare  of  our  space  to  the  instruction  of  our  young  students. 
'.  cannot  at  all  agree  with  our  correspondent  as  regards 
he  members  of  the  S.P.I.L.  The  majority  of  them  will 
>e  undeceived,  and  then  they  will  take  the  proper 
ction. — E.  G.  J. 


ARá  tlá  TldOtll. 


O  ApA  riión,  O  Ana  riióry. 

tlAÓ  mmic  mr  An  oroc' 

"Oo  r-muAinim  onc  ! — O'mórvóA. 

Comcfom  nA  h-Aimfi]ie  fo,  qií  btiAÓiiA  ó 
"0111,  OO  C]\1AttAf  tÁ   ó    ceA]ictÁ]i  n  a  111  it>e 
píof  50  5^1^hti  ;  Ajuf  Af  pn,  A1]\  niAiom 
<m]\  n-A  rhÁi]ieAc,  fiA]\  50  h-<d]\Ainn,  An  Áic 
ir  reÁ]t]i  ^Aeóit^e  1  5-ConnAccAib.       Dí  aii 
ppéi]i  5IA11,  An  5]UAn  A5  ppAtpAt)  50  tÁit>i]\ 
A^ur  cói]i  iiiAic  A5  péioeAÓ  Anoi]\,  ah  riiAit>m 
bfeÁí;  fojm'iAif  pn  niA]\  cuato  mé  Aif  bo]\o 
Cathrach  na  d-Treabh — ah  bÁo-^Aite  beA^ 
c\  beifeAf  "OAome  A5  t>éAnAt)  Aein  Anonn  'r 
AnAtt  fAoi  Loc  Lup^Ám  (1).       &r\  tÁbfeÁ^ 
út>,  bí  teA]\  111  ó\\  "OAoineAÓ   A5  ceAÓc  aiiiac 
ui]\]\e,  A'p  iao  uite   ^teufCA   ahiac   111  r   An 
euoAÓ  00  b'feÁnn  t>o  bí   acu.      -dif  m-beic 
■óúmn  50  téi]\  foqiui^ce  50  compó]voAc,  00 
r^AoiteA-ó  iiAceuoA  00  ^feAmui^  fmn  oo'n 
005A,    teig    aii    Cacaiíi  beA^    feAt>    ctuAf- 
f^oitceAÓ,  A^ur   fúo  ahiac  í  m   a   beAlAÓ, 
Ai]i  t>-cúf  50  niAtt,  acc,  00  ]\éi]\  iiia]\  bí  r í  A5 
rA^Áit  riubc\it  ui]\]\e  fém,  A5  c]UAtt  ní  bA 
n'ii]\e   A1]\   -ÁvtAmn,    A^uf    A5    fÁ^bÁit  fteo 

ÓubA1]\  1   b-fAO  'tlA  *01AVÓ. 

\>e  cAniAtt,  b'éigeAn  oúmn  beic  fÁfOA 
teif  au  ah'ia]\c  aiji  5AÓ  aoii  cAoib.  Ó  oeAf 
bí  ciiuic  aii  CtÁi]\  A5  f]ieiceAiiiAin  AtnAc  50 
CeAnn  bói]\ne  ;  (2)  A^uf  ó  cuavó  bí  ComiA- 

(1.)  Sean-ainm  cuAin  nA  5<>iU,iriie. 
(2.)  Black  head. 


niAfA,  iiia]\  a  fAib  aii  t)Á  beAnnA  "06115  (3) 
A^up  C1UUC  eite  "Oúicce  SeoÓAij  (4)  A15 
éi]\te  fUAf  1  b-f  at>  ai]\  cút  ha  cAttiiAn  ifte 
coif  rAipf^e — Áic  A]t  bféioi]\  tmn  nAbAitce 
geAtA  feicfmc  Annpo  A^ur  Amifúo,  Aguf 
5AÓ  uite  bAite  aca  A5  cu]\  fiu\f  a  fmúroe 
•oeACAij  nif  aii  Ae]\.  <di]i  feAÓ  f^ÁcAim,  ní 
fAib  t>aoa  te  feicfmc  ai]\  ajjavo.  *\cc  f  aoi 
óei]\e,  connAic  fnin  bÁip]\   cnoc  ^d]\Ann   A5 

CeACC  AHÍOf  Af    b]\0ttAC     11A    f Alff^e,     A^Uf 

bA  teof  fm,  -oa]\  ^--0015,  te  ^ac  uite  ceAn^A 

A1]t  b0]\O  A  CU]\    A1f    bo^A-Ó,    AJ     CU]1  fÍOf,  AJ 

cAmc,  A^uf  A5  ceifcnui^AÓ  f aoi  '11  Áic  cum 
a  fAbAniAf  A5  -out. 

UÁ    Ainni    ua    n-oiteÁn  -oÁ  tuAÓ  50  ]\ó- 

1Í11111C,  fA]\AO]\,  A1]\    11A    ]DAipeU]1Alb    11A    btlA- 

"óauca  fo.  ^Xi]\  a  fon  fni,  if  beA^  aii 
c-eotuf  acá  A15  •OAomib  o]\]\a.  1]'  An'itA  bí 
fUfrhof  tiA  11-oAomeAX)  Abí  ai]\  aii  -^-Cathair 

Alll'    f0CA1]\     AU     tÁ     ÚO CUAtAIÓ     f1AT>     5U]1 

b'AifoeAÓ  An  Áic  ^]\a  A^uf  bi  fiAO  cmnce 
50  b-feicfioíf  ni-óce  Af  beAtAÓ  mnce  ;  acc 
cAi]uf  pn,  níof,  b'feAfAÓ  fiAO  btAf  A1]\  bic 
eite.  "O'feu-ofÁ  a  ctoifcm,  Annfo  A'f  Ann- 
fúo,  co]\]\--óume  a  CU5  cuai]\c  ai]\  -d]\Ainn 
f om'ie,  A^uf  é  A5  fiiioih  ahiac  f^eutcA-ó 
n-ion^AncAc  ai]iah  Áicféni,  Ai]\n'iumnci]\  ha 
n-oiteÁn,  a  ii-ioincuf,  a  n-euoAÓ,  a  m-beufA, 
a  o-ceAii^A  A^uf  5AÓ  mte  ]\u*o  eite,  beA^- 
nAÓ,  t)0  bAin  teo. 

-dcc  Anoif,  bióeAmA]\  fém  fÁc-^A]!  te 
feicfnic  50  fAib  c]\í  h-oitem  Ann,  -oeAtuigce 
ó  concAe  An  CtÁi]\,  ó  11-A  céite  A^uf  ó  Con- 
iiaiiia]\a  te  fúnoAióib  ^A]\bA  c]\io  a  ]\iceAiin 

A11  fAlff^e  UA  f|VUC  tÁTOIJI.  ^Xl]1  A1l  tÁHl'l 
Ótí    C01111A1]\C  finn   1ll111f-1A]\CA1]\  A^Uf  feA1l- 

cAifteÁn  t1í  0]\iAin  Ai]i  a  bÁ]\]\ ;  A5U]1  tnnif- 
meoÓAin — a  oá  t)ún  mó]\A  a^u]'  a  li-occ  m- 
bAitce  beA^A  fUAf  m  Ái]\t>e,  fAt>A  AiiuAf 
uaca  fm  bí  A11  b]\uc  bÁn  a  t)'inTiif  t>úmn  50 
]iAtb  aii  fúi^ceÁn  A5  b]\ifeAt>  v\n  tÁ  bjieÁ^ 
rm  fém.  .Acc  bí  muit>-ne  A5  -oéAHAt)  Aif 
^fAinn  iiiói]\  t>o  bí  A1]\  A5A10  50  t)í]ieAÓ 
]\on'iAinn,    iiia]\  bemeAt)  ^'tAbjiAt)  fAt>A  t>e 

(3.)  The  Twelve  Pins. 
(4- )  The  Joyce  country. 
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cnocAib  aiuu-a  n^neAmu^AÓo 'Á  céite,  A^uf 
bAite  nó  óó  A15  bun  5AC  cntnc.  1TIa]i  fm  oe, 
A15  ^AbÁit  ca]\  ah  njj-fotuif,  cneAbAniAf 
Áf.  m-beALAC  AfceAÓ  1  5-cuAn  Citte-flónÁm. 
Citt-énoA  1]'  Ainm  oo'n  bAite  beA^  Á]\fA 
ai]\  CAoib  ceAf  aii  óuAm.  &  tiieA]^  ha 
mitceAÓ  nAon'i  00  coiiir.tng  m  "-ÁfAinn  11  a 
1lAomh  "  mr  ah  c-feAn-Annfi]i,  bAh-é  énoA 
a  ^1115  bÁ]i]i  n  aoiíicacca  A^uf  cníonAÓCA,  A^uf 
ir  uaio  ruAi]\  Citt-CiroA  ah  c-Ainm.  >dcc 
ac]\ui  je<\nn  ha  h-AimfeA]iA  !  -dn  tÁ  Anoiu, 
cÁ  cunime  CnoA  teAC-fottn^ce  A15  cunime 
Cotumi-Citte,  -dpfcot  móf.  ah  1a]\cai]\;  A^uf 
ni  li-é  Citt-CnoA  ir  ceuo-bAite  -d]\Ann,  acc 
Citt-RónÁm,  bAite  00  b'Ánuf  00  nAotii 
éi^m  hac  eot  oúmn  Aon  nuo  Ain  acc  a  Amm. 
1r  cum  céibe  An  bAite  óeifeAnAig  ro  00  bi 
rmn  A5  feotAÓ  Anoif. 

Di  ré  'ua  óiocnÁ^Aó  au  uai]i  rm,  A^uf  00 
h-mnfeAÓ  óúmn  uac  b-ruigmír  out  AfceAÓ 
oo'n  céib,  acc  50  5-cAicfimif  out  cum 
ci]\e  nif  tiA  cuufAijpc,  bÁit>  fimptróe  ua 
n-d]iAinneAÓ.  T)eAtcui5ce<m  ah  cu]\]\ac 
ai]\  nór  bÁro  f  aoa  cumAin^,  acc  m  Áic  tiA 

n-AfnAO  A^Uf    11A    5-ctÁf,,    CÁ  A  tÁll     tlU]\AC 

nó  rtAc  cAot,  Agur  cAnAbAf  no  AnAi]\c 
ceA]\]tcA  ceAtmcA  cajic  o]\]ia.  "-dn  é  50 
5-CAicrró  nnre  out  cum  cí]\e  1  5-ceAnn 
aca  fm  ?"  o'piAfjuni;  teAn  iiió]\ ;  A^uf  bi 
mó]\Án  OAomeAó  eite  iiac  i  fAiceAÓ  a 
n-oóicmc.  -dcc  b'éi^m  oúmn  out  cum 
ci]\e,  A^up  1  5-cu]\]\aó,  rneirin,  ní  ]\Aib  Aon 
c-rbge  eite.  1r  cúif^e  bí  a  pof  fin  A15 
tiAh-druMtinijjib  'nÁ  A^umne,  A^uf  aij\  bAtt 
cÁmic  a  tÁn  cu]\]\ac  auiac  'ha]\  5-comne  ; 
cimciott  fiAO  A11  poi^ceAÓ  ai]\  5AC  Aon 
CAOib;  ruA]iAniA]i  AfceAó  lonncA  50 h-Ai]ieAÓ, 
rAiceAÓ  ;  A^uf  caji  éir  beA^Ám  p]\eAb  oe  ha 
niAroi-óib-]iÁiiiA,  f  peice&mAji  ah  CAtAiii  c]\u- 
aió.  <Ai]\  11'iuttAc  iia  céibe  puA]\AmA]i  pmn 
rém  1  tÁ]i  a  tÁm  OAomeAo,  m  euoAc  bÁn, 

•00  bi  A5  tAbA1]\C  50  CA]DA  ACC  50  bltltl  (t)A]\ 

tiom-fA),    1    n-5Aet)it5e,  A^uf  A5  CAtjv^fm 
oúmn   te   ceAntiAÓ   pAmpúco.róe.  ]iAicneAc, 
pnAOic,  A^up  eA]i]iAróeAC)  eite  iia  1i-Áice. 
1n    Aoin"oi5   ^e   heA^Án    OAomeA-ó    eite, 


]\i5ne  mé  mobeAtAC,  mA]up  reÁ]i]i 'o'peuoAf, 
ahiac  c]\io  Ati  meAtt  pÁipoi'óeA'ó  A^up  *OA01- 
neA-ó  mó]\  bi  cmiciott  o]\]\Ainn,  A^ur  cua-ó- 
mA]\  puAfAn  bAite,  nAOAome  po  o'Á]\  o-cíoc)- 
tAcA-ó.  11i't  1  5-Citt-1lónÁm  acc  Aon  c-pnÁro 
CA111,  "oéAncA  oe  ci^cib  beA^AUA  n-iAr^Aiu- 
it>eA"ó.  11i't  o'  po]\5Aincib  niAice  Ann,  acc 
ceAc  nuA-ó  aii  tucc  pAi]\e-cuAm,  t)Á  C15  Aoró- 
eAÓCA,ceAc  au  c-péipti'1115,  A^up  ceAÓin  beA^ 
ptAcciiiA]\  A11  -dcA]\  111iceÁt  C'OonncA'ÓA, 
cjieuouTÓe  A^up  ca]\a  iia  n-d]\AmneAC. 

Ua]\  éir  mé  pém  AféfóceAÓ  Af  An  mumn- 
ci]\  00  bí  A5  oéAnAÓ  lon^Ancuip  oe  ha 
coniici^ib,  00  buAiteAp  ah  bócA]i  a  ^Ab^p 
cni*o  An  oiteÁn.     5°  coiccionn,  ni  bróeAnn 

ACC     UA1]\     HÓ     *ÓÓ     ACU     po     A     CA^Af    A1]\    An 

m-bÁ"0-5Aite  50  1i-^]\Amn  ;  acc  mAioi]\tiom- 
pÁ,  bi  me  A5  b]\AC  ai]\  c]\i  nó  ceACAiji  oe 
peAccmAimb  a  cacaó  Annpo,  A^up  bi  mé 
ceApcA  AinAÓ  A1]\  mn^Ancuip  4Á]\Ann  o' 
peicpmc  A^up  a  ctoipcm  Ar  euoAn  put  a 
b-rittrmn.  -Ai]i  ah  ÁóbA]\  pm,  buAiteAp  ah 
bócA]\  50  *Oún-Aon5upA,  ceuo  lon^Aiicup 
^ÁnAnn. 

UeróeAnn  ah  bócA]i  po  ruAf  A^up  fíor, 
ca]i  cnocAib  A'f  c]\i  ^teAnncAib;  fÁ^Ann  cú 
bAite  beA^  Anoif  Aif  00  tÁnii  óeif,  Afíf  A1]\ 

OO  CIOCÓI5.       111  A]\    fO    ^AbAtin    CÚ     CA]1  1Í1Ó]1- 

cuio  oe'n  Aon-bAite  oeu^  Af  a  n-oéAUAnn 
Á]\ a  ]\1 5111  eu  o — c A]i  111  Am  1  f a  ]\  C1  AfÁi  n ,  "PeA]i- 
Ann  An  coifce,  50]\c  nA  5-cApAtt,  yc;  A^up 
111 Á  ÓAitti]\  Ati  c-eotuf  (]\uo  tiAÓ  oeACAif  te 
oeÁnAÓ),  ^eobAfó  cú  aiíia]ic  ai]\  bAite  ua 
SeAÓc  o-UeAmputt,  A^uf  bun  5^1^  fém, 
An  bAite  oei]\ró  m  -dfAmn  móif  Aif  An  CAoib 

Ó  CUA1Ó. 

^\i]i  5AÓ  Aon  CAOib  oe'n  bócA]\  ní't  oaoa 
acc  teACfAÓA,  c^ieA^A,  motÁm,  ctocA  beA^A 
A'f  mó]\A  te  fAO  00  ]\aóai]ic.  Co]i]i-Áic,  50 
oeninn,  if  féioif  óuic  buAite  beA^  buioeAÓ 
peicfmc  a  b-fuit  a  ^tAifeAÓc  A5  feAfAÓ 
AmAc  50  h-Aoibmn  1  meAf^  ha  5-ctoc-Aoit 
tiAc  ;  acc  if  beA^,  fAOA   ó    céite   ha  bAitt 

Ú]\A  f O.       UAbAff A1Ó  CÚ     fÁ    OeA]1A,     111AJ1    AU 

5-ceuonA,   50  b-ftnt   aii    c-oiteÁn    aiji   aii 
cAoib  fiA]i  An-Áfo,  'nA  Attt  riióif  mittag  óf 
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cionn  ua  r Ai]i]\;ge ;  Aguf  50  n-írti^eAnn  ré 
río-r  te  fÁnAt) — ní  beA^Án  <x'r  beA^Án,  acc 
a^  ctncim  50  h-obAnn  Annfo  Af  Aiinrú'o — 1 
fiocc  50  b-ruit  ré  coriicjiom  teif  aii  c]i<\ij 
Ai]i  An  CAOib  foi]i.  ^Voein  tucc  iia  fo^tuniA 
50  ]iAib  ^Á]1A  robuijce  A15  nÁ  conncAib  uai]i, 
(A^ur,  5A11  Ariinur,  ci"óriji  ftiTp'nroe  rór  Ai]i 
bÁ]i]iAib  nA  5-cnoc  ir  Áijvoe,)  A^ur  t>o  ]\éi]\ 
mA]i  bí  ua  h-uifgróe  Ag  cuicnn,  50  n-oeÁ]inA 
fiAt>  comnume  c]ri  h-UAi]\e,  jau  cuicim  ní 
bA  ihó  50  ceAnn  btiA-ÓAncA,  A;c;uf  511  ]1  Ab 
1A-0  ua  h-Aitlce  fo,  a  crómít)  c]\ít>  ah  oiteAn, 
Áic  A]1  cotimuij  An  f  Aijif^e   Ajjuf  A]\  jeÁ]\]\ 

fí  A111AÓ,  AJUf  A]1  CA1C  fí  AU    CA]1]1A15  C|\UA1'Ó. 

P'é  acu,  cÁ  t>Á  Aitt  Á|ix)  f  UAf  Ai]i  aii  oiteÁn, 
A^ur  ceAnn   eite  aj   c]tocAt>   ór    cionn    ha 

C]1Á^A  f  01]1. 

t)élt>  A1T1A]1C  A^AC  A1]1    11A    COmiCAlb    AgUf 

Ain  An  c]\Áij  ro  ó  cúf  50  oeijieA-ó  "oo  pu- 
bAit,  ói]i  ní't  cjiAnn  'nÁ  Aon  bÁc  eite  roi]i 
A11  m-bócA]i  Aguf  1A"0.  "pAf^Ab  nó  foicin 
ní't  Aiin  ;  Aguf  a  ftioéc  fm    o]ic,   béró  au 

g]UAn   AJ  fpAtpAX)  AUUAf  0]\C    ^Atl    C]1ÓCA1]\e 

A1]\  fAt>  00  fiubtóioe.  Cui]\im  1  5-cÁf  c;ti]\ 
A5  fiub^t  a  beróeAf  cú,  A^uf  ní  A5  cio- 
mÁmc,  mA]i  ^eAlt  iiac  b-fuit  acc  c]tí  cáj\]\a 
ín  ^fAinn. 

\)éix>  cú   a^  ceAnnAx>    te  "Oún-dongufA 

feAfCA,  A^Uf  CA1Cf1]1  A11  bÓCA]1  ]lélt>  a  c]\ei- 
JCAn,    AJUf     t>ut    fUAf    Ag    fC]1ApAX)Ó1]ieACC 

teif  ua  c]\eA^Aib,  110  50  b-fuiji]\cú  fém  Ai]t 
bÁ]\]\  iia  h-Aitte  mói]\e. 

&,■§  fo  an  Aitt  1  m-beut  ha  n-^d]\AinneAc. 
11ío]\  b'féroif  te  h-AomneAÓ,  mÁ'f  hiaic  no 
otc  teif  é,  jau  fCAt)  a  •óéAnA'ó  Annfo,  Aguf 
bfeAcnuJAÚ  Ai]t  au  An'iAfc  lon^AncAÓ  cÁ 
f aoi  n-A  fúitib.  SiA]t  óf  a  coiiiAi]t  p'neAnn 
An  fAi]\]\5e  mó]i  a  ficeAnn  a  ofomAnnA 
gopniA  Ationn  50  h--dme]\icA.  O  cuató, 
111  muott  ceot)Ac  ua  fpéife,  ci'óeAnn  fé 
11  éniif mn — ]\ij  ftiAb  ConnAcc.  Ó  t>eAf  f eic- 
fvó  f  é  cnuic  UuA-ómuriiAn,  Aj;uf  f  At)A,  f  a"oa, 
fíof  ceAnn  go^im  Stéibe  t)]\eAnt)Ain  1  5- 
CiA]i]tuit)e.  ^dguf  cÁh-Áic  m  Óifinn  uiteif 
f  eÁ]t]i  'nÁ  í  f o  teif  au  £]UAn  f  eicrmc  aj  t)ut 
f A01  ?     <dn  meut)  fo  m  Aimpf  cunn.     1l1Á'f 


Aimri]t  JA]\b  í,  béit)  Aii  fAi]t]t^e  tÁroif  fAoi 

b]\UC  A'f  ffAOC,  A5  ceAcc  AfCeAC  'tlA  fÁ^Alb 

fiAt)Ame  A^uf  t)Á  bfifeAt» 

"  50  U0I5AC,  conmAc,  cnom," 
A1]1  bun  nA  h-Aitte,  ceicfe  ceuo  C]\oij  fíof 

UA1t). 

-dcc  au  ceut»  uai]\  t)o  bfeAcntng  mife  ó'n 
Aitt  fo  bí  AH  Ainifi]\  cium,  mei]\b  ;  au 
fAi]i]\^e  corii  fteAiiu\m  Aguf  coiri  t)eAt]\AC 
te  f^ÁcÁn  ;  A^uf  -oume  cói]t  'ha  fuit>e  50 
focAi]t  Ai]i  b]\UAÓ  11A  h-Aitte  nnttci^e  fo  A5 
^AbÁit  éifg  te  tine  nA]\  riiAic  tiom  a  ]\Át> 
corii  f  At>A  A'f  bí  f é. 

<\f  fo,  cibfif  *Ot'm-donjufA — co]ic  riió]i 
•óub,  CAniAtt  UAic.  CAicfi]i  fiubAt  Anonn 
ctn^e  50  h-Ai]ieAÓ,  Ajuf  ní  móit)e  uac  m- 
bém  cú  a^  t)eA]\cAt)  fíof  fúc  ó  aih  go  h-Am ; 
A^uf  aj  cunimiuJAt),  t)0  b'féit>i]\,  ai]\  An  5- 
coiii]\Át>  a  cin]i  SliACfpeA]\e  1  m-beut  tiume 
éi^m, 

"11AC  UAÚtÍIA^, 

A'f  UiAniitieAc  b]\e<icmi5<YÓ  uaic  com  v^'OA'píof?" 
(1e  "beic  Aip  teAiiAiiiAin.) 

eogdn  o'5n^\iiind. 

NOTES. 

SpAlp,  beat ;  hence  rpAilpíti. 

Cói^,  s.f.,  2,  a  favourable  wind. 

beAr^,  s.m.,  i,  a  great  number;  lit.,  an  ocean. 

Doga,  s.m.,  4,  dock. 

Sleo,  the  wake  of  a  vessel. 

S]\eic,  reach  ;  c]\eif,  in  Munster. 

bÍAf,  s.m.,  1,  a  whit ;  ///.,  a  taste. 

Sunda,  s.m.,  4,  a  sound,  strait  =  c<\oL. 

SúiJceÁn,  s.m.,  1,  surf,  from  ^uíg,  suck. 

Céibh,  s.f.,  2,  a  quay. 

"Oíoc^áJa-ó,  s.m.,  3,  low  water ;  from  tjíc,  want,  and 
C|\Á5<vó,  to  ebb. 

tiun,  a  lath.     Cp.  biui\<Mtn,  I  beat. 

■pneipri,  also,  too^fl^r  Pn«  Q?.  ^eir  =  too,  in  Mun- 
ster. 

pAmpúcAi-óe,  sandals  of  raw  hide.     A  Spanish  word. 

Cíox)Iaic,  escort ;  in  Munster,  cumbAic. 

■ponsAmc,  s.f.,  2,  a  building.  From  ponsnAim,  I 
build. 

SéiptíneAó,  n.m.,  1,  a  curate  ;  from  féipeul,  a  chapel. 

tHotÁn,  s.m.,  1,  a  boulder. 

Scne^pATDÓineAcc,  s.f.,  3,  climbing ;  from  fcneAp,  a 
step.  Also  means,  strugglmg  with,  fumbling  with,  as  ín 
the  story,  ■pc]\e<\pA,oóineAcc  &n  gAbAin  teif  &n  cnÁic- 
nín. 

OnoniAnnA,  pl.  of  •onmtn,  n.m.,  3,  a  back.  Applied  to 
long  swelling  waves. 

IPÁ5,  a  billow,  large  wave.     Cp.  French,  vague. 

SleAihAm,  smooth  ;  ///.,  slippery. 
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•ceArcA,  now,  by  this  time.  ,  . 

ÍlATOin  tioní,  as  for  me.     Can  any  one  explain  this 
phrase,  common  to  both  Connacht  and  Munster  ? 
rjm'-oeAC,  small ;  b&ome&i,  m  Meath. 
p'é  ac«,  at  all  events  ;  lit.,  whichever  of  them. 

e.  o's- 


niúnie  11  í  •otionosÁni. 

&  -óeAfbnÁCAif  ó  mo  rhíle  "oíc  cú, 

'S  tné  fm'   ati  Aif  tmg  oo  ceAtg  au  qioróe 

'jAlll, 

-An  oróce  fonii  fottAmum  oi]toeA]\c  1ofA, 
50   b-feACAf   teóJAn  oo'n   cnoó-fuit   -oob' 

Aoijvoe, 
*Out  o'Á  JDÓfA-Ó  a  nóbAióib  flOOA, 
^\  m-bfACACA  bÁnA  'fA  m-bÁbAi]\  cíon-oub' 
'S  a'  oá  teó]\  oe  ÓAomib  05A  'n-A  cnuciott. 


R15  11  a  n^nÁr  A'f  ^ÁfOA  tiAoitii  o]\c 
'S  rur»  a  n-'Oún  ua  111-bÁo  A]\  tÁf  00  bi  cú. 
*Oo  jtuAipjeAr,  5Í0  buA|\cA  bí  m'  mncmn, 
^o  h-uAi^neAÓ  5^11  ftuAÍ^ab  -oeni'  tiiumn- 

UeAÓc  f  aoi  'o'  cuAi]\nn  ón  x>-cuaic  tiom  ao' 

cAoineA-ó  : 
ttUti  b,\in  fÁn  fAifse,  A'r  nieAfbAt  rtíje 

•óóib  ; 
111  A]\  ir  nu\]\b  f  aoi  teAÓAib  t>o  bíooA]\ ; 
^\n  c-Am  'ha]\  ]\Ánn5  1llÁi]\e  ftof  cú, 
1lí  ]\Aib  A011  -ooo'  fnénii  ci]\c  cAoib  teAC, 
^Xcc    b]\ijio    Af    11ittiAin    ^An   C1Att    jau 

cunime. 
"Oo  furóiof  ao'  Aice   Ar  ní  feAOAf  cneAt) 

•oéA]\rAinn  ; 
111  a]\  00  bí  m'Aijne  a  11-AnfA  cuaoc-oa  ; 
Cui]\  CAf^  00  iiiAi]\b  A]\  meA]\bAt  m'  éi]\uu  ; 
^kcc  AmÁm  gun  rniAomeAf  oÁniAoiópnn  ah 

méio  rm, 
(A^uf  a  f uióeACAnc  te f  imnne  50  m'  f eioi]\;) 
gun  cú  aii  reA]\  nÁ]\  f  A11  te  li-AOf  ceA]\c, 
5u]\  cú  aii  reA]\  ruAi]i  feA]\c  ua  ctéi]\e, 
■gun  cú  An  reA]\'nA  ]\Aib  ^eAU  1llic  *0e  onc: 

5«n  tAlÍUMf  Cf1011lfA  fAI^IOOA  ^eufA 

'S  50  ]\Aib  1110  f eA]\c  no  a  teAC  Ann  SeAmuf. 
&  ■óeAfbnACAif,  ó  monníte  teun  cú  ! 
A'y  -oo  ]\ci]\  uia]\  riieAfAim  nío]\  ÓAicir  00 
ceu]\niA, 


A  b-pém,  a   b-peAUAio,  no  Ann   AUfA  An 

C-f  AOJAlt  f  o  : 

tluAi]\  00   connAi]\c    1ofA  aii  c-ftíje  beic 

]\éio  "ÓU1C, 
Cui]\  f  é  a  bAf  Áncuf  bÁn  f  aoi  feutA, 

Ó  ftA1C1f  UA  ngtAÁf  Af  5Á]\OA  11A01Í1  teif, 

A§  lonnfuije  aii  teóiiiAm  cuó-oa,  SéAmuf, 
Paoi  bf  acaca  5fÁf a  1ÍlÁi]\e  An  \\ éAtCAn. 
&  II15  iia  n-*Oút  c]\e  n-A]\  5-cúif  a  ceAf A5, 
UÁ  mo  fúit-fe  50  -ótúc  teo'  -ÓAonAcc, 

^UfAb  A]\    All    UA1]\  ÚO    -00    fUA]\A1f  "00  fAO]\- 

b]\eÁc. 

^\  -óeÁfbfACAif,  ó  mo  míte  uíc  cú. 
•Oobei-ómn  A5-cúiiiA'fAb-pém  c]\íoo  coi'óce, 
tHunA  m-beróeAÓ  50  b-fint  1110  ftnt  50  -otuc 

teb-1ofA, 
HÁf.  b'é  -oo  jnó-ó-fA  aii  fOJmAf  f  AOijeAtcA  ; 
Hleifge  110  póic  ót  110  oíomAf  ; 
b]\ife  cAtmAn,  no  AifC]uu5A-ó  OAome. 
A  m-bA  no  a  5-cApAitt  nío]\  cui]\if-fe  f unn 

A1111, 

^\  n-óf  11Á  a  n-Aif^oo,  11Á  a  n-eA]\]\A  t)Á 

•ÓAoi]\e ; 
Cui]\if  00  fcón  a  5-coniieuo  50  "oíbf, 

A  11-Á1C  11Á]A  bAOJAt  "OO  JAOC  11Á  fíOHCA, 

1llei]\5  oÁ  -ófeoij,  nó  teoiiiAin  'oa  cio]\]\bAX) 

1f  bei-ó  fe  ]\oiiiAC-f a  fof  no  oíot  Atin. 

&  x)eA]\bfACAi]\  ó,  mo  rhíte  teun  cú  ! 

S  btró  b]\eAJA  ah  fgAocÁn  tiom  ctÁn  jeAt 

c-éAOAin  ; 
T)o  n'iAtAioe  ceAfCA  bi  ceAÓc  te  n-A  céite  ; 
'Rofj  fíjm  niAtt  nÁ]\  b'f Attf a  f eucAm  ; 
S]\on  óeAf  teAbAi]\  ^au  caiti  jau   fCAOUA. 
1f  Aim  -oo  teACAib  bí  au  tAfA  ua  cféi^eA-ó  ; 
bub  í  00  ceAngA  An  ceAnjA  nÁf  bfeu^AÓ  ; 
-d^uf  00  bfÁJAio  11Á]\  5]\aóui5  a  beic  c]\ao- 

f  ac  ; 

"OO  *ÓÓ10  111A]\  CA1  tC  5A11   f  11Af  A]\  A011    C0]\  J 

'S  00  ó]\oióe  bí  tíoncA  "oe'n  X)AonACC  ; 
CtÁf  ^eAt  -o'  ucca  bí  coigitce  a  b-féite: 
buó  ftiAf  ao  í;eAt  cú  a]\  eAc  ha  c]\éme, 
'S  te  púbAt  00  cof  nío]\  toicif  Aonne. 


&  t)eA]ib]\ÁcAir\  ó  mo  míte  mitteAt) ! 

"OÁ  m-beiómn  fuióce,  iua]\  buó  cuibe  -ÓAm 

A    b-f01]U!1, 
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*Oo  cuirvrmn  fíof  130  jnioriiAncA  [Af]  cuitt- 

eA"ó  ; 
50  fAbAif  at/  jDÁjicATÓe  A5  'OÁibi'óílíj  m<\]\ 

cuignn, 
'OéAnA'ó  Aiqu'óe  'ha  n-*oeÁr\nAií;if  x>e  co]\- 

CAib  ; 
TtlArt  píofA  ca]\  tion  cú  •o'micig, 
11  ó  CAOfA  ó'n  príobAfo  "oo  gotoeA'ó  ; 
11í  mAf»  aoh  beAn  "oo  jéitif  "oo  1ÍUn]\e  ; 
5tó]i  t)t)AnAC  ó'x>  beut  cAnA  cui5eA"ó  ; 
-An    tón    "oeijeAnAÓ   pÁ'n    5-cfé   teAC  ju]\ 

cu^Air 
-An    Co]\p  11aoiíica,   Aguf  gtAO'ÓAc    ai]\    50 

minic. 
^\  teóriiAm  5]\oi"óe,  *oe  póf-bufóm  mo  cimt>. 
111 0  b]\ón  rgír  "oo  tóircm  'fAti  jioitig! 

&  "óeA]ib]\ÁcAi]\,  ó  mo  rhíte  gteó-ó  cú  ! 

■d'r  "oÁ  111-bu'ó  A^Ain-fA  bei'óeA'ó  ]\omn  iu 

5tói]\e, 
1f  ]\ó  riiAic  An  cumeAÓCA  téigpnn  'r^  f  ó"o 

teAC, 
-dn    -oÁ  Abrcot   "oeug  'fAt1    ^ijeAjuiA  c]\ó- 

cAi]\eAc  ; 
PeAt)A]\  A'p  eoc]\AÓA  Ag  orgtntc  ha  n-"oói]\- 

reAt»  : 
1f  f uAp  a  b~pA]\]\cAp  betoeA'ó  t>o  te^bA  '5A111 

CÓgCA, 

111  A]\  a  m-bít)  reAn-t)Aoine    'iia    n-'OAomib 
óSa. 

&  -óeA]\b]\ÁcAi]\,  ó!  mo  rin'te  qieigi-o  cu  ! 
*OÁ    m-bei-óeAt)    niAiceAf    "OAnn    m'eACCfA 

'o'mnrm, 
Cia  fAÓfAf  tiom  ca]a  AbAmn  Am'  comteAcc? 
Cia  cógrAf  ruAf  An  jptiAim  -oom'  mncmn  ? 
Cia  cotmeócAf  fUAf  o'n  cuAmbAmAJAi-ó-ri? 
beAmiAcc  1Í1ui]\e  ^e^t  rintif  ua  foijtoe  ; 


b 


eAnnAcc  ua  n-05  A$uf  rop  ua  mAij-oeAn  ; 


beAnnAÓc  ua  n-AmgeAt  A5  tAfA-ó  50  foitt- 


peAc 


UeAnnAcc  ua  mAi]\cít\eAc  te  T)ei5-inncinn  ; 
OeAnnAcc  1Ílic  "Oé  50  'o-cei'ó  fí  a  b-rei-ón 


*OÁ  iAt\]tAit)  Af  An  "LeAnb  ruAin  peAnnAit)  ó 

Pilate. 
-d  rn^eAcc  nA  b-ftAiceAf  "oo  jtó.cA'ó  mA]\ 

otóne. 


"OU1C 


'S  mo  beAnnAcc  rém,  gAn  ptéi-ó  jau  AijmeAf, 


VOCABULARY  NOTES,  &c. 

The  composer  of  the  elegy  given  above,  mÁine  m 
■OhonogÁin,  was  famous  as  a  beAn-ÓAomce  in  her  day  ; 
but  if  her  compositions  were  ever  put  on  paper,  very  few 
of  them  have  come  down  to  us.  The  MS.  from  which  this 
cAomeAT)  was  copied  was  very  imperfect,  but  I  never  had 
any  opportunity  of  correcting  it,  and  I  give  it  novv  in  the 
hopes  that  some  of  our  readers  will  send  me  a  loan  of  any 
of  her  compositions  they  possess,  or  make  a  copy  of  them 
for  publication  in  the  Journal.  From  others  of  hercom- 
positions,  it  can  be  inferred  that  her  brothers  and  sisters 
were  very  numerous  and  highly  respectabie  ;  but  that  they 
had  fallen  very  low  during  her  lifetime.  I  cannot  exactly 
say  when  she  lived  ;  I  should  think  about  150  years  ago. 

■OeAi\br\ÁCAin,  a  brother,  gen.,  -ÉAn ;  voc.  as  nom., 
except  that  initial  is  aspirated,  a  •óeAnbnA- 
c.Mn,  pronounced  a  T>nihÁip,  O  brother ;  mo 
rinle  •oíc  cú,  my  thousand  losses  you  are.  Aif- 
bnig,  a  dream ;  ir  mé  pm'  An  Aiplmj,  it  is  I 
made  (had)  the  dream ;  nm  is  the  Munster  pronuncia- 
tion  for  nmne  or  nijne,  past  tense  of  •oéAnAim,  I 
do ;  t>o  óeAÍ^  An  cnoróe  AgAm,  that  stung 
(wounded  my  heart) ;  An  cnoróe,  the  heart  with 
(within)  me  is  more  emphatic  than  mo  cnoróe. 
SoLbAihum,  gen.,  -LAirmA,  afeast;  óin'óeAnc,  chief, 
illustrious,  p.  o.  1opA,  the  chief  feast  of  Jesus, 
Christmas.  5°  b-peACAp,  that  l  saw  ;  Leó§<\n,  a 
lion  ;  'oo'n  ('oe'n),  of  the  cnó'ó-puil,  blood. 
■Oob'Aoi]Yoe,  thehighest;  cno'ó  =  ciui,blood;  Aoir\"oe 
=  Áin,oe;  nóbA, nom.pl.,  -bAi'óe, a robe ;  nóbAitnb, 
pron.  like  nom.  pl.  ;  bnACAÓA,  pl.  of  bnACAc,  a 
standard,  used  here  for  bnACA,  pl.  of  bnAc,  a  gar- 
ment,  a  cloak ;  lower  in  the  poem  it  signifies 
banner.  m-bÁbAin,  hats  made  of  fur,  poetically  for 
beavers,  the  name  applied  to  such  hats  ;  "foc|un- 
geAf  pém  mo  beaver  hACA  onm,"  old  song ; 
Chior\-T)ub',  coal-black.  'Sa'  ■oá  beórv  (Agur'  ah  ■oá 
beón),  a  very  great  number.  "Oiin  nA  m-ljÁT), 
Dungarvan,  in  the  County  of  Waterford,  where  the 
brother  was  dead,  about  seven  Irish  miles  from 
SliAb  5-C11A,  where  the  Donegan  family  lived. 

^UuipíjeAp  (gUiAipe^r),  I  set  out ;  git)  ouai\ca  bí 
m'mncmn,  though  troubled  my  mincl  was  ;  50  h- 
UAipieAÓ,  lonely  ;  jaii  rluAijcib,  without  crowds; 
pAoi  ■o'cuAinmi,  toyou  ;  towards  you  ;  cuaic,  gen., 
ce,  pl. — ca,  land,  a  tract  of  land  ;  in  Waterford, 
now,  it  signifies  the  country  as  distinguished  from 
the  town ;  and  every  case  is  pronounced  as  the  gen. ; 
niA]\  bAm  p.  p.  A'p  m.  r.  'o.,  as  wandering  at  sea, 
and  losing  the  way  happened  to  them — figuratively 
that  they  were  down  in  the  world,  and  many  of 
them  dead  ;  meAnbAÍ,  pron.,  meAfíACAt,  weak- 
ness  and  wandering  of  mind,  such  as  people  suffer 
from  when  near  death.  111Áii\e,  the  keener  her- 
self ;  nÁnnj-cú,  reached  you ;  'oot)'  (T>eT>')  fDnenii 
cinc  c.  L.,  of  your  real  lineage  beside  you.  Dtu'jpT) 
Af  U.-j.-c.-j-cunime,  Bride  and  Bill  (brother  and 
sister)  without  sense  or  memory  (whether  from  sor- 
ruw  or  otherwise)  I  do  not  know. 
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t)o  r.  at>'a,  I  sat  beside  you  ;  A'r  m  f.  c.  t>.,  and  I 
lcnew  not  what  to  say  ;  a  h-a.  c.  in  a  tempest  over- 
come  ;  auva,  pron.  as  auaca,  ctur»  c.  t>.  m-Air\  m- 
m'éinim,  the  account  of  your  death  put  my  sense 
astray.  ^Vcc  a.  5.  f.,  but  only  that  I  reflected,  t>a 
tu-au  m-rm,  if  I  should  take  credit  for  so  much. 
SuróeAÓAnc,  to  argue  it,  to  prove  it ;  uÁr»  f .  te  h-A. 
c,  that  did  not  wait  for  the  right  (full)  age.  t;uAir\ 
r.  ua  c,  that  got  the  love  of  the  clergy. 

'n-A  UAib  5.  m.t).  or\c.  the  'n  here  not  required  ;  the 
■a,  govemed  by  o]\c  (See  (?./.,  No.  29,  p.  67)  ; 
on  whom  was  the  love  of  the  Son  of  God.  5uj\ 
t.  c.  r.  5.,  that  you  shot  through  me  sharp  arrows. 
t&m4ir  is  the  pronunciation  everywhere,  so  far  as 
I  knovv,  and  yet  it  is  irregular.  'S50  n.  mo  f.  no 
&  t.  aui'  f.,  and  that  [all]  my  affection,  or  a  moiety 
of  it  [at  last]  was  in  my  James. 

Illo  rh.  t.  cu,  my  thousand  woes  you.  -dn  c-r.  b.  r\.  t>,, 
that  the  way  was  clear  for  you.  DAr\ÁucAr,  a  war- 
rant ;  ac,  ionuruiT>e,  to  approach,  to  attack. 
•ReAlCAU,  a  star.  ttíg  ua  n-T>úL,  king  of  the  ele- 
ments,  or  of  creatures  ;  t>úiL  is  the  nom.,  t>úL  the 
gen.  pl.  ;  it  is  shortened  like  bLiAT>Aii,  gen.  plur. 
of  bliAt>Aiu,  a  year.  Ceur-Ag,  the  Munster  pro- 
nunciation  of  ceuf  at>,  was  crucified.  Súib,  hope  ; 
•oaouacc,  humanity.  t)o  rAor\-br\eAc,  thy  sen- 
tence  of  freedom  or  acquittal,  i.e.  salvation. 

•Oo  bei-ómn,  I  would  be ;  uiuua  m-beróeAt),  were  it 
not.  nÁr\  b'e  (nAr>  but>  h-e)  that  it  was  not ;  t>o 
jnó-fA,  your  business.  An  r.  r.,  the  harvest  of 
this  world  ;  póic,  tippling  ;  T>íoniAr-,  pride  ;  Aiy- 
crMugAÚ  -OAome,  evicting  the  people.    níor\  cui- 

vir'Te  ruirn>  y°u  m(i  not  Put  (g've) nee^ to-  ^11" 

is  superfluous.     eAnr»A,  goods  ;  t>a  ■t>Aoir»e,   how 
dear  soever. 

SgAocÁn  or  r5Ac.au,  a  looking  glass ;  cLar\  c-éAT>Aiu  ; 
éA-oAU,  the  forehead  ;  ucc,  the  breast,  are  gener- 
ally  expressed  in  Irish  by  cLáf\  éAT)Ain,  cLau  ucca  ; 
a  T)ubAiuc  mo  mAicro'n  Liom  jau  reuóAin  onc  a 
Leic  T)o  cúiL,  nÁ  a  u-ajait)  cLÁin  c-éAT>Airi.  Old 
song;  Ajur1  cLÁr\  ^Laii  ucca  uiau  plnLib  O  Laoj- 
Aine;  Midnight  Court.  LeAbAin,  long  and  slender. 
111  aLa,  pl. — LAiT>e,  eyebrow.  t?ALLfA,  false. 
LeACA,  cheek  ;  La^at),  a  blush  ;  nÁc^éi^eAt)  (uac 
•o-civeigeAT)),  that  used  not  to  fade  ;  this  is  said 
of  colours ;  c^eijion,  literally  is  to  forsake. 
t>r\Ai;AiT),  neck,  throat.  nÁrijuÁ-óuij  beit  q\AO- 
y&c,  that  did  not  love  tobe  gluttonous.  'gAn  fHAf, 
without  blemish.  A1|\  aou  con,  in  any  manner  ; 
at  all.  Coi^iLce  a  b-réiLe,  covered  with  genero- 
sity,  as  a  turf  fire  with  ashes.  SLiAfAT),  thigh, 
eAc  ua  cy\éme,  steed  of  power. 

X)a  m  bei-ómn,  &c.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  rightly  un- 
derstand  this  ;  I  wish  to  hear  my  correspondents. 
niAp  fJior'A,  &c,  the  piece  of  money  in  theparable 
that  was  lost  and  seaiched  for.  3Lói\-T)UAnAc, 
singing  a  hymn  or  psalm,  I  think.  "Oo  Lói^cín 
'rAU  1A01L15,  thy  lodging  in  the  grave-yard. 

CoinroeAÓT),  protection,  attendance,  in  Waterford  is 
pronounced  comuleACT)  (the  01  like  i  in  fine) ; 
guardian  angel  is  -dmgeAL  coiunLeÁCA  ;  jivUAim, 
gloom;  nA  roijioe,  of  patience,  i.e.,  patient  ;  50 
•0-CÓ1T)  fí  a  b-reróm  t>uic,  may  it  be  of  service  to 
you. 

Tn  this  last  stanza  thc  rhyme  will  be  destroved  unless 
the  words  terniinating  the  lines  are  pronounced  as  in 
Munster.  O'Donovan's  Gr.  being  now  out  of  print,  and 
in  the  hands  of  very  fcw,  it  may  be  better  to  quote  his 
remarks  on  the  sounds  of  Á-ó,  aj,  ai,  ei,  01  : 
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A-b  and  a§,  followed  by  a  broad  vowel,  or  by 

L,  m,  n,  ru 
Ai,  followed  by  LL,  m,  nn,  tj,  5; 
.  d  in  monosyllables  ending  in  t>5,  LL,  m,   "om, 
nn,  t),  5,  and  in  dissyllables  when  followed 
by't),  5,  m. 
w   ^01,  followed  by  LL,  m,  nn,  T),  5. 
In  Waterford  1  has  the  same  sound  before  LL,  m,  nj, 
nn,  in  monosvllables,  as  ciLL,  cmn,  im,  tmg. 


PECULIAR  LOCALISMS. 

By  Rev.  D.  B.  Mulcahv,  P.P.,  M.R.I.A. 

Words  in  every-day  use  in  Dalriada,  North  Antrim, 
sometimes  called  the  Route,  Rowte,  Rutach,  &c. :— 

.S^j/.— When  you  want  to  climb  or  creep  up  anything, 
it  is,  he  is  not  able  to  speel  that  tree,  but  I  can.  They 
are  speeling  the  brae  ;  that  is,  creeping  up  the  height  or 

hill. 

^í^.—Pronounced  bray,  br\é— means  a  hill,  a  head- 
land,  according  to  0'Reilly's  Dict.,  but  the  old  Irish  form 
is  bm.  I  heard  a  teacher  (not  the  present)  of  Carachrun 
N.  S.,  telling  a  boy  who  was  worhing  a  sum  in  addition 
on'  the  blackboard,  to  add  them— the  figures— up  the  brae 
and  down  the  brae.  No  doubt  the  latter  was  meant  to 
prove  the  work. 

Scaling.— Means  dispersing,  dividing,  spreading,  as  m. 
When  I  was  passing  the  scholars  were  scaling  ;  the  people 
were  scaling  from  the  meeting  ;  that  is,  were  going  away, 
dispersing.  What  kept  Rose  from  school  yesterday  ?  She 
was  scalino  seaweed  or  dung,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Cog°eldy,  or  Coggledy.— When  anything  is  unsteady, 
it  is  said  to  be  coggeldy  ;  that  is,  hither  and  thither,  or 
up  and  down.  It  wants  a  cog  to  be  put  to  it.  A  plank 
or  pole  across  a  fulcrum  with  boys  at  each  end  rising^  up 
and  down— "weigh  the  buckety  and  sell  the  salt  "— 
is  here  called  Coggle  dey  curry,  and  by  others  Coppull  de 
curry,  but  evidently  from  the  Gaelic. 

Soc'  suc.— Sough.  The  c  (c  dotted)  is  pronounced  as  in 
Gaelic.  It  means  a  rumour,  a  whizzing  noise,  as,  did  you 
hear  the  soc  that  is  gaing  (going)  now  ?  It  was  like  the 
sough  of  the  wind.  0'Reilly's  Dict.  gives  Sucat),  suction, 
evaporation,  a  wave.  SucÁu,  a  sucker,  soaker.  Knock- 
soughy,  beside  Ballintoy,  is  said  to  derive  the  latter  part 
of  the  name  from  the  peculiar  suckage  of  the  waves 
beneath  the  hill  near  the  Brockey  "  Sq.  sett "  works. 

Wait,  iveit. — This  is  the  name  given  to  what  is  called 
the  dildurn  or  boT>Ar\Án  in  the  Co.  Waterford.  It  is  a 
circular  wooden  hoop,  covered  over  with  calf  or  sheep 
skin,  and  can  be  played  like  a  tambourine  sometimes. 
The  player,  if  nimble  with  the  fingers  and  elbow,  can  show 
off. 

Slunks. — There  are  as  many  slunks — said  a  man  to  me 
one  day  as  he  was  driving  me  on  his  side-car  m.  in  this 
road,  as  would  cope  a  cart.  He  meant  ruts.  It  is  evi- 
dently  derived  from  slink. 

Cope. — Means  to  overset,  overturn,  overbalance,  upset. 
"  He  coped  the  creels,"  is  a  common  expression  for  a 
complete  upset.  Cope  the  cart,  that  is,  throw  it  back  on 
the  trams  or  heels.  When  putting  manure  out  on  drills 
or  ridges,  it  is  said  to  boy,  make  four  or  five  or  six,  &c, 
coups  of  every  load,  which  means  a  heap  of  every  cope  of 
the  cart. 

Monaclyart. — When  one  feels  itchy  in  any  part  of  the 
body,  it  is  said  éÁ  monaclyart  orm,  and  it  is  interpreted 
to  mean  that  a  friend  is  speaking  of  the  person  who  feels 
the  itching.     It  is  Irish  ;  and  I  heard  it  in  Glenbuish. 
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DuIIup'd. — You  are  completely  dulluped,  that  is,  com- 
pletely  done  up,  or  beaten.  This  is  rather  a  Co.  Down 
word. 

-AoinciJAn. — Meaning  after  to-morrow.  I  found  this 
word  in  an  old  MS.,  but  am  unable  to  trace  it  in  dic- 
tirmaries. 

Ek  or  ik. — It  was  hard  to  get  on  the  ek  of  drawing  that 
tea.  That  is,  hard  to  get  on  the  k>iack  of  it,  or  anything 
else. 

Dolly. — Why  aren't  the  wains  at  school  ?  O,  your 
reverence,  they  haven't  a  dolly  to  put  on  them  ;  meaning, 
they  have  not  a  tntter,  a  rag  to  cover  them. 

Droic. — When  one  is  stunted  in  growth,  they  say,  she 
is  only  a  droic ;  he  is  just  a  droic,  1  found  this  word  in 
0'Reilly's  Irish  Dictionary,  where  it  means  a  dwarf.  One 
of  the  meanings  of  droc  in  same  work  is  littlc.  The  c 
(c  dot)  is  pronounced. 

Farrell. — A  farrell  of  bread  means  the  quarter  of  a  cake 
when  it  is  cut  in  four  quarters.  A  maid  said  she  could 
cut  a  three  farrell  cake,  that  is,  into  three  equal  parts. 
Cut  the  cake  into  farrells,  for  it  is  easier  turned. 

Bools. — Where  are  the  bools  ?  Get  me  the  bools.  This 
word  means  the  pothangers  or  the  pothooks,  and  is  well 
known  in  Co.  Down  also.  I  found  it  in  0'Reilly's  Irish 
Dictionary  as  buéAt,  a  pothook,  and  butAf,  a  pothook. 

Kcyv'dl — Accent  on  first  syllable.  Casting  keyvills 
means  drawing  lots.  Keyvill  the  hay,  that  is,  toss  it 
through  other.  Keyvill  the  cards,  that  is,  put  them 
through  other,  or  mix  them.  This  word  is  well  known 
in  the  Co.  Down  also. 

Ginnling. — G  hard  in  both  cases.  I  was  ginnling 
trout,  salmon,  &c,  that  is,  I  was  seizing  them  with  a  great 
effort  and  throwing  them  in  on  the  bank.  In  fact  ít  is 
much  the  same  as  guzziing.  They  were  ginnling  each 
other.     Same  in  Co.  Down. 


U<VC>5  5A0"°tAC- 


Of  Timothy  Sullivan,  called  3A0t>tAc  (the  Irish,  or  the 
Catholic),    we  know   next   to   nothing  until  he  was  far 
advanced  in  life.     He  was  a  native  of  West  Cork,  or  of 
the  adjoining  portion  of  Kerry,  but  that  is  all  we  can  say 
abcut  him.     In   all  probability  he  was  a  schoolmaster, 
like  his  namesake  eojjAn  TUia-ó.     A  girl  one  day,  carry- 
ing  dinner  to  some  workmen,  passed  him  by  on  the  road, 
and  she  photographed  him,  as  he  appeared  in  his  middle 
age  :     "  Catjz;   ^aoIac,    buróe,   méinnjneAc,    geAnnA, 
ponncAC,    yeilow,    sunburnt  ;    geAnnA  =  jeÁnn,    short  ; 
gionncAc,  pug-nosed.     This  must  have  been  while  he  was 
a  worldling;  his  reply  shows  this  :  "  -o.  rcnomre  CAitte, 
l?An  Am  Aice,  50  n-,oéAnr:A,o  n^nn  tunc."  "  UÁ  •omnéAn 
nA  b-r/eAn  Ain  mo  rhum  A'r  bpeÁnn  biotn  bneAtt  onc," 
was  her  rejoinder.     Had  he  been  known  as  a  penitent 
no  one  would  thus  attack  him.     SeAn-t>ume  beAj;  t>ub, 
cnom,  was  my  father's  description  of  him  at  a  later  period. 
Ile  visited  the  northern  portion  of  thecountyof  Waterford, 
hefore  he  had  entered  on  his  career  of  penance.     From 
time  immemorial  it  was  usual   with  the  people  of  West 
L'ork  and  Kerry  to  come  to  Waterford  in  hundreds  at  the 
potato  digging  and  harvest  seasons,  as  the  natives  of  the 
west  of  Ireland  now  go  to  England.     Adjoining  the  city 
af  Waterford  there   is  a  parish   called  Ballygunner,  or 
3noc  rjuit>e,  and  in  this  parish  many  of  these  workmen 
rom  Bear  and   Bantry  became  settlers.      Among  these 
settlers  it  would  appear  there  was  a  son  of  Ca-ój;  ^aoIac 
lamed  TJiAnmuro  ;  and  the  father  having  heard  that  his 
;on  was  comfortable,   came  to  visit  him.     Cat>5  himself 


tells  the  world  that  he  was  a  bad  man,  a  drunkard,  &c. ; 
and  drunkards  are  bad  fathers  :  hence  the  son  did  not 
receive    Cat>5   into  his   house.     To  spite  the  son  Cat>5 
stood  outside  the  gate  of  the  chapel  yard  on  Sunday,  and 
kept  repeatingfor  the  congregation  :  ttlire  Cat>5  'JaoIac 
-AcAin  'OhiAnmui'O.  Whether  he  remained  in  the  county  of 
Waterford  from  that  time  henceforth  we  do  not  know ; 
but  we  find  traces  of  him  there  immediately  after  he  had 
begun  his  life  of  penance.     A  considerable  portion  of  his 
later  years   was  passed  in  my  native  parish  (Mothel  or 
Clonea),  and   in  the  parishes  adjoining  it.     It  was  the 
general  opinion  that  he  was  illiterate,  and  that  to  this  cir- 
cumstance  he  owed  the  epithet  JaoIac  ;  but  such  was  not 
the  fact.     He  and  the  author  of  the  "  Fair  Hills  of  Erin  " 
met,  on  one  occasion,  at  the  house  of  James  Casey,  of 
tttóm   TttionÁm,  a  townland   in   this  parish  of  Mothel. 
TJonncA'ó  was  employed  at  the  time  transcribing  an  Irish 
MS.  for  a  neighbourning  priest.     CAt>5  took  the  transcript 
in  his  hand  and  remarked  that  the  clergyman  would  not 
be  able  to  read   it  on  account  of  the  contractions  in  it. 
Had  he  not  been  a  scholar,  he  could  not  know  that  there 
were  contractions  in  the  MS.     The  Rev.  Michael  Casey, 
P.P.  of  Kilrosanty  and  Fevvs,  in  Waterford,  can  confirm 
the  truth  of  this  anecdote,  as  the  meeting  of  the  poets  took 
place  at  his  father's  house.     On  another  occasion.  calling 
at  the  house  of  Father  Mathias  Power,  P.P.,  of  the  neigh- 
bouring  parish  of  Portlaw,  to  whom  he  was  unknown,  he 
announced  his  errand  as  coming  for  any  articles  of  left-off 
clothes  that  his  reverence  could  spare.     The  priest  replied 
that  he  had  so  many  visitors  on  similar  errands,  that  he 
had  no  spare  clothes  just  then.     They  talked  on  for  a  time, 
and  the  priest  enquired  what  was  his  name,  &c.     "  Catjj;  ó 
SuibobÁm  T)o  cug  An  r-A^Anc  onm,  acc  Catjj;  SaoIac 
ir  mó  jíaotjai'o  11A  -OAome  onm,"  said  Sullivan.      "  sé 
■00  beACA  Ajufoo  flÁmce,  a  ChArój;,"rejoined  the  priest; 
and  he  added,  "  ttlAnA  (ttlunA)  b-puit  éAt>Ac  AgAmn  cÁ 
Ainjiot»  AjAmn  t)uic."     "  1r  ttlAic  An  ^e&ll  teh-éAt>Ac 
Aingiot)  Aon  Am,"  said  Sullivan.    The  priest  invited  him 
to  stop  at  his  house  for  some  time,  and  both  walked  out. 
Not  far  from  the  house  was  a  plot  of  barley,  on  which  a 
number  of  sparrows  were  feasting.  "  ■&  CnAit>5,  nic,  Agur 
pógAin  Ain  iia  jeAtbAm  út>,"  said  hís  companion.      Sul- 
livan,  who  had  not  forgotten  the   ungracious  reception 
given  him  at  first,  replied  :  "nAc  éAccAC  An   fgéAt  t>o 
úiéAnA  ShteAnúin,  ceAcc  50  pAonAc  aj  Aot>AineAcc 
geAtbAn."     That  part  of  Waterford  is   called  pAonAc  or 
Fower's  country  ;  and  by  tttéAnA  jteAnúin  he  meant  that 
he  was  president  or  mayor  of  the  Bardic  Sessions  that  had 
been  held  in  Glanworth,  in  the  county  of  Cork.     It  may 
be  worth  mentioning  that  in  the  same  parish  of  Mothel  a 
beAn-cije,  whom  I  remember  well,  asked  Sullivan,  "  ■& 
cliAróg,  50  t>é  An  cúir  Catjj  ^aoíac  t>o  cAbAinc  onc?" 
"  ttlAn  nÁ  nAib  mé  5Attt>A  'niArii,  a  beAn  Á  cije,"  was 
the  reply. 

Though  mostIy  residing  in  Waterford,  Catjj  paid 
occasional  visits  to  the  neighbouring  counties  of  Cork, 
Tipperary,  and  Kilkenny.  He  was  a  welcome  guest  at 
the  house  of  any  priest  or  farmer  he  chose  to  visit,  and  he 
was  free  to  remain  as  long  as  he  wished.  A  room  was 
given  to  him,  in  which  he  passecl  nearly  all  his  time  pray- 
ing  and  composing  the  poems  called  the  "  Pious  Mis- 
cellany."  Being  very  old  at  the  time  of  their  composition, 
he  never  wrote  any  of  these  poems  ;  nor  were  they  taken 
down  from  his  dictation.  They  were  learned  by  rote,  and 
afterwards  committed  to  paper,  either  by  Father  Mathias 
Morrissey,  P.P.  of  Kill  and  Newtown,  or  by  Father  Pierse 
l'ower,  P.P.  of  Ballybricken,  all  in  the  diocese  oí  Water- 
ford.     Father  Power,  I  believe,  got  the  first  edition  of  the 
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"  Pious  Miscellany "  prínted  in  Clonmel,  and  this  first 
edition,  I  suspect,  was  themost  correct  one  ever  pnnted— 
each  succeeding  edition  containing  all  the  errors  in  the 
former  eclitions,  and,  of  course,  some  new  ones.  The 
"  Pious  Miscellany"  was  composed  m  the  Munster  dialect, 
and  the  author  was  as  fully  justified  in  so  composing  ít,  as 
Robert  Burns  was  in  employing  the  Scotch  dialect  of  the 
Lowlands.  The  verbs  "  t>o  •oaIIaj,  t>o  caocas,  t)o 
meALlAS,"  are  as  legitimate  as  "  Scots  ivha  hae  w?  Wal- 
lace  bled,"  or  as  the  two  provincialisms  introduced  by 
Homer  into  the  first  line  of  the  Iliad.  John  of  Tuam,  too, 
in  a  solemn  translation  wrote  :  "  SAon  tne  nonh  me  -óuL 
Atin  beAlAij,"  and  Ann  is  a  provincialism  pure  and 
simple.  In  one  word,  there  is  not  an  Irish  book  or  poem 
of  the  last  centuiy  vvithout  provincialisms.  For  instance, 
no  Munster  composition  is  without  ctigAm,  &c,  and  this 
in  the  west  or  north  of  Ireland  is  written  and  pronounced 
cujAni,  &c.  Nor  is  it  a  fact  that  an  Irish  scholar  from 
any  part  of  Ireland  finds  much  difficulty  in  understanding 
the  Pious  Miscellany.  Of  such  words  as  those  complained 
of  by  Mr.  Russell,  Dr.  O'Donovan  says,  Ir.  Gr.  p.  49  : 
"  In  the  past  tense  of  the  indicative  pass.,  At>  is  pro- 
nounced  Ag  in  the  counties  of  Kilkenny,  Tipperary, 
Waterford,  and  parts  of  Limerick."  And  indeed  the  Irish 
scholar  should  be  a  poor  one  that  could  not  find  out  what 
part  of  the  verbs  "  t>o •óaLLaj;,  t)0  caocaj,  t>o  meALLAj;" 
were.  To  my  own  knowledge  scholars  from  the  west  of 
Ireland  do  read  and  enjoy  the  poems  of  Catjj  ^aoLac. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Irish  Catechism  the  Pious 
Miscellany  was  my  first  text-boolc  in  Irish.  I  learned  to 
read  it  vvithout  any  great  difficulty  in  my  tenth  year— 64 
years  ago — and  before  many  months  I  was  able  to  read  it 
for  my  neighbours.  To  hear  these  poems  and  their  author 
reviled  by  Mr.  Russell,  pained  me,  as  if  it  were  one  of 
the  dear  friends  I  have  lost,  to  whom  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Russell  were  applied.  Nor  was  I  the  only  person  pained 
by  his  remarhs.  Timothy  Sullivan  was  waked  in  the  "  Big 
Chapel"  of  Waterford,  eitheron  the  Christmas  Eve  or  the 
last  night  of  1799,  and  interred  next  day  at  Ballylaneen, 
midway  between  Rilmacthomas  and  Bonmahon.  In  the 
adjoining  parish  of  Newtown  lie  the  mortal  remains  of 
his  friend  OontiCATJ  Hua'ó  ;  110  monument  pointing  out  to 
the  wayfarer  vvhere  either  of  these  gifted  men  await  the 
last  trumpet  call.  I  did  one  time  expect  to  leave  my 
countrymen  an  edition  of  the  "  Pious  Miscellany,"  as  cor- 
rect  as  I  could  make  it.  But  the  desertion  and  lukewarm- 
ness  of  friends,  more  than  even  the  thwarting  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Irish  language,  haverendered  it  impossible 
for  me  to  do  this,  or  any  of  the  other  things  I  would  have 
done.  But,  unless  the  Íanguage  dies  very  soon,  some  per- 
son,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  bring  out  such  an  edition,  and 
it  vvill  be  doing  a  good  work  for  religion  and  for  the  Irish 
language.  I  now  give  the  portion  of  Mr.  Russell's  address 
that  has  reference  to  Uatjj;  SaoLac — on  the  language  of 
the  address  our  readers  will  form  their  own  judgment. 
I  have  cnly  to  repeat  what  I  said  in  No.  28,  that  Ca'ój 
was  esteemed  as  a  poet  of  a  high  order,  the  idol  in  Mun- 
ster  of  learned  and  unlearned  alike  ;  but  that  his  poems 
havebeen  so  completely  spoiled  by  the  printers,  that  they 
are  in  many  passages  difficult  to  be  understood. 

"  The  follovving  address  was  delivered  on  Sunday  even- 
ing,  December  5,  nearly  tvvo  years  since,  by  T.  O'Neill 
Russell, in  theparlours  ofihe  Gaelic  Society.  The  rooms 
were  well  filled,  and  theaudience  manifested  considerable 
interest  in  what  the  speahers  said — Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Plunlcet 
and  Mr.  Flaherty  translating  into  English  the  gist  of  it, 
after  Mr.  Russelí  had  finished  speaking." 

"1f  fAt)  Anoif  óLAbAiiveAT)  A011  sliAe-óiLigm  fAn  fj;oiL 
feo,  Ajjiif  'pt  mobArxAriiAiLsoivoetniArin  pb  •oeAnmuro 


móp  nuAin  nAc  LAbAineAnn  fib  1  mor  mioncA.  Oa 
cóin  "ÓAOib  cuithnuigAtj  jjun  LAbAineATj  jac  Aon 
ceAnjjA  fuL  •oo  fgpiobA'óí;  Ajuf  munA  5-cLeAÓCAnn 
pib  LAbAinu  tid  jAetnL^e,  m  beró  eoLAf  cmnce  AjAib 
otnci  50  t>eo.  UÁ  ptof  AjAtn  50  b-puiL  fé  tieACAp  50 
Leop  t)0  t>Aoímb  ója  A^up  neAtii-múmce  mnci,  1  t)o 
LAbAinc  50  ceA|\c,  óip  cÁ  An  ceAtijA  beAjnAc  ttnLLce 
50  LéinLe  curo  t>e  nA  t)AOinib  f  jjpiobAf  í.  tlí  LAbnAnn 
cnnceALL  iia  n-T>AonieAT>  pgniobAp  mnci  Anoif,  acé  t»e 
tiAt)Aoinib  t>of  gniobiiitici  fAT)  ó.  IdIh'  An  Saoi  O'OnAm 
ó  pltoncLAinse  ftor  m  mo  feompA  feAccmum  ó  fom, 
Ajjtif  bí  fmn  Ag  L^bAipc  cunceALL  pLróeAccA  €1iat>j; 
5liAot>ALAij  U1  sliúiLeAbÁm.  Uuj  An  Saoi  O'bnAm  An 
metro  fm  moLcA  AÍp,  50  b-fUAf,  &y  LeAbAn  piLróeACCA 
An  pip  fm,  Ajjuf  caié  mé  t)Á  oróóe  t)'A  LétjeAT).  CÁ 
•oóÓAf  AjAm  nAÓ  m-beit>  Aon  Tnnne  Annfo  peAngAc  L10111 
'nuAip  a  t>eipun  nAcpAbAr  mof  mó  jjnÁmigce  ptAm  'tii 
Le  LéijeAt)  An  LeAbAin  fin  ;  Aj;uf  'fí  mO  bApAthAiL  jun 
píop  ÓAnAro  t)'on  5liAet>iLij;  é,  ah  cé  a  ceAnnócAt)  jac 
A011  itiACfAtiiAiL  t>e,  t>ob  péroip  Leif  cun  a  LÁtii  Aip, 
A^up  iAt)  t»o  cAiéeAth  fAti  ceme.  tli'L  Aon  Locc  ajjaih 
Leif  nA  ftnuAincib  t»o  óutn  Cat>j;  ^AO'ÓALAcm  ALeAbAp. 
1f  fmuAmcebneÁjA  Aftif  Cniopouróe  iAt).  tli  Locctn- 
§im  acc  A11  CA11A1Í1A111  m  a  jj-ctnpceAp  iAt>.  b'féitnn 
11AC  5-cférofró  fib  mé  nuAi|\  a  t>eif.im  jup  Uf  a  •oaui 
LeAbAp  LAJAin  'nAcouA  CliAróg  5liA0t>ALAi5  ;  Ajtif  m'L 
Aon  Atnfttf  AjAm  nAc  m-beróeAt)  fé  neAiii-ctngponAÓ 
50  Léif»  t)o  jac  t)ume  ó  lApcAf.  110  ó  éuAifceAfC  riA 
li-etpeAnn.  pAfptn  jim  t)ib,  CAt>  1  mAiéeAf  ah  LeAbAin 
fín?  CAt>  í  Ati  tiiAiceAf  pocAiL  Ajuf  mot>A  LAbApÉA 
•o'  foiLLftu  JAt>,  nAc  t>-cui5ceAp  acc  Le  t)Aoinib  éijeAti, 
Aguf  nAc  b-ftnjceAp  a  h-aoh  pocLoip  tiÁ  a  n-Aon 
jnAitnéAp  11A  'jAe'óiLje?  So  Líne  Af  ah  LeAbAf  t>'A 
cpAcéAim  : — "  -An  méro  fin  t>o  tíALLAj,  t)o  caocaj  t>o 
meALLAj."  ni'L  acc  nAoi  pocAiL  'f  ah  Líne  fo,  Ajuf  cÁ 
ceACAip  aca  miceA]\c.  So  ah  mot»  Ann  Ap  cóip  í  t>o 
beic,  "-An  metro  pn  t>o  t>ALLAt>,t>o  cáoca-6,x>o  meALLAt)." 
CÁ  An  Lítie  f  o  'ma  f  ompLA  ceApc  t>e  beApiAc  jac  Line 
'f  An  LeAbAp  ;  Agtif  jeAbéAf,  mÁ  Ai|\imró  fmti  meut)  nA 
LínceAt)  acá  fAn  LeAbAp,  aju]'  iAt)  x>o  metrou §At>  Le 
ceACAip,  50  m-beró  ni  p At>  ó  cpeAf  iia  b-focAL  aca 
Ann,  huceApc. 

tlí  C15  Liom  ctngfin  CAt>  é  acá  a  5-ceAnnAib  oe 
curo  éi^eAti  11A  n-t>AomeAt>  ó  cliúige  mutiiAn  gup  Á1L 
Leo  ceAiigA  ^AotiALAc  iiuAt)t)ot)eunAni.  OofAotLfum 
50  m-beróeAt)  ceAtijA  a  fttifeAp  mAié  50  Leop  t>óib. 
-Acc  if  éijeAti  t>Atn  a  pÁx>  iiac  b-ftnL  11  a  h-uiLe  -ÓAome 
ó  Cluíije  niuniAii  có  AmA'oÁHAc  cnnceALL  a  t>- 
ceAngAn  A'f  t>o  bí  CAt>j  bocc  SacóaLac,  Aguf  50 
n-t)eApnA  cuit>  aca  111'of  mó  Atp  foti  11  a  SACótLge  'nA 
•00  pijueAt)  Le  t)Aomib  eiLe  iia  h-dpeAnn. 

This  extract  is  the  portion  of  Mr.  Russell's  address  that 
refers  to  UAt>5  JaoLac,  and  we  invite  our  readers,  as  an 
exercise,  to  give  us  their  opinion  upon  the  several  passages 
in  it.  We  would  also  request  the  special  attention  of  Mr. 
Russell  to  the  points  marked  out  below  ;  and  also  the  at- 
tention  of  Mr.  M'Dermott,  if  he  be  a  real  personage. 
This  address  should  induce  our  students  to  speak  Irish  in 
season  and  out  of  season.  Mr.  Russell  is  a  scholar  of 
over  twenty  years'  standing ;  he  spoke  the  above  to  an 
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udience,  having  previously  written  it  out ;  he  again  cor- 
ected  it  for  the  press,  and  after  all  you  see  it  is  not  Irish. 
3ut  why  is  it  so  bad?  Mr.  Russell's  education  was 
leglected.  He  has  to  thinlcouthis  addresses,  letters,  &c, 
n  English  ;  thento  clothethesethoughtsina  second-hand 
rish  dress,  i.e.,  Irish  words  of  some  kind  without  Irish 
deas  or  Irish  idioms.  All  who  do  this  of  course  go  wrong 
vhenever  they  depend  on  themselves.  They  spell  badly,  as 
n  LAbAirveAfj,  LAbAipeAnn,  TjeACAp,  cAfjg,  Lajahi  ;  and 
hey  vioíate  grammar,  as  in  TjeApnunTj  móp,  tj'a  cnAc- 
;aiiii,  11AÓ1  focAiL,  cpeAf  nAb-pocAL.  But  why  publish 
;uch,  it  may  be  aslced?  Mr.  Russell  does  not  know  it  is 
jad.  Like  Mr.  0'Duffy,  he  believes  it  as  good  as  it  could 
De  wished.  The  rest  of  the  address  will  be  given  in  the 
next  Journal,  if  we  can  at  all,  i.e.,  as  an  exercise.  As 
usual,  Mr.  Russell  invites  corrections  in  it.  The  reader 
will  take  notice  that  there  is  not  a  single  misprint  in  the 
extract. 

1.  ip  pATD  Atioir  ó  ;  who  can  give  an  example  of  a  similar 
expression  ?  2.  LAbAipeAfj  and  LAbAineAnn  should  be 
LAbpAfj  and  L&bnAnn, — how  was  Mr.  Russell  misled  ? 
3.  "OeAjunuro  móp  is  wrong — how  correct  it  ?  4.  Cor- 
rect  oipci.  5.  Correct  TjeACAn.  6.  What  is  themeaningof 
tnúince  and  of  neAm-múmce  ?  7.  An  instance  of  niiLLce 
Le  from  anygood  authority.  8.  "Oe  11A  TJAonnb,  meaning 
of,  and  an  example  of.  9.  Correct  UliA-og.  10.  bln'  rm  ; 
give  your  opinion  as  to  this  expression.  n.  Meaning  of 
jjpÁnnjce,  and  an  instance  of.  12.  TJob  ■f,éi"oi^\  Leir 
cup  aLaiíi  Air»,  an  example  of  this  construction  :  can  a  per- 
sonal  pronoun  be  substituted  for  Latíi  ?  13.  tlí'L  A011 
Locc  AgAm  Leip  114  pmiiAincib  ;  an  example  of  Locc  Le. 
14.  CniopoAmLA  is  what  an  Irish  speaher  would  say  for 
c]\iorouiT>e.  15-  'gwp  urA  T>Ain  LeAbAp  Lajaui  'iiácotja 
CliArój;  ;  that  the  book  of  Leinster  is  easier  to  me  ;  this 
is  a  good  intelligible  English  expression  which  has  been 
clothed  in  an  Irish  dress  that  nobody  can  understand. 
LAJAin  is  a  bad  spelling — L&15111  is  the  correct  ortho- 
graphy.  What  is  cot>a  ?  and  give  an  instance  of  it,  16. 
So  Líne  Af  An  LeAbAp  tj'a  cr-AccAnn.  What  is  tj'a? 
I  suppose  it  is  a  rel.  pron.  and  prep.  Then  c  in  cpÁc- 
CA1111  should  be  eclipsed  ;  but  is  t>'a  ever  joined  to  cpAÓ- 
caiui  ?  CpÁccAnn  tjo  is  not  Irish  I  believe — cpÁccAnn 
Ain  is  the  idiom.  17.  tli'L  acc  nAoi  pocAiL'fAn  Linero  ; 
nAoi  eclipses  : — 11A01  b-pocAiL.  18.  tneuTj  nA  LicpeAÓ  ; 
what  is  nietra  here?  19.  rti  pAT>  ó,  not  long  since,  is 
not  correct.  20.  CpeAf  nA  b-pocAL  ;  cpeAr  isa  numeral 
adj.,  third,  and  does  not  govern  a  gen.  CpiAn,  the  third 
part,  is  a  noun,  and  should  be  used  here.  21.  A  5-ceAn- 
nAib  T>e  cuit>  eigm.  This  is  a  literal  translation  of  "  in 
the  heads  of  some,"  but  it  is  not  Irish. 


METRICAL    VERSION    OF    U011MS 
tlll^VO'S  LETTER. 

[From  the  Gaodhal  oí  Brooklyn.] 

When  UomÁr  Rtnvó  had  written  his  letter 
to  the  Paojiac,  G.J.,  No.  30,  p.  87,  he  made 
the  follovving  metrical  version  of  it.  This 
version  our  tyros  had  better  get  by  heart, 
for  the  sake  of  the  words  and  idioms  in  it, 
as  well  as  for  its  correct  description  of  the 
state  of  the  country. 

11  í  b-ruA]\Ar  rém  a  teicéio  -oe  cúncur, 
txi<xrh  <xm  f ao^aí  ó  ^Aot  nÁ  con'iguf, 


A'y  acá  téigce  'fán  teici]\  ro  cújAm-rA, 

*Oo  CAIrtl^  ArtAtt  Ó  SAJ^ArtA    11UAT)   UA1C. 

*Oo  ctn]i  ré  nife  reAÓc  m-btiATJ'nA  m  ói^e 
■An  rgeut  "oo  ctn|\  cú  aiiaUl  ca]\  mó]\-iiun|\ ; 
50  b-ruit  cu  50  rÁiii  'rAo'ftÁmce  yóy  Aim 
lllite  buróeAÓur  te  II15  ha  5^ói]\e. 

UÁ  Gi]\e  50  bocc  A^ur  50  b]\ónAÓ, 

II  a    OAome    tj>á    5-cAiceAm     ahiac    ai]\    ha 

bóic]\e 
^Art     C]\UAlje    A]\    •ooiiiArt    oóib,    rorjjAT)    rtA 

rói]n  ijin 
'Siatj    a^     unceAcc     Anoim     ca]\    inuiji'iu 
rtói^ce. 

III  A]\  rti't  co]\at3  mAic  nÁ  rójAncA 

A.  5-coi]\ce,  a  5-quncneAcc  nÁ  'n-eó]\nA; 
Ay  cÁ  riA  ]D]\ÁcAiT3e  ruA]\AÓ  50  teó]\  Arm 
ó!y    te  r]iAoiteAÓc   ua   h-Aimp]\e  nA  bA]\- 
UAiTJe,  Tj]\eÓ5ATJ  o]\]\Anm. 

Smn  rcuice,  fc^iACAi^ce,  b]\irce,  bpúi^ce, 
C]\Áróce,  ceuroA,  rniu^Aijce  c^túi^ce, 
5au  Attur  Ai]t  TjomAti  o]\ca  nÁ  nÁi]\e, 
\)eic  nÁ']\  5-CAiceAm  Agup  nÁ']\  g-cÁme. 

5^n  a  tuAÓ  rém  A1]\  ÓAOi]\e  nÁ  bó  'gumn 
'S  ciorArtA  C]\omA  'y  ]"]\acaiia  mó]i  01110 
•d^  ceAcc  jac  c]\Ác  o]t]iAnm  te  ró]\]"A, 
50  b-rói]M5  T)ia  o]\]\tinm  mÁf  buAti  au  fó]\c 
fo. 

1]'  T)eACAi]\   oume   TJ'fÁ^Ait  cum    obAi]\  nÁ 

^rt  ÓCA, 
CAltÍrtíbe  Af  bUACAlttÍTJe    CA^A]\CA   50  teó]\ 
Artll, 

^gttf  1AT)   50   ne<MÍi-mACAÓ   Aguf  50   O]\0C- 

liuimce 
1T1a]\  a  b-rA^ATo  ]dát>  mó]\  7   biAÓ   ró^Aii- 

CA. 

11i  bion  teAÓ  nÁ  c]\u\n  ah  pA]\ói]"oe, 

<Xi]\    mAi-om  *Om  "OómiiAij  A^e  '11  Air]\ioim 

gtÓ]\lÍlA]1, 

111  A]\  if  beA^  Annpo  ao]'oa  nÁ  05  -oiob, 
-Acc  1A"0  Ann  imigém  nó  ré  'n  b-róo  Ann. 
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tlí  't  buAÓAitt  bníojriiAn,  túbAÓ,  tÁTOin, 
ÚÁtt  nÁ  buf  Ain  fUAit>  n-A  h-Áice, 
ITIau  bioc  fAt>'  ó  'gumn  te  rÁgAit  Ann 
-ácz  iAt>  50  téin  imúi^ce  AUAnn  cau  fÁite. 

*OÁ  m-beAÓ  cniur  Anoif  nó  coróig  uaic, 
-A'f  gteiceineÁn  o]\c  &'y  *oeiceAnAf  teócA 
T)o  beit>mre  fUAf  tem'  i;eAttAiiiAinc  t>uic 
111  Af  if  beAg  te  t)eunAt>  Aige  cÁitiúinfóe. 

UÁ  ceÁ|voAií;ce  t>eAtb  50  teó]\  Ann, 
tlí  •óéAnrA-ó  5|ié<\fAi-óe  bpeug  níor  móteAc; 
-An  uaiji  "oo  j;eAttf  At>  ré  t>uic  péine  bfó^A 
T)o  beitríf  t)éAtiCA  Aige  Aii-Am  ^au  50  tbuic. 

TTÁ  'n  5Ae,0,^5e  A  meAc  7  a  feó^'  ojifumn 
Uo-mó]\    ua    nt>AomeAt>    'noif    aj     DéA]\- 

tói]ieAcc ; 
IIaó  bocc  au  cÁr  ua  h-AOf  ó^a 
fóeic   t^bAifc  lDéA]itA  teir    au  t)]\eAm   t»o 

CÓI5  1At>. 

tlí't    An    ceA^uf5    C]\íoft>uit>e    Anoir   t>'A 

múnA"ó 
11  í  bíon  f^eut  nÁ  eAccA]\A  '^umn  aiji  co- 

r»Am, 

11Á  fÚ$]\A  A1]\  "OOITlAn   1T1A]\  bí  fA"OÓ  '^1111111, 

"^<5ur  T  At1A™  Abíonn  b]\Aon  te  n-ót  Ann. 

SuAf  A1]\  ua  cnoic  A'r  AiiiAc  ai]a  ua  ftéibce, 
Siof   AnnfnA   gteAnncA   'f   ^1!1    fu^it»    ua 

féijce, 
<dn  béAftA  "o'a  tAbAi]\c  A'f  meAc  A1]\    a' 

n^Aeóeit^e 
<\11    CeAH^A   Út)    t)0   tAbA1]\   PÁ-ojiai^    nAom- 

CA. 

An  ceAn^'  út>  t)o  tAbAi]\  gAif^ií;  ha  'pémne; 
-An  ceAng'  úx>  vo  cu^  au    c]\eit>eAifi   50  li- 

éi]\e  ; 
<<\n  ceAiig'  út>  if  t>UAt  t>úmn  50  téineAc ; 
-An    ceAng'    ú-o   t>o    tAb'fAg   ^ac   aiu    Ann 

éitge. 

"OÁ  5-cuiffeAc  ua  f ajai]\c  te  ua  céite, 
<dn    t)]\eAm    t>o    coimeÁt>   An    cneit>eAiii    m 
éi]\e, 


^d^uf  nA  t)Aome  cuif  teó  An  emfeAÓc, 
"ÓAicbeot)fUit)e  £An  moitt  An  ceAn^A  5Ae- 
•óit^e. 

'Sé  joitteAn  o]\m,  mA  t>íc,  50  tioicce, 
tluAif  cít)iin  An  t>]\eAin  a]\  t>UAt  'fAf  cói]i 

•oóib, 
-d]\  "o-ceAn^A  t^bAifc  50  btAft>A  ^teóijce, 

5au    focAt   5Ae"°lL5e   AC0    ,ACC   ^5    uéAf- 
tói]\eAcc. 

-d^    CAbAi]\c    ceA^Af^    *Oia   *Oón'mAit)    ó'n 
Atcói]\  t)úmn. 

<\g    t)ut     Ag    CU1]1    ottA    'f     AJ    feACAHIC    11A 
5-CÓlÍlA]\fAn, 

'S  A5  éifceAÓc  t)Aome  biof  AOft>A  'f  bfeó- 
ijce. 


V0CABULAR7,  REMARKS,  &C. 

Comju^  for  coiivf-oguf,  kinship  ;  |"A5r"<inA  is  the 
Munster  pronunciation  of  j'AgpAnA,  England.  S& jfAiiA 
11UAT),  America  ;  'pcvrj'  —  &'y  ax>'  =  &'y  m  -oo,  and  in  your. 

róinijm,  relief ;  'na  rlóijce^rluAigce,  in  [their] 
multitudes;  rróJAncA,  same  asniAic;  cnuicneAcc,  wheat; 
rnAoiLeAé'o,  in  a  person  slovenliness ;  in  the  weather, 
roads,  &c,  that  degree  of  wetness  that  malces  a  person 
pnAoileAC,  soiled  and  slovenly ;  bÁnn,  the  top,  is  in 
Munster,  OAnnA  ;  both  words  also  signify  crop  of  corn, 
&c. ;  the  plur.  oí  bAnnA  is  bAnnAnJe,  crops,  tops  of  trees, 
&c.  ;  ■oneógA'ó,  rotting. 

Scuiéce,  plucked  out  ofthe  roots;  cnÁi'óce,  tormented; 
rniugAigce,  rmugA'ó  is  to  take  the  last  few  drops  of  milk 
from  the  cow  that  has  just  been  cpúmce,  milked;  AÍiur*, 
sweat ;  here  it  is  =  nÁine,  shame  ;  nÁ'n,  better,  T)'Án,  to 
our.  TJ'Án  5-cÁmeA'ó,  finding  fault  with  us  ;  rnACAnnA, 
taxes  ;  CAgAncA,  given  to  dispute;  neAiii-niACAc  (pro- 
nounced  neAinACAc),  very  peevish,  snappish  ;  T>noc- 
niumce,  unmannerly. 

1mij;ém,  far  away  ;  túbAc,  athletic,  supple  ;  gbeicei- 
neÁn,  a  bustling  hurry.  Tailors  were  liberal  in  promising 
in  the-old  times  ;  now  they  are  true  to  their  promise,  as 
they  have  not  much  to  do  ;  Aige  is  the  Munster  form  of 
A15;  two  or  three  lines  lower  Ai^e  is  with  or  by  him  ; 
teócA,  a  Munster  form  of  beó. 

^néArAróe,  a  shoemaker,  plur.,  &ix)ie :  they  were,  in 
theory  at  least,  more  lying  than  even  the  tailors  ;  ceAcnAn 
5néArAit>ce  jah  a  beic  bneu^Aó,  were  not  to  be  found. 
Now  the  Irish  shoemaher  is  truthful.  péine  b)\ógA, 
recte  bnój,  a  pair  of  shoes. 

Areoj'r=A5  reocAt>,  withering;  aj  béAnbeoineAcc, 
chattering  in  English  ;  neiTJce,  pl.  of  néirj,  a  heathery 
plain  ;  S^rS^'S^S^rS1,01^  P1-  of  jAi^p'óeAc,  a  hero ; 
50  léineAó,  a  Munster  form  of  50  béin,  all,  entirely ; 
ÍAbnAj,  =  ÍAbnAt),  was  spoken. 

5-cuinreAc  (5-cuinreAÓ)  .  .  .  le  n-Acéile,  join  unani- 
mously ;  nA  T>Aoine  cuin  (cun)  beó,  the  people  to  join 
them. 

ShoitleAnn  onm,  afflicts  me. 

A5  cun  oIa,  administering  extreme  unction  ;  aj  éif- 
■oeAcc  •OAomeAT»,  hearing  persons'  confessions;  bpeoijce, 
sick. 
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CXTRACTS  FROM  THE  CORRECTED  LETTER. 

^o  the  Editors  of  the  Irish-American. 

I  did  not  intend  to  say  any  more  about  the  Gaelic  word 
hutn  ;  but  the  article  that  appeared  in  the  last  issue  of 
le  Gaelic  Journal  has,  in  justice  to  the  Irish  language 
nd  to  myself,  compelied  nic  to  trouble  you  with  the 
allowing  letter. 

T.  O.  Russell. 

New  York,  April,  1888. 
?o  the  Editor  of  the  Gaelic  Joumal. 

I  am  sorry  you  did  not  repioduce  my  letter  in  the  Gaelic 
'ournal  in  order  that  the  public  might  seenot  only  where 
ou  and  I  differ  in  Irish  grammar,  but  where  we  differ  in 
ther  things.  It  matters  very  little  what  my  hnowledge 
f  Gaelic  is,  and  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  what  you  pub- 
ish  about  my  ignorance  of  it,  gives  me  no  concern  at  all. 
L'he  testimony  of  a  man  who  would  say  that  do  caochag 
s  good  Gaelic  cannot  be  worth  much.  I  do,  however, 
ay  that  you  do  meagreat  injustice  when  you  imply  that  I 
nsulted  Mr.  Comyn  in  any  published  correspondence  of 
nine.  I  hope  that  I  am  not  fishwife  enough  to  insult  a 
nan  when  I  am  three  thousand  miles  away  from  him.  I 
lo  not  oíten  insult  people;  but  when  I  do,  itis  to  their 
'ace  (m2). 

Chum  either  governs  the  genitive  or  it  does  not;  if  it 
;overns  it  in  one  instance,  I  can  hardly  see  how  it  can  fail 
o  govern  it  in  every  instance,  that  is  if  we  wish  to  convey 
lur  meaning  exactly.  For  instance,  if  chum  fear  do 
'hósadh  means,  as  you  say  it  does,  "  to  many  a  man," 
t  cannot  also  mean  "to  marry  men,"  which  I  maintain 
s  the  meaning  of  it.  I  asked  more  than  a  dozen  men 
rom  Clare,  Cork,  and  Kerry  what  was  the  meaning  of 
he  phrase  chum  an  fhir  do phósadh,  and  they  all  answered, 
inhesitatingly,  "  to  marry  a  man;"  now  if  chum  an  fhir 
'0  phósadh  means  "  to  many  a  man,"  chum  fear  do 
'hósadh  must  mean  "  to  marry  men." 

This  matter  should  for  the  sake  of  the  Irish  Language 
>e  settled  by  some  person  or  persons  who  are  fully  com- 
>etent  to  speak  positively  about  it.  I  know  only  three 
;entlemen  on  your  side  of  the  Atlantic  who  are,  or  at 
east  ought  to  be,  fully  competent  to  speak  authoritatively 
>n  the  subject ;  these  are  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes,  Mr.  W. 
\/L.  Hennessey  and  Mr.  Atkinson  (I  do  not  know  his 
nitials).  I  respectfully  ask  these  gentlemen  to  give  their 
>pinion  publicly  about  chum  ;  and  if  the  opinions  of  all 
hree  are  the  same,  let  you  and  I,  and  every  one  who  will 
vrite  Gaelic  in  future,  follow  their  advice. 

Permit  me  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  it  is  for  the  sake  of 
he  Irish  language,  and  for  its  sake  alone,  that  I  have 
vritten  you  this  communication.  If  your  article  had  been 
>n  any  other  subject,  and  had  contained  the  same  offensive 
)ersonalities  towards  me  that  your  article  in  the  Gaelic 
Tournal  contains,  I  should  have  considered  it  unworthy  of 
he  slightest  notice  on  my  part. 

T.  O'N.  R. 

Remarks  : — "  Does  cum  always  govern  genitive  case 
jefore  the  infinitive  ?" 

Within  the  last  couple  of  weeks  a  lover  of  the  old  tongue 
isked  me  why  I  was  bestowing  so  much  labour,  and  time, 
ind  space,  on  Mr.  O'Neill  Russell.  I  replied  that  I  was, 
>f  course,  awarehislucubrations  were  not  worth  this  trouble, 
)ut  that  the  enemies  of  the  Irish  language  on  this  side  of 
he  water  were  utilizing  these  lucubrations,  that  the  journal 
vas  the  only  check  on  those  who  had  an  interest  in  destroy- 
ng  the  language,  and  that  for  the  preservation  of  the 
ournal,  it  was  necessary  to  counteract  these  lucubrations, 


and  to  show  the  people  that  what  Mr.  Russell  was  assert- 
ing  with  such  flippancy  was  without  any  foundation  in 
fact,  but  calculated  from  its  very  audacity  to  mislead  the 
people,  who  unfortunately  know  but  very  little  about  the 
Irish  language. 

Examining  the  articles  dealing  with  Mr.  Russell  in  the 
Gaelic  Journal,  I  find  that  these  articles  contain  nearly  all 
the  tangible  assertions  in  Mr.  Russell's  letters,  without  any 
garbling,  and  that  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  his 
corrected  letter  at  length. 

(1.)  Doctor  O'Donovan  wrote,  Ir.  Gr.,  p.  3S6,  "That 
both  modes  of  construction  are  allowable,  like  thegerunds 
and  gerundives  in  Latin."  I  said  the  same  thing  in 
November,  1883,  and  I  repeated  it  in  the  Gaelic  Journals 
Nos.  28  and  30.  The  readers  of  the  Irish-American,  as  a 
rule,  cannot  know  these  facts,  and  Mr.  O'Neill  Rus- 
sell  writing  to  them  quite  forgets  these  facts  also,  and 
these  readers  are  left  under  the  impression  that  we  totally 
disallow  the  gen.  after  éum  before  the  infinitive. 

(2.)  I  plead  guilty  to  spealdug  Irish  in  the  cradle,  and 
to  reading  the  Irish  catechism  a  fevv  years  later,  and  to 
reading  and  writing  Iiish  in  my  tenth  year — exactly  sixty- 
four  years  ago.  As  to  the  other  portion  of  Mr.  Russell's 
charge,  a  little  more  than  eleven  years  since  the  First 
Irish  Book  of  the  old  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the 
Irish  Language  was  published  ;  it  was  immediately  at- 
taclced  in  the  Irish  Times  and  in  Sauuders's  Newsletter  by 
a  Sizar  and  Bedel  Scholar  of  Trinity  College.  Some  three 
members  of  the  society  attempted  to  lift  the  little  book  out 
of  the  mud  in  which  its  assadant  was  trampling  upon  it, 
but  their  attempts  were  feeble.  I  was  at  the  time  in  the 
country.  Not  a  member  of  the  society  knew  me;  but  the 
case  was  desperate,  and  I  was  written  to  by  the  Society  to 
come  to  the  rescue.  I  wrote  tvvo  letters  to  the  Irish  Times. 
The  second,  printed  in  that  journal  22nd  December,  1877, 
finished  the  matter.  Mr.  Russell  when  penning  the  para- 
graph  above  knew  this  as  well  as  I  did. 

In  the  June  following  the  Society  wished  to  present  an 
address  to  a  Scotch  M.P.,  Mr.  Frazer  Macintosh,  and  they 
had  to  ask  me  to  write  it,  though  Mr.  Russell  was  then  a 
member  of  the  society,  and  on  the  spot.  But  the  readers 
of  the  Irish-Americati  did  not  know  these  things — very 
few  of  them  ever  will.  Mr.  Russell  knew  he  was  quite 
safe  in  raising  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  those  who  spoke 
Irish  in  the  cradle. 

This  perhaps  may  be  a  fitting  place  to  notice  another 
instance  of  the  use  of  both  forms  after  cutn.  In  Dr. 
0'ReilIy'sIrishCatechism — the  catechismmost  extensively 
used  in  Ireland  in  the  last  century,  and  in  the  first  quarter 
of  this — at  p.  17,  we  fmd  "  chun  a  heirvise  do  dheanav," 
and  at  p.  34,  "chun  ar  greidiov  do  advail  go  hosgailte." 

In  the  corrected  letter  ( April,  1888),  Mr.  Russell  writes: 
"  I  do,  however,  say  that  you  do  me  a  great  injustice 
when  you  imply  that  I  insulted  Mr.  Comyn  in  any  pub- 
lished  correspondence  of  mine.  I  hope  I  am  not  fishwife 
enough  to  insult  a  man  when  I  am  three  thousand  miles 
from  him.  I  do  not  often  insult  people  ;  but  when  I  do, 
it  is  to  their  face." 

Here  again,  Mr.  Russell  felt  quite  safe.  But  why  did 
he  make  use  of  the  terms,  "  imply  "  and  "  published  ?" 

I  never  itnplied that  hiscorrespondence  with  Mr.  Comyn 
was  published.  I  gave  Mr.  Comyn's  own  words,  and  I 
now  give  a  few  more  of  them.  At  the  point  where  I 
stopped  quoting,  G.  /.,  vol.  i.,  p.  292,  Mr.  Comyn  added  : 
"  In  his  (Mr.  Russell's)  last  article  (p.  255),  he  has  nuaidhe 
instead  of  ttuadha,  for  the  plur.  of  nuadh,  the  former  being 
the  comparative.  There  are  several  other  solecisms  we 
could  point  out  and  suggestions  we  could  make  as  to  the 
construction  of  phrases  in  his  writings,  had  we  time,  space, 
or  inclination  for  such  work,"     At  p.  265,  Mr.  Comyn 
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wrote  :  "  We  cannot  meddle  in  controversies  not  concern- 
ing  ourselves.  Do  give  up  using  strong  language,  as 
when  people  are  doing  their  best  it  is  of  no  use.  Please 
do  not  write  in  future  on  flimsy  paper  and  in  pencil,  at 
least  any  of  your  Gaelic  contributions.  This  practice  en- 
tails  a  great  deal  of  trouble  on  our  printers  and  ourselves." 
Mr.  Russell  in  the  corrected  letter,  says  : — 
"  (m2)  I  thankyou  for  pointingout  the  errors  in  my  letter 
in  the  Gaelic  Journal  in  18S3  ;  and  since  you  have,  by 
dealing  in  personalities  yourself,  forced  me  to  be  personal 
and  speak  of  a  few  matters  about  which  I  never  intended 
to  make  any  public  utterance,  permit  me  to  say  that  the 
Gaelic  letter  or  article  out  of  which  you  cull  those  sup- 
positious  errors  of  mine,  was  not  printed  as  I  wrote  it ;  and 
it  was  because  my  letters  or  articles  in  the  Gaelic  Journal 
used  not  to  be  printed  as  I  wrote  them,  that  made  me  cease 
corresponding  with  it. 

"T.  O.  Russell." 

As  to  paragraph  (m"),  I  have  to  give  the  most  unre- 
served  contradiciion  to  Mr.  Russell.  I  never  bestowed 
more  care  on  anything  than  on  the  printing  of  hisletter  of 
November,  1883.  I  was  at  the  time  undertaking  to  edit 
the  Gaelic  Journal  with  a  heavy  heart.  The  load  of  debt 
left  upon  the  periodical  was  crushiug  us,  and  we  expected 
gieat  help  from  Mr.  Russell  towards  wiping  outthisdebt; 
it  was  the  brolten  reed  we  were  leaning  upon,  but  we 
thought  otherwise.  Every  error  in  the  letter  was  Mr. 
Russell's.  There  is  not  a  printers'  error  among  them  ; 
printers'  errors  are  easily  known.  Had  the  errors  in  the 
letter  been  committed  by  any  one  else  except  the  writer 
of  it,  there  wóuld  have  been  some  complaintsabout  them, 
and  with  justice.  Had  any  complaints  been  made  at  the 
time,  I  had  the  letter  in  my  hands,  as  Mr.  Comyn  had  on 
a  former  occasion.  But  at  the  end  of  four  years  Mr. 
Russell  knew  the  letter  was  gone,  and  hence  he  believed 
himself  out  of  danger. 

In  Mr.  Russell's  open  letter  we  liave  seen  that  he  cited 
Dr.  O'Donovan  as  saving  the  very  reverse  of  what  the 
doctor  had  said,  and  this  with  O'Don.  Ir.  Gr.  in  hishand. 
We  have  next  seen  him  asserting  that  I  quoted  but  one 
authority  while  looking  into  the  journal,  No.  28,  where  I 
liad  qioted  five  other  authorities  in  addition  to  this  one. 
But  there  was  no  danger  that  the  readers  of  the  Lish- 
American  would  ever  detect  these  deviations  from  the 
veracities.  Strange  it  is  that  those  who  had  known  Mr. 
Russell  here  can  hardly  believe  their  eyes  when  they  see 
his  name  at  the  foot  of  the  letters  containing  these  asser- 
tions. 

Ourreaders  will  recollect  that  the  reason  especially  urged 
by  Mr.  Russell  for  his  anxiety  about  the  Irish  language 
in  the  case  of  cum  followed  by  an  accusative,  was  lest  an 
ambiguous  mode  of  expression  should  be  foisted  into  the 
language.  We  have  seen,  too,  how  causeless  was  this 
anxiety.  More  than  a  dozen  of  our  best  Irish  scholars 
having  written  and  spoken  to  the  people  and  for  the 
people  in  this  dreaded  formula  without  a  single  instance  of 
any  misunderstanding  having  arisen  out  of  its  use.  Let 
us  see,  on  the  other  hand,  is  there  not  only  danger  of  am- 
biguity,  but  a  certainty  of  it,  in  the  method  recommended 
by  Mr.  Russell.  I  gave  an  instance  of  this  in  No.  28, 
and  I  here  repeat  it :  cuait>  f  é  cum  bó  t>o  ceAnnAÓ ; 
here  no  one  can  say  whether  it  is  a  cow  or  cows.  Simi- 
larly,  6um  CAonAÓ  t>o  beAnpATi),  means  to  shear  a  sheep 
or  more  sheep  than  one.  In  the  fifth  declension  of  nouns 
there  are  nearly  fifty  nouns  like  these  whose  gen.  sing.and 
plur.  are  alike,  and  how  has  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  them 
been  avoided  ?  by  changing  the  form  of  expression,  or  by 
using  the  accusative  after  cum  :  thus,  6iatn  bano  ceAmiAc; 
cum   CAoinig  t)o  beAprwó.     Nouns  of   the  fourth  de- 


clension  ending  in  a  vowel  are  subject  to  a  like  am- 
biguity  in  speahing.  Nobody  in  speaídng  can  distinguish 
Airrne,  a  sloe,  from  AinneAT),  of  sloes:  cijeAnn^,  a 
lord,  from  cigeAnnAT),  of  lords.  To  avoid  this  ambi- 
guity,  one  should  say  cum  AinmT>e  t>o  buAin  ;  cum 
cijeAnnAi-óe  •o'peicr,m. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  Mr.  Russell  or  Mr.  M'Defmottdid 
not  point  out  this  real  danger  to  their  readers,  instead  of 
straining  at  an  imaginary  gnat — verily  they  have  swal- 
lowed  the  camel,  hoofs  and  all. 

I  hope  I  shall  never  again  have  to  write  the  names  of 
these  gentlemen.  In  future  whenever  I  find  anyone 
haclcing  the  old  tongue,  I  will  merely  point  this  out  with- 
out  reasoning  with  those  who  are  incapable  of  under- 
standing  reasons.  To  preserve  the  Irish  language,  and  to 
help  on  our  learners,  shall  henceforth  be  the  business  of 
the  Gaelic  Joumal. — E.  G.  J. 

Now  that  we  have  done  with  Mr.  Russell,  it  is  sad  to 
say  that — for  the  baseless  assertions  above  :  for  saying 
that  I  had  given  but  one  instance  where  I  had  given  six, 
which  he  savv  before  his  eyes  ;  forputtinginto  the  mouths 
of  twelve  men  in  buckram  words  that  no  Irish  speaker  ever 
uttered,  there  has  been  no  explanation,  no  apology,  or 
palliation  offered.     Poor  humanity  ! 

We  need  all  the  indulgence  our  readers  can  afford  us 
for  this  issue.  CLArm  chonchobAin  has  partly  said  this. 
And  for  my  part,  I  have  been  for  weeks  on  vveelcs  unal>le 
to  do  little  from  indisposition.  Nor  were  our  disappoint- 
ments  even  thus  limited. 

Our  good  correspondents,  Messrs.  M'Cabe,  Carmody, 
and  the  SiAÍAT>oin  have  sent  interesting  matter  for  our 
Notes  and  Queries,  which  we  are  unwillingly  compelled 
to  hold  over. 


NOTICE. 


The  Gaelicjournalls  published  quarterly ; 
price  2s.  6d.,  payable  in  advance.  Subscrip- 
tions  may  be  forwarded  to  the  Hon.  Trea- 
surer,  Rev.  M.  H.  Close,  M.A.,  40  Lower 
Baggot-street  ;  the  Editor,  Mr.  John 
Fleming,  Mantua  Cottage,  Castlewood- 
avenue,  Rathmines,  Dublin  ;  or  to  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  Mr.  R.  J.  O'Mulrenin,  17  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  The  Gaelic  Journal  will 
be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  or 
Canada  for  the  above  amount.  Subscribers 
are  requested  to  write  at  once  in  case  of 
mistake  or  delay. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.  of  the  Gaelic  Journal 
bound  are  on  sale.  The  price  of  Vol.  I.  is 
ios.,  and  of  Vol.  II.  8s.  6d.,  exclusive  of 
postage.  Application  to  be  made  to  the 
Secretary.  From  the  same  can  also  be  ob- 
tained  the  Reports,  Memorandum  to  the 
National  Board,  and  other  printed  forms. 
The  books  issued  by  the  Gaelic  Union  can 
be  had  from  the  respective  publishers. 
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A  RETROSPECT  AND  A  PROSPECT. 


With  this  number  we  complete  the  third 
volume  of  the  Gaelic  Journal,  a  feat  accom- 
plished  by  very  few  Irish  periodicals.  Our 
Penny  Journals  and  Penny  Magazines  were 
all  works  of  merit,  but  they  were  all  short- 
lived.  The  first  volume  of  the  Uublin 
Penny  Journal  was  a  work  of  exceptional 
merit,  but  it  was  extinguished  in  one  year : 
more  copies  of  that  periodical  having  been 
sold  in  London  than  in  all  Ireland.  Such 
was  the  encouragement  given  by  Irishmen 
to  their  own  literature  half  a  century  ago, 
and  in  every  decade  of  years  since,  they 
have  allowed  some  periodical  to  die  of  in- 
anition.  The  death  of  the  Gaelic  Journal 
in  its  third  or  fourth  number  was  confidently 
presaged  ;  and  since,  each  succeeding  num- 
ber  was  to  be  its  last.  But  here  it  is  at  the 
conclusion  of  its  third  volume,  apparently 
with  as  few  symptoms  of  death  upon  it  as 
at  any  time  since  the  issue  of  its  first 
number. 

It  is  true  that  the  illness  of  some  members 
of  the  small  staffof  the  Journal  often  puts  its 
publication  in  abeyance.  Forinstance,No.3i 
was  all  but  finished  off  by  the  printers  for  six 
weeks,and  in  thattime  neitherthe  Secretary 
nor  the  Eclitor  could  do  the  little  required 
to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  our  subscribcrs  : 
and  when  at  last  it  reached  them,  there 
were  more  press  errors  than  the  average  in 
it.  When  it  was  printed  off,  there  were 
materials  enough  in  my  hands  to  begin  the 
printing  of  the  present  issue  in  a  week — 
but  illness  again  laid  an  embargo  upon  us. 


In  my  case,  there  is  an  almost  insuperable 
impediment;  I  cannot  see  small  things 
distinctly  by  artificial  light :  dots  wanting 
or  misplaced,  etc,  thus  escape  my  notice, 
and  annoy  our  young  readers  especially. 
With  the  long  and  fine  days.  I  expect  to  do 
things  better. 

We  have  lost  two  members  of  our  Council 
since  the  issue  of  our  last  number.  William 
M.  Hennessy  was  perhaps  the  best  all- 
round  Irish  scholar  of  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  It  was  thought  that  he  would  be 
the  last  of  our  Irish  scholars  :  the  question 
would  he  be,  was  asked  about  a  dozen  of 
vears  since  in  a  high-class  English  perio- 
dical.  It  can  be  now  answered  in  the 
negative,    without   any    hesitation.       His 


knowledee  of  modern   Irish 


gave 


him    an 


incalculable  advantage  over  those  who  had 
not  this  knowledge.  Yet,  strange  to  say, 
he  had  a  dislike,  an  aversion  I  may  call  it, 
to  the  modern  language.  Unfortunately, 
during  this  century  the  modern  Irish  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  shams  and  humbugs — 
to  these  he  had  an  inveterate  dislike  ;  and 
to  this,  I  believe,  his  slighting  the  modcrn 
language  was  due.  Father  O'Carroll,  the 
other  member  lost  to  us,  was  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary  linguistic  powers — nor  were  his 
talents  as  a  poet  less,  in  my  opinion.  His 
knowledge  of  Irish  was  also  extraordinary, 
for  a  person  who  had  no  colloquial  acquaint- 
ance  with  the  language,  and  who  studied  it 
only  for  a  short  time.  His  poetry  in  the 
earlier  numbers  of  the  Gaelic  Journal  shows 
talents  of  an  order  so  high,  that  they  might 
be  called  genius.    But  it  proves  more  clearly 


still  that  talents,  or  even 


genius, 


will  not 
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give  a  masterv  of  the  Irish  language  with- 
out  a  knowledge  of  its  idioms — and  to  this 
knowledge  there  is  no  royal  road  :  it  must 
be  acquired  shortly  after  leaving  the  cradle, 
or  by  persons  of  talent  and  education,  after 
long  years  of  application.  Of  persons  who 
have  acquired  a  hnowledge  of  Irish  idioms 
in  this  way.  I  have  known  two,  and  no  more; 
and  one  of  these  is  now  a  contributor  to 
the  Gaelic  Journal.  That  the  Irish  language 
can  be  used  as  a  medium  in  which  to  ex- 
press  all  kinds  of  poetical  composition, 
admits  of  no  doubt.  Many,  very  many,  of 
Father  O'Carroll's  lines  in  the  Gaelicjournal 
have  a  depth  of  feeling  that  scholars  here- 
after  will  admire  :  and  the  short  piece  to 
his  memory  under-written  will  show  the  fit- 
ness  of  the  Irish  tongue  for  another  species 
of  metre,  hitherto  unknown  in  it.  One  of 
the  saddest  episodes  connected  with  the 
Irish  language  movement  was  the  attaclcs 
that  drove  Father  O'Carroll  from  the  Gaelic 
Union.  But  this  is  not  a  time  to  say  more 
upon  this  painful  subject. 

And  what  are  the  future  prospects  of  the 
Irish  language  ?  At  present  there  is  no 
prospect  of  the  revival  of  the  language  as  a 
spoken  language  :  nor  is  there  any  prospect 
of  its  beingmade  the  medium  of  instruction 
in  English — the  selfishncss,  if  not  the  trea- 
chery  of  the  officials  in  the  S.P.I.L.  in  1878 
dashed  into  fragments  the  last  organization 
that  had  a  chance  of  inducing  the  legisla- 
ture  to  grant  this  boon  to  thepoor  children 
of  the  sea-board.  That  organization  had 
sufficient  momentum  to  obtain  for  Sir 
Patrick  Keenan  the  necessary  powers  to 
put  his  plans  into  operation.  But  that 
chance  being  lost,  it  only  remains  for  the 
lovers  of  the  old  tongue  so  far  to  encour- 
age  its  cultivation  as  to  fit  Irish-speaking 
children — such  of  them  as  may  hereafter 
become  Irish  scholars  and  philologists — to 
edit  our  MS.  Materials  :  and  this  in  all 
human  probability  will  be  done  by  some  of 
the  pupils  novv  learning  to  read  Irishin  the 
national  schools.  Last  year  400  children 
in  these  schools  competed  in  Irish  for  the 
prizes  offered  by  a  member  of  the  Gaelic 
Union,  the  Rev.  Euseby  D.  Cleaver,  the 
prizes  in  nearly  all  cases  being  awarded  by 
the  managers  of  the  schools,  chicfly  pricsts. 


While  others,  in  their  zeal  for  the  Irish 
language,  have  been  putting  money  in  their 
own  pockets,  some  members  of  the  Gaelic 
Union  have  been  constantly  giving  their 
labour  or  their  money  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  language.  The  pupils  in  the  inter- 
mediate  schools  will  never  do  a  great  deal 
for  the  language.  Ninety  per  cent.  of  them 
will  lose  what  they  will  have  learned  of  it, 
as  soon  as  their  school-days  are  over,  just 
as  they  lose  their  Greek,  simply  because 
they  do  not  speak  or  understand  the  Irish 
any  more  than  the  Greek.  Even  in  the 
intermediate  establishments,  where  the 
teacher  is  capable  and  zealous,  a  íew  of  the 
pupils  will  become  Irish  scholars ;  but 
where  the  teacher  "  does  not  care  a  d — n  " 
for  the  Irish  tongue,  and  knows  a  little  of  it, 
just  as  a  parrot  would,  it  goes  without  telling 
that  the  pupils  will  return  to  their  homes 
with  just  as  much  Irish  as  to  say  a'  T)-cui5- 
eAnn  cú. 

It  is  well  that  the  lovers  of  the  old  tongue 
should  be  fully  convinced  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  an  Irish  school — if  it  can  be  so 
called — which  almost  entirely  consists  of 
those  who  do  not  speak  the  language,  and 
whose  attempts  at  writing  it  are  a  jargon; 
not  Irish,  nor  any  other  dialect  under 
heaven.  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes  speaks  of  the 
"jargon  called  modern  Irish,"  of  which  he 
does  not  know  a  word,  and  a  knowledge  of 
which  would  have  saved  him  from  blunders 
innumerable.  Mr.  J.  J.  MacSweeney  whis- 
pers  that  "  fishwomen  "  only  speak  Irish 
now.  Messrs.  R.  J.  0'Duffy  and  T  O'Neill 
Russell  make  our  scholars  say  quite  the 
contrary  of  what  they  had  said.  Mr.  Russell 
does  this  as  directly  and  with  as  little 
Jiesetancy  as  the  writer  of  the  fac-simile  letter 
could  do  :  while  Mr.  0'Duffy  says  what  he 
would  have  people  believe,  in  words  that 
suggest  his  meaning,  an  untruthful  one,  but 
which,  when  examined  closely,  convey  no 
meaning  at  all.  The  members  of  this  school 
must  destroy  the  Irish  language,  or  be  wiped 
out  themselves.  Hence  theyhave  noscruples 
as  to  the  means  they  employ  to  gain  their 
ends  :  and,  looking  upon  the  Gaelic  Union 
as  almost  the  only  obstacle  in  their  way,  no 
effort  is  spared  to  destroy  this  organization. 
For   instance,  immediately   before  Father 
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Nolan  and  Mr.  David  Comyn  took  the  fatal 
step  of  leaving  the  Societv  they  had  founded 
they  had  a  disagreement  vvith  Mr.  Mac- 
Svveeney  in  respect  of  the  election  of  the 
Council  of  the  Society  then  taking  place. 
As  on  all  other  occasions,  Mr.  MacSvveeney 
carried  his  point,and  the  other  party  shortly 
after  seceded.  This  vvas  ten  years  ago. 
There  was  no  Gaelic  Union  then,  nor  for 
years  after.  The  Union  vvas  founded  by 
Father  Nolan  and  David  Comyn,  as  the 
older  Society  had  been  ;  but  vvhen  they  had 
fairly  begun  to  gain  the  public  confidence 
and  sympathy,  Father  Nolan  vvas  removed; 
others  say  he  vvas  hunted.  This  vvas  the 
most  fatal  blovv  given  to  the  Irish  language 
since  the  secession.  Father  Nolan  and  Mr. 
Comyn  left  the  Gaelic  Union.  Those  vvho 
remained  vvere  making  a  life-and-death 
struggle  to  keep  the  Gaelic  Journal  above 
vvater,  vvhen  another  blovv  was  aimed  at  the 
Union.  A  gentleman  vvas  instructedto  go 
to  a  certain  quarter  and  to  represent  the 
election  disagreement  spoken  of  above  as 
something  superlatively  bad  on  tJie  part  of 
tJie  Gaelic  Union,  i.e.,  of  the  Union  as  then 
in  existence.  This  representation  vvas  made 
to  those  vvith  vvhom  the  Union  would  espe- 
cially  vvish  to  stand  vvell  ;  it  is  only  a  couple 
of  years  since  this  representation  was  made, 
at  vvhich  time  there  vvas  not  a  single  indi- 
vidual  in  the  Union  vvho  knew  that  the  elec- 
tion  quarrel  ever  took  place.  In  fact,thelrish 
Volunteers  might  vvith  as  much  trutJi  and 
justice  be  blamed  withtaking  a  part  in  this 
difference,  whatever  it  vvas,  as  the  Gaelic 
Union  :  and  yet  a  gentleman,  vvho  could  of 
his  own  knovvledge  know  absolutely  nothing 
of  the  case,  was  induced  to  make  charges 
of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  which  he  was 
as  ignorant  as  the  "  Man  in  the  Moon." 
What  he  stated,  or  vvas  instructed  to  state, 
I  do  not  of  course  know.  But  I  know 
quite  well  that  he  was  correct  when  he  re- 
ported  that  he  had  put  a  "  nail  in  the  quick 
of  the  Gaelic  Union  :"  and  he  exulted  in 
this  as  a  praiseworthv  deed. 

Such  are  the  blows  aimed  at  the  Gaelic 
Union  at  short  intervals  since  it  was 
founded  :  and  unfortunately  there  are  strong 
parties  backing  those  who  are  firing  from 
behind  the  fence.     There  is  no  time  to  say 


more  for  the  present.  Will  not  those  who 
love  the  old  tongue  ivitJi  an  unselfisJi  Jove 
give  us  their  support  and  their  sympathy  ? 
It  is  essentially  necessary  that  the  Gaelic 
JournaJ  should  live  a  fevv  years  more — 
surely  those  vvho  vvould  destroy  the  country's 
language  for  greed  or  vanity  vvill  not  be 
allowed  to  have  their  way  ! 

JOHN  FLEMING. 


m  rnetnóm^tn. 

50  tuác  YAn  ttlÁ|\cA — mí  íia  h-uniju^e, 
"Oo  '  buAit  au  uai]\'  x>  Áj\  n-ACAi]\  lonriium 

SeAJAn  ;* 
&  ceoqunA  caoa]\ca  'nn  ro,  a  ÍAece  tÁn 
*Oe  jnioriiAUCAio.   'r   fe^lM1 :    t11'    111<5t1e  Aot1 

riioitt  'fAH  c-rbge, 
A'y  cmtt  niA]\  tuAÓ  a  f aocai]\  co|\ómn  fio]\- 

]\uioe. 
T^eAíj-ójvouijce    a    fAOJAt — 5U1Ó1111    teir 

"ceuo  rtAn  !" 
-<Vr  'nuAi]\  a  joi]\  au  bÁf  bi  a^  ÁirmeÁn, 
510  CÁ1111C  rúo  A1]\  5A11  por  iiia]\  JA-ouróe. 

"Oo  có^aó  uAinn  Á]v  teoiiiAn — ní  aj  á  liiAoró- 

eAiii 
-úcÁniAoi'ó  o]\c,  a  T)é  !  teAC-r-A  5AÓ  n-Aon — 
-c\cc  bi  corh  cÁi]\oeAiiiuit,  cÍAttn'iA]\,  cneArcA, 

CA011Í1, 
ni  cÓ5rAi]\  o]\]\Ainn  pnn  a  beic  rAoi  teun  : 
Oaó  ge^t  a  ó]\oróe  ;  bAó  cénneAn'iuit,  Á]\o, 

a  cÁit, 
1n  6í]\mn  ni't  a  f  Aiiiuit  Anoir  te  rAJAit. 

111 . 


5eÁ]\]\ — ceAgAfg  oo'n  c]\eAf  "OoihnAc 
•oe'n  4ro-benc.  Soif^eut  aii  t<xe  Aim  yo : 
''  'SAn  Ain  fAn  "  yc. 

(Another  Sermon  as  spoken). 

'11uai]\  a  CÁ1111C  aii  C-A111  cutn  c]\íce  00  bi 
ceApuigce  ó'  Á]\  StÁnui5ceói]\  Íoj-a  Cjiiorc  é 
rém  -oo  yoittfiU5Ao  -óo  '11  rAojAt,  cui]\  Sé 

*  The  Rev.  J.  J.  O'Carroll,  S.J.,  who  dieci  at  Univer- 
sity  College,  Dublin,  March  gih,  1889. 
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ceAccAi]\e  poniie  a^  cfAobfgAoite  "óo  'n 
b-pobut  50  ]\Aib  Sé  1  b-fogtif  Tjóib.  Oatj 
1i-é  Haoiti  Goín  DAifce  An  jioirh-ceACCAine 
reo.  'O'nncig  IIaoiíi  Cóm  A1]\  aii  AT>-bA]\  fAn, 
Agtif  cuait3  fé  coif  ■<\b-1o]i'OAm,  A^nf  bí  fé 
A5   ceA^Af^    nA    n-TjAomeA'ó    A^uf  tjá    111- 

bA1fCeA*Ó,  AJJUf    CUA1TJ    gAlfTTl     A111AC  gUf  b'é 

Cfíofc    é,    nó    -0111116    TJe  f    nA  fÁijib    tjo 

CÁ1111C  CA]1  A1f  A1]\  An   f  AO^AÍ.     Acz  Tj'  AOlÍlÁít 

f é  cé  'f  b'é  feín,  A^uf  nío]i  f eun  f é  ;  rjub- 
ai]\c  fé  nÁn  b'é  Cfíofc  é,  nÁ  CtÍAf,  nÁ 
fÁij  ;  11  ac  tiAib  Ann  fém  acc  ^uc  A15 
^Iaotjac  'fAii  b-fÁfAÓ  :  "*0í]U51tj  ftige  ah 
UijeAfnA."  UÁmic  fé  a^  fó^Aifc  50  ]iAib 
'ua  meAfg  A11  cé  nÁ]\  b'pu  é  fém  íaíaca  a 
bfóz^  tjo  frjAoiteAÓ.  CoriiAi]\li5  fe  fjóib 
oibfeACA  11A  1i-Áic]uje  tjo  T3eun<vó  cum  50 

111-beiTJÍf  uttAlÍl  CeA^Afg  Í0f A  A  ^tACATJ  te 
li-uiiituigeAÓc,  AgUf  A  COlÍltlOIIATJ  te  TJUC- 
fACC. 

teif  aii   mncmn    ceuTjnA  a  t>]i.  fózmAij;- 
eAnn  au  CAgtAif  Tjúnm-ne  aitoiu  ftije  ah 

UljeA]U1A  A    TJÍflUgATJ fé  f1U,    Á]\    111-beACA 

a  fiAJtuJATj,  Aguf  fnm  fein  a  cu]\  1  5-cóif 
niAf  50  b-fuit  Á]\  StÁnuijjceoín  1  n-Aice 
TJúmn. 

*0i]\i5ró  ftij;e  aii  UijeA]\iiA  tjá  ]\éif 
fin  a  pobtnt,  niA]\  acá  Sé  A15  ceAÓc  cum 
corimui  jce  n-bú]\  meAfg  ;  cÁ  Sé  A15  ceAcc 
cum  bú]\  5-ct'nf  a  péi^ceAC,  cum  bú]\  ft^b- 
]\uróe  AbjwfeATJ,  cum  compó]vo  acu]\  o]\]\Aib, 
cum  pb  a  jtACATJ  AfceAc  'iia  fei]\bíf  f ém, 
cum  cÁifoeAf  a  TJeutiATJ  tib,  Aguf  cum 
fATób]\eAf  fío]\]\uiTJe  a  b]\omiATJ  o]\]\Aib. 
'Oiní^í'ó  ftije  aii  UijeA]\nA!  féijcígiTj  a 
CAfAin,   A^uf  nÁ  bioTJ   co]'5  nÁ  coifmeAfg 

A1]\  blC  *ÓÁ  bACÁT)  JjAtl    CeACC    AIJ   flOfpU^ATJ 

a    pobuit.         111 Á   cÁ    cnoic    'fAn    c-ftije, 

TjeU1lCA]\     ÍATJ     A      CAbA1]\C      AHUAf  J      111Á      CÁ 

ctAfA  mnce,  -oeuncAf  í<vo  a  tioiiAt)  AfceAÓ. 
1]-ti'5ceA]\  ^ac  A]roÁn,  A^tif  Á]\Tjtn<5ceA]\ 
5AC  ífteÁn  ;  TjeuncA]\  b^tt  bog  -oe'n  m-bAtt 
c]\uaitj,  Aguf  bAtt  mín  rje'n  111-bAtt  $A]\b  ; 
A<5UT  5A°  111-0  ACA  A15  'oeuiiATJ  AÓ]\Ainn  'fAn 
c-fbje  f^uAbcA]\  Af  é.  ^nf  iia  tAecib  fo 
acá  yóf  gAii  cAiceArii  ]\onii  no-otAijTjeunAiTj 


fib  fém  a  teí]\iuí;AT3  a  tj]\.  cum  50  b-f  ajató 
ah  teAnb  íofA  Ann  bú]\  n-AUAin  Áic-corh- 
nutjce  oi]\eAiimAc,  gteufCA.  111Á  cÁ  cnoc- 
Aín  peACAró  'fAn  m-beAtAC  teAgcA]\  AtiuAf 
50  bun,  Aguf  fgAipceA]^  ca]\  ceófAmn  íatj  ; 
mÁ  cÁ  Á]\TjÁm  Tje  TJ]\ocjiuoriiA]\cAib  110  Tje 
tJ]\oc — b]\ÍAC]\Aib  Aim,  TjeuncA]\  iatj  a  íf- 
tm^ATJ  ;  mÁ  cÁ  ctAf  a  f  Aitti  je  Atm,  tíoncA]\ 
fUAf  te  TjeA^-oibfeAÓAib  íatj.  Oíotj  feA]XA 
uriituijeAcc  A^uf  mACÁncACc  Aiin  áic  ha 
CAibfe  Aguf  11A  1i-eti5-có|\A ;  meAfti]\]\TJACc 
Atin   Áic  An    c]\Aoif  óit,  Aguf  TjeAJfomptA 

A1111    Á1C    UA    f^AtmtA.         SmbAltl^lTJ    feAfCA 

50  Tjion^riiÁtcA  1  ftií;e  AiceAUCATJ  *0é,  Agtif 
ca]\  éif  Tjíb  bú]\  tArii  a  cu]\  A1]\  A11  5-ceuccA 
nÁ  feuÓAipTJ  fÍA]i,  A1]\  eA^tA  11  Áf  b-fm  ]"ib 

feitb  TJO  fAJAltl  ^U^eACC  11Ab-ftACAf.  11Á 
CU1]\eATJ      111TJ      A1]\      blC     Tj'     flACAlb       0]\]\Alb 

ptteAÓ  ca]\  Aif,  nÁ  ctn]\eATJ  tjatjaiíi  eAgtA 
0]mAib,  tjá  m-btiTJ  é  ah  c-AiTJbe]\feóif  f ém 
é;  beró  f éfeAn  ]\ori\Aib  gAn  Aiii]iAf  te  'n  a 

CACAIjlb  AgUf  te  'tlA   ÓeAt^Alb,    ACC     gtAOTJ- 

A151TJ  A1]\    Ainnii   T)é   A^uf  1llui]\e    Aguf  ní 

bAO^At  Tjlb. 

LéijmÍTj  1  b-focAt  T)é  50  fAib  feA]i 
TjÁ]\b'  Ainim  SAinfon — An  feA]\  bdt)  riió 
neA]\c  a  bí  fAn  TjoriiAii — 50  ]\Aib  fé  uai]\ 
Áijujce  aj  "out  A15  pof]\u JATj  a  céite,  AJUf 

Á1]\    A    CA1fTJ10t    TJO  ^U]\  CAfATJ    tdf  teorilAH 

'fAn  c-fbje.  V)i  fé  meifiieAiiiuit,  neA]iciiiA]i, 

AJUf     11Í0]\     CU1]\     A11      beACAC     fÍATJAHI     AOU 

eA^tA  A1]\.  5^u<x1f  T^  A11v  ■A5A1'ó,  'o'ÍAf  fé 
ai]\  TÍ)ía  é  cu]\    A1]\  a  teAf,  A^uf   teif  fin 

JAb  fé  A1]l  A1l    teorilAtl    AJUf    ]X]1AC  fe  Af  A 

céite    é    niA]\    a    TJeunfATJ    fé   te    nuonÁn 

5AbA1]1.       CA1C  f é  A11    COtlAbtAC  A1]\    cAob  An 

bócAi]\  A^uf  Tj'micij  fé  A1]\  a  AipoeAf  50 
1i-ú]\-mncmneAc.  Ua]\  éif  beA^Án  tAe- 
ceAncA  bí  f  é  aj  ^AbÁit  ca]\  aii  aic  céATjnA 

A1]\    A     CAfATJ     TJO,     A^Uf     C0tmA1]\C    fé    fA1Ce 

beAÓ  A^uf  cÍA]\-meAtA  TjeuncA  aca  1  m-beut 
aii  teotiiAm  ;  cóg  fé  curo  tji  A^uf  btAif, 
Aguf  bí  Ati  rint  A1]\  AÍteAcc.  1f  111  A]i  feo, 
1  g-compjiÁro,  a  cÁ]\tAiTJeAf  tjo'ii  Tjjiom^  A 

CU1]\eAf  1  H-AgAITJ  A  IIAIÍIATJ  ^O  C]\OT)A  ', 
TJO    561^6^]'    buATJ   0]\]\A   te    cun^nAiii  A^Uf 
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5]tÁrA  *Oé,  A^ur  t>o  cógAnn  o]\]\a  rém 
uJAim  Ati  UíjeAjtiiA  —  btAipt)  rmtreAcc 
*otií;e  ci]\c  T)é,  Agur  cAicit>  a  fAojAt  1 
rótÁrAjur  1  rio]\-5Ái]\t)eACAr.  <Ai]\  ah  At>- 
bA]\  rAn  a  t>]\.  t>eunAit)-ri    A1]\    ceAcc    ha 

nODtAJ,     C]\01t>      50     C]\OÓA     1     n-AJATÓ     btí]\ 

nAiiiAt>  50  téin — 1  n-AJAit>  An  tn'AbAit,  An 
c-rA0JAit,  A^ur  ha  cotnA  ;  cui]\ipt>  bú;\ 
n-t>]\oc-cteACCAit>e  ré  coir,  A^uf  cof^  A1]\ 
bú]\  5-ctAoncAib  ;  téiní^ró  bú]\  ^-qioróeACA 
]\oim  au  teAnb  íofA,  Agur  cu^ató  cui]\eAt> 
T)o  ceAÓc  cum  corimuijce  tib;  Aguf  mÁ 
cÁ  pb  utt<\m  ciocrAró,  A^ur  CAbAi]\pt>  Sé 
T)ib  ^ac  rubAitceAf  <v^uf  jac  AoibneAr, 
Aguf  b]\onnrAit>  Sé  o]\]\Aib  Ati  c-ríoccÁm 
acá  gedttcA  t>o  tucc  t>ei5-méine. 

PECULIAR  LOCALISMS. 

By  Rev.  D.  B.  Mulcahv,  P.P.,  M.R.I.A. 

Ginnling. — See  p.  107  in  last  No.  of  Journal.  What 
are  you  ginnling  in  the  darlc  there  ?  That  is,  what  are 
you  poldng  or  seehing  for  in  the  dark  ? 

Speel,  speeling. — At  p.  106  in  last.  0'Reilly  gives  rpei  L- 
A5]\AicAin,  to  climb,  from  Shaw's  Dictionaiy. 

Cruise. — One  syllable  ;  means  cross,  coarse,  as  he  is  a 
cruce  person.  It,  however,  means  something  more  in  the 
following  : — "Adunghill  cock  crows  croose  on  his  own 
middin  ;"  that  is,  a  cowardly  cock  crows  loud  on  his  own 
dunghill,  because  he  knows  help  is  near. 

Middin. — Is  the  name  for  dung  or  manure.  Middin- 
steed  is  the  place  where  it  is  placed  ;  that  is,  where  the 
dung  is  usually  made. 

A  dhilly  dawny.  — Is  an  unthriving  person. 

Dawnsy,  dauncie. — This  means  poorly,  feeble  in  health, 
unthriving.  It  is  a  dawnsy  crop  ;  that  is,  a  poor  crop. 
How  is  Marvanne  ?  Only  middling  ;  indeed  she  is  daun- 
cie  those  three  months.     The  cow  is  a  dawnsy  one. 

Sawnsy,sawncie. — This  has  the  very  opposite  meaning  of 
daunsy,  and  means  prosperous,  lucky  ;  that  is,  a  saunsy 
cow,  a  saunsy  business,  a  sawnsy  person. 

Deval. — Accenton  2nd  syll.  This  word  means  stop, 
rest.  She  never  devals  ;  that  is,  she  never  stops  work- 
ing.  When  one  is  tallung  too  much,  will  you  ever  deval 
is  said  ;  that  is,  will  you  ever  stop  or  rest. 

Dups  or  doups  of  candles.  When  the  candle  is  burned 
down  to  an  inch  or  thereaway,  what  is  left  is  called  a  dup 
by  some,  by  others  a  doup  or  dope.  Have  you  ever  a 
wee  doup  you'd  give  me  ? 

Wee. — Little,  small.  Here  you  never  hear  the  word 
little.  A  wee  man,  a  wee  cow,  a  wee  thing.  The  fairies 
are  always  called  "  wee  folks,"  and  the  tall  foxglove,  or 
ladies'  thimbles,  Ltif  ua  tn-bAn  fíge,  are  called  "  the  wee 
folhs'  thimbles."  Whena  youth,  I  once  tried  to  keep  a  bee 
in  one  of  those  red  thimbles,  but  a  sting  in  the  finger  soon 
made  me  relinquish  my  purpose. 

Scraw. — Is  here  locally  applied  to  springs  which  have  a 
grassv  or  soddy  covering,  as  Skrawmaceichan — M  'Keig- 
han's  Well — in  the  Townland  of  Magheracaisdiol.     It  was 


a  holy"well  and  celebrated  for  cures.  0'Reilly  has  rSfvóc, 
a  sod  or  turf.  He  has  also  r5FAlé>  foam,  a  turf,  green 
sod,  green  sward.  A  Galway  man  says  they  call  it  a 
scraw  lugger  in  his  place,  and  wherever  there  was  a  shaky 
skin  of  grass.  I  found  this  term  in  0'Reilly,  at  the  word 
l'glAAc-jUi^Ain,  a  quagmire. 

Wallee. — It  is  a  perfect  wallee,  or  rather  wellee,  said  of 
a  place  where  you  are  walking  on  scraw  or  lea,  but  liable 
to  sink  through.  It  seems  to  be  composed  of  well  (pr. 
wall  here)  and  lea,  a  ban  or  grass  field. 

Spelsh  \spolk  in  Co.  Down). — The  name  by  which  the 
splints  are  known  which  are  used  in  binding  a  broken 
arm,  leg,  stem  of  pipe,  &c.  For  mending  a  pipe-shank 
I  have  often  seen  a  quill  used.  No  doubt  the  above  word 
is  from  fpeil^.     0'Reilly  gives  fpedlg,  a  splinter. 

Quaw. — Means  a  soft  place  in  a  turbary  or  moss,  a  sort 
of  quagmire.  It  seems  to  be  the  root  of  quagmire.  There 
is  a  word  in  0'Reilly  very  like  it,  but  I  am  now  unable  to 
recall  it. 

Jlloss.— This  is  the  term  every where  here  for  a  turbary  ; 
that  is,  whereturfor  peat,  or  móin  is  cut.  Where  are 
they  to-day  ?     Cuttmg peats  in  the  moss. 

Peats. — This  is  the  name  for  the  sods  of  turf.  He  is 
gone  to  the  moss  for  a  cart  of  peats.  Bring  in  a  zvhin  of 
peats. 

Whin,  also  wheen. — Means  a  lot  of  anything,  a  number 
of,  a  handful  of.  There  was  a  good  whin  of  people  there. 
A  great  whin.  Go  for  a  whin  of  potatoes.  I  wasn't 
very  well  this  whin  days.  There  are  a  good  vvhin  of 
scholars  at  school  to-day. 

Fog. — This  means  moss — cúmiAc.  This  field  is  full  of 
fog,  and  therefore  bad,  because  there  is  too  much  moss 
growing  in  it.     It  isfoggy  land. 

Treeping. — Don't  be  treeping  it  down  my  throat.  Ac- 
cusing  a  person  of  what  they  had  no  notion  of  saying  or 
doing.     She  wanted  to  treep  a  lie  on  me. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  [Chicago]  Cltizen. 

SiR — At  a  time  when  I  was  very  slowly  recovering  from 
a  severe  and  protracted  attack  of  bronchitis,  I  received 
the  Citizen  of  March  2,  containing  a  letter  or  article  by 
Mr.  O'Neill  Russell.  A  proposal  in  this  article  made  me 
change  my  mind  in  respect  of  a  resolution  I  had  formed 
never  to  have  anvthing  to  do  with  Mr.  O.  Russell — and  had 
I  been  able  to  state  my  case  at  the  time,  I  would  have 
written  instanter  to  second  this  proposal.  The  proposal 
was,  that  a  number  of  scholars  on  your  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic  should  form  a  commission  to  try  the  case  O.  Russell 
versus  the  Gaelic  Journal.  The  issues  that  these  scholars 
would  have  to  try  were  rather  serious  ;  and  you  having 
put  your  press  at  the  disposal  of  ^fr.  O.  Russell,  I  hardly 
expected  that  you  would  admit  into  yourpages  a  case  stating 
the  charges  I  was  ready  to  prefer  against  him.  But  "a 
very  honest  and  a  very  upright  man  "  you  have  been  lately 
pronounced  by  a  person  to  whom  you  had  been  as  much 
opposed  as  to  me  ;  and  as  such,  you  cannot  refuse  to 
allow  a  person  reviled  in  your  paper  to  show  that  he  who 
reviled  him  has  lost  all  claim  to  be  accounted  a  truthful 
man.  This  reparation,  too,  you  owe  to  the  language  of 
yourfathers,  which  you  have,  unconsciously,  allowed  him 
to  seriously  injure  through  your  columns.  You  will  allow 
me  then  to  suggest  that — 

Patiaic,  Mr.  D.  Magner  and  Mr.  P.  J.  Daly  form  the 
commission  to  try  this  cause.  As  Editor  of  the  journal 
attached  by  Mr.  O.  Russell,  I  beg  to  sav  to  the  gentlemen 
of  the  commission  : — My  friends — In  the  Citizeu  [of 
Chicagoj  of  the  2nd  of  March,  speaking  of  an  addressde- 
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Hvered  by  himself  to  a  New  York  audience,  published 
under  his  own  supervision  in  the  Irish  Ametican,  and  re- 
printed  in  the  Gaelicjournal,  No.  31,  Mr.  Russell  said  : 
"I  am  much  obliged  to  him(Ed.  G.  J.)  for  the  errors  he 
has  pointed  out ;  but  am  not  sure  that  they  can  be  fairly 
charged  to  me,  for  he  copied  my  article  most  incorrectly. 
He  has  'asus'  for  'agus,'  '  beagnath  '  for  'beagnach,' 
'  amrus  '  for  '  amhrus,'  '  etc'  "  The  etc.  is  an  imaginary 
quantity  ;  and  the  only  misprints  in  the  article  as  printed 
in  the  Gaelic  Journal are  putting  a  t  for  a  c  in  "  beagnach," 
and  the  omission  of  a  dot  over  the  m  in  amhrus — and  these 
misprints  did  not  add  the  weight  of  a  feather  tb  Mr. 
Russell's  mistahes  ;  these  mistakes  or  solecisms  are  all  his 
own  ;  and  well  he  knows  that  they  are.  In  fact,  the  article 
was  not  copied  at  all  ;  the  Irish-American  in  which  it 
appeared  was  handed  to  the  printer,  who  reproduced  it  in 
the  Gaelic  Journal  with  these  two  misprints  : — "  asus  "  for 
"  agus  "  was  in  the  Irish-American.  Shifting  his  own 
errors  to  other  shoulders  is  an  old  trick  with  Mr.  O. 
Russell.  Mr.  David  Comyn,  former  Editor  of  the  Gaelic 
Journal,  wrote  at  page  292,  No.  9,  of  the  journal,  "  We 
have  been  very  careful  toprintthis  and  otherrecent  letters 
of  túsverbatim  etliteratim,  as  they  appear  in  Mr.  Russell's 
MS.  We  are  consequently  surprised  that  he  should  still 
find  fault  with  our  action.  When  we,  with  his  own 
permission,  made  certain  changes  in  previous  con- 
tributions,  he  objected;  now  when  we  refrain  from 
doing  anything  of  the  kind,  he  is  not  pleased.  We 
have  carefully  examined  the  manuscript  of  his  letter 
(which  he  says  we  printed  so  incorrectly),  and  we  find 
that  every  one  of  the  errors  he  points  out  appears  in  his 
own  handwriting  except  the  omission,  by  oversight,  of  one 
letter  in  the  word  dearmad."  Mr.  Comyn  omitted  one 
letter,  and  he  was  charged  with  all  Mr.  Russell's  "  mis- 
takes."  I,  or  rather  the  printer,  omitted  a  dot  and 
substituted  one  letter  for  another,  and  Mr.  Russell  washes 
his  hands  out  of  all  the  errors  in  twenty  excerpts  taken 
out  of  his  address.  But,  as  in  Mr.  Comyn's  case,  it  will 
not  do.  The  Gaelic  Journal  is  to  hand.  Mr.  O.  Russell's 
letter  is  to  be  had.  They  can  be  compared.  Nor  does 
Mr.  Russell's  washing  of  hands  stop  here.  As  is  well 
known,  I  corrected  some  dozen  errors  for  him  in  the 
Gaelic  Journal,  p.  141,  No.  17;  he  said  nothing  at  the 
time,  and  while  I  had  hís  MS.  in  my  hands  ;  but  after 
four  years,  in  April,  1888,  he  writes  to  me  in  the  Irish- 
American  ;  "  Permit  me  to  say  that  ihe  Gaelic  letter  or 
article  out  of  which  you  cull  these  suppositious  errors  of 
mine  was  not  printed  as  I  wrote  it."  As  I  said  before,  I 
never  took  more  care  with  anything  than  with  the  printing 
of  that  ai ticle  ;  and  had  there  been  any  errors  in  it 
except  Mr.  O.  Russell's  he  would  have  made  some  noise 
in  the  world.  But  while  I  held  his  MSS.  he  held  his 
peace.  With  respect  to  the  addressin  No.  31  of  Journal. 
Let  two  of  you,  say  Patraic  and  Mr.  D.  Magner,  both  of 
New  York,  or  one  of  you  and  Captain  Norris,  compare 
the  Journal  wiih  the  Irish-American  and  state  the  results. 
Will  Mr.  Russell  send  you  the  Irish-American  for  the 
purpose  of  this  comparíson  :  we  shall  see. 

You  will  take  notice  how  brave  a  man  grows  by  de- 
grees  When  Mr.  Russell  learned  that  Mr.  Comyn  had 
his  MSS.  he  held  his  tongue.  When  I  made  the  cor- 
rections,  before  the  world,  in  his  letter  or  article — not  a 
word  from  him.  But  with  full  knowIedge  that  his  ad- 
,  can  be  compared  with  the  reprint  01'  it  in  the 
Journal,  he  runs  the  chance  of  escape,  and  says  that  this 
reprint  has  been  "  most  incorrectly  "  copied.'  And  how 
low  yauity  can  draw  down  a  full-grown  man  !  A  school- 
boy  in  his  teens  would  feel  himself  humiliated  if  detected 
111  blaming  another  for  the  fault  himself  had  committed  ■ 


and  here  is  a  man  of  exalted  stature  trying  to  transfer  his 
own  "mistakes"  to  others — Poor  humanity  ! 

You  already  know  that  Mr.  Russell,  after  the  cor- 
rections  made  in  this  letter  in  1S83,  betook  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  Bible  for  the  four  folíowing  years.  Besides 
the  Bible,  he  went  through  the  "  Lucerna  Fidelium," 
Donlevy's  Catechism,  etc,  etc,  seeldng  for  weapons  with 
which  to  attaclc  the  Gaelic  Journal.  Ile  discovered  that 
the  compound  preposition  chum  is  sometimes  followed 
by  a  genitive  case  before  a  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood, 
and  sometimes  by  an  accusative.  The  former  con- 
stiuction  was  that  mostly  followed  by  the  older  writers,  as 
most  euphonious  ;  the  latter  by  the  moderns,  as  being 
that  chiefly  used  and  best  understood  by  the  people. 
This  is  the  case  especially  with  preachers  and  writers  of 
works  on  spiritual  instruction.  Some  sermons  in  Irish  as 
now  spoken  were  published  in  the  Journal,  and  upon  these 
and  upon  the  editor  of  the  Journal  Mr.  Russell  poured 
out  the  vials  of  his  wrath.  He  in  an  open  letter  to  the 
editor  told  him  that  there  was  a  rule  of  grammar  which 
condemned  this  construction.  That  "  no  one  but  some 
one  of  little  learning  and  great  '  brass '  [namely  the 
preacher  and  the  Editor  of  the  G.  Joumal\  dared  to  dis- 
pute  "  this  rule.  That  "  most  writers  on  grammar  have 
laid  it  down  as  a  rule  that  chum  governs  the  genitive. 
O'Donovan,  Joyce  and  Windisch  (and  they  areconsideied 
the  best)  certainly  say  so  ;  they  say  nothing  about  ex- 
ceptions  to  this  rule,  and,  it  is  to  be  presumed,because  there 
are  no  exceptions." 

Was  not  this  brave  ?  O'Donovan  did  make  exception 
to  this  rule  in  his  grammar,  at  p.  364  and  at  p.  385  ;  and 
Mr.  O.  Russell  knew  this  as  well  as  you  or  I — he  had,  in 
fact,  the  grammar  before  his  eyes  while  penning  the 
above.  Brave  Mr.  Russell  !  More  brave  still  is  the  fol- 
lowing,  written  in  the  Irish-American  in  April,  1888  : — 

"  You  (Ed.  C7./.)have  not  produced  (in  G.J.,  No.  28) 
a  single  instance  of  the  use  of  the  accusative  after  chum, 
but  one."  Now  instead  of  one,  I  produced  one  sanctioned 
by  Dr.  O'Donovan  and  Dr.  Stewart,  another  from  Wm. 
Williams,  a  third  from  the  grammar  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  Ireland,  a  fourth  from  the  translator  of 
Trompa  na  bh-Flaitheas,  and  a  fifth  from  the  Cloyne 
Catechism,  which  I  since  withdrew  as  not  sufficiently 
clear ;  not  to  mention  the  sermons.  How  Mr.  Russell 
rolled  all  these  into  one,  perhaps  you  could  say.  It  is 
more  than  twelve  months  since  Mr.  Russell  perpetrated 
this  latter  brave  act,  and  no  reader  from  Mr.  Russell's 
letters  could  since  learn  that  he  had  spoken  aught  but  truth, 
or  that  any  person  ever  wrote  the  accusative  after  chum, 
except  the  two  and  the  obscure  friar  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Russell,  or  that  these  two  would  allow  both 
constructions  just  as  John  O'Donovan  would.  And 
now,  how  stands  the  question  with  regard  to 
chum  ?  We  cited  six  high  authorities  who  had  used  it 
contrary  to  Mr.  Russell's  orders,  and  we  have  since  made 
many  additions  to  this  list.  These  are  :  Patrick  Den's 
translation  of  Thinlc  Well  On't ;  Eugene  O'Cavanagh's 
translation  of  same  book  ;  St.  Patrick's  Praver  Book  ; 
Father  Conway's  Short  Catechism  ;  Morty  'Relleher's 
translation  of  Butler's  Catechism  ;  the  bean  chaointe  in  the 
County  of  Cork  ;  Thomas  Gleeson,  a  poet  of  Limerick  or 
Clare  ;  the  "  Lucerna  Fidelium  ;"  Dr.  0'Reilly's  Irish 
Catechism  ;  Dr.  Gallagher's  Irish  Sermons  ;  a  Sermonon 
the  Passion,  by  Father  Fitzgeiald,  of  Ballingarry,  County 
Tipperary,  printed  by  Fowler  in  1861.  The  following 
very  interesting  letter  from  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  Gaelic  Union,  Mr.  P.  O'Brien,  gives  three  authorities 
more  :  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Father  Furlong  and 
another  translator  of  Butler's  Catechism,  fourteen  authori- 
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ties  in  addition  to  the  former  six — twenty  in  all.  All 
these  works  were  for  the  people,  and  understood  by  the 
people.  Mr.  O'Bricn's  letter  proves — if  proof  were  re- 
quired — that  the /«?//<?  wouldnot  understand  Mr.  Russell's 
formula.     This  is  Mr.  O'Brien's  letter  : — 

'■  Dear  Mr.  Fleming, — I  followed  with  interest  the 
discussion  which  you  and  Mr.  O'N.  Russell  carried  on  with 
regard  to  the  preposition  chum,  and  its  government  of 
nouns  in  the  genitive  case,  and  I  quite  agree  with  the 
statement  made  by  you  in  No.  28  of  the  Gaelic  Journal 
that  excellent  authorities  could  be  cited  pro  and  con  in 
both  instances.  But  amongst  the  people  who  spealc 
nothing  but  Irish  in  the  south-west  of  Munster  at  the 
present  time,  the  leaning  is  in  favour  of  not  having  the 
noun  governed  by  chuin  in  the  genitive  case  when 
followed  by  the  infinitive  mood.  For  instance,  if  you 
said,  '  Taim  ag  dul  air  an  aonach  chum  capuill  do 
cheanach,'  the  person  you  were  speaking  to  would  be 
under  the  impression  that  you  were  going  to  the  fair  to 
buy  horses,  and  not  a  horse.  In  support  of  this  construc- 
tion,  too,  I  may  quote  the  Irish  version  of  Dr.  Butler's 
Catechism.  At  the  foot  of  page  21  it  says — '  Chum 
breitheamhnus  do  thabhairt  ;'  and  the  Rev.  J.  Furlong's 
Catholic  Prayer-book,  '  The  Christian  Companion ' 
(printed  in  1842),  at  nearly  the  top  of  page  140  :— '  Chum 
an  Briathar  Ioncolnuighthe  do  ghabhail. '  There  is  one 
writer  whose  competency  as  an  authority  will  scarcely  be 
questioned  on  the  point  at  issue,  viz.,  the  translator  ofthe 
Irish  version  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  I  have  con- 
sulted  three  different  editions  ofthisbook,  printed  respec- 
tively  in  1712,  1856,  and  1861,  and  in  about  twenty  lines 
from  the  commencement  of  the  article  headed  '  Matri- 
mony '  I  find  in  each  the  following  :  '  Chum  an  fearso 
agus  an  bheanso  do  cheangal.'  It  would  be  wearisome 
to  dwell  longer  on  this  subject. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"Patricr  O'Brien. 
"Dublin,  May  ioth,  1889." 

It  is  now  eighteen  months  since  Mr.  O.  Russell 
addressed  his  open  letter  to  the  editorof  the  Gaelic Journal, 
and  he  has  followed  this  letter  up  with  a  series  of  other 
letters,  and  with  some  from  his  followers,  and  in  every 
one  of  these,  statements  have  been  made  as  unfounded  as 
those  we  have  pointed  out,  and  not  a  statement  of  these 
hasbeen  withdrawn,  though  in  nearly  every  instance  their 
divergence  from  truth  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  Gaelic 
Journal.  It  will  be  for  you  to  say  what  motives  impelled 
Mr.  Russell  to  this  singular  course.  Could  disappointed 
vanity  alone  have  urged  him  ?  Or  were  there  any  more 
sterling  inducements.  Mr.  Russell  left  the  original  S.P.I. 
Language  with  Father  Nolan  and  Mr.  David  Comyn. 
The  open  letter  was  a  most  opportune  diversion  in  favour 
of  the  Society  at  a  time  when  its  secretary  was  announc- 
ing  that  "none  but  fishwomen  now  speak  Iiish."  You, 
my  friends,  will  have  the  courage  of  your  convictions,  and 
say  to  the  people  of  the  Lesser  and  Greater  Ireland  what 
motives  urged  on  Mr  O'Neill  Russell  in  his  attack  onthe 
Gaelic  Journal. 

I  am,  my  friends, 

Yours  sincerely, 

John  Fleming,  E.   G.J. 


TADHG    GAODHALACH— MR.    RUSSELL'S 
REMARRS    ON. 

These  remarks  were  printed  in  the  last  journal  in  the 
characters  ordinarily  used  in  printing  Irish  compositions  ; 
we  now  print  them  in  Roman  characters  for  newspapers 


that  have  no  other  characters  but  these,  and  in  order  that 
by  the  use  of  Italics  we  may  lay  before  our  readers  at  a 
glance  the  solecisms  andblunders  of  a  man  "whohasfora 
wit,  then  for  a  poet  pas^ed  ;  turned  critic  next,  and  proved 
a  blank  at  last."  We  waste  our  space  and  time  on  a 
few  such  individuals  at  both  sides  of  the  At.antic,  not 
willingly,  but  grudgingly,  and  for  the  purpose  01  rousing 
our  people,  espeeially  our  Irish  scholars,  to  a  sense  of 
shame,  by  layiug  before  them  the  Vandalic  jargon  to  which 
these  would-be  scholars  would  reduce  one  of  the  most 
noble  languages  ever  spoken  by  human  beings.  Mr.  O. 
Russell  is  ashamed  of  this  address,  ninach  iongnadh  ;  and 
he  would  hint  in  an  ambiguous  way  that  it  was  printed  iu- 
correctly  in  the  Gaellc  Journal ;  but  the  Irish  scholars — 
Patraic,  Mr.  D.  Magner,  and  Mr.  P.  J.  Daly — will  tell 
the  world  that  the  two  misprints  in  the  journal  has  had  no 
more  to  do  with  these  errors  than  have  the  lost  books  of 
the  Bible.  Mr.  Russell  confesses  to  three  errors — no, 
"mistakes,"  in  the  address  :  two  bad  spellings,  dearmuid 
and  deacar,  and  one  solecism,  naoi  focail,  for  naoi  bh- 
focail.  He  attempts  to  defend  five  of  the  expressions 
impugned  ;  to  the  other  dozen  or  so,  he  gives  the  charity 
of  silence — a  very  wise  proceeding  on  his  part. 

My  Friends, — Mr.\Vhitley  Stokes  has  called  the  modern 
Irish  a  "  jargon  ;"  he  does  not  understand  it.  He  is  one 
of  the  very  best  Celtic  scholars  alive  ;  but  I  refer  you  to 
the  Gaelic  Joumal,  No.  27,  and  expect  you  to  say  that  he 
is  shown  in  the  article,  "  Find  and  the  Phantoms,"  in  that 
issue  of  the  journal,  to  have  committed  a  series  of  puerile 
blunders,  which  a  fair  hnowledge  of  the  modern  Irish 
would  have  saved  him  from.  In  the  same  article  Pro- 
fessor  Zimmer,  the  other  Celtic  scholar  of  highest  repute, 
is  shown  to  have  fallen  into  similar  errors,  and  from  the 
same  cause.  In  No.  22  of  the  Journal  the  celebrated 
scholar,  Kuno  Meyer,  is  proved  to  have  misunderstood 
and  mistranslated  all  the  Irish  idioms  in  the  "  Battle  of 
Ventry  Harbour."  In  the  Journal,  Nos.  23  and  31,  the 
blunders  in  the  works  of  the  S.  P.  I.  L.  have  been  pointed 
out.  You  will  tell  the  people  of  Europe  and  America 
that  the  criticisms  of  the  Journal  in  all  these  articles  are 
honest  criticisms,  and  that  they  cannot  be  impugned. 
You  will  lay  emphasis  on  the  statement  that — "without 
an  early  acquaintance  with  Irish,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
learn,  in  after  life,  to  spealc  or  write  the  language  cor- 
rectly."  As  "  one  modern  instance  more  "  of  this  you 
will  point  to  the  "  mistakes  "  in  these  "  Remarks  "  of  Mr. 
Russell.  If  I  have  found  fault  with  any  correct  expression 
or  idiom  in  this  or  any  other  article  of  the  journal,  you 
will  say  so  without  any  hesitation.  The  following  is  the 
addiess  of  Mr.  Russell  : — - 

"  Is  fad  anois  0  labhaireadh  aon  Ghaedhilig  in  san  sgoil 
seo,  agus  'si  mo  bharamhuil  go  n-deunann  sibh  dearmuid 
mor  nuairnach  labhaireann  sibh  i  nios  mionca.  Ba  choir 
dhaoibh  cuimhniughadh  gur  labhaii  eadh  gach  aon  teanga 
sul  do  sgriobhadh  i ;  agus  muna  g-cleachtann  sibh 
labhairt  na  Gaedhilge,  ni  bheidh  eolas  cinnte  agaibh  oirthi 
go  deo.  Ta  fhios  agam  go  bh-luil  se  deacar  go  leor  do 
dhaoinibh  oga  agus  neamh-mhuinte  innti  i  do  labhairt  go 
ceart,  oir  ta  an  teanga  beagnath  miílte  go  leir  le  cuid  de 
na  daoinibh  sgriobhas  i.  Ni  labhraim  timchiall  na 
n-daoineadh  sgriobhas  innti  anois,  acht  de  na  daoinibh 
do  sgriobh  innti  fad  o.  Bhi  an  Saoi  O'Brain  o  Phort- 
lairge  shios  in  mo  sheomia  seachtmhuin  o  shoin,  agus 
bhi  sinn  ag  labhairt  timcheall  filidheachta  Thadhg 
Ghaodhalaigh  Ui  Shuileabhain.  Thug  an  Saoi  O'Br.iin 
an  meud  sin  molta  air,  go  bh-fuaras  leabhar  filidh- 
eachta  an  fhir  sin,  agus  chaith  me  da  oidhche  d'a  lei- 
gheadh.  Ta  dochas  agam  nach  m-beidh  aon  didne 
annso  feargach  liom  'nuair  deirim  nach  rabhas  nios 
mo  grainighthe   riamh    'na    le    leigheadh    an    leabhair 
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sin;    agus    'si    mo    bharamhuil    gur    fior    charaid    don 
Ghaedhilige,   an  te  do  cheannochadh  gach    aon  mhac- 
samhail  de,  dob  fheidir  leis  cur  a  lamh  dir,  agus  iad  do 
chaitheamh  san  teine.  Ni'l  aon  locht  agam  leis  na  smuain- 
tibh  do  chuir  Tadhg  Gaodhalach  in  a  leabhar.  Is  smuain- 
te  breagha  ASUS  Criosduidhe  iad.    Ni  lochtuighim  acht  an 
chanamhain  in  a  g-cuirthear  iad.     B'fheidir  nach  g-creid- 
fidh  sibh  me  nuair  deirim  gur  usa  dam  Leabar  Laghain  na 
coda  Thaidhg  Gaodhalaigh  :  agus  ni'l  aon  amrus  agam 
nach  m-beidheadh  se  neamh-thuigsionach  go  leir  do  gach 
duine  o  iarthar  no  o  thuaisceart  na  h-Eireann.  Fiafruigh- 
im  dibh  cad  i  maitheas  an  leabhair  sin  ?  Cad  i  an  mhaitheas 
focail  agus  modha  labhartha  d'fhoillsiughadh  nach  d-tuig- 
thear  acht  le  daoinibh  eigean,  agus  nach  bh-fuighthear  a 
n-aon  fhocloir  na  a  n-aon  ghraimear  na  Gaedhilge  ?     So 
line  as  an  leabhar  d'a  trachtaim  : — "an  meid    sin   do 
dallag,  do  caochag,  do  meallog."  Ni'l  acht  naoifocail  'san 
line  so,  agus  ta  ceathair  aca  micheart.     So  an  modh  ann 
ar   choir   i   do   bheith,  "  an  meud  sin  do    dalladh,  do 
caochadh,  do  mealladh."     Ta  an  line  so  'na  sompla  ceart 
de  beagnach  gach  line  san  leabhar  ;  agus  gheabhthar  ma 
airimhidh  sinn  meud  na  linteadh  ata  san  leabhar,  agus  iad 
do  mheudughadh  le  ceathair,  go  m-beidh  mfad  o  threas 
na  bh-focal  ata  ann,  micheart. 

Ni  thig  liom  thuigsin  cad  e  ata  a  g-ceannaibh  de  chnid 
eigean  na  n-daoineadh  o  Chuige  Mumhan  gur  ail  leo  teanga 
Gaodhalach  nuadh  do  dheunamh.  Do  shaoilfinn  go  m- 
beidheadh  teanga  a  sinsear  maith  go  leor  doibh.  Acht 
is  eigean  dam  a  radh  nach  bh-fuil  na  h-uile  dhaoine  o 
Chuighe  Mumhan  cho  amadanach  timcheoll  a  d-teangan 
a's  do  bhi  Tadhg  bocht  Gaodhalach,  agus  go  n-dearna 
cuid  aca  nios  mo  air  son  na  Gaedhilge  'n  do  righneadh  le 
daoinibh  eile  na  h-Eireann." 

Let  us  now  examine  those 
undertalten  to  stand  by. 

(a)  In  excerpt  2  the  spellings  "  labhaireadh "  and 
labhaireann  are  said  in  the  journal  to  be  faulty,  and  Mr. 
Russell  replies  :  "  When  he  [E.  G.J.]  says  that '  labhair- 
eadh'  and  '  labhaireann '  should  be  '/abharadA'  and 
'  /abharann,'  he  shows  himself  to  be  no  Irish grammarian 
at  all.  All  regular  verbs  must,  if  written  correctly,  con- 
tain  the  root  intact  in  all  moods,  tenses,  and  voices, 
except  in  future  tense  and  conditional  mood  of  the  second 
conjugation.  See  O'Donovan's  Grammar,  page  210,  or 
Joyce's  Grammar,  where  he  gives  a  paradigms  (sic)  of 
regular  verbs."  You  will  proclaim  that  this  rule  is  an  in- 
vention  of  Mr.  Russell's,  and  that  neither  Dr.  O'Donovan 
nor  Dr.  Joyce  has  ever  penned  any  such  rule,  or  anything 
like  it,  or  anything  from  which  it  could  be  infeired.  Nay, 
that  Dr.  Joyce  has  said  the  very  opposite  of  this  rule  as 
clearly  as  Dr.  O'Donovan  contradicted  the  rule  given  as 
his  by  Mr.  Russell  in  the  open  letter. 

At  p.  60,  sect.  4,  of  Joyce's  grammar,  we  find  :  "  If  the 
final  consonant  of  the  root  be  preceded  by  i,  as  part  of  a 
diphthong  or  triphthong,  the  final  vowel  is  made  broad  in 
the  infiniiivc — as  buail,  bualadh."  Here  "  buail  "  is  the 
root,  and  "bualadh  "  the  infinitive  mood,  which  does  not 
contain  the  root  inlact.  Again  at  p.  62,  par.  7,  Dr.  Joyce 
writes  :  "  In  the  other  tenses  of  the  indicative,  verbs  in  i/, 
in,  ir,  and  is,  are  almost  always  syncopated  by  the  elision 
of  the  vowel  or  diphthong  preceding  the  final  root  con- 
sonant."  Now,  labhair  is  the  root  of  a  regular  verb,  and 
labharthar  is  its  present  tense  passive  in  which  the  root 
is  not  found  'intact,  though  this  verb  is  in  the  Bible  :  "  Is 
riotsa  labharthar,"  Dan.  iv.,  31.  Scores,  hundreds  o'fsuch 
verbs,  in  all  moods  and  tenses,  could  be  found  in  the 
Bible,  every  one  of  them  at  variance  with  Mr.  Russell  — 
how  he  contrived  not  to  see  them  it  is  hard  to  understand. 
A.  certain  person,  much  given  to  quoting  the  Bible,  it  is 
said,  was  once  confronted  witha  passagepoint  blanlc  con- 


tradicting  his  position ;  what  was  he  to  do  ?  He  boldly  as- 
serted  that  the  text  was  not  in  the  Bible — so  the  spirit  in- 
formed  him.  Whether  the  spirit  moved  Mr.  Russell  to 
ignore  all  these  passages  I  cannot  say  ;  but  the  spirit,  I 
hope,  did  not  reprove  him,  though  he  wrote  in  his  address 
labhraim,  which  does  not  contain  the  root  intact.  Mr. 
Russell  is  often  wrong  when  he  cites  the  Bible,  but  he  is 
always  wrong  when  he  does  not — because  he  then  finds 
the  Bible  point  blank  against  him  ;  and  when  herefers  to 
a  grammar,  he  always  invents  a  fac-simile  rule,  as  in  the 
instances  mentioned  above.  Another  thing  to  which  I  call 
your  attention.  In  the  excerpt  2,  in  the  Gae/ic  Journá/  I 
wrote  /abhradh  and  /abhrann,  and  these  Mr.  Russell 
copied  "  /abharadh"  and  "/abharann." 

(b)  Excerpt  11.  "  Granuighthe  is  quite  right,"  said 
Mr.  Russell,  in  the  Citizen.  He  wrote  this  term  correctly 
in  the  address  :  "  grainighthe,"  but  wrong,  "  granuighthe," 
in  the  Citizen,  because  he  did  not  know  how  the  two 
words  differ  in  pronunciation  ;  nor  did  he  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  word  as  he  used  it  in  the  address. 
"Adeirim"  (said  he)  "  nach  rabhas  nios  mo  grainighthe 
ariamh,"  I  say  I  was  never  more  loathed  (more  detested) 
[than  in  reading  the  Pions  Misce//any\.  He  meant  to 
say,  he  was  never  more  disgusted,  but  not  knowing  the 
signification  of  a  passive  verb,  he  said  the  other  :  "  is  leor 
o'n  eolus  e."  And  this  is  not  reviling  the  memory  of  the 
author  of  the  boolc  that  so  disgusted  him  ;  and  which 
book,  "  for  the  sake  of  the  Irish  language,"  he  would 
fling  into  the  fire — every  copy  of  it  extant. 

(c)  As  to  the  spelling  Laighin  (of  Leinster)  Mr.  Russell 
says  :  "  Lagin  is  spelled  rightly.  See  100  places  in  the 
Book  of  Leinster  :  '  Is  mor  an  techt  do  ringni  ri  Lagen.' 
Book  of  Leinster,  page  294.  In  the  address  he  spelled  it 
wrong,  '  Laghain,' and  next  in  the  Citizenhe  spelled  it 
wrong,  'Lagin ' :  perhaps  two  wrong  and  one  antique 
[spelling]  would  make  a  right." 

(d)  "  Treas  na  bh-focal  is  quite  right  (said  Mr.  Russell). 

Cuid  is  of  course  understood  after  treas,  'Leis  an  treas 

cuid,' Numb.  15-6."     "  Treas  na  bh-focal '  is  not  Irish  ; 

nor  is  '  treas  cuid  na  bh-focal.     Mr.  RusseU  saw  this,  and 

the  spirit  moved  him  as  usual  to  suppress  the  part  of 

Numb.  15-6  that  would  show  he  was  wrong.     The  whole 

passage  is :  '  leis  an  treas  cuid  do  hin  ola,'  (hin,  a  measure), 

with  the  third  part  of  a  hin  of  oil.     Cuid,   the  whole, 

governs  the  gen.  as,  mo  chuid  airgid,  my  money,   (the 

whole  of  it)  :  cuid,  a  partitive,  takes  do,  or  de,  with  a  da- 

tive,  as,  mo  chuid  de'n  airgiod,  my  share  of  the  money. 

Mr.  Russell  uses  cuid  twice  more  in  the  address,  and  even 

worse  than  here,  but  he  does  not  try  to  defend  it.    These 

are,  "a  g-ceannaibh  do-chuid  eigean  na  n-daoineadh," 

and  "ina  coda  Thuidhg  Gaodhalaigh."  Even  in  the  word 

Gaodhalaigh  the  initial  g  should  be  aspirated.  There  are  at 

least  sixty  solecisms  of  one  kind  or  other  in  this  moiety  of 

the  address — or  to  speak  more  correctly,  it  is  not  Irish  at 

all.     Fad  o,  long  ago,  is  used  three  times  in  the  address. 

Do   sgriobh  innte  fad  o  is  correct :   in   the  other  two 

passages  it  is  a  solecism — they  are  in  Italics.     To  annoy 

you  with  Mr.  Russeli's  tissues  of  blunders  would  be  an 

impertinence  ;  but  for  the  sake  of  our  beloved  language  it 

is  necessary  for  you  to  speak  out,  and  to  tell  the  world 

thatpersons  like  Mr.  Russell,  who  have  learned  Irish 

late  in  life,  can  never  read  or  write  or  understand  it. 

This  address  is  as  good  a  case  in  point  as  can  be  given. 

It  has  all  the  marks  of  preparation.     It  was  written  out ; 

got  by  rote  ;  spoken  to  an  audience ;  prepared  for  the 

press  ;  corrected  in  proof.     In  a  word  it  is  as  good  as 

Mr.  Russell  could  make  it,  and  yet  Mr.  Russell  could 

only  attempt  the  defence  of  five  out  of  the  scores  of  errors 

in  it :  no  wonder  that  he  would  disown  it. 

(1).  The  errors  in  the  address  are  of  two  kinds  :  those 
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which  he  did  not  know  how  to  avoid,  and  these  nearly 
make  up  all  the  address,  and  (2)  those  vvhich  were  so  easy 
that  he  did  not  look  into  any  authority  for  them.  Of  this 
kind  are  the  two  bad  spellings  that  Mr.  Russell  confessed 
to,  " dearmuid"  and  "deacar,'}  and  the  solecism  "naoi 
focail."  Anotherbad  spellingor  solecism  of  thiskind  is  the 
gen.  "  T/iad/n?,"  in  the  beginning  of  the  address,  and  the 
unaspirated  j>  of  Caodhalach  near  the  end.  You  have  also 
noticed  the  phrase  where  Mr.  Russell  makes  more  than  a 
dozen  men  say  that  chum  an  fhir  do  phosadh  is  to  marry 
a  man  ;  also  that  he  cites  me  as  writing  labharadh  and 
labharann,  where  1  had  written  labhradh  and  lábhrann.  In 
the  address  he  wrote  "  grainighthe  "  correctly,  and  in  the 
letter  to  the  Citizen  "  granuighthe,"  a  word  so  differentin 
sound  from  the  correct  word  that  none  of  you  would  spell 
it  so,  if  you  had  never  seen  the  word  written,  but  only 
heard  it  once  pronounced. 

My  friends — You  have  left  this  country  without  Irish 
scholars  very  nearly,  and  almost  without  Irish  books.  The 
few  scholars  whom  you  left  behind  are  nearly  gone  ;  and 
in  a  short  time  you  must  close  up  your  ranks  to  fill  my 
place.  Proclaím  to  the  world  at  once  that  the  New  Irish 
is  not  Irish  ;  and  take  some  steps  to  have  your  children 
brought  up  as  Irish  speakers — some  effectual  steps.  You 
have  done  a  great  deal  to  create  a  taste  for  the  language, 
but  you  can  do  more.  The  language  has  as  many,  as 
powerful,  and  as  artful  enemies  as  the  country  ever  had. 
IIovv  can  we  defeat  them  ? 

Ever  yours, 

John  Fleming. 

Ed.  G.  Journal. 


THE     HISTORY     OF     EDMOND 
Q'CLEARY. 


At  p.  35,  No.  27,  of  the  Journal,  we  have 
said  nearlyall  \ve  have  hadtosayof  Edmond 
0'Cleary  and  of  John  O'Neachtain.  But 
as  we  intend  giving  all  the  history  in  the 
Journal,  we  give  the  beginning  of  it  here, 
with  a  request  to  our  readers  to  look  again 
at  what  has  already  been  said  of  the  tale  and 
of  its  author  in  the  Journal.  Neither  in  vvit  or 
humour  was  O'Neachtain  inferior  to  Swift ; 
and  as  was  said  before,  the  language  is  the 
best  that  has  been  written  since  Keating's 
time.  The  words  in  a  few  sentences  in  the 
beginning  are  rather  long,  and  the  copy  oí 
the  tale  in  our  hands  is  not  a  good  one ; 
but  vve  must  do  the  best  we  can.  The  de- 
scription  of  Eorna's  children  and  of  the 
birth  of  Cuirm  Searbh  are  very  good  ;  but 
this  lesson,  on  the  vvhole,  is  the  least  interest- 
ing  portion  of  the  History  of  Edmond 
0'Cleary. 


suair  cÁrnti  11111  ti  í  ctéirtm 

X)o  ]téi]t  SéAJAm  tli  HeAÓCAin. 

"Oobi  ^trucuApAt, onónAc^Aoir-eAÓ^pnn, 
^é-AH-áujjfeAC,  ói]vóeA]\c,  Á]vo-meAiimnAC,  X)Á 
m-buxi>  coriiAinm  CÁmonn  Ó  Ctéipx),  a  ccjiíc 
Átum  -péu|iÚAicne  cóm-comc]\om    ConnAÓc, 

AJtip    tÁ     11-A011    X)Á]\    ei]\lj    A1]\    cuÍAij^    Á]\o 

yAX)-AiiiA]\cAC,A  b-"^^^  x>'Á  •óunirop^Ai'óceAC 
ponn-AotcA  r/ém,  x>o  connAi]\c  111A1  j;|\e  mAi- 
peAÓ  mnÁ,  bux)  b]\e<\^CA  x>]\eAÓ  x>eAtb,  a^u]- 
•oé<xnAiri,  t)Á]A  ó]\ucaij  X)ÍAnó  nÁXDÚin  a|u'aiíi, 
auii  a  pAxmuire,  Ai|i  A|t  "óoi]tc  ctnte  qiédn 
c]\om-5]\Áx)A,  a^u]\  f]iuc  po]t-Áix>béit  rei]\ce 

X)o't1   ÓéAtD    ATÍ1A]\C,  AJUp    A£j    b]\eiC  A1]\  bÁl]\]t 

c]\uib  ui]\ce,  t)']:eA]t  p'o]\c<\om  rÁitce  pviA. 

*Oo  p\eA£Ai]\  \-\\-\  aii  beAniiACA-ó  céAxmA 
50  mín,  mACÁncA,  mnÁtiiuit,  Aj;ur  5onuocAi|t 
mumnceA]róA;A5  ]iÁx>,  ir  a^  iÁ]\]\Áró  n a  r/Áitce 
\-\x\  x>o  cui]i  aii  •oúiteAmum  Ann  po  me,  oin 
\\-  ninitc  05  x>o  muinci]t  aii  cóuiroe  me. 
loinctnbeACc,  m^eAti  "Po]\cúm,  mo  Annn,  Ajtir 
x>o  tiAi]A5  \-é  "oo  bAing  -óoifeACAncA  o]\m, 
cu]\Ap  A^up  cóiimuróe  x>o  "óéAnAtn,  ptAcpA, 
A^up  rór  pópvó  puoc,  Ai]\  aii  ccuniAtirA 
.1.  cu  50  pucAin,  po]\]turóe,  curoeAÓCA,  cón'i- 
mbÁró,  Agur*  CAro]teAm  ah  ctÚAiiAi]\e  cÁp- 
^An'iuit  cteAfAÍ"óe,  Cui]tm  SeA]\b  a  n-*Oei]\e, 

A5llr    A    JAotcA,    X)0     peACIlAÓ,      Ó1]\     1]'     p']i- 

beAgÁn,  m<YÓ  cÁ  aoh  "oume  ai]\  bic,  a  cuniAit- 
e<\rteir,  nÁc  bí  tÁn  -oo'n  imr,  (pn  ^AtA]\  x>o 
C15  Ar  aii  m-boccAine) :  A^up  x>o  bjiopotijjAX) 
•00  miopcuire,  Agur  x>o  méA"oúJAt)  c'piACA 
A1]\.     X)o  •óéAtiAró  mé  qiAobr^AOiteAt)  ai]\  a 

CUir"OeAX)A,  A1]\  A  ^AotcA,  AJU-p  A1]\  A  C]\A0bA 

cóniineApA.  Óijt  x>o  bux>  h'iac  b]\t'iJAix> 
x)o'n  ci]\  é ;  X)'Á  ]\u^ax>  mójiÁn  ctomne  rA  éAg- 
copiitnt  teip  aii  x)]\Aoijp  ;  iré  }"A  liAnnn  x)Á 

ACA1]\     CÓ]U1A,     X)Ume     C01CeAlÍU1lt     CAbACCAC 

bó-céAX)Ac  é.  <(\\-é  fA  1i<miiiii  do'ii  m jm  ]:a 
pne  Aige  GÓ]\ha,  Co\-§  5eAnA1l"'  11l5eA11 
Có]\ha.  ^dn  xda]\a  h-mjeAii,  DAijvjmi  tv\n- 
teACAm,  mjeAii  Có]\ha.  -ún  c]\ca]'  mgeAii, 
íl]\coi]\bei]\c,  m^eAn  Cójiha.  Aw  ceAC]\An'iAX) 
li-ingeAti  T)éi]\c  a   b-VotAÓ,  mgeAii  Có|\ha; 
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AJUr     tílAC     111A1C     CelC-5HÁ'ÓAC     "OO     teAii      A 

acaiu.  Scu]\]\a  p'At  niAc  Gójuia,  An  reireA"ó 
oume  "oo  ctom  CópiA,  A^ur  An  mAc  "001510- 
nAÓ  t>o  nu^A-ó  t>'  6ó]\nA,  Cui]\m  SeAnb  a 
n-"Oei]\e,  niAc  Có]uia.  •A^up  aii  caii  t>o  bi 
mÁCAin  6ó]uia  .1.  au  UaIaiíi  U]\om-Úo]\]\AC, 
co]1]iac  ai]\  CóntiA,  "oo  nmneA-ó  pfcine  t>í 
50  m-béA]irAróe  niAc  t>on  jeiti  t>o  bí  rÁ  iia 
bnomn,  bA  rinpoe  An  ]iAnn  6ó]\pA  111  te, 
r>Á  o-CA^At)  cum  Aoire. 

-dn  c]\Ác  ^u^a-ó  An  iiiac  fo  t>o,  A^ur  50 
b-rACAi^Aii  "0]ioccua]i  rAoi,"oorinuAin  $u]\Ab 
"oo  ]\Ámií;  AnrAi]xme,  a^u]-  aiji  ron  50  iiia-ó 

111    A11    A^ATO    nÁT>U1]ie    A   ACA1]1   -oo  bÁ^ú^A-ó 

ua  ^eme  00  fíotrAt)  úato  rém,  ^i-oeA-ó, 
níor  cAorgA  'nÁ  t>o  ctnttreAt)  nÁijie  nÁ 
míoctú  -óo,  a  -oúbAijic  50  ccui]\reAt>  cum 
bAir  é;  5011A  Ai]\e  pn,  00  cui]t  coi]\e  mó]\ 
meipeAn'itA  or  comn  cemeAÓ  tArÁncA  tÁn- 
£éi]\e,  A^ur  "oo  ceit^  aii  jem  cnort>A 
coi]upep,  A^ur  -onoc  boOAÓ  eite  nÁ]\  breÁ]i]\ 
cín  nÁ  cAtAiii  Abeic  aiih  .i.tlopA  CeAnnbAOc, 
00  ia]\]\  aii  gemp,  cóiii  -ooic  A^ur  t>o  fu^A-ó 
é,  ]\é  iia  oiteAn'ium,  t>o  ceiU;  ré  (a  t>ei]\ni) 
aii  émfeAcc  pui  g-coijie  ]ieÁrii]\ÁTOce,  t>Á 
m-b]\uic,  A^up  r>Á  t)-ceAmpui]ic  íac,  jun 
f  Aoit  50  n-T>eÁ]mA'ó  pjiAireAc  A^up  otA  r>Á 
b-reóit  A^up  t>Á  5-cnÁiiiA;  gé-nÁc  AriilA 
cÁ]\tAró,  oi]\  -oo  bio-OA]\,  t)éir  jac  ^AttAt) 
neuiie  neAiicA  t)Á  brÚAjVA'OAn,  níor  qteire, 
A$ur  níor  c]\éme,  iia  bióoA]\  nÍAm  ]\oniie. 

-Aiiúai]\  t>o  comiA]\c]'An  nÁ]\  brérot]\  a 
mbÁpúJA-ó  A1]\  An  11101)  pn,  t>o  cui]\  puit^óit) 
nniie  t)Á  liuttiiiú^At)  (00  nór  oeApgAt)) 
•óóib,  t>o  ac  A^up  -oo  tíon  ]v\n  mot>  pn  íat> 
5«|\  fAoit  iia  huite  t)Á  brACAró  ÍAt),  50 
]\Aobpuit>e  A5ur  50  ]^oitcpróe  a  m-b^iuJAib 
A$ur  a  mo]\-bpumnib  or  a  céite,  <\cc  t>o 
fÁ]iuÍ5eAt)A]i  An  bÁr  ro  hia]i  ^ac  bÁp  eite. 
*Oo  ]\mn  Aim  ro  rcuioéA]i  rAr>A,  rojtApoA,  a^ 
fmuAmeAt)  c]ieAt>  but>  T>eÁncA  teó  :  t>o 
riieAr  Ai5e  rém   50  iiiat>  té  ceAiir.  -ooitbce 

t)|\A015eACCA,    A^Up    -OÍAbtAljeACCA    t)0    fÁ]\- 

AigeA-oA]!  5ac  bÁr  t>Á]i  cionnpmoaii  t>oib, 
A5ur  V°  •óei]ieAt>  ipe  t>o  cmneAt)  lup.poici^e 
rAiprm^e   t)Á-ceAnn    00    t>eÁnAiii,    A^up   a 


o-ceit^ion  Ant>ÍAi5  a  g-cínn  lonncA,  aii  nit) 
t>o  ]unne  ^An  moitt,  a^u^  00  pcopAt)  ua  h- 
éAOAni  A15  tiA  poiceAÓAib  rin,  ai]\  111  ot>  nÁ]i 
b'péroi]\  pmroeAt>  t>Á  tA^At»  ^Aoice  nó 
AnÁite  a  t>ot  AinAÓ  nó  ArceAÓ  ionncA,  acc 
j;u]i  oibjng  ah  cúh'i^ac  a  ]\AbAt>A]\,  Agup  aii 
]iumÁit  t>o  ]\mneAt>A]\,  úoc]\Aif5  a  g-cui]\p, 
guj\  cui]\eAt>A]\  cúbd]t  A511]'  cuip  a  5-cporoe 
Agur  a  g-ctéib  c]ié  ctÁ]iAib  "OAmgne  tionnA 
OAi]ibe,  a  n^teup  gu]\  f Aoit  AiiiA]tcAib  nÁc 
jiAib  ceAcc  011  cui]U]-5  pm  aca  ;  A^uf  t>Á  cuji 

A11  Útl'lAlt  t)011  tDOlÍlAH  UÁC  bÁf  gA11  C01]1  A 
pÚA]1At>A]1,  t>0    Ceit^eAt)    A1]1    CA]1CACAlb    tllAn 

5AOA1  jce  cutu  iia  c]\oice  iAt>,  c]\é  ^ac  fnÁit), 
Agup  c]\é  ^ac  Áic  pmbtit)e  eite.  X)o  ceit- 
^eAt),  t>Á  eiy  yo,  a  ^cajicvMji  cún'iAii^,  cóni- 

t)0]\CA    pAOI     CAtAlÍl     ÍAt),    A1C     A1111     11AC    ]\Alb 

téAp,  teA]\^Ap  nó  aiíia]\c  5]\éme  nó  geAtAróe; 
A1]\  a  fon  ro  A^up  uite,  t>'ei]\jeAt>A]\  ó  jac 
b]\uro,  Agup  ó  ^ac  gAbAtb  ionnA  t>-cÁ]\tAt>A]\ 
(t>o  £eir  t>]\A0i5eAÓCA  Agup  t>otrA)  níop 
c]\eire,  A^up  niop  qiéitie,  ^gup  níor  CAtmA, 
mite  ÚA1]\,  'nÁ  bíot>A]i  ]\oniie  pm  ;  Agup  a 
cÁro  Anoi]'  ^An  AncuiiiAp  rm,  nÁc  bruit 
bAmc  110  nnceAcc  a^  tAoc  nó  a^  ^Aif5eAt>AÓ 
ró  netn'i  o]\]\a. 

-dtlOip  (A]\    p')   Ó    CÚAtATO  CÚ     A    t)-CÁp5  ^O 

pí]unneAc,  péuc  An  brA^Ann  cú  t>o  ctAoncA 
•oeóiiAó  At]\  a  peAcnAt),  Agup  niÁ  5eibt]\, 
pófATO  mip  teAC  ;  ^i-óeAt)  coróce  A]\ip,  C1115 
50  mb]urrró  pcAonAt)  t>Á  tA^Ati  t>ot>  cAobfA, 
t>o  t)ot  a  5-cteic,  a  ^-ceAn^At,  nó  Ag-cóm- 
tAtm    teó,    cuib]\eAÓA  Á]\  h^jiáóa    A^ur    Á]\ 

b]DÓ]TOA. 

VOCABULARY. 

■SAoifeAÓ,  wise  (jAoir,  wisdom). 

5l\mn,  adj.,  períect,  serious,  pleasanl. 

■5e.\|\-ti.ii5]'eA6,  adj.,  sharp-witted. 

Oi]\-óeA]\c,  adj.,  noble  ;  Ái\t>-riieAnmnAC,  high-minded. 

corh-Ainni,  name;  the  name  and  surname.     t>'Á  m-buú 

coniAnnn,  to  whom  was  the  name  ;  whose  name  was. 
reun-UAicne,   adj.,  green-grassy  ;  rAt)-AthAncAC,  having 

a  long  pmspect  ;  popgATÓceAC,  .-heltered. 
mAigi\e,   a  young  woman  ;    pío|\-Ái-óbeiL,   really — won- 

drous  ;  i'eince,  gen.  of  r eAnc,  affection. 
cpob,    gen.   C]\uib,    the  hand.     TD'feAn   Coo   feAn),    past 

tense  of  veAnAnn,    I  give  ;  ^íon-CAOin,  really  kind. 

ri\iA  =  le,  wiih  her,  to  her. 
beAnnACA'ó,  a  blessing,   a  salutation  ;  niAcÁnuA,  mild  ; 

mnÁinuil,      modest  ;      nnocAin,    amiable,     loving ; 

muinnceAr\t>A,  friendly. 
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■OuiLeAriium,  theLord;  mmLu,  pl.  mniLuí,  ahand-maid. 

Coirhoe,  the  Lord. 

lomcuibeAcu,  propriety,  lomcubAióeAco,  propriety:  Pro- 
priety,  the  daughter  of  Fortune,  is  my  name. 

nAr-j,  inf.  -fgAó,  to  bind.     bAnj^bAnjAÓ,  a  promise. 

ooifeACAnuA,  unavoid.ible.  1T]\iouf  A  =  LeAU-fA,  withyou. 

cunuó,  manner  :  <Xn  ah  ccuniAÓ  fo,  in  this  manner  ;  on 
this  condition  (cc  =  j-c).      .1.  =  eAÓon,  viz. ,  namely. 

ruuAin,  everlasting  ;  50  fuúAm,  for  ever.  coth-mbAiTJ 
=  combAió,  friendship  ;  CAiopeAtfi,  acquaintance  ; 
cLuAHAi]\e,  a  deceiver ;  UAfgAminL,  renowned  ; 
cLeAfAtg,  tricky. 

Cuir\m,  a  banquet.  SeAnb  1  n-"Oeine,  bitter  in  the  end. 
Cinrun  is  also  a  kind  of  ale  or  beer.  1mf,  distress, 
misery. 

CuniAiLeAf  Leif,  meddles  witli  him,  touches-him.  bnof- 
ou jatj,  inf.  of  bfopouig,  to  stir  up  ;  miofu,uife, 
gen.  of  moifguif,  enmity  :  in  Waterford  the  nom.  is 
miofguf,  gen.  -pnr. 

u'fUAÚA  =  oo  puAÚA,  thy  hatred.    00  •óéAnAió  =  oéAnpAiTJ. 

cnAOibfjAoiLeAÓ,  a  spreading  abroad.  uuifoeAOA,  pl. 
of  utnfoeAó,  aparent.  CpAobA  commeAfA,  kindred 
branches,  pedigree. 

bnuJAiT),  a  farmer.  pA  =  buó  [who],  was,  were.  eAg- 
cofinuiL,  unlike  :  aii  0]\aoij  ri  (fo),  this  wizard. 

eoptiA,  barley  ;  uoiceAiiiuiL,  wealthy ;  UAbAÓUAÓ,  sub- 
stantial  ;  bo-óeuoAC,  of  hundreds  of  kine. 

Cof  5,  stopping,  allaying.  Cofg  JeAtiAif,  allayinghunger. 
bAinjeAn,  or  bAinjm,  a  cake.  LÁn-LeAÚAn,  full- 
wide.  tl]\-uoi]\beir\u,  good-offering.  "Oéipc  a  b- 
SaLac,  alms-unlaiown.  Suu]\]\a  pAÍ  ;  fuuppA,  I  do 
not  know  ;  can  anyone  tell  me  ? 

Cq\om-uo]\]\AC,very  fruitful ;  uo]\]\ac, pregnant ;  pAifume, 
a  vision  ;  00  ninneAÓ  pAifume  01,  she  had  a  dreatn. 
50  m-beAnpAróe  111AC,  that  a  son  would  be  born. 
1l1ifoe,  the  worse.  buó  mifoe  &r\  nAim  CónpA,  all 
the  territory  of  Europe  would  be  the  worse  of. 

5oha  Ai|\e  pn,  wherefore.  UAOf5A  =  uur5A  =  buAiúe, 
sooner.  coin.e,  a  cauldron.  meifeAiiilA  (unAf  or 
meif,  a  dish).  The  word  not  in  dicts.,  and  meifeA- 
iiiuil  would  be  the  correct  form,  dish-shaped ; 
ÍAfÁnuA,  flaming. 

Coifipe,  wicked  ;  nÁn  t-peÁnn  uin  nÁ  uaLaúi  Abeiú 
Aim  :  better  nÁn  b-feif]\-oe,  that  it  would  not  be  the 
better  for  any  country  or  land — his  being  in  it. 

hopA,  hops  ;  ceAiin-bAoú,  of  the  silly-head  ;  tjoiú  or 
TJ016  =  moc,  early  :  this  word  would  not  now  be  used  : 
Luaú,  soon,  would  now  be  said.  ne  11-A  oiLeAihum, 
to  nurse  him.  bpuiú  (in  Munster,  beifiuJATJ),  to 
boil.  ueAmpuifu.  The  only  word  akin  to  this  I 
know  is  uerónibeifueAc,  death-going.  tj'á  Tj-ueAm- 
puifu,  seething  them  (?)  neAHUA,  stinging.  (neAtiUA 
=  neAtnuo5,  nettle).  pui^joro,  a  purge.  ]\eub- 
rAróe,  would  be  rent,  a  m-b|\uJAib  Aguf  a  mon- 
b]\umnib,  their  bellies  and  their  large  wombs.  b]\u 
and  b]\omn,  belly  and  womb,  the  dative  pl.  of  both 
is  b]\otniAib  ;  but  bnoimA,  the  accus.  plur.,  is  the 
proper  word  here.  It  is  not  likely  that  O  tleACUAm 
wrote  these  datives  :  some  bad  scribe,  copying  the 
piece,  mo.it  ]irobably  corrupted  the  text.  ftinTj.,  gen. 
-•oe,  a  word,  a  syllable  :  ftnroe  here  must  be  a  breath. 
aXháL,  gen.  aháLa  and  AnÁiLe,  breath.  cuuijac,  the 
straitness. 

numÁiL,  a  rumbling.  iróu^Aifg,  I  do  not  know,  uufAif 
is  a  disturbance,  and  utjúai]\,  bile  ;  cubAf.  7  cuip, 
loam  and  froth. 

ur\e  cLA]\Aib-TJonnA  TjAifbe,  through  boards  of  brown 
oak  :  TjAi]\be,  I  have  not  seen  elsewhere.  tjai]\c, 
tja]\ui5  and  tjÁ]\ac  are  the  genitives. 


cur\  An  uriiAiL,  to  make  known  ;  uiíiaiL,  heed,  attention  ; 
LéAf ,  glimpse  ;  LeAnju]',  vtew  ;  AiiiAfc,  sight. 

geif,  sorcery.  -ooLfA,  necromancy ;  níof  Ufetfe,  more 
powerful.  C]\eife  has  no  posittveand  isindeclinable. 
bAmu  110  imueAcu-o]\pA.  Of»]\A  does  not  appear  to 
be  appropriate  here  :  bAmu  Leo,  to  meddle  with 
them.  ImueAcu  0]\]\a  makes  no  sense  here.  Le 
h-imueAcu  of.'.A,  to  happen  to  them.  TJo  cLaohua 
oeóiiAc  Af  a  peAcnATj,  thy  inclination  willing  to  shun 
them  ;  fUAOiiAÓ  oa  Lajao  000  úAobfA,  the  least 
yielding  on  thy  part.  cLeiú,  dat,  of  cLiaú^jLiaó, 
a  battle. 


c^iu  ó  5<\R^n  A'  bite. 

KATE    OF    GARNA.VILLA. 


gether  vvith  the  music  ; 
English 


[^AjiÁn  or  gA]i]iÁn  is  a  grove  or  shrub- 
bery,  and  bile  a  large  tree;  5A]\Án  &  bile, 
the  grove  of  the  large  tree,  is  situated  tvvo 
miles  south  of  Cahir,  in  the  County  of 
Tipperary.] 

It  is  with  pleasurewe  present  our  readers 
with  the  charming  little  melodv — "  Kate  of 
Gamavilla"  -in  Irish  and  in   English,  to- 

the  music  and  the 
metrical  version  vve  owe  to  the 
kindness  of  a  friend.  These  versions  have 
the  rare  merit  that  it  ís  hard  to  decide 
which  is  the  original ;  at  all  events,  the  two 
versions  must  be  the  composition  of  one  and 
the  same  author,  ''  Pleasant  Ned  Lysaght," 
a  native  of  the  County  of  Clare,  who  died 
in  Dublin  about  18 10,  as  the  friend  alluded 
to  above  states. 

A  few  months  since  there  was  in  the 
Clonmel  CJironicle  a  notice  of  the  Rev. 
William  Archer  Butler,  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  T.C.D.,  containing  the  follow- 
ing  passage  : — "  William  Archer  Butler  was 
born  about  1814,  at  Annerville,  not  far  from 
Clonmel.  While  he  was  still  a  very  young 
child,  his  parents  removed  to  Garnavilla, 
near  Cahir,  a  lovely  spot  on  the  banks  of 
the  Suir,  to  which  Ned  Lysaght's  song  of 
"  Lovely  Kate  of  Garnavilla,"  has  given 
more  than  local  celebrity.  "  Lovely  Kate  " 
was  probably  Butler's  aunt,  and  was  cer- 
tainly  one  of  the  belles  of  Tipperary.  Just 
adjoining  Garnavilla  lay  the  dernesne  ot  the 
Butlers,  Lords  of  Cahir,  one  of  the  most 
extensive  and   most   picturesque  parks    in 

Ireland Through  this  park  the 

Suir  flows  for  two  or  three  miles  before 
reaching  Garnavilla,  winding  its  way  lazily, 
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mostly  through  verdant  glades,  now  and 
again  under  the  shadow  of  overhanging 
groves.  The  hills  and  rising  grounds  are 
everywhere  crowned  with  ancient  timber, 
and  almost  at  every  side  in  the  distance 
noble  ranges  of  mountains  meet  the  eye." 

The  homestead  of  Garnavilla  is  still  occu- 
pied  by  Miss  Helen  C.  Archer  Butler,  sister 
of  the  Rev.  William  A.  Butler,  and  I  believe 
the  only  surviving  member  of  that  popular 
family.  Upon  this  branch  of  the  Butlers 
the  mantle  of  "  Kate  of  Garnavilla  "  appears 
to  have  descended.  "  The  late  James  A. 
Butler  was  long  loohed  upon  as  the  finest 
man  in  Tipperarv,  and  the  other  members 
of  the  family  were  all  remarkably  hand- 
some."  The  famih/  name  of  "  Lovely  Kate  " 
was  Nagle,  and  her  daughter  is  the  wife  of 
Captain  W.  Palliser,  R.N.,  of  Coole  Abbey, 
Knocklofty,  near  Clonmel. 

There  is  "  one  sad  recollection  "  awakened 
by  this  melody  :  the  thought  that  the  writer 
oí"  these  two  versions  should  not  have  left 
us  something  more  in  his  native  tongue. 
The  writer  of  "  Kate  of  Garnavilla  "  had 
certainly  poetical  powers  of  no  ordinary 
kind  ;  but  like  so  many  other  Irishmen,  he 
allowed  them  to  lie  fallow. 


KATE  OF  GARNAVILLA. 
By  Edward  Lysaght. 


Have  you  been  at  Garnavilla? 
Have  you  seen  at  Garnavilla, 
Beauty's  train  trip  o'er  the  plain 

With  lovely  Kate  of  Garnavilla  ? 
Oh  !  she's  pure  as  virgin  snows, 
Ere  they  light  on  woodland  hill-0  ; 
Sweet  as  dew-drop  on  wild  rose 

Is  lovely  Kate  of  Garnavilla. 

Chorus— Have  you  been,  &c. 

II. 

Philomel,  I've  listened  oft 
To  thy  sweet  lay  nigh  weeping  willow  ; 
But  oh  !  the  strains  more  swcet,  more  soft, 
That  fiows  from  Kate  of  Garnavilla. 

Chorus. 


III. 

And  as  a  noble  ship  I've  seen 
A-sailing  o'er  the  swelling  billow, 
So  I've  marked  the  graceful  mien 
Of  lovely  Kate  of  Garnavilla. 

Chorus. 

IV. 

If  poet's  prayers  can  banish  cares, 
No  cares  shall  come  to  Garnavilla  ; 
Joy's  bright  rays  shall  gild  her  days, 

And  dove-like  peace  perch  on  her  pillow. 
Charming  maid  of  Garnavilla, 
Lovely  maid  of  Garnavilla  ; 
Beauty,  grace  and  virtue  wait 

On  lovely  Kate  of  Garnavilla. 


cúiu  o  ■g&nÁn-A'  ftite. 

A  ]\Aib  cú  ]iiArii  a  ii^ApÁn-A'  bite, 
11ó  b-reACAió  cú,  a  n^^Án-A'  bite, 

Aw  c-ruAi]ic-beAii  05 

11a  5-cuAÓA  n-ói]\, 
'Si  CÁic  mo  rcó]\  a  n^fÁn-A'  bite 

•<\]iAib  cú  ]HAm  a  n^AfÁn-A  bite  Jc. 

1r  ^ite  í  11Á  eAtdo  A1]\  tinn, 

'SnÁ  rneAccA  A1]\  bÁ]t  nA  c]\Aoibe  qiumne, 

'Sir  mítre  a  pó^ 

'11 Á  o]\úcc  A1]\  ]\óp  ; 
'Sí  CÁic  mo  rcó]\  a  n^AjiÁn-A'  bite. 

•A]\Aib  cú  niAiii  a  n5<-\]iÁn-A  bite  Jc, 

1]"*  bmne  a  ceót  nÁ  ton  'rnÁ  rmót, 
1r  '11 Á  pitomeót  A1]\  cj\AOib  tn\  rtnte 

111  A]\  ton^  rAoi  feót 

A\y  comn  ^An  ceó 
'SeAX)  6151111  mo  fcó]\  a  n^^pÁn-A'  bite. 

'Sa  ]\Aib  cú  ]iiaiii  An^AfÁn-A'  bite/c. 

CÚJAC-fA  A  C]\ÍOfC  cui]\im  mo  5u1,°ei 
111 Á  cÁ  Aon  b]\i£  a  n^uióe  ó'n  b-pte, 

^An  cÁm  5A11  cíor, 

5ah  bpón  jjaii  oíc, 
50  ]\Aib  CÁic  'r  Aburóin  a  n^AjiÁn-Abite. 

'SAfAib  cú  ]\iAiti  a  ii5a]\áh-a'  bite  jc- 
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c_uu  o  5ARRÁ11   &  bite 

(Kate  of  Garnavilla). 


^&^^^m 


■&    nAib  cu  niAiii    a  n-_Ant\Án  a   bil-e?11o 
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c-ru_inc-beAn     05      11_    5-cuAc  -    a    n-óin?    'Sí 
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CÁic      mo   rcón   a  n-_AnnÁn  a    bit  -  e         1r 
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rneAcc-  A'n  bÁnn  ha    cj\aoi  -  be    cnum  -  ne ;  'Sir 
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rmtr'     a      roóg     'nÁ     .núcc  Ain      nór;    'sí 

Choriis. 


_g__^-^^gp__s 


CÁic     1110  rcó]\  a n- _AnnÁn   a     bit  -  e. 
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nAib    cú   niAih    a  n-_AnnÁn  a     bit   •   e?     nó 
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b-reAC-A       cú       A-n-5dnnÁn   a     bit  -  e      <Xn 
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c-]'UAinc-beAn    05       11a      j;-cuac  -  a      n-óin  'Sí 
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CÁic        mo        fcón      a  n-_ AnnÁn  a      bit  -  e. 


LlTERAL  TRANSLATION. 

KATE    OF    GARNAVILLA. 


Were  you  ever  in  Garnavilla  ; 
Or  have  you  seen  in  Garnavilla 

The  pleasant  young  woman 
Of  the  Íocks  of  gold  ? 
It  is  Kate,  my  darling,  in  Garnavilla. 

Chorus — Were  you  ever  in  Gar- 
navilla,  &c. 

II. 

More  fair  is  she  than  a  swan  on'a  lake, 
And  than  snow  on  the  top  of  the  round 
bush; 

Ánd  sweeter  is  her  kiss 

Than  the  dew  on  a  rose, 
It  is  Kate,  my  darling,  in  Garnavilla. 

Were  you  ever  in  Garnavilla,  &c. 

III. 

Sweeter  is  her  voice  than  the  blackbird  or 

the  thrush, 
And  than  the  nightingale  on  the  branch  of 
the  sallow  ; 

Like  a  ship  under  sail, 
On  a  sea  without  fog, 
It  is  thus  I  see  my  darling  in  Garnavilla. 
And  were  you  ever  in  Garnavilla,  &c. 

IV. 

To  Thee,  O  Christ,  I  send  my  prayer, 
If  there  be  any  efficacy  in  a  prayer  from 
the  poet ; 

Without  tribute,  without  rent, 
Without  affliction,  without  want, 
May    Kate    and    her   companions   be   in 
Garnavilla. 

And  were  you  ever  in  Garnavilla,  &c. 
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arú  n<\  n<\oin. 


II. 


*Oo  péi]i  An    OttAirii    peqne,  if  é  *Oún- 
•don^upA  fuigeAtt  ip  mójvÓA  "o'á  b-ruit  'f  An 

A1]IT)   j'IAjl  T)e'l1    CofAip  Ó  A11l1f1]1  iia    b-pA^- 

áiiac.       UÁ    yé    furóce    m    Áic   riiójvÓA,  50 
h-Ái^u^ce,  iti  lonAt)  píojifoiteAriinAc  00  t)ún 
Ái]vo]nj;  té']i  n'nAn  mui]i  Aguf  cí]i  cajic  cnn- 
ciott  a  cun  fAoi  rniAcc  A'f  fói]ineA]ic.     <di]i 
bjieAcnu^A-ó  Ai]i  iia  bAttAt>Aib  ro,  eiciottAnn 
Á]i  ^-cunime  fiAf.  50  h-Ainifi]t  ha  muinci]ie 
mío-A,ón'iA]iAi je  út>,  ha  "P]i  bot^,  a  CÓ15  An 
t>ún   mó]i  fo.     11i   fniAÓc  Agur  pói]ineA]\c  a 
ceA-pcui^    uaca,  acc    ftÁnuJAt)   Aj;uf   fAf- 
^at).      ua  tn'ot  cjiuAi^e    iatd   50  oeAjibcA. 
ÚÁmic  ftAt>  50   h-éi]iinn   (cia  ']i  b'Af,  ní't 
fiof  A15  AomneAÓ),  bAmeAOAn  i  ó'n    g-cme 
a  ruA]iAT)A]A  ]iómpA  mtice.     "Oo  ]iéi]i  uAme, 
cÁmic  cotm    eite  *oe  t>Aomib  Agur  bAmeA-ó 
ptAiceAf   éhpeAnn    -oíob   Ap.íp.     Úporo  piAT) 
50  reA]iAiiiAit,  5]ioi-óe;  acc  bjureAt)  cac  ca]i 
éir  caca  o]i]iA,  Agup  pgjuoppuróe  aii  cpeAb 
50  téi]\   munA   m-beróeA-ó   50   b-puA]tAt>A]t 
cuahca    A^up    oitém     ComiAcc,    111  aji     áic- 
corhnuróe,    ó    Oitiott   Agup  ó  tíleitbb — ah 
bei]ic  út)  Ai]i  a  téijmro  1  t>-UÁm  bó  Cu  Ait^ne. 
UÁ1111C  C]nu]i  t)eA]ib]iÁCA]i  t> 'á  5-cuit»  ceAnn- 
rA]ic     50    h-d]iAnm,    Agup    cóigeAOAp    ha 

CACfACA1      mÓ]1A     A      C1T)mit)     A11      tÁ     Ant)1U. 

-CvpcA  pin,  *o'feut>  ptAT)  oubftÁn  a  CAbAipc 
rAoi  n-A  nÁniroib,  A^uf  nior  túifge  'nÁ 
rc]iiocAt)  t)óib,  ceitsproíp  iAt>  rém  Agup  a 
n-AnAC]iA  mr  An  b-pAippge  a  bi  at;  ]nc  fíop 
rúcA. 

^5  po  iiia]i  AitiAncAnn  "Oún-^onjupA.  1 
5-cnoróe  An  miiiA  cÁ  bAttA  rACAiiiAit,  30 
cpoi  5  Ai]i  Ái]\-oe  A^uf  •oeic  5-cmn  A1]1  teiceAT). 

1f  AltltA  ACÁ  AU  l)AttA  fO  AJUp  TDÓAnAT) 
C]VÚT)A  CApAltt    A1]1,  A^Uf  beut  A11   C]1UT)A  A1]1 

fAobAp  iia  h-Aitte  imttcije  a  t)ubAi]ic  mé. 
b^ttA  mó]i  eite  'ha  cptró  amciott  aiji  ah 
5-ceut)ceAnn,  ceAnn  eite  ca]ic  aui  pm  Ariíf. 
-Ajtif  nioji  teo]i  teo  ah  meut)  pm  rém,  ^aii 
fpéicitje  rAt)A  ctoc  a  cup  'ha  feAfAt»  Ai]i 
An  CAOib  Ainuij  -oe'n  cpeAf  bAttA,  1  nt)Áit 
teir  aii  ngeACA. 

Ó'n  111-bAtt  beAj  rAfgAmAiti  t;-ceA)vctÁp. 

i1f  caci\aca  140   ó   ceApr,  agur-  ní   •oúnc^.     reuó 
o'CotiipAi-óe,  Nosa  agus  Beusa,  leAb^p  IU. 


tiA  m-bAtlAT)  ní  feicreÁ  Aonr\ut)  acc  An 
fpéi]\  A^up  ha  conncA.  ^\cc  cÁ  céimeAnnA 
11  ó  rcAi^ie  Ag  out  puAf  50  cAfÁn  ai]\  An 
g-ceuo-bAttA ;  Aguf  Af  f m  ciT)fit)  cú  -driA 
foif  Aguf  ó  t>eAf,  -oúncA  iia  b-^eAf  botg, 
ceAtnpuitt  Aguf  niAmifC]ieACA  11  a  SeAn- 
11aoiíi,  Aguf  bAitce  beA^A  ah  t^e  Atroiu. 

<&\\\  feAt)  iia  g-ceu-ocA  btiAÓAn  bi  An 
c-Amm  mó]it)ÁtAC  "^\jia  ha  nAoiii  "  ai]\  ha 
h-oiteÁnAib  toniA  f o.  IDa  h-í  éipe  f otu]^  iia 
h-Co]ipA  Aif  cfÁiteACc  A^uf  fot;tuim  t)iat)a; 
bA  h-i  ^]ia  f otuf  iia  h-éi]\eAim  y ém.  -Aguf 
1  tÁCAif,  fAJmuro  cunime  ceut)-nAom  Áp 
t)-ci]ie  ú]i,  niA]icAnnAÓ  m  -ÁpAinn.  ni 
h-ion^nA-ó  fin,  ói]i  nuAijt  a  bpeAcnuijeAf 
An  c-c\]iAinneAC  '11  a  cimciott,  cróeAnn  fé 
mf  5AÓ  uite  ceA]it)A  nróce  a  cuipeAf  1 
meAbAif  bó  An  cj\Ác  a  ]\Atb  a  oiteÁn  ouc- 
cuif  A5  oeAtfAt)  te  nAOiiicAcc. 

IIac  c]iíonAt)o  co^at)  nASeAn-nAoitii  Áice 
te  11-A  5-curo  Ájtuf  a  cujt  At)t  bun  !  Sm 
ceAinputt  benín,  aii  áic  if  y ottufAige  Aguf, 
'fAn  Atii  ceu-onA,  if  uAigtn^e  t» 'Á  bfui^ceÁ 
m  ^\]tAmn.  11í  feuofÁ  cuniiniu^At)  Ai]t  Áic 
T)o  b'   feÁ]i)t  te   ujtnuije  Á^uf  mAÓcnAt)  a 

•ÓéAHAt)  1  bf At)    Ó   buA1t>]\eAt>    An     C-fAOgAlt. 

11i  cuittfeAt)  níof  mó  nÁ  ctn^eAjt  nó  feifeAf. 
'fAn  ceAinputt  beA^  feín.  Citt-Ón-OA, 
f|ieifm,  A15  bun  aii  ciioic  ceuonA,  mA]i  Ati 
comnuij,  fAT)  ó,  étroA  Aguf  Cotum-Citte. 
T)ei]iceA|i  j^o  fAib  t>Á  ceAmputt  -oeug  m 
Aice  Citte-CiroA,  acc  cuic  tÁn'i  aii  ahia  50 
C]tom  o)t]iA,  coiii  mAic  A^uf  Aif  An  ^-ctoig- 
ceAÓ  a  bi  Ann,  cÁ  80  btiAt)Am  o  fom.  Ilíof 
fiA  ó  cuató,  geobAró  cú  11lAini]xi]i  CiAfÁm 
'ua  tuit>e  50  ctúcn'iAf  coif  íia  cjiája  bige — 
Áic  a  cuipfeAT)  1  5-cuimne  óuic  y ocla  pteAt) 
éigm  a  f5)tíob  50  h-Átumn  1  m-beu]itA  :— 

1f  fiof  t)Ain  tmn 

111  Af  a  m-b]iireAnn  comti 

go  fUAjt  'f  50  fÁm  Airt  An  njAineAni  bÁn, 

A'y  ní  céróeAnn  cof, 

^d'f  ni't  5tó]t  t) 'Á  ctof, 

1nf  aii  uAi^neAf  út),  50  t)-céróim-fe  Ann. 

11í  ^Ah  AtVbAf  t>o  5)tÁt)ui5  iia  feAn-nAoun 
•Ú]\a  uAigneAC,  fuA]tAOA]i  mnce  An  fUAin'i- 
neAf  a  CAicmj  teo.  11uai]i  cuifeAt)  ó'fiA- 
ÓAib  A1]1  Cotum-Citte  <d]tA  iD'fÁ^bÁit  A^uf 
•out  teif  50  h->AtbAm,  nocc  fe  a  cuiíia  1 
n-t)Án.    <\ig  f 0  t>Á  fAnn  Af, — 
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Oc !  ir  ciau,  ón  if  ciau 
UoiTi  cuip.eA'ó  ó  -dpAmn  fiAft, 

^O  ]\1A  ftoj  1110HA1J  AniAC 

<&i]\  toncuib  riA  n-<Xtb<MinAc. 
Á.]\&  ^piAn,  ón  Á]\&  g|\iAn, 
111  o  ceAn  Luií;eAf  mnci  fiA]i  ; 
lonAiin  beic  pó  ^uc  a  ctoi^ 
*Oo  neAÓ,  A'f  beic  1  bfocpuic;  (1). 

Farewell  to  Arran  Isle,  farewell ! 
I  steer  for  Hy  ;  my  heart  is  sore  : — 
The  breakers  burst,  the  billows  swell 
'Twixt  Arran  Isle  and  Alba's  shore. 

O  Arran,  Sun  of  all  the  west  ! 

My  heart  in  thee  its  grave  has  found. 

He  walks  in  regions  of  the  blest, 

The  man  that  hears  thy  church-bell  sound. 

T11Á  céróeAnn  cú  Ag  coriipÁt)  teir  ua  feAn- 
-OAomib,  ctumrró  cú  rgeutcA  t>o  -óóicmc 
fóf  A1]1  Cotumcitte  A1]\  a  iiiío|\buitcib  Agur 
a  pÁit>eAt>óip.eAcc.  LeAc-beo.tAÓ  fUAf  A1]\ 
An  5-cnoc  a  bei]\eAr  rArgAt)  -oo  Citt-Gn'OA 
cAifbeÁnAnn  pAtj  CArimAÓ  ú]\  hia]\  a  111- 
bróeA-ó  AingeAt  (mÁ'f  fíop  "oo'n  rgeut)  a^ 
fpAipoeoipeAcc  te  Cotuni,  Agur*  cugcAp 
CAf  Án  An  -úmpt  A1]\  An  m-bAtt  rór. 

Siof  rAoi  iia  SeAÓc  t)-UeAmputtAib,  "oo 
cp.umnijeA'ó  nAonii  ATjupbAn-nAonii  •dpAnn 
te  céite  cimciott  11.  OpeAcÁn  (a  "o'fÁ^  a 
Ainm  Ai]\^]\-o-b]\eAcÁm  Annpo 1  5-concAe  ha 
111  róe)  te  oroeAf  "o'fA^Áit  uató  111  eAtA-ÓAm 
iia  HAom.  lli^ne  aii  c-ottom  pec]\ie  "oac- 
■óeAtb  iiió]\  Ai]i  An  fcoit  tro  11-l3]\eACAn, 
acc  111't  fiof  a^ahi  rém  ca  b-ruit  p'  te 
reicpnc  Anoir.  U<\^<\nn  tucc  cuAi]\ce  50 
h-ioirouAt  te  bpeAcnuJAt»  A1]\  1ÍlAmifci]\ 
CiA]\Áni.  11iréroi]\  a  ]\<vó  cia  aca,  íp  ro,  nó 
UeAmputt  CAonii^m  m  1nmp-iA]\cAi]\,  ah 
fop^Amc  ir   "oeire. 

'Sau  8«°  Aoip,  caic  Co]\iiiac  IIaoh'ica 
TllAcCuitionnÁin,  eAfb-05,  II15  Agur  pte, 
reAt  5eÁ]i]i  m  ^jtAnm  ;  A^uf  ai]\  n-miceAcc 
•oó,  ]uí;ne  fe  Aicpif  ai]\  Cotumcitte,  óipnocc 
•pé  a  Aicmeut  1  bptróeAcc.  éifc  te  a  iroei]\ 
fé 

4i]ieAiri  5Aimrii  Aguf  tmÁn, 
-di]ieAiii  nA  ]ieutcAn  iiac  puAitt, 
&]- é  A11  ceAcnAriiA-ó  ]\e  cAoib 
4Ái]iirii  nAorii  m  -dpAmn  puAi]\. 

C]\eroeAim  mumci]\  -dpAnn  50  -OAm^eAn, 
•oiongriiÁtcA,  50  bpuil  piAt>  pém  Agur  a 
b-ruit  aca  rAoi  comnpce  Ái]njce  nA  n-Ain- 

1  ílijne  Aubrey  de  Vere  <\n  t>Án  ro  •o'<vircniu5<Yó  man 
le^riAr. 


geAi,  A^up  ua  nAorii  a  b-ruit  a  5-cuipp  aj 
ccotAt)  'nA  meAfg. 

Sut  a  pgAjipA-o  teir  An  c-feAn-Ainifip  bA 

C01]1    "OAm    A    ]1Á"Ó    50    |\Alb     -d]1A    'nA    V1-Á1C- 

CAicibe  riióip  A15  tucc  "oíotcA  piot)A,  f]10lt, 
biocÁitce,  Jc.  fAoi  cút,  jah  aou  c-f]\Aic  nó 
cÁm  a  triot  o]i]\A.  11  ró  eite,  bróeAt)  co^Ab 
buAn  Ai]i  bun  roi]\  1Í1umci]\  VtAicbeA^iCAi^ 
A^up  Siot  m-0]\iAm  pAoi  peitb  ua  n-oiteÁn. 
1]'  lonrÓA  cac  ftntceAÓ  a  b]\ipeAt>  te  tmn 
11  a  m-btiAt)An  út),  A^up  b'Áróbéit  An  tn'05- 
AtcAf  t)'im|ieAt)  ua  nÁniroe  A1|1  a  céite  ^ac 
uite  uai]\  a  -o'pA^At)  pAt)  caoi.     T-'aoi  t>ei]ie, 

gtAOt)  t)]\eA1H  ACA  A1]\  11A  SA^fAlinAljlb  A15 
U\]\]\A1t)  CAb]\AC,  AgU]'  rt1A1]\  riAt>  A  |1Alb  f1At) 

A15  iA]\]\Aró,  A^up  cuitte,  ói]\  ni  t>eÁ]\nA  ha 
con^Ancóifróe  nuAt>A  ]XAt>  50  |\Aib  ha 
1i-citeÁm  'nA  5-cuniAf  pém.  1n  Ainifi]i 
C]\omuitt  cóigeAt»  aii  cAifteÁn  a  feicceAji 
A15  Citt-6nt)A. 

"Oo  cui]\eAt)  t>eif,  cÁ  btiAt>Am  nó  t>ó  ó 
fom,  Ai]i  fomnc  t>e  nA  t)úncAib  A^uf  ceAm- 
puttAib  a  bí  a^  t)ut  1  téig  ;  munA  111- 
beróeAt)  An  c-eróeAnÁn  a  bí  t>Á  g-con^bÁit 
te  céite,  t)o  cuicfeAt)  curo  aca  1  b-fAt) 
]\oniie  pn,  acc  Anoif  t>e  bÁ]\]\  au  teAfui^ce 
fUA]iAt>A]\,  mAi]\fit)  50  ceAnn  f^ÁcAnri  eite. 

1f  lonrÓA  Áic  a  b-fuit  ceAttA  Aguf  ceAiii- 

pUltt    t>e'n     C-fAlÍlAlt    fO    111  A]\    AU    ftllÓt    A1]1 

buACA1],  11A  comnte,  a^  cu]\  1  5-céitt  •oúnin 
50  |\Aib  c]\eroeArii  Aguf  c]\ÁbAt)  A1]\  tAfAt) 

UA1]\,  ACC  50  b-fUltlt>  A1101f  A1]1  fUlbAt.        11Í 

niAf  fm  t)''Á]\Aiim.  1  teAbA  ah  méro  Áic 
nAoriicA  a  bi  mnce  'fAn  c-feAnAinifi]\,  ní 
feicceAf  Anoi]'  acc  c]ií  féipéit  boccA,  ceAtin 
aca  mf  gAÓ  oiteÁn  ;  acc  cit>ceA]\  50  b-fint 
c]\eroeArii  Aguf  c]iÁbAt>  corii  beo,  b]\íojriiA]i, 
Aguf  t)'  peut)  ]'iAt)  a  beic  ]uaiíi. 

&\]\  aii  b-fAicce  1  m-beut  An  c-féipéit, 
Aj;up  A1]\  11A  f^onnfAroib  m<\  ^-cuai]\c  c]\u- 
mtugeAnn  mumci]\  iia  n-oite<\n  1  5-ceAnn  a 
céite  5AÓ  uite  "OonmAc  a^u]'  tÁ  fAoipe, 
]\oirii  au  -dif]\ionn  Aguf  'ha  *óiAró.  5°  VV' 
mneAc,  if  aic,  Aoibmn  a  beic  Ar  aiíia]\c 
o]\]\a  '11  a  turóe  A1]\  aii  b-feu]\  110  'iia  feA]\\t> 

'HA  b-pVMIinrÓlb,  A^  fAJÁlt  AgUf  Ag  CAbA1]\C 

iia  nuAróeAÓCA.  CAiceAim  fiAt)  tnte  Ati 
c-eut)Acceut>nA,nAc  móji  ;  if  beA^An  c-fuim 
a  cui|ieAnn  fiAt>  inf  iia  1lófAÍbnuAt>A.  'Se 
nit>  if  Ai]~t>i5e  p aoi   11-A  g-ctut)  eut)Aij,  nA 

pA1lipÚCA1t>e     11Ó     bjlÓ^A      A     CAICeAlin     f1At), 
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A^uf  a  ■óéATiAnri  fiAt>  fém  Af  ófoiceAnn  bó, 

CAOfAC,  CApAtt,  AfAt  110  ^AbAf. 

1nf  An    c-feipeut   fém,    m    nnceAcc  An 
^Viffinn,   bróeAnn    lométif    n*   n-'OAomeA'ó 

"01A-ÓA  -OIAbÓTOeAC;    AgUf   fA01    Am   A11    Coif- 

feA^ÚA,  b|\ifeAim  a  n-unnuijce  atiiac  mAf 
ctionÁn  ífiol.  Ua]\  éif  ah  Aiffmn,  crófib 
cú  fomnc  "oe  iia  feAii-t>Aoniib  A5  c&bAifC 
cufUf  nif  A11  c-f éipeut  A^uf  A15  11A  feAn- 
ceAniputtAib  A^uf  coibfeAÓAib  beAniun  jce ; 
cuit)  eite  t)íob  A5  cahic  Aif  5AÓ  uite  nró 
fAoi  turáe  ua  5féme,  A5  niAtAifC  fgéit  Aif 
f^eut  eite,  Aguf  A15  fÁróeAt)()ifeAcc  50 
5H11111  Aif  aii  A111  te  ceAÓc.  -c\n  c-AOf  05 
f]\eifm,  brói-o  teo  féin,Aij;  111A5AO,  ^15^-515, 
A^uf  A15  mufc  beAfc  iha]\  if  ^hácac  t)óib. 

1nf  iia  c|\í  1i-oiteÁnAib  cÁ  2,000  t>ume 
A1|\  f a-o.  *Oe  bunA-ó  ConnAmA]\A  a  b-fUf- 
liióf,  nró  a  cfucui^ceAf  teif  11  a  ftomncib 
if  fAijifmje,  0"ptAicbeA]\cAi5,  O'VACAfCAij;, 
O'ConjAtA,  111acCoii]\aoi  Jc.  *OAome  fAOA 
túcmA]\A  iac,  5AH  btAf  t)e  teif^e  nó  fpA- 

-OÁnCACC  101111CA.       "OaCA1Í1A1L,    ftACClÍlAf  1AO 

mA]\  au  5-ceutmA,  acc  ó  cÁftA  50  b-fuit 
ruAH  r.A  ^AOice  A^uf  ua  ^féme  o]\]\a  50 
téi]\,  cÁ  f nuAt)  o]\]\a  níof  t)Uibe  ua  if  ^uácac 
111  Ci]\inn  ;  o'feiCféA  "OAome  ahii  corii  t)ub, 
bAiteAc,  te  muinci]\  iia  h-CAt>Áitte.  *Oeif- 
ceAf  50  b-fuit  b]\Aon  t)'  fuit  ua  SpÁmne 
mf  ha  t)Aoimb  f aoi  j^ittnii,  A^uf  if  f u]\ufOA 
fni  a  óferoeAt). 

Cia  b'é  téijeAf  beACA  f)ec]iie  te  Scócef, 
í;eobAit>  fé  cuAi]\if5  Aif  <ÁfAinn  A^uf  a 
iiunnci]i  niA]\  bi-óeAt)Af  au  ceut)  uai]\  cui]\ 
Pec]\ie  Aicne  0]ifA  ;  A^uf  mÁ'f  féitnf  mhnn 
5AÓ   uite  nro  a  téi^nnt)  Annfin  a  cferoeAt), 

bA  pÁf]\CAf  A1]1  CAtAH'l  <Á]\A  AU  CfAC  Út). 
11Í  t)eÁ]\fAt)-fA  5AC  A11-t)ubA1]\C  A11  C-ottAlÍl 

cóif  A5  motAt)  -oei^beuf  muinci]\e  <df  Ann, 

acc   feut)CA]i   a  ]\Át>   te  fí]nnne   fóf,  ^uf 

"OAome  ^tAn-fAo^AtACA,  neArii-ufcóroeAÓA, 

fiAtA,   ftAiceAiiitA  iAt).     SiAt)  if   boicce  1 

mcAf5   iia  ni-bocc,Acc   A1]\  a  fon   fin,  (nó 

t)Áb]\i5  fm,b'féit)i]i),  ní't  aoh  t)oicceAttAcc 

lonncA.        Hí'   liieAfAim    50   b-fintit)   corii 

fimptróe    Anoif    A^uf    bí    fiAt>    te    tmn 

pec]ne,    acc     ní't    fiAt>     An-eot^ufAÓ    ai]\ 

co]\cAib  A11  c-f  AotjAit.     Ó  nÁt)úi]\,  if  t)Aome 

mAcÁncA,    CIU111,    ceAnnfA,    i<vo  ;     acc     ní 

ri-ion^AncAc  An   mt)   é,  A^uf  fuit  ceic  ua 

n^AeóeAt  A15   fic  c]\í  11-A  5-cuifteAnnAib, 

50  n-ei]U5eAnn  Aóf  Ainn  ^5Uf  f  eAfbuf  beA^ 


A1]\   UAijub   roi]\  comAffAiinAib,  niAf  ^eAtt 

A1]1  b]1At>5Alt  bÓ  A^Uf  Af  At,  b]11f  eAt>  bAttAtj, 

nó  tjío^bÁit  f ua^iai^  eite.     UÁ  aou  ]iutj  eite 

a  5feAinui5eAf  50   t)túc  x> 'Á  céite  iao,  'fó 

pn,  An  c-roi]ipóf At>  CAicfeAf  a  t)éAiiAt)  aca. 

*0Á  bÁf ]i  fni,  niA]i  aii  5-ceut>nA,  ní  céitjeAnn 

aii    c-<A]\AinneAc    Áic    ai]\  bic   A1]\    fut)    ha 

n-oiteÁn    11AÓ    5-cAfCA]i   teif    a   cuio    cot- 

ceACAf,  cotfeifeAf,  A^uf  cÁi]\t)e  ^Aoit  níof 

furoe  AniAÓ. 

(te  beic  A1|\  Le<JiiAn*ioni). 

eo5<xn    o'suAtliriA 

NOTES. 

VoileAitinAc  =  oirxeAirmAc,  fitting  ;  also  -peilceAc. 
From  jroilnn^oirvim,  pjriAim,  I  suit,  fit. 

t)íol  cn«Aije,  an  object  of  pity.  t)íol  =  equivalent, 
hence,  (a)  proper  proportion,  share  ;  (b)  proper  treat- 
ment ;  (c)  meed,  object  of. 

"Ou'bflÁn,  also  rbÁn  =  defiance. 

1  nTJÁil  íe=i  n^An  'óó,  1  njoineAcc  -óó,  lie,  near. 
The  phrase  most  often  heard  in  West  Connaught. 

CAihnAc,  a  patch  of  rich  pasture,  a  thing  very  rarely 
found  in  Arann. 

CongbÁil,  lceeping.  In  the  spohen  language,  this  verb 
is  used  as  if  it  were  comnijim,  infin.  comneÁil.  In 
places  the  imperative  used  is  comnirh. 

1  LeAbA  =  instead  of.     Cp.  English  "  in  the  room  of." 

rjunufOA,  easy.  Usual  form  of  punur ;  in  Munster  vuinif. 

CAifbeÁn,  show.    Usually  pronounced  rpÁm  in  Arann  ; 

■pÁm  is  sometimes  heard  in  Munster. 

TJuL  1  Léig^'out  1  11111*4,  going  to  ruin. 

Aic  =  Ai]~oeAC,  also  =  mAic.  In  Munster  this  second 
meaning  is  not  attached  to  the  word,  so  that  Vaic  liom 
=  bA  1ÚA1C  lioni  in  Connaught,  would  mean  in  Munster, 
"I  thought  it  strange." 

1n  nnceAóc,  also  1  5-CACAt),  1  rvioc,  Ain  peAt)=during. 

ERRATA. 
Page  101,  col.  2. — Ar  beAlAc  for  A'p  beAlAc. 
,,     104,  col.  1. — bíTjeAc  for  buíiDeAC. 
,,     101,  col.  2. — ChonnAicfor  connAinc.    Ineverheard 
this  latter  form  anywhere,  although 
it  is  that  used,  almost  exclusively,  in 
boohsand  MSS. 

e.  o's. 

NOTICE. 
The  Gaelicjournal'is  published  quarterly ; 
price  2s.  6á.,  payable  in  advance.  Subscrip- 
tions  may  be  forwarded  to  the  Hon.  Trea- 
surer,  Rev.  M.  H.  Close,  M.A.,  40  Lovver 
Baggot-street  ;  the  Editor,  Mr.  John 
Fleming,  Mantua  Cottage,  Castlevvood- 
avenue,  Rathmines,  Dublin  ;  or  to  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  Mr.  R.  J.  O'Mulrenin,  17  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  The  Gaelic  Journal  will 
be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  or 
Canada  for  the  above  amount.  Subscribers 
are  requested  to  write  at  once  in  case  of 
mistake  or  delay. 
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TO  THE  NATIONAL  TEACHERS 
OF  IRELAND. 

Brother-Teachers, — There  ís  before  me 
a  letter,  dated  Killarney,  I2th  February, 
1872,  which  says : — "When  I  look  at  the 
date  of  your  note  I  feel  I  have  trespassed 
too  much  on  your  patience,  by  delaying  my 
reply  so  long.  ,  .  .  With  regard  to  the 
resolution  to  which  you  refer,  I  see  the 
difflculty  of  the  matter,  and  I  seconded  the 
resolution,notbecause  I  hadanyexpectation 
that  the  Board  of  Education  would  encour- 
age  the  teaching  of  the  old  tongue,  but  to 
show  my  sympathy  with  the  cause,  and  to 
induce  those  teachers  who  have  a  know- 
ledge  of  the  language,  to  promote  the  study 
of  it,  not  for  pay,  but  for  the  love  they 
should  bear  to  the  dear  old  land,  its  faith, 
language,  etc."  The  letter  is  signed  "  Peter 
Fleming,"  and  I  hope  the  National  Teachers 
need  not  be  told  who  he  was,  and  vvhat  a 
part  he  took  in  the  promotion  of  their  own 
interests.  The  resolution  referred  to  was 
proposed  at  the  Teachers'  Congress  a  few 
weeks  previously  by  a  Mr.  O'Connor,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Fleming,  and  passed 
unanimously.  By  it  the  National  Teachers 
pledged  themselves  to  promote  the  study 
of  their  native  tongue  by  every  means  in 
their  power.  On  reading  the  proceedings 
in  Congress,  I  at  once  wrote  to  Mr. 
Fleming,  and,  I  believe,  asked  him  what 
practical  steps  could  we  take  to  give  effect 
to  the  Teachers'  resolution  ;  and  the  ex- 
tracts  given  above  are  taken  from  his  reply. 
At  that  time  the  language  was  apparently 
dead  ;  and   the  only   mention  made  of  it 


vvas  in  vvhat  might  be  called  the  elegies  of 
orators  here  and  there  through  the  country. 
These  orators,  like  a  bean-cAoirice  over  the 
remains  of  some  one  just  departed,  spoke 
in  a  "  heroic  rage  "  of  the  oppression  and 
tyranny  of  the  foreigner,  vvho  had  ruined 
the  "  tongue  of  the  Saints  and  the  Sages," 
and  soforth  ;  but  they  would  not  learn 
this  tongue  themselves,  nor  give  any  practi- 
cal  assistance  to  keep  it  alive.  At  any  rate 
the  correspondence  with  Mr.  Fleming  was 
not  only  continued,but  vve  took  counsel  with 
othersof  our  fellow-teachers,  and  two  years 
later,  in  the  Congress  of  1874,  things  were 
so  improved  that  a  memorial  read  at  the 
Congress  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
delegates.  This  memorial  prayed  the  Com- 
missioners  of  National  Education  to  en- 
courage  the  cultivation  of  the  language  of 
the  country,  and  soforth.  It  was  I  wrote 
the  memorial,  and  arranged  with  the  late 
Mayor  of  Kilkenny  and  Mr.  Fleming  to 
propose  and  second  the  resolution  adopting 
it.  Will  any  teacher  vvho  has  kept  the 
Teachers'  Journals  of  the  date,  copy  the 
memorial  for  us  to  insert  in  the  Gaelic 
Journal  ? 

Our  next  business  was  to  get  the  me- 


morial    signed    by 


managers 


of  National 


schools  and  other  infiuential  persons,  and  in 
a  short  time  five  of  the  bishops  of  Munster 
and  about  eighty  or  ninety  managers  had 
signed  it.  AU  this  was  done  by  National 
Teachers,  and  besides  those  already  named, 
Mr.  Lynch  of  Cahir  and  Mr.  Payne  of  Ban- 
don  gave  the  greatest  assistance.  Arrange- 
ments  vvere  in  progress  to  have  the  memorial 
signed  throughout  the  other  provinces,  vvhen 
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it  was  thought  prudent  to  put  it  in  abeyance 
for  a  time.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  then 
Irish  Secretary,  in  a  speech  at  Belfast,  said 
that  the  Irish  people  would  be  very  happy 
if  they  could  get  cheap  whiskey  and  the 
Irish  language  taught  in  National  schools. 
This  showed  that  a  memorial  praying  forthis 
teachingwouldnotbeattendedto  at  thetime; 
it  was  therefore  laid  aside  for  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity.  Meantime  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
servationof  the  Irish  Languagewas  founded, 
to  whom  the  memorial  and  signatures  were 
handed  over.  These  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  memorial  presented  in  June,  1878,  to 
the  commissioners,  and  in  responseto  which 
the  Irish  language  was  placed  on  their  pro- 
gramme  as  a  subject  for  which  results'  fees 
would  be  paid. 

In  all  probability,  were  it  not  for  the 
movement  at  the  Teachers'  Congress  in 
1871-2,  nothing  would  havebeen  since  done 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Irish  language. 
In  the  following  years  the  teachers  were 
the  only  parties  that  did  anything  for  the 
language.  At  each  successive  Congress, 
the  delegates  renewed  their  promise  to  work 
for  the  old  tongue.  They  insisted  that  Mr. 
Chamney  should  give  a  portion  of  the 
Tcachers  Journal  for  lessons  in  Irish,  and 
for  nearly  four  years  I  wrote  a  lesson  once 
a  fortnight  for  the  Journal.  Of  course,  I 
was  not  paid  for  them.  Even  the  paper 
and  postage  were  at  my  own  expense,  in 
order  not  to  give  the  owner  of  the  Journal 
any  cause  of  complaint.  To  you,  my  brother- 
teachers,  is  due  the  credit  of  beginning  the 
movement  forthepreservation  of your  native 
tongue  in  '71-2;  and  you,  single-handed, 
or  very  near!y  so,  carried  on  the  movement 
for  the  six  years  following. 

At  the  beginning  of  1877  the  Society  for 
the  Preservation  of  the  Irish  Language  was 
founded  by  FatherNolan  and  Mr.D.  Comyn; 
and  in  two  years  after  the  secession  took 
place.  While  this  Society  remained  intact, 
the  First,_  Second,  and  Third  Irish  Books 
were  published,and  so  were  the  proofs  of  the 
Pursuit  of  Diarmuid  and  Grainne,  Part  I. 
The  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the 
Irish  Language,  as  at  present  constituted, 
call  these  their  books,  with  just  as  much 
nght  as  a  pirate   disguised   in  his  victim's 


raiment  might  call  it  his  own  clothes.  Not 
a  single  line  of  these  books  was  compiled 
by  any  person  remaining  in  the  Society  at 
the  secession  except  by  me — I  did  not 
secede  until  '85.  With  just  as  good  reason, 
too,  the  obtaining  of  results'  fees  fór  the 
teaching  of  Irísh  is  claimed  by  the  Society. 
The  monster  memorial  of  which  results' 
fees  for  teaching  Irish  were  the  fruit,  was 
literally  the  work  of  Father  Nolan  and 
David  Comyn.  I  explained  in  the  Journal 
the  cause  that  led  immediately  to  the 
secession.  It  was  a  fatal  mistake  on  the 
part  of  the  secessionists  ;  but  it  must  be 
confessed  that  they  received  great  provoca- 
tion.  Theybuiltup  the  Society — called  upon 
the  people  in  person  for  subscriptions,  etc. 
This  was  Father  Nolan's /#/-/£.  He  got  a 
secretary  appointed  at  15S.  a  week,  to  do 
the  business  of  the  Society  in  order  to  be  at 
liberty  to  go  around  among  the  people  ;  and 
this  secretary  refused  to  write  the  letters — 
the  very  business  he  was  appointed  for.  It 
is  asked  over  and  over  how  was  it  that  the 
secretary  could  stand  to  doing  this  ?  Well, 
he  was  enabled  from  the  beginning  to  get 
his  friends  upon  the  council.  He  had,  and 
has,  opportunities  of  maldng  friends  that  no 
other  man  in  Dublin  has.  For  one  gentle- 
man  he  can  get  the  motto  of  his  family  ;  for 
another  his  "  arms."  He  will  make  an  ex- 
tract  or  a  rubbing  for  a  third,  etc.  ;  and  the 
parties  so  obliged,  if  persons  of  influence, 
will  have  these  things  "without  a  shilling ;" 
and  how  could  parties  so  obliged  refuse  to 
oblige  the  courteous  secretary  in  turn  ? 
A  person  so  obliged  came  to  the  last  meet- 
ing,  or  nearly  the  last  before  the  secession, 
to  "  sit  on  the  clerical  bully,"  as  he  called 
Father  Nolan.  Another  gentleman  turned 
his  back  on  Father  Nolan,  when  replying 
to  him  during  a  debate.  All  this  should 
have  been  borne,  but  it  was  not.  Justice 
requires  that  it  should  be  mentioned  here 
that  Father  Nolan  would  have  remained  in 
the  Society,  but  that  he  was  prevailed  on  to 
leave  by  Mr.  Comyn. 

The  parties  seceded.  After  a  time  the 
Gaelic  Union  was  established.  The  founders, 
as  in  the  older  Society,  began  to  give  pre- 
miums  to  National  Teachers  who  would 
teach  Irish,  and  to  the  best  pupils  at  the  In- 
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termediate  Examinations.  Depending  on 
the  public,  they  had  run  considerabh/  in 
debt  in  order  to  give  these  premiums,  when 
the  next  blow,  a  deadly  one,  was  inflicted 
upon  them — Father  Nolan  was  removed 
from  Dublin.  How,  it  is  aslced,  could  this 
blow  be  such  a  heavy  one  ?  David  Comyn 
was  an  extraordinary  man.  Without  speak- 
ing  Irish,  and  without  assistance,  he  acquired 
a  great  knowledge  of  the  language.  No 
house  in  Dublin  has  a  history  with  which 
he  was  not  acquainted.  With  the  history 
and  geography  of  India,  and  China,  and 
Rome,  and  Greece,  he  was  equally  conver- 
sant.  In  a  word,  he  had  as  good  a  claim  to 
be  accounted  a  living  encyclopedia  as  almost 
any  person  I  have  known.  He  had  an  en- 
thusiasm  for  the  old  tongue,  and  an  amount 
of  exertion  that  very  few  have.  But  he  had 
not  the  strength  of  character  required  for  a 
crisis.  He  had  incurred  debt,  as  I  men- 
tioned  above.  Now  he  felt  himself  loaded 
with  this,  and  the  load  literally  crushed  him  : 
it  took  all  energy  and  manliness  out  of  him. 
Father  Nolan,  after  a  time,  returned  to 
Dublin,  and  found  affairs  as  I  have  de- 
scribed  ;  and  he  felt  crushed,  too.  It  was 
Mr.  Comyn  that  got  up  the  Gaelic 
Joumal,  I  verily  believe,  to  pay  off  his 
debts.  I  opposed  the  starting  of  the 
Journal,  knowing  that  I  could  not  get  much 
assistance  to  carry  it  on,  but  I  was  over- 
ruled.  After  some  time  Mr.  Comyn  began 
to  neglect  the  Journal. 

How  I  have  contrived  to  live  under  the 
load  of  trouble  and  annoyance  during  these 
past  years,  heaven  only  knows.  And  novv, 
brother-teachers,  let  me  say  a  word  to  you — 
to  such  of  you  especially  as  have  certificates 
for  teaching  Irish.  You  all  speak  the  lan- 
guage  ;  speak  it  always  as  much  as  you  can. 
Write  down  every  idiom  or  strange  word, 
or  line  of  poetry,  you  hear.  You  have  been 
presented  by  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  with 
the  Todd  Lectures  as  far  as  published. 
Study  them  well ;  i.e.,  become  acquainted 
with  the  old  forms  and  meanings  of  the 
words  in  the  first  instance  ;  after  a  time  you 
will  see  the  grammatical  constructions  of 
them  and  their  connexion  with  the  modern 
language.  To  become  a  good  Irish  scholar 
a  person  must  know  the  modern  as  well  as 


the  older  Irish.  Irish  is  becoming  a  valuable 
study.  Yesterday  I  had  a  long  talk  with 
Dr.  Kuno  Mayer  of  University  College, 
Liverpool ;  he  is  going  to  the  West  of  Ireland 
during  his  holidays,  to  learn  to  speak  as 
much  Irish  as  he  can  during  the  few  weeks 
at  his  disposal.  He  is  a  very  ripe  scholar 
with  the  whole  field  of  literature  to  choose 
from,  and  he  is  devoting  his  time  to  our 
neglected  tongue. 

Work  hard.  The.new  Irish  scholars — 
I  mean  those  who  do  not  speak  Irish,  and 
who  are  not  scholars — are  trying  vvith  might 
and  main  to  make  a  new  Irish  tonsue. 
Brush  them  out  of  your  way.  I  must,  in 
the  course  of  nature,  hand  you  over  the 
Gaelic  Journal  in  a  fewyears,  but  I  will  give 
it  to  you  vvith  an  honest,  truthful  record. 
Not  a  word  of  untruth  has  ever  knowingly 
been  inserted  in  its  columns ;  no  man  in  it 
has  been  ever  struck  below  the  belt  Not  a 
bitter  word  has  been  said  in  it  of  any  man, 
vvho  had  not  deserved  it  by  directly  or  in- 
directly  trying  to  injure  the  national  lan- 
guage,  either  for  greed  or  vanity.  I  believe 
I  must  make  one  exception.  Sir  Patrick 
Keenan  did  not  receive  in  it  the  considera- 
tion  that  justice  would  have  awarded  him. 
When  an  ambitious  and  rising  young  man 
he  recommended  that  the  children  of  the 
sea-board  should  be  taught  through  the 
medium  of  the  Irish  language,  and  he  re- 
peated  this  recommendation  more  than 
once,  thougli  snubbed  by  those  who  had  the 
povver  of  blighting  his  career.  He  after- 
wards,  before  the  Royal  Commission,  re- 
peated,  and  with  emphasis,  vvhat  he  had 
said  ten  years  before  in  his  reports.  Nothing 
on  earth  but  a  sense  of  duty  could  induce 
him  to  take  this  course,  for  it  was  manifestly 
against  his  interest.  Had  his  recommenda- 
tions  been  attended  to,  there  would  have 
been  hundreds  of  thousands  of  intellects  as 
bright  as  any  on  God's  earth  aiding  the 
cause  of  religion  and  enlightenment,  who 
have  been  left  as  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water.  But  I  fail  to  discover 
the  name  of  a  single  patriot  vvho  had  raised 
a  voice  to  second  his  recommendations.  It 
will  certainly  be  asked  why  I  had  spoken  of 
him  with  bitterness  in  replying  to  thc  me- 
morial  of  the  Commissioners  in  the  Gaelic 
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Journal  ?  Because  I  felt  bitterly.  Because 
I  thought  he  could  do  a  great  deal  more  for 
the  Irish  language.  But  í  havesince  learned 
that  he  could  not,  a  fact  of  which  he  was 
well  aware  then,  but  I  was  not. 

One  other  afifair  I  ara  sorry  for— giving 
so  much  time  and  of  the  space  of  the  Journal 
to  Mr.  Thomas  O'Neill  Russell.  But  I  was 
angry  with  him,  too.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  thc  Gaelic  Union.  He  has 
been  abusing  all  the  Irish  scholars  in  the 
world,  notably  the  writers  on  the  Gaelic 
Journal;  but  not  a  syllable  has  he  ever  yet 
uttered  finding  fault  with  those  repertories 
of  blunders,  the  publications  of  the  Society 
for  the  Preservation  of  the  Irish  Language. 
And  the  "  Open  Letter "  was  manifestly 
written  to  prevent  the  Gaelic  Journal  from 
pointing  out  these  blunders,  and  also  for 
the  purpose  of  driving  the  Irish  sermons 
outof  the  Journal — a  similar  attempt  some 
years  before  having  been  successful. 

Believing,  with  a  firm  conviction,  that  the 
present  movement  for  the  cultivation  and 
preservation  of  our  native  tongue  did  spring 
from  the  action  of  the  National  Teachers, 
this  fourth  volume  of  the  Gaelic  Journal  is 
dedicated  to  them  by  their  brother-teacher, 

JOHN  Fleming,  Ed.  GJ. 


AN  IRISH  SERMON. 

Spolcen  about  80  years  since  by  Fatlier  John  Meany, 
P.P.  of  Kilrossanty,  in  the  County  of  Waterford,  and 
tr.mscribed  for  the  Gaelic  Joitrnal  by  Mr.  Carmody,  of 
Comeragh  Mills,  froni  a  MS.  in  the  possession  of 
Father  Michael  Casey,  P.P.,  successor  to  Father 
Meany,    in   the   parish   and   in  the  residence,   C1 5  ná 

SAgApC. 

^U    C<\1lÚv\in\C*0,    11  ó    ^mvo    Á\\ 

5-coiiiAns<\n. 

1nnfix>eAnn  Á]\  StAnuit;ceoi]\  m  foifgéut 
ah  ÍAe  aii-xmu  An  "ouAljjAr  if  cpeife  a  cÁ 
A5A11111  te  coiriitíonAX>,  A11  uaij\  a  x>ei]\  ^ti]\ 
Ab'é  5fÁx>  T)é  An  Aicne  if  Aoijroe,  Aguf 
^]\Át)  Á]\  5-comAffA.n  aii  Aicne  if  gio]\]\A  t)i. 
1]%  ai]\  An  "OÁ  Aicne  feo  a  cá  ah  x>tíge  ajruf 
iu\  fÁi^e  'ua  feAfAth.  1]-  iax>  Ait-geAfri  ha 
n-AiceAncAt)  uite  iax>.  111Á  AbfAireAnn  aou 
xnnne,  a  x>ei]\  iiaoiíi  Coin  (cAib.  4,  ]iÁnn  20), 
ro   n-^fÁxHujeAiin   fé  "Oía,  A^tif  'fAn   ahi 


céAxniA  ruAC  Aire  t>'Á  x>eA]\b]\ÁcAi]\,  ir  bfeu- 
^ac  é  :  ói]\  An  cé  nÁ  ^fÁtiui^eAnn  a  "óeAn- 
b]\ÁCAi]\  cionnAf  if  féix>i]\  teif  5fÁt>  *Oé  t>o 
beic  Ann  1  1f  fío]\,  t>Á  ]\éi]\  pn,  nÁ  put 
c]\eroeAiii  11Á  fubAitce  niA]\  a  b-fuit  eAfbAX) 
g]\Áx)  Ajjuf  muinceA]\x)Aif  ;  Agúf  if  fíA  '11  a 
pn  íax)  ó  aii  cé  a  cÁ  Ai]\  ÍAfAX)  te  moir^Air, 
im]\eAf,  no  xnojjAlcuf.  *Oo  bi  x)'pACAib  A1]\ 
tucx)  c]\eix)enii  aii  c-feAn-]ieACCA  a  5-coiiiAf- 
fA  Aguf  a  n-x)Aome  muinnceA]\x>A  x>o  jjjiÁ- 
x)ujax)  ;  A^uf,  iiu\]\  ir  lotntÁme  c]\eroeAn'i 
Cpóft»,  ceraeAnn  fé  níof  pÁ,  A^uf  ceAn- 
jjtAnn  fé  o]\]\Ain  hiaic  a  X)éAtiAX>  a  ii-ajaix) 
aii  tntc,  A^ur  pÁi]\c  x>o  ]\oinn  te  n-Á]\ 
nAniAióib.  1]'  c]\uaix)  é  feo,  acc  ní't  aoii 
111AIC  A15  AróneAp  ai]\  aoii  ]\ux>  a  x>ei]\eAnn 
"Oía,  Aguf  x)Á  ]\éi]\  pn  ní  putÁi]\  x>uic  buAix) 
a  b]\eic,  A1]\  X)'  fei]\<5  A$uf  5A11  Aon  "°foc" 
inncmn,  fóf  acc  xiei^-meóm,  a  berc  a^ac 
xio'n  cé  x)eÁ]\rÁ  teAC  fém  nÁ  CAicneócAX) 
no  nÁ  cuittreÁt)  uaic  é  ;  ní  hia]\  jeAtt  ai]\ 
pn  50  h-iomtÁn,  acc  niA]\  jeAtt  A1]\  aii  cé 
a  c]\ucaij  cufA  Aguf   é   pm,  Aguf   a  "o'rÁg 

ctó    A  X)1AX)ACX)A  111A]\  Á  Óélte   0]\]\Alb  A  ]\A011. 

11 1  h-Áit  te  "Óia  50  t)-cÁbA]\rÁ  ftu\c  nÁ 
cA]\cAipne   t)'Á  obAi]\.     Óy  a   cionn   ]^n  x»o 

CUg  T)1A  CAIfbeÁH  AX)  CA]\CA11ACX)A  X)'Á  fAlíl  Alt 
feo  UA1X),  A1l  UA1]\  t)0  jtAC  fé  CU111  flOCÁUA 
ctA1l11    ^\X)A1111    50  tél]\  A£Uf  1AX)  'HA  11A111A1X) 

Ai^e  teif  A'b-peACAX).  Aguf  x>A]\  n-x)óij,  aii 
11ÍX)  x>o  ]\mné  C]\ucAijceói]\  neniie  A^uf  CAt- 
1Í1AH,  nío]\  ceA]\c  X)'Á  ó]\éACtii]\  cu]\  fUAf  t»e. 
1lí  b-f  tnt  Aon  eAf cÁi]\x>eAf  nÁ  f  o]\m ax),  a  x>ei]\ 
iiAom  •ú^uifcín,  1X)1]\  bAitt  ah  cui]\p  x)aoiix)a, 
acc  fóf  if  é  if  beAg  te  ceAnn  f eAbAf  ah 
cinn  eite.  1f  111  A]\  feo  xio'n  c-fúit  ní 
mó]\uijeAnn  p'  neA]\c  ha  n-géA^,  nÁ  tuAf 
iia  5-cof.     ■&5U]"  í At>  f o  A]\íf,  if  é  if  tA^  teó 

]\At)A]\C    11 A  fút.        1f  Ó  All   fgéllt  CeAX)1lA    é  1 

x)-cAob  iia  111-bAtt  eite  ;  ]\eroix)  p'At)  ^ah 
feA]\g  5AI1  1m]\eA],  coíxbce.  Sni  é  50  x>í]\eAC, 
a  x>ei]\  11  Aon'i  Ajuircín,  ah  cuni  a,  Án  ceAn^Al, 
Aguf  AH  mtnnnceA]\x)A]%  bux>   ceA]\c  t»o  beic 

1X)1]\  11A  C]\ÍOfCA15Clb,  111A]\  11AC  b-fUlt  101111CA, 
X)0  ]\ él]\  A1l   fC]\10pcÚ]\A,  ACC  bAltt  X>'AOt1  C0]\p 

]\úuit>ÍAm]\AC  C]\ío]X.     CeAn^tAnti  ah  Aicne 
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reo  CA]\CAnAct)  o]\j\Ainn  t)Á  ]\éi]i  pn  5^11  aoh 

■OÍO^bAlt    A    •ÓéAHA'Ó    A  11-dJATÓ  Á]\  5-C011*1A]\- 

|\m  1011A  011110,  ionA  ctú,  iu\  1011A  coLxnii  ;  Á 
toc-OAi^e  A^ur  a  tA^AÓAin  a  pntmeAiii  ; 
1'ubAitceAr  Á  cu]\  A1]\  hia  •óub]\ón,  AgUr 
cungriAtti  teir  m  a  ]\íAÓ,o<\nA]\  Sm  nu\]\ 
buió  riu\ic  teAc  rém  a  •óéAnA'ó  t>uic,  Agur  ah 
AriitAit>  a  ninmr?  -A  ]\AbAip  aoh  uaiji  a' 
5Ái]\e  aii   uai]i  t>o  bít>eAt>   -oo    coriu\]\}\.\  a' 

gUÍ  ?      t-UACJA1]\eAC,    CAibreAÓ,    A11    UA1]1    -oo 

bAineA'ó  mí-rgéut  t)ó?  &  }\AbAir  aoh  uai]\ 
A15  eírceAco  tei]*  ah  m-bpéig,  no  rór  teip 
A11  b-p]\mne  t)o  bí  a  n-A^Avó  a  ctú,  5^11  í 
cu]\  a  teAc-CAob  A11  uai]\  a  b'j:éit)i]\  teAC  é  ? 
&  ]\AbAi]-  Aon  UA1]1  At)  pjpiéA-ó  t)ioriu\om  ah 

UA1]\    A    bí    A    CU1t)  11Á  A  rilAOin  fAOJAtcA  A15 

uiiceAct)  5A11  por  t>o,  Ar  a  C15,  no  ar  a 
jo]\c  ?  UAbAi]\  p\e  n-t>eA]\A  iu\c  te  riiA]i- 
j]\Át)  béit  A  coiiiitíoiiCA]\  A11  Aicne  peo.  11  í 
rutÁip  t>uic  cA]\cAnAct)  "OAmgeAn,  buAn, 
pMnpnjj,  a  beic  a^ac,  hia]\  ir  p'  bi  A15 
C]\iopt>  t)o'n  "ooriiAn  ;  ir  p  AbvóeAtin  A15  5AC 
A011  t)uine  "óo  rém  ;  ir  p'  but>  iiiaic  teip  a 
beic  Aige  o  •ÓAomib  eite  ;  A^ur  t)Á  ]\éi]\  pn 
ir  í  bub  ceA]\c  -oo  a  cAbAijic  UAit>.  ^Vn 
coriiAr  a  CAbv\]\rAit)  cu  uaic  ir  é  a  ]\omn- 
reA]\  teAC — c]\ócAi]\e  nuVr  C]\ócAi]\eAÓ  a 
bevói|\,  no  a  riiAtAi]\c  mÁ'r  é  a  -óéAnrAip. 
"OÁ  m-bevóeA-ó  cion  a^ac  ai]\  ah  -ooiíiaii  50 
téi]\,  A^ur  5^11  rtu\c  a  beic  A5AC  acc  ai]\  aoii 
t)ume  AiiiÁmt)obeit)ev\t)t)o  cA]\CAHACt)b]iip:e. 
•<\i]\  11  ór  An  cjtevotrii,  ah  uai]i  t)o  péAnrÁ  aoii 
ponc  •oe,  5VÓ  50  n-AvotiieocÁ  5AÓ  ponc  eite 
bevóeAt)  aii  c]ieit>eAiii  bprce.  Uu^Ann  Á]\ 
StÁnuijceóin  te  cuigpn  -01311111   a  5-corAiTi- 

tACt)  fA1l  rC]\10pCU1]\  11AC  CA]\CAnACt)  curiiAng 
ACC     CA]\CA11ACÓ     pAIJtpn^    1]-     CeA]\C     t)U1C     A 

beic  ajac  ;  Ajuf  nac  -o'Aon  •oume  AiiiÁm  11Á 
•o'aoh  t)]\oii5  A1Í1Á111  ir  ceA]\c  -ouic  -oeA^- 
Aigne  a  beic  ajac  acc  -oon  -ooriiAn  50  téi]\ 
ói]\  a  t»ei]\  ré  "oo  bi  CAi]"oiotAc  A15  nnceAcc 
ó  1e]\up\tem  50  lepcho  A^ur  t>o  11Á11115  t>o 
CUIC1111  a  tAiiiAib  biocAiimAc  t>o  nocc,  Agur 
•00  buAit,  aju]'  t)'rÁ5  toici^ce  ó  rAn  11-1015. 
"Oo  JAb  pA5A]\c  A5U]^  teibiceAÓ  (t)Aome  t)'Á 
cme  rém)  ÚAipp  aju^  níop  joitt  011  jia-óajic 


f o  o]\]\ca.  *Oo  gAb  Saiiia]\acáhac  ah  c-pti^e 
(bub  épn  t)ume  t>o  bAui  te  cpeioeAiii  A511]* 
te  -ojtoing  eite)  A^uf  aij\  peicrm  ah  ocai]\, 
■oo  ^tAC  cjiUAijriiéit  *oo   é.      T)o  CÓ15  yé  é, 

AJJUr  CUJ  CAbA1]\  A^Up  CU II5II A1Í1   t)0,  A^up  t)0 

ó]\eAii  ]'é  te  1i-é  tei5eA]\  -^511]'  -oob'é  pn 
00  ni^ne  ^níorii  ceA]\c  ua  cA]\cAiiAct)A. 
^gur-oémp  hia]i  é,  a  t>ei]\  Á]\  StÁnuijceoin. 
úy  ro  ci-ómí-o  uac  ceA]\c  -oúmn  Á  beic  mAtt 
]\Í5ni  Á  t)'Airiit)eóincAriiuit  cum  ruAr^uitc-oo 
CAbAi]\c  -oon  cé  a  beit>eAt>  'ha  ^ÁbAt),  a 
t>-CAob  5A11  é  beic  -o'aoh  ci]\  -o'aoii  cuAtAcc 
nÁ  -o'aoii  c]\eit)eAiii  tmn  rém,  óin.if  ]'é  Á]\ 
5-coiriic]\eACÚ]\  é,  A15  iohica]\  101Í1Á15  *0é 
^511]^  ]\íaii  a  oib]ie.  1r  a  5-Cv\i'  -o'Á  pAiiunt 
po  a  CAipbeÁnAnn  -oume  ^tAine  mncmne, 
Agur  cuitteAnn  yé  tuAit>eAÓc  ppnneAC  ha 
cA]\cAnAct)Á.  11í  teAc  bui*óeAcup  Ain  -óurne 
•oei^beAjic  a  t>éAnAt>  Ain  ah  cé  t>o  -óéAnpvó 
Ai]\  é,  A511P  t)Á  ]\éi]\  pn  aii  cé  ir  mó  -00 
-óéAnrAÓ  5Aii  cnúc  te  cAi]\be  rAo^AtcA,  ir  é 
ir  mó  tÚAit>eAct>.  1p  iiia]\  pn  -oo'n  t>éi]\c  a 
■oéAncAn  Ai]i  ron  *0é  50  h-iomtÁn,  ir  í  ir 
Aoi]\t>e  tuAit>eAÓt).  -dcc  t>Á  m-bub  c^iei]^ 
Aon  riieóin  eite  a^ac,  cui]\im  a  5-cÁ]%,  ^tóijie 
•óíon'iAom,  110  mumceA]\-ÓA]'  rAo^AtcA,  a  ca 
•00  t>Aoiu\ct)  5Aii  mó]iÁn  CAi]\be  ;  t>o  bí  c]haii 
no  t>A  t>-c]UAn  t)i  cAittce  111  a  bi  aii  riiéit)  pn 
t>et)'  n'ieóm  toct>AÓ.  Dut>  ceA]\c  t>o  t>Aomib 
A1]\  A11  At)bA]\  pn  (51't)  50  m-beit>eAt)  cuniAim 
Aguf  munmceA]\t>Ap  caco]\]\ca)  a  n^níorii- 
a]\ca  CA]\cAiu\ct)A  a  beic  a  ^tuAireAct)  ó 
5]\Á*ó  "Oé  ;  oi]\  t>Á  éA^nunp  pn,  t)Á  m-beit>eAt) 
au  mumceA]\t>Ap  50  h-iomtÁn  pAO^AtcA  111 
beiúeAt)  Aon  tuAiúeAÓt)  ahh,  acc  An  oi]\eAt) 
A'p  cá  "oo  riiumnceA]\t)Af  ha  m-beAÚAijeAC 
a  corimui^eAnn  a  b-pÁi]\c  ^au  buAit>i]\c  ^An 
Aiiii]\ói-óceAc.  T)éA]\rA'ó  -oume.cuic,  mé  ahiac 
te  m'  coriiA]\r a,  Agur  nio]\  b 'Áit  tiom  beAim- 
u^At)  -óo  mÁ]\  00  ]\mne  ré  mo  t)iobÁit.  5An 
Airi]\up  ní  rénoi]\  "otnc  t)o  •ÓAoiu\ct)  a  c]iéi- 
51011  nÁ  5A11  Ai]\eAÓCAin  iiia]\  ]^eo  Á  beic 
Aim.  -<\i]\  Á  pon  pon  muiu\  b-ruit  c'mncmn 
50  h-iomtÁn  tei]%,  ní  coiík\]\ca  peirimeAC  mío- 
cA]\cAiiAct)A  co]\]\ui5e  t)on  c-rAriiuitc  ]'eo. 
1]"  mmic  iu\  bfóeAnn  ncA]\c  A15  t>ume  ai]\  hia 
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nAC  ctoc  nÁ  qtAnn  é,  A^ur  rnÁb]\AiceAnn  cu 
c'mncmn  ao  coriiAijitiúJA'o  Agur  ao'  corg  Á 
cÁ  cu  ]-&o}\  ó  peACAÓ.  &  o-CAob  eAfbA-ó 
beAnnACT»A  nÁ  LAbc\]\CA  ní  bei-óeA-ó  o'pAÓAib 
o]\c  é  "óéAnAt)  A11  uai]\  buó  0015  teAc  $u]\ 
niAptA  a  jeobcÁ  a  n-Áic.  Aw  cé  <xi]\  a  b- 
ruit  An  cionncA  ó  cuir  ir  oo  ir  cince  cop- 
nuJA-ó  Agur  uriituJAÓ  Á  óeAnA'ó.  UtngeAnn 
rib  Atioir  cao  a  ciAÍtuijeAnn  5]\Á*ó  Á]\  5- 
coriiA]ir A11 ;  -gun  Ab  í  Aicne  ir  510]\]\a  X)o 
5]\Á*ó  *Oé  í ;  Aguf  A1]\  A11  At)bA]\  fAti  $u]\  Ab  é 
5|\Á-ónA5-coTíiA]\pAn  aii  coriiA]\cAiroec\]\bcA 
a  beic  m  reitb  gjvcvó  T)é.  Th  ruA]\-riiumn- 
ceAjróA^  a  jtuAireAnn  ó  cAi]\be  pao^aLca, 
acc  ceAr  snÁo  oiaóa  or  ceAnn  oaohacoa, 
"oo  gtuAireAnn  rmn  cum  jac  Aon  oume 
o'AOtílÁlt  'UA  C01Í1  A]\pA  ;  oéAnAo  "óo  niA]\  buó 
n'iAic  tmn  a  •óéAHA'ó  óthnn  ;  ceA]\c,  Agur 
pÁi]\c,   A^ur  cruAigriiéit  a   ]\onm    teip    a 

O-CAob  A  COt)A,  A  étÚ,  Agtir  111-A   ]\1ACOA11U]\ 

^ur  é  rm  "oo  oéAnAO  te  5]\Áó  00  "Om,  a 
jeAttAnn  a  c]\ócAi]\e  1  11-Áic  C]\ócAi]\e. 

(Le  beic  A1]\  teAUAiiiAm.) 


VOCABULARV. 

AcÁ  AgAmn  [the  obligation]  we  have  =  ACÁ  o]\]\Ainn,  that 
we  owe  :  Aoi]\t>e  =  Air\t>e. 

nÁ  ptnL=:tiA6  b-ruiL,  mA]\A  b-ruiL,  where. 

■Oeig-riieom=t)eijÍ;-riiém  ;  the  eoi  in  meom  is  pro- 
nounced  nearly  as  nn  in  cuim.  11Á  cAicneocA"ó 
[LeAc]  =  nAó  •o-c.  11Á  cmLLreAt)  uaic  é  (nAÓ  t>-c), 
who  would  not  deserve  it  (the  good  wish)  from  you. 

.  .  oeA]\r€  leAC  pém,  you  would  say  to  yourself.  111  Ar\ 
jeALL  A1]\,  on  his  account.  O'fÁg.  c.  a.  t>.  o]\]\Aib 
a]\aoh,  left  the  impression  of  his  divinity  on  you 
both. 

O'rÁg  re,  Ai]\j;iot>,  or\,  beAnnAóc,  A^Aib. 

O'rÁj;   Te  p1<i11j    cLoó,   ihaLLacc    o]\]\Aib   (also    niAÍl. 

t    A5Aib.) 

<\iL,  pleasure.  11i  I1-Á1L  le  "Oia,  Liom-r'A,  le  ComÁr  A11 
]\ut>  pti  :  do  not  wish  that. 

pl&é,  CA]\CUipie,  5]\Á,Ó,  T)0  CAbA1]\C. 

or  a  cionn  rm,   moreover.     O'Á  ]*aiíiaiL  reo,   of  this 

kind,  such  as  this. 
T)A]\  n-0015,  by  my  certainty.     Cu]\  ruAr  x>e,  to  put  up 

of  it ;  to  refuse  to  accept  it.     DAiLL  =  bALLAib. 
1l1oi\uij,  in  dicts.,  to  extol,  to  exalt,  etc.j  to  grudge  is  the 

meaning  here.     11  í  •o'Á  uiójvuJAt)  Air\  0I11A  é,  it  is 

not  gnnlging  it  to  God,  a  mother  says,  whose  child 

has  died. 
1]"  é  1]-  beAg  le  ceAnn  reAbur  ah  cmn  eile  :  it  is  [a  fact 

that]  the  excellence  of  the  other  is  thought  too  little 

by  the  one  of  them  ;  i.e.,  one  wishes  the  other  to  be 

more  excellent. 


1r  é  A11  rjeub  ceAonA  é,  it  is  the  same  case.     fleioró 
ptAt>  [Le  céiLe],  they  agree.     ~S&x\  Aon  t>.  t)0  t>.  ah-. 
Á]\  5-c. ;  not  to  do  any  injury  against  our  neighbour. 
"Oo'n  coinA^^Ainn,  to  the  neighbour  is  the  more  com- 
mon  idiom. 
La5aca]\,  a  failing  ;  also  a  weahness,  a  fainting. 
A  poróneAih,   to  bear  with.     This  verb  is  not  in  dicts. 
roijro,   patience,  is  in  Munster,  roibtie,   and   the 
root  of  the  verb  akin  to  this  term,  rolbmj  or  roig- 
mt).     r°1511l'°  11ie>  A  "óeij-Lemb  lllhÁi]\e  atd  cuaii. 
CAt>5.     3ao-óaLac.       SubAiLceAf  =  ]uibAiLce,    joy, 
gladness.     r.  t)o  cu]\  A1]\,  to  put  gladness  on  him  ; 
to  make  him  glad,  or  joyful  [in  his  sorrow] ;  cungn  A111 
teir,  to  help  [with]  him.     A  -óéAiiAt)  tjuic  .  .  LeAC, 
to  do  for  you  .  .  to  you.  but)  iíiaic  LeAC,  that  would 
be  good  with  you  ;  that  you  would  wish.     CAibr eAÓ, 
proud,  glad.     'Oume  cAibreAÓ,  a  proud,  or  rather  a 
vain  person.     Hlí^geiL,  a  calumnious  story.    bliAHi- 
eAt>  111.  t>o,  used  to  happen  to  him.     The  meaning  of 
mifjeuL  above  is  O'Reillv's;    but  I  am  not  quite 
sure  it  was  what  the  preacher  meant.     1]'  mó]\  ah 
]'geuL  é  ;  ní  111  ó]\  An  rgéAL  é,  it  is  a  great  pity  ;  it  is 
not    a   pity  =  (it   is   a  good  deed).     I   suspect   the 
preacher  meant  a  mishap.     3Ari  1  cl1tN  &  LeAC-CAob, 
and  not  to  put  it  to  one  side,  i.e.,  out  of  the  way.     An 
UA1]\  a  b'p.  L.  é,  when  you  could  do  it.     •pj^éAib  — 
riAt>An,  or  riAbnuire,  a  witness.     CAbAin  rAe  n- 
t>eA]\A  (rA  t>eA]\A),  take  notice.     11i  ruLAi]\  t>uic, 
you  must ;  it  is  a  necessity  ;  it  is  not  an  option  with 
you. 
1r  1  but>  ceA]\c  t>o,   it  is  what  would  be  right  for  him ; — 
what   he  ought.     C1011   A1]\,   love  for.     nÁmig   t>o, 
reached  to   him  ;    liappened   to  him.     JAb.   cai]\1]', 
passed   him  by.     níop  501LL  An   ]\.   ro  o]\]\a,  this 
sight  did  not  affect  them.     JoiLLmi,  with  A1]\,  signi- 
fies  to  affect  injuriously,  as  food,  &c.     nío]\  b-pAt)A 
ju]\  501LL  A1]\  cLomn  rin  tllliAojnuir  ah   pAi]\5e 
t>oiihm.    510LLA  An  AmA]\Ám.    bub  é  rm.     I  think 
the  é  is  superfluous  ;  but>  pn  t)ume,  that  was  a  man. 
T)o  é]\eAii  ré  Le  n-A  LeijeAr,  he  bore  the  expense 
of  getting  him  cured.     C]\eAn  in  dicts.  is  to  buy,  to 
purchase  :    in  Waterford,  it  is  always  applied  as  in 
the   Sermon,   and  in   all  boolcs,   so  far  as   I   can 
recollect. 
^Lac  c]\uAi5iheiL  t>o  .  .  C]\ua§  tjo,  he  took  (felt)  com- 
passion  for  him,   pity  for  him.     'O'AiiiróeoncArhuiL, 
as  if  in  spite  of  one's  self.     It  is  very  likely  Father 
Meany  said  t>úinneAiiiinL,  reluctant  (•oúmne,  reluc- 
tance) :  these  two  latter  words  are  quite  common  in 
Waterford,   though   not  in   any  dictionary.     "O'aoh 
cuALLAct)  .  .  .  Lmn,  of  the  same  party  with  us  : 
•o'Aon  c]\eit)ioni  Lnm,  etc,  of  the  same  religion  as 
we  ;  ]\iah  A  oib]\e  ;  piAn,  in  Waterford,  is  the  mark, 
the  track,  etc. ;  the  rut  of  wheel,  ]\iah  noicLeAHi  ; 
the  track  of  the  foot,  niAH  coire  ;    ní  buróeAcup  A1]\, 
he  deserves  no  thanks  ;  111'  LeAC-b.  Aip,  he  scarcely 
deserves  thanks. 
1r  Aoi]\t>e=ir  Ái]\t>e,  the  highest,  the  greatest.     Cui]\nn 
1  5-CA]',  let  me  suppose.     "O'Á  eAgmuir  rm,  other- 
wise,  beAiinugAti  t>o,  to  salute  him. 
OAonAct»,  human  nature.     A1111,  recte  mnce.     Ai]\eAC- 
t>Ain,  feeling  :  in  the  West,  Ai]\eAét>AiL.     Co]\]\uije, 
emotion.     A'  11-Aic,  recte  m  aic,  in  return  for  it. 
Only  one-half  of  the  Sermon  is  given  in  this  impression. 
It  was  intended  to  give  the  whole,  with  a  scanty  glossaiy, 
but  Professor  Kuno  Meyer,  calling  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Gaelic  Union,  reminded  us  that  we  had  promised  to  pay 
special  attention  to  the  prepositional  pronouns  ;  in  com- 
pliance  with  his  wish,  we  have  abridged  the  text  in  order 
to  find  room  for  the  idiomatic  meanings  of  these  pronouns. 
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e<\cuti<\  4m  ^xn  s^otói^  4511  s  4111 
-án  n  51111  <\5<\c  tuuvó. 

-A  b-rAt>  rut  A]\  rmuAin  tiA  LoctontiAije 
A1]\  ceAÓc  50  1i-Ci]\mn,  nÁ  beoi|\  -00  ■óeAnAih 
•oe  rcoc  aii  ].'|\aoic,  t>o  corhnuig  1  111-OeutA- 
-oÁcab,  1  ii-t>eirceA]\c  djteAtin  S^otóc;  bí 
rAit)bi]\  50  teón,  rtiA]\  but>  reA]\  cionnr^An- 
cac,  conheA'OAC  é  A5  a  ]\Aib  cuit>  hiAic 
niAome.  tli  ]\Aib  "oe  rhuijujpn  A1]\  acc  Aon 
rhAc  AiiiÁm,  A^ur  ir  cói|\  t)o  ]\At>  £U]\  n'ió]\  é  a 
cion  ai]\.  -dcc  ir  AnAhi  bit>eAtm  hiac  ^AfOA 
Ag  acai]\  coi^itceAÓ,  Agur  b'é  rm  ■oÁtA  ha 
Sgotóige.  ÚÁ]\tA  "oo'n  peAn-tmme,  A1|\  caic- 
eAth  a  Ainiripe  t>ó,  50  t>ícciottAc,  rAoc]\AÓ,  50 
b-ruAi]\  ré  bÁr  Ain  11  ór  •oAomeA-ó  ah  c-rAo- 
JAit.  -An  c]\Ác  t>o  bí  ré  cujica  Aimr  ah 
uaij  A^ur  reitb  a^  A11  b-reA)\  05  ai]\  nAÓmur 

A  aca)\  ir  beAg  "OO  f AOlt   A1l  C-Ó^ÁIIAC  UAlb- 

|\eAÓ  ro  50  •o-aocrA'ó  teir  coibce  ah  c-ó]t 

A^Uf  A1l  C-AIJt^lOt)  gO  tél]\  t>0    rCApA'O,  AgUf 

bub  ttiJAit)e  "oo  liiAcciiAi'ó  ré  A1]\  a  nnhe  t>o 
rheupujjÁ».  Úacuij  ré  AoncAi  je  Agur  cónh- 
cionóit  Agur  caic  ré  a  0111*0  Ai]tt;i'o  50  pAt. 
^Vi|\  aii  ngnÁr  po  buAiii  ré  beAc;Án  btiA"ÓAn 
rÁ  jiéim  Ar.  -<\cc  a  n-tiiAij;  c]\enhre  Áipi^te 
ruAi)\  An  Scjotóg  é  rém  A5  t>ut  1  m-boccAi- 
neAcc.  *Oo  cua]\cuij  ré  5AÓ  cÚAinne  acju^ 
pott  'ha]\  "óóij  teir  gu]\  b'yeroi]\  t)  a  acai)\ 
Ai]\^iot>  t)o  cu)\  1  b-rotAÓ  Agur  bi  ré  t>'  Átj 
ai]\  50  b-ruAi]\  rÁirgce  rÁ  t)íon  ah  oge 
rpA]\Án  tÁn  t)'ó]\,  acc  but)  jeÁ]\]\  t>o  ]\éit)ci^ 
po  a  cei|"oionnA,  oi]\  1  11-ionnAO  iompót>  ó 
n-A  t>]\oic-beu),Aib  A^ur  a  teA-p  t>o  •oeunAth, 
1)'  AihtA  cionnr^Am  ré  aj\iY  ai]\  ót  A£Uf  A1|\ 
imi)\c  no  5U]\  ÓAitt  yé  a  áj;eA]\nAr,  a  ctú, 

AJ£Ur    A    1l'ieA)\       "Oob'  él^in    t)Ó    A    CAtAll'l    t)0 

cu]\  1  ngeAtt  A$ur  11  í  ]\Aib  gteur  a  pACA 
•óíot  Aige.  Acz  t>Á  hiéit)  aii  rhío|:oncún  t>o 
cAobAij  é  nío|\  bub  móit>e  í  a  ciAtt,  hia)\ 
teAti  ré  tuct»  piA-óut^  Agtir  ^ac  cteAÓt) 
•otccéittije  T)o  gnÁCAij  re  ó  h-a  óige. 

Lá  t)Á  ]\Aib  ]'é  a^  ceAcc  AbAite  50  cui]\- 
peAÓ,  ceAgrhAij  teip  Annp  ah  111-beAtAc,  1 
b-rogur  a  cije  rém,  reA]\  ao^^a,  bub  cop- 
muit  te  beic  '11-A  teAC-AiiiAt)Áii,  'n-A  puibe 


50  reAf5Ai|\  teAC-Af-c-pA|\*  t>e  ctoit>e  móji 
Aiciiiii.  X)o  cui]\eAt)A]\  cahic  Ai]i  a  céite. 
*OubAi|\c  A11  •oumepo,  Ag  CAbAi|ic  cei|'t)e  Ai]\ 
pém,  ^u]\  b'é  ah  c-Ainm  bí  A1]\,  ah  ^l^u^g^c 
1luAt>,  A511]'  50  ]\Aib  ve  cmneAihum  c]uiaití) 
Ai|\  ó  ]\U5At>  é  beic  cu^ca  ca]\  meÁt>on  t>o 
•oiptijib  t>'  imi]\c,  ^it)  11AÓ  in-bit>eAt)  Aige  50 
]\ó  ihmic  t>'Á  bÁ]\]\  acc  CAitteAihum  aju)" 
AnACAi]\.  *0'i:iAr]\ui5  t>e'n  Sgotóg  aii  mi]\eo- 
ÓAt)  ré  ctmce  teip.  *0'p]\eA5Ai|\  peipeAii  50 
n-t)eunrAt),  acc  hac  ]\ai1ó  púni  ^1)151-0  Aige. 
X)ubAi]\c  Ati  5]aiA5^c  1lUAt>  tei]' : — 
"VpréAn  ceA5Ap5t)obéA|\pAinn-|'epéin  -ouic^ 
Sca-o  -oet)'  ctnt)  óit  50  piAt ; 

nÁ  CA1C  t)'A1]\510t)  50  bAOCUAlb]\eAC, 

•Agur  A1]\  meipge  11Á  bí  jah  ciAtt. 
111  A]\  gu]\  mó]\  t)o  b-reÁ]\]\A  t>uic  ]\Aot 

*Oo  cAiceAih  tet)'  beut  1  m-biAt> 
'11Á  co)\óm  t>o  rcA]3At>  Ai]\  aohac 

^U]'  gA1l   AX^AC  ACC  All   t)él]\C  'll-A  blAlj." 

";;"  lt  is  stated  at  page  145,  Note  42,  in  an  appehdix  to 
the  "OiTDe  chLonme  CtnneAnn,"  pubíished  by  M.  H. 
Gill  and  Son,  1888,  that  tlie  compound  wdrds  LeAé-fiAn 
(pronounced  LeAC-Af-u-piAix),  westwards  ;  Ledé-ceA]'' 
(LeAc-Ap-ceAf), southwards;  LeAC-ciiAi'ó^LeAC-Ap-cuOii'ó), 
northward  ;  and  Le<xc-foi|\  (LeAc-Ap-c-^oin),  eastwards, 
have  "  entirelv  disappeared  "  from  tlie  modern  Irish  lan- 
guage  ;  and  that  "  northwards,  southwaids,  i\;c.,  are 
expressed  ó  cuaij,  o  ■óeAr1,  &c. "  This  groundless  and 
misleading  asseition  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
uncorrected,  for  the  fórms  LeAC-<.\r--c-pAn,  &c,  are  in 
common  use  among  the  Irish-spealdng  population  at  the 
present  day  in  West  Munster,  and  we  rind  these  words 
even  in  the  writings  of  our  best  modern  poets.  L  will  give 
some  instances.  The  first  is  a  tianslation  of  a  part  of 
Sarnuel  Lover's  song,  "  The  Land  of  the  \\'est,"  by  the 
celebrated  Irish  scholar,  the  translator  of  the  "Imitation 
of  Christ  '•' : —  • 

Shoin  cé  cÁ'11  oroce  Ai)\  ■oíbinc  Le  jnéin, 

A11  c\ii  einjeAn  50  LioniiiAn  a  poiLLj'e  'r  &  nénn. 

CÁ   •o-céit>eo>nn  ri  cuin  ringce  ?     CÁ   111-bíúeAn  ri  a' 

c|\iaLL? 
11o.c-ó-ceix)e<\n  fí  pÁ'ónAOi'óeACC  annrA  comn  úo  Leo>c- 

Ar-c-riÁn  ? 

Rev.  Daxiel  O'Sullivan. 

Cá  co|\inÁn  C01111  <\g  bojnAÚ  ílawhes  fíof, 
A'r  é  5411  1111,  50.11  n'ieATJj,  50,11  bLÁf/Ac. 
CÁ  LeAc-<\|'-c-]'iAn  1nt)iA  50  qwvmce, 
5A11  LiAb  oe'n  iin  cum  Leigi]'  a  g-cneA'ó  aca. 

Rev.  Wm.  English. 
111 Á  cAicmi-re  ca]-a  1  5-cionn  ]\Áice, 
Ai]\  m'f  aLLuhi5  5U|\  cÁfiiiA]\  1110  rgeut  (pron.  ]'5iaL), 
beiú  1110  cÁi]TOe  tnLe  1  n-eA|\A-o  5AC  LÁ  L10111 

AgUf  CU]'A  50  ]\ÁbAC  LeAC-A]--C-]"1A]\. 

Anonymqus. 

Ci  peALcAii  geAiinniAc  coi]'  c-]'Lcibe  LeAc-Ap-cuAit), 
50  b-ptnL  rose  A511]'  lily  C]\i  LÁpp  &  5]\uai-ó. 

Olu  Song. 
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"1r  niAic  ah  coriiAi]\te  í,"  A]\  ah  S^otó^, 
"t>Á  b-reuT>rAinn  a  ]\éi]\  t>o  TJeunAiii."  Out> 
•oume  niAC]\ArAc,  rgigeAiiunt  aii  Suuajac, 
bi  eotgAÓ  A1]\  cteAfAib  A^ur  rtijceib  t>]\aoi- 
■óeActiA  A1]\  a  ]\Aib  aii  Sgotó^  1  n-Ainbpor. 
11ío]\  rcAon  ré  ]\iaiíi  5A11  ah  cubAirce  rm  t>o 
cu]\  1  1151110111  An  uai]\  t>o  geobA-ó  ré  rAitt 
A1]\,  acc   111    p  eAT)A]\  An  S^otó^  é  beic  cAt- 

AOIfeAC.         ÚÓ5    A1l     5]1UA5AC    TUrtlje     A]'    A 

phócA,  A^ur  "oo  c]\oiiiAt)A]i  A1]\  iiin]\c.  "Oob' 
1AT)  nA  0011151  tt  bí  eAco]\]\A,  ah  5]\uaj;ac 
1Iuat>  "oo  cu]\  ceuT)  punc  1  n-AJAit)  co]\óme 
11  a  S^otói^e   acc  bub   jeÁ]\]\  t>o  teAn  teó 

5U ]\  buA-ÓAlj  A11  S^otóz;,  A^Uf  ]U1A1]\  ]'é  ^ah 
1llOltt  A1l    lÍlélT)  T)0  geAttAI^  T>Ó.       Ú]\1Att  A11 

S^otó^  t>'á  ci  5,50  meA"óA]\AC,ineAnnm  ac,  tÁn 
•oe  b]\í 5.  •dr  rm  Am ac  bí  ré  aj  rAJAit  céitte,. 
Aguf  a^  coniitionAt)  ^ac  niA^AtWÁ  ]\i£neré 
"PÁ   ceAiin   Ái]\eAiii  reACT>iiium  cia  buAit- 
reA-ó  1  t)-c]\eo  ha  Scotói^e  ah  tk\]\a  Íi-uai]\ 
acc  A11   5lu1ASA^  ^UAb.     Ua]\  éir  com]\Aró 
CAmuitt  t)óib  cu^  A11  5lltlA5Ac  cuijieAb   t>ó 
cum    ctuióe  t>'   imi]ic.       "  C]\eAT)   eiteoÓAt) 
cu,"  A]\  aii  Sgotó^,  "  mA  cui]\ceA]\  aii  ctuice 
o]\AmrA,   ói]\  ir    cói]\  50    t)-cui£;pmír    bun 
A^ur  rÁc  Á]\  njmó  ai]\  t>-cu]\"      "  1lí  A1]\  ai]\- 
510T)  imi]\eocAmuiT)  Anoir,"  A]\  aii  ^ua^ac, 
"acc  cui]ipmÍT)  A1]\  cÁijvoe  ha  cóniiceAii^Ait 
50  b-reicrit>mit>  cia  'ca  a^ahiii  aii  reA]\  ir 
reÁ]\]\."     "UÁ  50  mAic,"  A]\  aii  S^otó^.     1r 
Ai]ieAÓ  T)'  imi]\  ^ac  T)ume  "oíob  a  beA]\c,  50 
T)iAii,  T)icciottAc,  5U]\cÁmic  teir  ah  S^otóg 
buAb  "o'rA^Ait  rÁ  t>ei]\e.     "  X)ux)  h-otc  au 
riiAire rm  AgAmrA,"  a]\  ah  ^I^ajac,  "  Agur  ir 
T)óij  tiom  50  n-T>eÁ]WAir  reAtt    o]\m,   acc 
bit>eAt>  ajac  ;  T)eiiiini5im  tjuic  50  5-ctnceo- 
cait)  mé  An  cumAome  róf  teAC.     1nmr  "oaiu 
c]\éAT)  u\T)   iia  ^eAfA  ir  coit  teAc  t>o  cun 
o]\m."     "  CeAn^AtAnn  o]\c  hia]\  c]\om-UAtAc," 
a]\  aii  S^otó^,  "An  beAn    ir  bneAjcA  Aimr 
aii   "ooiiiAii   T)o  beic  a^ac  rÁm'  cói]\  a^  1110 
C15    rém     CAOicix>ior  ó    'n     tÁ   mÁ]\AC    50 
b-póffAt)  rné  í."     "  1r  c]\uait>  aii  b]\eic  i  "  a]\ 

All    5]\UA5AC,     "A^U]'    T)'Á    t)]U111ll    ]^111    CÁ1111   1 

5-C111Í15AC  Amiió]\.      -<\cc  cÁ  mumipn  tÁit>i]\ 
A5A111  50  b-reut)rAit)  me  cu  fÁrAu" 


iDut)  áca]Mc  bí  aii  Sgotój,  Agur  cui]\  ré 
aii  Annp^i  t>e  50  putciiiA]\  50  nui^e  niAiT)in 
aii  tAe  cmnce.  -di]\  ei^uge  ha  5]\éme  cÁnnc  Á 
fei]\bifeAÓ  cinii  T)0]\U1],  a  feom]\A,  Agup  t)ub- 
Ai]\c  50  ]\Aib  beAnuA]'At  buT)  T)eA]\AiiiAc  te 
mgeAii  ]\i  j  1  n-T)eitb  A^ur  1  5-c]\uc  a^  reic- 
eAiii    tei]'   ^1111^   ah    1i-AttA,    A^ur    nÁc  b- 

reACAIt)  p  A  lllAC^AlÍlUlt  ]\1A1l'l  1  1U-b]\eAT)ACt). 
X)UX)  CApAlt)  bí  A11  S^otóg  111  A  yOCA1]\. 
t)í      eAgtA      A1]\      T)-CÚp      AJ      A1l     11111  A01UA]'At 

]\oniie,  acc  t^bAi]\  yé  teici  50  ceAim]M, 
cneApoA,  Axuir  t)o  b'-f:eA]\  Átumn  cuniArAÓ  é 
rém.  T)'  inmr  rí  t>ó  mA]\  cui]\eA-ó  "o'pAÓAíb 
ui]\]\e,    "o'Á   h-AniiT)eoin,  a    íi-acai]\    aju]'    a 

111ACA1]1  T)']:Á5bAlt  AgUr  CeACC  A  C]\1Att  A1]1 
rín.         pófAT)  1AT)  Agup    CA1CeAT)A]\  A  rAOJAt 

50  peuniiiA]\  5A11  buAit>i]\c  nÁ  niAi]\T;  Aip 
reAt)  btiAbnA.  Uimciott  ah  ahia  pn  jtAc 
A11  S^otó^  -oúit  ia]\]\act)  eite  buAmc  A]*  aii 
n^luiA^Ac  1xUAt),  "  1]'  p'  mo  bA^tAmtnt-]^,'' 
A]\  a  beAn,  "50  b-ruit  ruAT)A]\  ah  "oontnp 
rúc  111Á  bibeAii  aoii  coiiituAt)A]\  ajac  50 
b]\Ac  A]\ír  tei]-  aii  n^l^uA^Ac  IIuat)."  -dcc  ní 
]\Aib  niAiceA]'  t)i  beic  aj  a  con'iAi]\tiuJAT) 
Ai]\  a  teAr. 

T)o  jtuAi]'  ré  A1]\  c]\áciióiia  Aoibnm  50 
]\Ámic  ]Aé  aii  Áic  ^1111]'  aii  n^teAnn  niA]i  bub 
jnACAÓ  tei]'  aii  n5]uiA^Ac  ptnge,  a^  rúit  te 
é  peicpn.     1lío]\    meAttAt)    é    m  a  •óócca]', 

1UA]\  bUT)  CApAT)  T)0  C01111  A1]\C  ]'é  A11    5]1UA5A^ 

Agti]'  é  Ag  "oeuiiAiii  pÚ5]\AT)  t)ó  rém.  Ó  '11 
Aicnebi  aca  ai]\  a  céite  ]\enii]\é  bub  ca]\a- 
t)Ac,  muinceA]\t)A,  ctn]\  ah  ^I^^S^^  fÁitce 
]\oin'i   aii   Sgotóig,  ^^y  t)'pA]:]\uij  cionnur 

CÁ]\tA  T)Ó  Ó  'n  UA1]\  "OeiglOnAC  CApAT)  A1]\  é. 
*0'A1C]Ur  A11  SgotÓg  t)0,  pOCAt  A1]\  Í-'OCAt,  T)0 
]tél]\  111A]\  T)0  bí.  -Ag  C]\ÁCC  t)Ólb  A1]\  jtuA1- 
peACC     A11     C-pAO^Alt,    t)'    AT>1ÍU11J     A1l    5?UA" 

^ac  iiac  ]\Aib  Aon  teijeAp  Aige  A1]\  a  ctAon- 
CAib  rém  ;  "  A^up,"  A]\  ]^é,  "  CÁ1111  ponnn'iA]\  te 
ctuice  mii]\c  A1]\  ha  ceA]\mAiT>ib  céAT)HA  bí 
eAT)]\Ainn  pÁ  -óeijionAij,  mA'r  Áit  teAC." 
1lio]\  ceAp-ouij;  mó]\Án  cacaiic  o'n  S^otóg 

A^U]'  C0],U15eAt)A]\    A1]\    11111]\C  A1l   C]\eA]'  UA1]\, 

Ai]t  ^^on  50  m-bemeAt)  ceAT)  a^  ^ac  ii-aoii  T)íob 
51't)  b'éb]\eicbut>  liiAictei]' t)ocu]\niA]\t)UAt- 
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gur  A1|\  a  coniÍAc.  T)ei]\  Án  ^eAn-focAl,  "  11  í 
1  ^-coriintn'óe  -bibeAii  "OóifniAt  V)uit>e  "o'Á 
pó]\vó,"  Agu]'  'o'féA'orAi'óe  An  cteA]'  céAOiiA 
t>o]\A'ó,  1  5-co]v\int<xct>,  t)-cAob  ]\ac  nASgot- 
óige  Agur  a  CATOjieAtri  teip  aii  h^HUAjac 
1ltiAt>.  "OÁ  geujtcúirije  ]\\oit  <\n  S^otó^  é 
réin  t>o  beic  'n-A  ^tijce,  bub  ctqxe  50  mó]\ 
An  ^nuAgAC.  Ua]\  éi]'  a  b-rAt>  •o'Aimrifi  "oo 
CAiceAiii  aj  nni]\c  a  n-AJAit>  a  céite,  ruAi]\  aii 

^pUAJAC    UtlAt)     A1l     tÁlÍU1ACt)A1]t.        be    C]\1C- 

eA^ÍA  Agur  buAit>]\eAt>  c]\oít>e  t>o  5]>eAt>  aii 

Sgotó^  a  borA  Agu]'  'oocuicpé  1  b-rAiincAi]\ 

[L-e  beic  A1]\  teAnn'iAin.] 

pÁT)iiiii5  ó  bni<\in. 


VOCABULARV. 

l)eA]\c,  s.  m.,  an  action,  a  deed,  a  trick,  also  a  load  ín 
the  shape  of  a  bundle.  bu'ó  h-oLc  An  beA]\c  00 
rojne  ré  onc,  it  was  a  bad  act  (or  turn)  he  did 
towards  you.  bhí  beA]\c  Luaó]\a  Aige  Ain  a  ■ónunn, 
he  had  a  bundle  of  litter  on  his  back. 

donnrgAtiCAc,  -cAige,  adj.,  industrious,  ingenious, 
diligent. 

nnnníjin,  s.  f.,  a  burden,  a  charge,  a  family.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country  this  word  is  pronounced 
1l1uini  joaI,  and  in  other  places  nitnni  jeA]\. 

C0151IC,   -ce,   s.  f.,  sparing,  saving;  CoigeALcAc,    adj. 

UAcniup,  s.  m.,  abundance;  though  this  word  is  in  com- 
mon  use  amongst  the  people  I  cannot  find  it  in  any 
dictionary. 

UAibneAé,  -nije,  adj.,  proud,  haughty,  vainglorious. 

Inriie,  s.  f.,  an  estate  or  patrimony,  also  land. 

ConmÁn,  Á111,  s.  m.,  noise,  sound,  rushing  sound. 

Oav\aio,  s.  f.,  displeased,  bei'ó  1110  cÁi]voe  mle  1  n-eA]\Ai'o 
Liom,  all  my  friends  will  be  displeased  with  me. 

llleÁoon,  s.  m.,  middle  or  centre,  also  means ; 
meÁóon  Íaoi,  mid-day,  meÁ-óon  oÍT>ce,  mid-night  ; 
leir  A11  meÁ'óon  ro  00  jvigneAr  é,  by  this  means  I 
did  it  ;  ía\\  meÁ'óon,  to  excess. 

•oiple,  gen.  id.  pl,  -Lije,  s.  f.,  a  die,  dice. 

CaLaoip,  s.  f.,  tricks  or  deceit  in  plaving  games ;  if 
CAtAoipeAC  An  •otnne  é,  he  is  an  unjust  person. 

C]\eó,  s.  m.,  \vay,  place  or  direction.  Cia  btiAiLreA'ó  1 
■o-cneó,  who  should  happen  to  come  in  the  way. 

111  Aire,  s.  f.  grace,  adorning  elegance,  beauty,  comeliness  ; 
bu-ó  h-oLc  aii  iiiAip  rm  AjAinr-A,  it  was  a  bad  effort 
on  my  part ;  btró  riiAic  aii  riiAife  rin  •otncre,  it  was  a 
good  effort  or  attempt  on  your  part ;  btvó  thón  ah 
riiAire  -01  An  oineA-o  rm  oibne  00  •óeuiiAtii,  it  was  a 
great  exertion  on  her  part  to  perform  so  much  work. 
This  idiomatic  phrase  is  very  much  used  throughout 
Munster  and  Connauglit  as  well. 

Cacaiic,  pl.,  cacahca,  CACAiicAige,  s.  m.,  inducing, 
•  pressing.  11io]\  ceArotng  ino]\Án  cacaiic  ó'n 
S50L015,  the  Sgolog  didnot  require  much  pressing  (a 
very  peculiar  idiom).  The  word  cacahc  is  very 
much  used  through  West  Cork  and  Kerry. 
JcAfA,  s.m.,  conditions  which  the  person  on  whom  they 
were  enjoined  was  bound  inevitably  to  fulfil ;  a  nice 
kind  of  Druidish  sorcery  explained  at  largc  by 
Reating. 


t)'Á  ■6]\iniii  ]"in,  on  that  account ;  tlluc  -oo  ruAi]\  bÁr 
oe  •órunm  a  coiLLce,  a  pig  that  died  in  consequence 
of  an  operation. 

t)o  CAobAi 5  é,  that  took  part,  favoured  or  leant  towards 
him. 

CAio]\eAiii,  s.  m.,  dealings,  companionship,  acquaintance, 
fellowship. 

CLeAr,  s.  m.,  turn,  trick,  exploit.  Oob'é  aii  cLeAr 
céA'otiA  AgAinne  é,  it  was  the  very  same  fact  or 
circumstance  with  us ;  ■oo  cuic  A11  cLeAr  ceAonA 
aiiiac  eA'0]\Ainne,  the  same  thing  happened  amongst 
us.     IIaoL,  the  term  used  for  sixpence  in  Munster. 

puA'OA]\,  s.  m.,  haste,  motion,  intention.  There  is  a 
local  proverb  in  West  Cork  which  says — '"CÁ  ■onoc- 
piAOA]\  rúc  niA]\  bi  rÁ  cA]DAiLLín  "OhóninAiLL,"  you 
are  intent  on  going  the  wrong  way,  like  Daniel's 
horse. 

t>eA]\AiiiAÓ,  adj.,  similar  ;  btró  oeA]\AiiiAc  Le  céiLeiAO, 
they  bore  a  resemblance.  It  also  means  handsome, 
comely — 1p  peA]\  oeA]\AiiiAc  é,  he  is  a  handsome 
man.  t)eA]\Aiii,  appearance,  similarity,  probability  ; 
cÁ  oeA]\Ath  A1]\  111  A]\  pgeuL,  it  is  a  probable  story. 
HÁbAc,  adj.,  manly,  generous  ;    •otnne  nÁbAc,  a  manly 

generotts  person. 
púm,  much.  This  word  is  known  to  nearly  every  Irish 
speaker  in  the  southern  half  of  Ireland,  but  is  not 
given  in  any  dictionary,  though  it  is  to  be  found  in 
manuscripts,  11  í  ]\Aib  póin  Ai]\gi-o  Aige,  he  had  not 
much  money. 


ecMiionn  ^n  cntnc. 

Of  Edmond  of  the  Hill,  or  of  the  lady  to  whom  he 
addressed  the  poem,  we  can  only  say  that  he  was  an  out- 
law,  a  native  of  Tipperary  or  the  adjoining  Limerick, 
flying  from  the  vengeance  of  the  law  to  some  other 
province  of  Ireland.  While  thus  a  fugitive,  he  gave  his 
affections  to  some  lady  ;  but  having  no  home  to  offer  her 
but  the  woods  of  his  native  province,  which  would  also 
supply  them  with  the  only  food  they  could  reckon  upon 
for  certain,  the  lady  very  prudently  declined  the  in- 
vitation  to  become  the  wife  of  a  rapparee.  This  version, 
with  literal  translation,  is  from  Baron's  "Harp  of  Erin," 
and  differs  in  only  a  few  words  from  Miss  Eroot's  version. 
\Ve  insert  it  in  the  journal  for  the  sake  of  our  young 
students,  the  published  ver.sions  being  very  scarce,  anil 
especially  for  the  sake  of  the  music,  which  has  been  given 
by  the  friend  who  had  supplied  that  for  "Kate  of 
Garnavilla." 

I. 

*\  cúit  Átumn  ■óeA]' 

ÍIa  b--pÁinni5e  5-CAf 
1p  b|\eA5  u\t>  py  5LAr  "°0  fúite  ; 

'S  50  b-yuit  mo  ó]\oit>e-p  t>Á  ftAt», 

111  a]\  a  "pnígp-óe  gAt», 
Le  bh<\t)Ain  n'ió]\  pvoA  A'],-oúit  te<\c. 

*OÁ  b-ftngmn-ri  6  ceA]\c, 

á\  beic  ]'ince  teAC, 
1]'  cv\t)C]\om  Y  1]^  peAf  tio  fuibAtt-Winn. 

'S  50  ]\éi5rmn  5Ac]^ai|\c, 

^5  éAtób  teni'  f  eA]\c, 

|-\\ul   COlttcib  A'  ^gAipeAt)   All   t>]\ÚCCA. 
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ii. 

'S50  ■oeninn  fém  a  bean, 
Cé  mó]\  é  vo  meAf, 
1f  nÁin  tiom  cú  •00111'  ■óiútcAt) ; 

'f  5u1l  í*5  cú  11lé> 

5^\n  ftÁmce  A5A111, 
'r  5A11  rÁc  nÁ  co]\  aij\  mo  fiubAtcAib. 

'tlí  t)ÁnA  mo  tÁrii, 

'S  if  |\ó  jrÁiceac  mo  5f<vó, 
&  jjiÁ-ó  jit  mÁ  bíóeAnn  cu  a  fiúbAt  teAiii, 

Sé  é-Amonn  ah  cntnc 

^XcÁ  A^AC  A1111, 

'S  ir  •OAOji  Aiioif  Ann  a  •óúcai-ó. 

III. 

'Sa  jfÁ-ó  'fA  curtiAinn, 

'S  a  5|iÁ-ó  ^ac  n-oume, 
&  t)-c]\iAAttfÁ  re^t  oon  1Í1úiíiahi  tiom 

111  a]\  a  b-rAgmAÓir  50  ■oeniim, 

Céot  Agur  imi]\c, 
1r  UAifte  ua  b-yeA]\  a  fÚ5fAt>  ' 

Caoj\a  cuitmn, 

S<míiat>  oguf  bioU\f, 
btÁc  A^uf  btAf  ha  11-ubAtt; 

pt<\mroA  be'n  -ouitteAbcvf, 

'púmn  A^ur  co]\Ainn, 
^X^ur  rÁr ac  50  muttAc  gtúme. 

IV. 

'Sa  bÁb  cneAft>A  caoiiíi, 

T)o  pÁi]\c  tevMii  nÁ  rgAoit, 
'S  50  rnÁiiifumn  ah  CAÓi"oe  At>  "óéijj-ri  ; 

'S  50  m-b'feA]\  ]\teAin  t>o  jeAii, 

-dj]\<vó  51 1  ha  b-veA]\, 
'11Á  Á]\ur  iia  nAom  'nÚAin  éA^fumn  ! 

06 !  ir  ctÁc  ÍAg  t)o  bim, 

'S  mo  ftÁmce  t>Á  fnvóeArii 
t,e  5]\Áx>  ceA]\c  Wn  mriAOi'oo  c]\éig  mé  ; 

'S  cat)  b'  Áit  tiom  "o'a  liiAOTóeAiii, 

-úcc  rtÁn  teAc  a  liiAom, 
O  -o'rÁ^bAir  mé  ai]\  díc  ha  céitte. 

V. 

'S  t>o  béA]\VAinn  aii  teAbcvf, 

5<\n  bfei^  T)uui  te  ronn, 
50  n-x)éAtirAinn  cú  C05AÓ  ca]\  céAt>  beAn, 

'S  50  nAcvAmn  teAc  Anonn, 

Uau  UfeÁn-iiunf  ua  t>-conn, 
'S  50  "o-cnéigvmn  aii  t>oriiAn  50  téi]\  o]\c. 


1T1a]\  a  n--oéA]\f  avó  cú  a  n-Am, 

50  11-eAtócAvo  cú  tiom. 
1f  c]\éic  mife  fAnn  5A11  éireAÓc, 

1TlAn  Aé]\-jeitc  a  n^teAnn, 

5aii  éi]\nii  5A11  meAbAi]\, 
Paoi  ^éA^Aib  ua  g-cjwmn  ahi'  uoiiau. 

VI 

'S  if  mifi  acá  tA^, 

'S  ahi'  cnovóe  cÁ  ah  cneAt), 
'S  if  t)eimm  11  ac  jau  "oahi  fAefiorh, 

"Le  1i-ioniA]\CAit)  feA]\c, 

T)o  ptúf  ua  m-bAii, 
'S  a  piob  mA]\  eAtA  A1]\  Aon-toic ; 

&  t>tAóice  t)Aicce, 

CÍOfCA  CAfOAt), 

StíomAÓ  fnAfOA  c\\ Aobdó, 

'S  mA]\  a  b-fui£it>  111  e  ó  ceAnc 
&  beic  fínce  teAc, 

1f  t>eirinn  511  ]\  gA]\  ah  c-éu^  -00111. 

VII. 

11 AC  A^AHl-fA  CÁ  A11  f^éAt 

1f  meAfA  fAci  aii  ngfém, 
&\\\  mATom  'f  me  a  t)-cúif  m'óige; 

O  'f  $u]\  feA]\b  jac  óaii 

&  tAb]\Af  teif  f  ém, 
-dif  cuffAÓ  nó  A1|\  CAeb  hióiia. 

*Oo  fmneAt)  111  é  ó]\eAc, 

'S  t>o  fÁfUi^eAt)  mo  neAt), 
&§uy  t>  'fÁ^bAb  111  é  5A11  Aon  neAC, 

'S  mÁ  cÁ  fni  a  ceAcc, 

^Xn  fUAÓc  a  n-t)UM5  ah  ceAif, 
-d  ]\úm-feA]\c  mo  beAmiAcc  fém  teAC  ! 

EDMUND  OF  THE  HILL. 
1. 

O  beautiful  pretty  head, 

Of  the  curling  ringlets, 
Fine  and  blue  are  thine  eyes  ; 

And  that  my  heart  is  wasting, 

As  a  gad  vvould  be  spun, 
For  a  great  long  year  expecting  thee. 

If  I  could  get  vvith  propriety, 

To  be  lying  vvith  thee, 
Light  and   nice   vvould   I   vvalk ; 

And  that  I  vvould  clear  away  every 
thicket, 

Stealing  off  vvith  my  love, 
U-nder  vvoods— scattering  the  dew. 
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ii. 

And  indeed,  O  woraan, 

Though  great  the  estimation  of  thee, 
It  is   a  shame  that  thou  shouldst  forsake 
me  ; 

And  that  thou  hast  left  me, 

Without  health  with  me, 
And    without    any   cause    or   rest    in    my 
walkings. 

Not  bold  is  my  hand, 

Too  timid  is  my  love, 
My    bright   love   if  thou   comest   walidng 
with  me; 

Itis  Edmund  of  the  Hill, 

That  thou  hast  here, 
And  proscribed  is  he  now  in  his  country. 

III. 

And  O  love,  and  O  darling, 

And  thou  love  of  everybody, 
If  thou  wouldst  travel  a  while  to  Munster 
with  me; 

Where  we  would  get,  indeed, 

Music  and  play, 
And  the  noble  of  men  in  amusement ; 

Berries  of  holly, 

Sorrel  and  cresses, 
Blossom  and  taste  of  the  apples ; 

A  plant  of  the  foliage, 

Under  and  over  us, 
And  herbage  to  the  top  of  the  knees. 

IV. 

And  O  babe,  quiet,  mild, 

Thy  attachment  with  me  do  not  break, 
And  that  I  would  swim  the  tide  after  thee, 

And  that  I  would  rather  have  thy  love, 

Q  you  bright  love  of  men, 
Than    the   abode   of  the  blessed  when    I 

would  die. 

Alas  !  feeble  and  weak  do  I  be, 

And  my  health  spinning  away, 
Through    real   love   for   the   woman    who 
forsook  me ; 

But  wherefore  do  I  recite  it ; 

Oh  !  farewell  to  thee,  my  darling, 
Since  thou  hast  left  mebereft  of  my  senses. 


And  I  would  give  the  book  \i.e.  swear] 
Without  lie,  to  thee,  with  earnestness, 
That  I  would  select  thee  out  of  a  hundred 
women  : 


And  that  I  would  go  with  thee  over, 
Past  the  strong  sea  of  waves, 

And  that  I  would  forsake  the  whole  world 
for  thee. 
If  thou  dost  not  say  in  time, 
That  thou  wilt  steal  away  with  me, 

Weak   and    feeble   am    I    without    power, 
Like  a  maniac  in  a  glen, 
Without  mind,  without  memory, 

Under  the  branches  of  the  trees  alone. 

VI. 

And  'tis  I  that  am  weak, 

'Tis  in  my  heart  there  is  the  sob, 
And  it  is  certain  that  not  near  to  me  is  relief ; 

With  excess  of  love, 

For  the  flower  of  women, 
And  her  neck  like  a  swan  on  a  single  lake, 

Her  locks  beautiful, 

Combed,  ringletted, 
Glossy,  polished,  bushy. 

Ánd  if  I  will  not  get  of  right 

To  be  lying  with  thee, 
It  is  certain  that  near  me  is  death. 

VII. 

And  is  it  not  I  that  have  the  story, 

Which  is  the  worst  under  the  sun, 

In  the  morning,  and  in  the  beginning  of  my 

youth  ? 

0  bitter  is  each  bird, 
That  speaks  by  itself, 

On  a  moor,  or  on  the  side  of  a  bog. 

1  have  been  ruined! 

My  nest  has  been  plundered ! 
And  I  have  been  left  without  anyone! 

And  if  that  is  coming, 

The  cold  after  the  heat, 
My  dear  love!  my  own  biessing  with  thee. 

Note. — £Ainíge  in  the  second  line  is  gen.  plur.,  which 
is  very  often  like  the  nom.  plur.  ;  and  I  suspect  the  pi  let 
said  11A  ti-i'ibl<\,  in  the  third  stanza,  as  he  said  gliíine 
instead  of  g'lún.  yÁr ac,  herbage,  as  in  this  third  stanza, 
is  applied  in  Munster  to  pasture  reserved  until  the  cows 
have  calved. 

P.S. — 1f  náin  Liom,  stanza  II.  =  I  am  ashamed  : 
literally  it  is  a  shame  with  me. 

&  •o-cniallr-i,  stanza  III.  =  ah  t)-c.  =  wouldst  thou 
travel?  wouldst  thou  come?  Not  if  thou  wouldst 
travel,  Tilo  flámce  x>'Á  fnvóeAih  (better  f-níurii), 
stanza  IV.,  my  health  spitining  away.  In  Munster,  agá 
fé  •o'Á  fniorii  AinAc,  is  said  of  a  peison  in  consumption, 
br  pining  away.  The  verb  is  not  in  dicts.,  but  rníorh, 
heaviness,  sorrow,  is  in  0'Keilly. 

Uo^n,  out  of,  stanza  V.,  beyond.  ijo  n-e<iloc<i,  id. 
recte,  50  n-e&i-ócAi'ó  future  tense,  that  thou  wilt  steal 
(elope).  Stanza  \'ll.,  "  In  the  morning  and  I  in  the  be- 
ginning,"  etc. 
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eanion    _.'  ciunc. 
Moderate  íinie  ;  with  feeling. 


_0 — C— ^^ v__-___# ____.__#_  __,_._ 


b-rÁin-nij;e   cc_if     1f       bneAJ;  1A_  'fif  t,L„f  _o 


|z_^-_^-_-^-=_^j-_^^--^-T^^: : 

_______  _^__^__q_i_ÍT_#___L_#-_^T__#  ___ 

f  tnL-e  ;  'S50  b-f  tnL  1110       é|\oi  _e  -  f  1     __  f  Lat>  ;  111  &\\  _ 


itl 


__==^_z_g_^___^: 
#i_#=___=__#__:j_ 


frn'j;  -  fi_>e  j;ao,     Le  bLiAÓAin  rhón  f  ad'  _ 

:^_=z_=a==^ 


fúiL  teAC.  T)Á        b-pAigmn  -  p       ó  éeAuc,   <\ 

!E|i__Í=fJ#=^^| 


beiúfin-ce  Le_c,     1]-  eA.-cnom 'flf      T>e_f  -oo 


3 


**■ 


3^- 


ft   n  n 


-^ 


■*-E^ta3 


*===?: 


fiúbAL-f Aiun,  'S50    féi  j-finn  jac  tjaiuc  A5     é_-Ló_ 


=:_\=:í_=^a==^=_q^===== 
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Lem'feAf\c,f:AOi      coiLL-cib  a'  rjAip-eA.  '11  ,o|vúcc-a. 


oi'óe  ctomne  utnruMnn. 

THE  FATE  OF  THE  CHILDREN  OF 
TUIREANN. 

EDITED  FOR  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE 
PRESERVATION   OF  TIIE  IRISH   LANGUAGE. 

By  Richard  J.  0'Duffy,  Hon.  Sec. 


Of  this  work  Mr.  0'Duffy  tells  us  tliat  "  the  Irish  text 
was  once  printed  some  years  ago  in  the  Atlantis,  vol.  iv. 
This  text,  with  a  translation,  was  edited  by  Eugene 
Q'Curry,  M.R.I.A.,  from  a  MS.  in  his  possession.  .  .  . 
I  have  edited  this  text  principally  from  a  MS.  written  in 
a  neat  and  legible  hand  by  one  William  Casey  of  Tralee. 
...  I  collated  it  carefully  with  two  very  good  copies  of 
the  story  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy." 

Professor  0'Curry  says,  in  his  brief  introduction  to  this 


tale  in  the  Atlantis,  that  his  version  was  "  the  best  now 
procurable."  Ile  did  not  make  a  critical  or  school-text 
edition  of  the  story  :  he  made  no  corrections  for  which  he 
had  not  authorities  in  the  two  other  fragments  of  the  story 
which  he  mentions.  He  makes  no  allusion  whatsoever  to 
the  two  copies  in  the  Roval  Irish  Academy,  wliich  Mr. 
0'Duffy  calls  "  very  good "  ones,  but  which  Professor 
0'Curry  knew  to  be  quite  worthless.  The  truth  is,  two 
worse  Irish  MSS.  there  are  not  extant,  and  that  is  saying 
as  much  as  can  be  said  as  to  their  character.  Casey's 
MS.  I-have  not  seen,  nor  have  I  heard  it  describéd  from 
other  quarters ;  but  I  have  heard,  from  a  trustworthy  source, 
that  the  writer  (W.  Casey)  was  a  really  bad  scribe,  whose 
spelling  was  nearly  phonetic,  and  his  MS.  full  of  contrac- 
tions.  That  Casey's  MS.  was  very  bad,  Mr.  O'Duffv's 
version  proves  beyond  controversy. 

The  story  must  have  been  written  originally  in  lan- 
guage  a  good  deal  older  than  that  in  use  now  and  for  a  long 
time.  It  has  been  very  much  modernized,  but  many  of  the 
older  forms  have  been  retained  by  the  modern  scribes  : 
and  of  these  antiquated  forms  the  present  editor  has  given 
no  explanation  :  of  this  we  shall  give  an  instance  imme- 
diatelv.  Had  Professor  0'Curry  edited  the  story  as  a 
class-boolc  for  schools,  he  could  very  easily  have  made  a 
correct  text ;  but  to  do  this  Mr.  0'Duffy  was  incapable, 
and  in  nearly  every  instance  in  which  his  version  differs 
from  0'Cuny's,  the  change  is  for  the  worse.  One  peculi- 
arity  of  the  older  version  is  the  almost  universal  absence 
of  eclipses ;  this  defect  the  present  editor  has  repaired, 
and  it  is  very  nearly  the  sum  total  of  his  improvements. 

"  I  have  drawn  fully  and  freely  upon  O'Cui  ry's  trans- 
lation,"  says  Mr.  0'Duffy.  In  plain  English,  he  took  the 
dictionary  in  his  hand  and  changed  0'Curry's  words  for 
some  synonymous  ones,  and  very  seldom  for  the  better. 

The  most  faulty  part  of  Mr.  0'Duffy's  method  ot 
editing  is  the  hinting  of  faults  in  O'Donovan  and 
0'Curry's  work>,  and  occasionally  misrepresenting  them 
to  make  these  hints  apply  :  of  this  also  we  shall  give  an 
instance  or  two  shortly.  A  gentleman  of  abilitv,  as  well 
as  of  honesty  and  patriotism,  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Irish  Language, 
believes  that  the  errors  in  the  Society's  publications  are  a 
real  good,  inasmuch  as  they  have  brought  out  the  correc- 
tions  of  them  in  the  Gaelic  Journal.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  corrections  will  do  good,  and  so  we 
proceed  with  them.  The  numbering  of  the  paragraphs, 
the  text,  translation,  etc,  are  from  Mr.  O'Duffv's  edition, 
unless  otherwise  specified. 

Par.2.  "Cuinfi_fúiL,"  !<ye\villputaneye."  No:cuin- 
fit>  is  3rd  pers.  sing.  feet  ;  cuínp'ó,  is  2.  plur.jjv  will  put. 
SúL  is  also  wrong  ;  it  is  gen.  plur.:  rúite,  or  fúL_,  the 
gen.  sing.  is  required  here.  The  same  error  is  in  Vocabu- 
lary. 

Par.  4.  "  _>o  fíon  niiA_  a  fAt>  .  .  .  _o  LÁ11Í1  eiLe  t>o 
cAbAinccuije;  A5upoofío|\A-óCuACAT3e TíAnAnu  uiLe," 
"  Miach  sought  another  arm  of  equal  length  to  give  him, 
and  all  the  Tuatha  De  Danaan  were  sought.  (I.)  fíon 
and  f  íonA _  should  be  f  in  and  f  if\e_._.  This  verb  has  the 
two  meanings,  to  ask  for,  and  to  seek.  (2)  Miach,  the 
physician,  asked /or  the  hand,  but  did  not  go  seek  for  it. 
(3)  '"Oo  fion_o,"  "were  sought,"  is  past  passive  and 
should  not  be  aspirated.  (4)  "  t)o  cAb_i]\c  cuige," 
could  not  by  any  twisting  be  made  to  signify  "  to  give 
liim  ;"  this  would  be  "  _o  cAib_i]\c  _o."  "  _o  c_b_i]\c 
cuige  is  "  to  bring  to  him  ;"  but  here  it  has  a  passive  sig- 
nification,  "  to  be  brought 'to  him."  (Joyce's  Gr.,  p.  112, 
rule  12) 

Par.  4.  "  buL  _'iAf\r\_i_  Loff_  ;"  "  to  go  in  search  of 
herbs."  This  is  a  mistranslatión  of  the  original,  which  is 
itself  wrong.     LoffA  is  an  antiquated  form  of  L«fA  01 
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Lor a,  gen.  sing.  of  Lur  or  Lor,  an  herb  ;  if  the  sing.  LorA, 
was  intended  liere,  this  should  be  explained  for  learners, 
and  it  should  be  translated  an  herb,  If  lierbs  were  meant, 
the  gen.  plur.,  which  is  the  same  as  the  nom.  sing.,  Lur  or 
Lor,  should  be  employed,  as  it  is  by  OCurry.  This 
edition  of  the  tract  was  four  years  in  preparation,  and 
there  should  not  have  been  a  single  error  in  it. 

Par.  4.  "  1r  veÁnn  A11  Lahíi  tjo  ruiTJiuJATJ  ;"  "I  prefer 
to  set  the  arm."  Not  at  nll  :  "  It  is  better  to  set  the  arm  " 
is  the  translation.  liad  liom  been  put  after  peÁi\r>,  all 
would  be  right. 

Par.  5.  "  <3-Ai\r<AifJ,"  "of  spring,"  should  be  eAr»|\Aij. 

"  O11  ceAtni,"  "from  his  head."  This  should  be  ó  11-4 
ceAnn. 

Par.  5.  níon  iioccat>  a  ii-iohatj  caca  ha  cómnAic  aii 
cLoifJeAih  pn,  iona  111-beic  neAnc  ninÁ  feoLcA  a  n  aou 
tda  b-fAic-peATJé,  oa  m-biAfj  ha  ajaitj." 

(1)  11a  shottld  benÁ,  or;  (2)  m-beic  shottld  be  m-biAfj  ; 
(3)  reolcA  should  be  reoÍA  ;  (4)  tja  should  be  tj'á,  of 
those  who  ;  (5)  tja  sliould  be  tja,  if;  (6)  11A  should  be 
'11  a,  or  m  a,  in  his. 

Mr.  0'Duffy's  translation  of  the  pa^sage  is  :  "That 
sword  was  never  unsheathed  in  tiie  place  of  battle  or 
combat,  in  which  there  wottld  be  (bttt)  the  strength  of  a 
iooman  (left)'m  the  person  who  saw  it,  or  was opposed to  it." 

When  Thomas  Moore  saw  the  vohtminotis  Irish  MSS. 
with  Professor  O'Currv,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  had  no  right 
to  undertake  the  writing  of  an  Irislí  history."  Loolúng 
at  the  passage  above,  and  at  his  rendering  of  it,  Mr. 
O  Duffy  ottght  to  say  to  himself :  "  Nature  never  intended 
me  as  an  instructor  of  youth  in  Irish,  nor  as  an  editor  of 
Irish  books  of  any  kind." 

First  of  all,  reoL  is  a  bed,  and  Ltnje  reoLA  or  Lmje 
reoiL,  child-birth,  literallv,  lying  abed  :  cÁ  p  '11A  Ltn  je 
f  eóLA  is  the  Connaught  expession,  I  believe,  for  she  is  011 
her  accouchement  ;  and  in  Waterford  they  say,  CÁ  rí'tiA 
Lmge  feoiL  (pronounced  Ltn  je,  cheol).  ln  St.  Patrich's 
Prayer-Book,  p.  147,  we  find  :  "  Ar\  c-Am  x>o  cÁmic  Atn 
Lmje  reoiL,"  when  the  time  of  delivery  had  come.  "  Bttt 
Mr.  O  Duffy  could  not  be  expected  to  be  acqttainted  with 
these  things,"  some  one  may  say.  Certainly  not.  Bttt 
had  he  a  right  to  undertake  the  editing  of  the  book,  or 
the  misleading  of  ottr  yotmg  students  ? ''  But  he  is  more 
inexcusable  still.  In  the  Atlantis,  which  Mr.  0'Duffy  had 
before  his  eyes,  Professor  0'Curry  translated  the  passage 
thus  :  "That  sword  was  never  bared  on  the  scene  of  a 
battle  or  combat  in  which  so  mttch  strength  as  that  oí  a 
woman  in  child-birth  would  remain  to  anv  peison  who  saw 
the  sword  who  was  opposed  to  it."  Professor  0'C'urry  is 
almost  Hterally  correct  ;  why  did  not  Mr.  0'Duffy  copy 
him  literally  ?  The  phrase  :  íl  or  who  was  opposed  to  it," 
is  equally  wrong  in  0'Duffy's  translation.  Two  classes 
were  rendered  helpless  by  the  enchanted  sword,  according 
to  this  translation  :  "thoss  who  saw  it"  (whether  opposed 
to  it  or  not),  and  those  who  were  "  opposed 'to  it."  What  the 
text  says  is  :  "  any  one  whosaw  it,  ifit  were  against  him." 
In  this  section  5,  too,  riofJA  should  be  rige  ;  and  L1A5 
should  be  L1A5,  or  L105,  or  LéAg,  or  Leuj  :  Liaj  is  not  a 
stone.  CAicneAiiiA  is  not  the  gen.  of  CAicneAih,  splen- 
dottr,  but  CAiciiim  or  CAicnenhe. 

Par.  6.  "  Tj|\eAiii  n'io-OAncA  iiiíf5iAn'iAc,"  "a  grim,  ill- 
loolíing  band."  'OneAiri  is  a  mas.  noun  ;  tlie  adjectives, 
therefore,  should  not  be  aspirated.  0'Curry  has  the 
article  ah  before  T>i\eAiii,  and  the  omission  of  it  by 
0'Duffy  wottld  tell  an  Irish  scholar  that  tlie  editor  did  not 
know  Irish.  The  Irish  idiom  requires  the  article  ah  the, 
in  various  positions  where  the  indefinite  article  would  be 
used  in  English  :  tjo  coucATjAn  ah  Laoc,  ah  beAii,  aii 
L0115,  where  the  English  speaher  would  say,  they  saw  a 
/       warrior,  a  lady,  a  ship. 


Par.  7.  "  T_)o  jeAbAinAOfone  &.\\  mAnbATj,"  "  we  would 
receive  our  death."  No  ;  the  verb  is  future,  "  we  shallre- 
ceive:"  the  cond.,Tjo  jeAbAm Aoipie,  should  be  used  here. 

Par.  7.  '"  '11A  mo  ceAÓCAib  fém  [tjotjuL];"  "rather 
than  my  own  ambassadors." 

In  this  little  passage  we  find  three  mistahes  :  (1)  ceAcc, 
as  a  noun,  signifies  coming,  arrival ;  it  never  signifies  mes- 
senger,  and  it  has  no  plutal.  (2)  CeAÓCA,  gen.  and  plur. 
id.,  signifies  messenger,  ambassador,  and  its  dat.  plur.  is 
ceAÓCAib,  the  word  in  the  text  :  and  (3)  this  word  shottld 
be  the  accus.  plttr.  ceACCA,  being  the  object  before  the 
inf.,  tjo  TJuL.  Bttt  the  ertors  and  misrepresentations  do 
not  stop  here.  Illiterate  scribes  ttse  the  dat.  plur.  for 
the  nom.  and  accttsative  plur.  as  in  the  instance  above, 
jttst  as  an  illiterate  English  speaker  wottld  say,  "  we  writes," 
and  so  011.  The  professors  of  the  New-Irish,  at  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  finding  they  cannot  master  the  grammars 
of  O'Donovan  or  Joyce,  misrepresent  them,  and  then  find 
fault  with  what  they  have  misrepresented.  Such  is  the 
case  here.  At  p.  163,  Mr.  0'Duffy  says  :  "  The  text 
affords  numerotts  instances  of  the  use  of  the  dat.  plur.  for 
the  nom.  plur.  :  and  even  in  the  spolcen  Irish  of  the  present 
day  its  use  is  by  no  means  confined,  as  (J1  Donovan  con- 
sidereditwas,  to  the  county  of  Kerry.  A  correspondent  (Mr. 
ThomasDevine,of  Youghal)infoims  methatin  the  counties 
(»f  Waterford  and  Cork,  speahers,  instead  of  saying,  '  ca  n  a 
pn  Aiinro,'  prefer  "cÁ  ha  peAnAtb  '  (pronounced  farr-iv) 
'Aimro.'  Again,  '  CAU115  ha  fe<\nAib  ApceAc  cúJAiti  ; 
ni'L  iia  peAnAib  Le  •ouLahh;  ca  b-ftnL  ha  jreAnAib  ?  ' 
are  instances  of  its  daily  occurrence  in  the  spolten  lan- 
gttage."  This,  certainly,  is  worth  studying.  Now,  what 
O'Donovan  said  (Ir.  Gr.,  p.  83)  was  :  "  The  termination 
tb  of  the  dative  plur.  is  seldo/n  used  in  the  spoken  Irish  of 
the  present  day,  except  in  the  cottnty  of  Kerry,  where, 
however,  it  is  as  often  tnade  the  termination  of  the  nom. 
plttral.  .  .  Mr.  Patrich  Lynch,  who  had  a  native  know- 
ledge  of  the  modem  Irish,  siates,  in  liis  Introduction  to 
the  Irish  Langttage,  that  '  a  man  wotild  be  laughed  at  in 
the  country  were  he  to  say,  cAbAin  péur»  tjo  ha  cAipLib, 
or  tjo  iia  CApALLtnb,  give  hay  to  the  horses,  instead  of 
CAbAin  feun  tjo  ua  cApmLL.'  However,  feAn,  a  man,  and 
a  few  other  monosyllabic  words  are  an  exception  to  the 
above,  as  we  say,  11A  feAv-Aib,  or  iia  veAnAib,  tjo  ua 
peAnAib,  &c,  &c. "  O'Donovan  said  what  was  and  is  per- 
fectly  trtte,  "  that  the  termination  ib  of  the  dat.  plur.  is 
seldom  used  in  the  spoken  Irish,  except  in  Kerry."  And 
he  qttoted  Patrich  Lynch  correctly,  who  intimated  that 
y eAnAib  is  ttsed  in  the  nom.  and  acctts.  plttral. 

Reader,  Mr.  0'Dttffy's  words  here,  and  in  other  places, 
are  worth  yottr  attentive  study.  Bttt,  first  of  all,  ask 
yottrself  what  do  you  understand  them  to  imply.  First, 
that  the  dative  plttral  for  the  nom.  plural  is  used  in  the 
spoken  langttage  outside  Kerry.  Next,  that  O'Donovan 
said  it  was  not.  And  then,  that  Mr.  Devine  contradicts 
O'Donovan  ;  and  from  these  premises  you  are  expectei  to 
infer  that  the  dat.  plttr.  for  the  nom.  plttr.  is  not  at  all 
bad.  This  is  a  tissue  of  misstatements.  r;eAi\Aib,  in  the 
spoken  language,  is  used  throttghout  Munster  for  thenom. 
plur.  pn,  just  as  methinks  and  other  such  expressions  are 
used  in  English.  Tliis  is  the  only  dat.  plur.  so  used  out- 
side  Kerry.  This  O'Donovan  said,  arid  it  is  the  literal 
truth.  As  to  Mr.  Devine,  he  speaks  for  himself  in  a  letter 
to  the  writer.  "  Mr.  ODuffy  does  not  state  that /said 
that  the  use  of  the  dat.  plur.  for  nom.  plur.  'was  by  110 
means  confined  to  Kerry,'  bttt  he  stales  it  himself. 
peAr«Aib  is  the  only  dat.  plur.  for  nom.  plur.,  that  I  know 
01  in  the  spoken  language  in  wliich  ib  is  fully  pronounced." 
When  the  dat.  plur.  in  bad  MSS.  is  wiittenfor  nom.  plur., 
"I  did  not  say  that  the  ib  was  pronounced,"  adds  Mr. 
Devine. 
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When  the  mistakes  are  totted  up  at  the  end  of  our  last 
notice  they  will  make  a  goodly  number,  and  the  students 
for  the  Intermediate  Examinations  will  require  to  study  the 
Gaelic  Journal  well,  and  unlearn  much  of  what  he  had 
learned  in  Mr.  0'Duffy's  "  Children  of  Tuireann."— 
Ed.  G.J. 

PECULIAR  LOCALISMS. 

By  Rev.  D.  B.  Mulcahv,  P.P.,  M.R.I.A. 

Allow  me  to  send  you  tlie  foliowing/^;7  laoi  or  epitaph 
in  Irish,  which  I,  in  company  with  Mr.  Denis  Black, 
Luckington,  copied  last  February  in  the  old  burying- 
ground  of  Killbegnet,  Dalkey.  It  is  the  only  one  in  it, 
as  far  as  I  know  : — 

1n  onótn  chomÁr  rinc  OijneAécAij;  (AnpAfj)  noc  T)'eAj; 
aii  tjA]\a  LÁ  •oo'n  ttn'  SAtiiuiu  pAn  m-bLiAguin  mile  occ 
5-céAT)  Ajur-  peAcc  A1]\  ceACA]\éAC,  niA]\  ah  5-ceATjnA 
beAii  a  iinc     .  1  .  mÁine.itijion  oijjueAccAtj;  noc  Tí'éAj; 

A11    C-OCCttlATJ  LÁ   'OéAJ  "Oo'n  111Í  mÁ]\CA  ]*A11   111-bLlAJA111 

mile  occ  5-ceAn  Ajuf  a  h-oóc  Ain  ceACAnéAC  ttiAn  Aon 
né  tiA  reAnpó|-OA.  .1  .  ComÁr  rtlAC  Oi^oaccaij  noc 
•o'éAj  aii  ceAt)  LÁ  ■oo'n  mí  1aiiuaij\  pAti  m-bLiAJAin  nn'Le 
occ  5-ceAT)  Ajur  iiaoi  A1]\  ceacAncAC  niA]\  Aon  ne  iia 
g-ctujeAn  cLomne. 

SuAnhneAr  r-ionntn'-óe  50  brAJAiTb  a  nAttAm. — Atiien, 

1tlA]\    A1l    5-CeA-OllA   peAJAIl    111AC    Ol]\eACCA1j    1100   TtO 

éuin  A1]\  bun  aii  cuAmbA  po  T>'éA5  An  c-occmAT>  LÁ  A1]\ 

j-ICClT)  T>Ab]\AOH  VAtl  11l-bLlAJ;U111  nrocccL.xv. 

[The  word  111J1011,  daughter,  in  the  Epitaph,  is  faulty  : 
she  was  not  a  daughter,  but  daughter-in-la\v.  11í  is  the 
proper  term  here. — Ed.  G.J.] 

R.  Ballantine,  Ringstown. 

This  simple  and'neat  epitaph  is  on  a  mural  tablet  just 
near  the  door  on  the  left  as  you  enter  the  old  burymg- 
ground.  At  the  top  of  it  is  a  drawing  representing  the 
Irish  harp,  and  over  it  again  is  a  small  cross.  We  could 
not  decipher  any  date  furtherbach  than  1774  on  any  of  the 
other  headstones.  A  great  deal  of  the  walls  of  the  old 
sacred  buildings  remain.  At  year  1244  it  is  called  JCUbe- 
kenet  in  a  Bull  of  Pope  Innocent  IV.  Saint  Becnat,  from 
whom  it  takes  its  name,  and  whom  in  mistake  some 
writers,  such  as  Lewis  and  others,  took  to  be  St.  Benedict, 
was  the  virgin  daughter  of  Colman,  sonof  Aedh  (Hugh), 
and  Rilbegnatan  was  her  name  place.  Her  festival  was 
kept  also  on  the  island  of  Dalkey — 'OeiLpiiir — on  the 
I2th  of  November,  where  there  is  a  church  of  the  eighth 
or  ninth  century  dedicated  to  her.  There  is  a  long  under- 
ground  passage  near  the  Presentation  Convent,  Dalkey,  to 
a  holy  well  near  the  sea  shore.  This  must  be  St.  Begnet's 
well.     The  passage  has  holes  in  the  roof  to  let  light  in. 

Olhved. —  Hard-\vorking,  well-doing,  asshe  is  an  ollived 
girl.  An  ollived  mother  makes  a  lazy  daughter.  This, 
no  doubt,  must  be  from  oLLaiíiactj  (O.R.),  forwardness, 
readiness.     A  mother  should  make  her  child  work. 

Glower. — To  gaze  at  too  much,  to  stare  at  in  an  insolent 
manner.  What  are  you  glowering  at  ?  A  boy  loohing 
unprofitably  into  a  window  at  sweets  and  other  things 
has  it  said  of  him, — "  He's  buying  gapes  and  selling 
glowers." 

Hass,  Jiarse. — The  narrowest  part  at  the  top  of  a  com- 
mon  pot  or  kettle,  that  is,  where  the  neck  rim  joins  the 
l)ody  of  pot  or  lcettle.  It  was  full  to  the  harse.  Fill  it 
to  the  hass.  The  r  in  harse,  which  is  the  word  in  Co. 
Duivn,  seems  to  be  omitted  m  Co.  Antrim. 

Stharcal,  starccal. — (Mid  syll.  short),  fits,  as  that  woinan 
is  lumpyand  stharecal,  this  is,  she  is  stiff  and  acts  in  a  íit- 
ful  way.     It  appears  to  be  the  root  of  hysterical. 

Cublat. — C  gets  the  full  guttural  sound.     Innocent  and 


good-natured,  as  this  soft  cublac  of  a  fellow.  I  heard  this 
word  used  also  by  one  from  Belíast  as  well  as  in  County 
Down  and  County  Antrim.  The  accent  is  on  first  syllable, 
and  it  undoubtedly  is  an  Irish  word,  but  I  am  unable  to 
trace  it  presently. 

Buc. — C  is  fully  sounded.  A  clout,  a  slap,  as  I'll  give 
ye  a  buc  if  ye  don't  stop.  I  gave  the  dog  a  buc  of  a 
stone.  It  seems  like  buic,  a  breach,  a  rout,  0'Reilly's 
dict.,  and  seems  the  English  buff'\%  from  it,  the  guttural 
sound  being  avoided. 

Bike. — A  den,  a  nest,  asa  rats'-bike,  abees'-bike,  that  is 
where  they  nestle  or  have  their  home.  A  bees'  bike 
means  a  bees'  ne^t  of  honey.  At  Mitchelstown,  County 
Cork,  they  would  say,  "Did  ye  find  a  shanavoge  \\\  the 
meadow  when  cutting  it,"  that  is  a  bees'  nest.  A  certain 
trouljlesome  party  of  people  in  County  Do^vn  were  de- 
nontinated  the  devil's  bike.  Hence  bike  has  the  idea  of 
a  troublesome  party,  as  rats,  bees,  &c.  It  is  likely  from 
béic  (O'R.'sdict.),  an  outcry,  roaring,  lowing. 


THE     PRAISE     OF     QUEEN 

ELIZABETH. 

By  John  O'Neachtain. 


This  piece  is  not  mentioned  among  his  compositions  in 
0'Reilly's  Irish  Writers — and  where  I  saw  it  so  mentioned 
I  do  not  recollect — but  I  do  believe  it  to  be  his:  and 
some  of  it  is  in  his  best  style.  The  two  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  he  says,  were  the  kindest  of  neighbours. 
And  he  gives  Queen  Elizabeth  credit  for  all  the  graces  of 
person,  mind  and  disposition,  especially  for  those  she  had 
got  the  credit  of  being  without :  and  all  this  without  dis- 
composing  a  muscle.  Her  sailors  and  troops,  too,  are  set 
down  as  gentle  of  hand,  but  slaughteiing,  conquering  and 
especia!ly  gathering  up,  and  laying  under  contribution. 
Unfortunately,  I  had  to  strike  out  a  good  manv  lines,  as 
I  cannot  praise  or  give  imaginary  explanations  of  what  I 
am  sure  I  do  not  understand.  Nor  can  I  call  a  scribe  a 
good  one,  when  he  is  notoriously  the  reverse  of  good:  and 
such  was  the  scribe  who  transcribed  this  piece,  and  such 
were  the  great  majority  of  those  who  during  the  lasteighty 
years  have  written  the  MSS.  we  must  now  copy  from  as 
best  we  can. 

&  n-Amm  An  Ái]\o-iinc  *oo  ní  ^]u\]\\, 
-d'r  Aom  n'nc  Áltnn  ói^e  liluine, 
Do  -óéAii  Ai]^ce  -00  pponnrA  Saxau, 
CúplA  ciieApA,  cói]u  jce, 
tJlAj'  t)'Á  h-A1cnif  A£  tucc  Aicir 
<X]t  reAÓ  rAicce  reoi|i-jÍAine 
^X'r  biAr'nÁ  rotÁf  in  ^ac  con'ióÁit 
Le  gleuf  coiiiÍAin  ceót-é]tuice. 

*0Á  C15  Saxau  ua  rtóg  reAriiiAÓ 
"Oo  buo  cneAroA  con'iA]i]v\nAcc 
-An  feAÓciiiA'ó  1iAnn]\í  cacac,  cAinptnóeAc 
*Oo  11A  ptAnotngib  póji-jtAUA 
Úug  cum  em-ci^e,  cuio  o'Á  penin^eAcc 
&x\  'OÁ  C15  ]téltcÍ05AC,  ]\ó  chocac 
1pi  OA]i  tiom-]v\  aii  cúigeAÓ  p]uonn]'A 
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Oy  a  5-cionnpo  corimuit;ceAC  : 

-t\cÁ  cÁi]\t>eAriiuit  tyAotmA]\,  ^f^Á-p-Amuit, 

S<\o|\-jtAn,  rÁ]t-cium,  rocoirge 

•AuÁ  p'  ^jiéArAÓ,  pgéimeAmuit,  rgiAriiAc, 

béA]\tAriiuit,  beurAc,  beót-ctirce  ; 

Cuto  "oe  c]\éicib  iia  mnÁ  rénúe, 

A  5]íÁ"ó  "o'péite  A'r  t>'eotACAib, 

'  Siiac  reÁ]i]i  op^Ám  nÁ  í  'pA  h-óig-riinÁ' 

I  5-cÁit  corii]iÁit>  Ai]i  ceotriiAi]\eAcc. 

•AcÁ  'r<Mi  m-bAm]\iój;Am  réim-i;it  reAÍj-ÓA, 
111ao]vóa,  mAtt-CAom  món-cthgri 5, 
1l1ó]\-rotc,  mui]\io]\AC,  t)UAtAÓ,  -o]\uimneAC, 
Cuacac,  cjiuipionAC,  conrótACAÓ  ; 
SuAii-]\op5  roitbi]\,  o'p  gruATÓ  •oeA^-jit, 
111  A]\  j]\uAit>  5-c]uci]\eAC  5-qtó-tuirneAÓ 
A'y  béAt  te  tAbA]icA]\  iomAt>  ceAngcA, 
*Oo  íjuróe  'oeAJ-'f.'octAij,  gtóji-rintir 

*ÓÁ  -óéAT)  jeA^A  A]\  511  é  cAitce, 
CAotA,  ceA]\cA,  comrtiAijce  ; 
^eu^A  gAj^A  A*r  meu]\A  rAt)A, 

Sénúe,  peAt>A  romptuit)eAc. 

*ÓÁ  CÍC  CO]\]\A,  A]\  Óti  A  ll-UCCA, 
111  A]\  ti  P50CA]^OC-U1]\e. 

SeAii^-copp    réim-jeAt,  ]\AiiiA]\-jtAii,  ]\éit>- 

•óeAr, 
11Á]\  11'ieAtt  céite  coiiicApiunt. 

O  TD'eu^  CAe]^A]\  rtuA^AÓ,  péireAc, 
Oeót)AC,  beupAÓ,  beó-neA]\cn'iA]\, 

11o  CHI5  ■<\]\CÚ1]\,  1011^A11CAC,  Á]fO-ctÚt)AC, 

CumurAÓ,  cÁqroeAihuit,  cotncuigpeAC, 

1lit  'iia  beACAÍ-ó  Á'r  ni  "óeACAi-ó, 

Ua]\  eir  heccou  015,  cteApAij, 

H15  111  A]i  dtip  j]\Á-óiiiA]\,  gejt-cíjró, 

DtÁcriiAtt,  beijj-cmn,  beot-cpAoiceAiiunt. 

*Oo  ]\éi]\  meAfOA  a  b-rmt  te  "SAtrge, 

1p  11 A  C]\í  pAnilAlb  ]\Ót)ACA, 

flí't  acc  meA]^A  cui]\  cum  cAptiA, 
1le  ]\1^  SA^pAii  ptói£-cittce 
peuc  Cire  Aice  a  g-cteic  SAgpAn 
Re  cAoib  t)|\eACAn  bójvo-jtAme. 
1p  curo  "o'Á  c]\o-óacc,  tr  te  ptoiropup, 
•<Xn  cí]\  110  jtAii  nor-ó]\ocAc. 
Ciop  tiA  ■p]\Amce,  íonmur  -c\tbAn, 
11a  mup  "óeAtbAC,  *oo-b]\ipce. 
Ciop  tiA  c]\umne  pA  beic  cuice, 

II  ít  A]\  ptteAt)  reoiptm^e; 


-dcc  UAice  ir  ctnce  *oo  nór  cumne, 

*Oa  ^ac  rme  a  b-roi]\ijcm. 

1omt)A  A]\  a  ton^Aib  COlÍltA  CO£A1t>, 

*Oa]\  cói]i  corAÓ  •oocup'OAit ; 

-d'r  ]ut)i]\e  ]\aciíia]\,  roiptuneAc,  popAÓ  ; 

-c\p  reA]\  cpéAii,  cpooAc,  gtAc-penú,  5011  ac, 

CeA]ic-]\éit>,  co^cac,  coiii]\AiceAÓ. 

Oit)  ó'n  m-bAin]iioj;Am  caca,  CAinpuvóe, 
t/Ánii  ]\e  pvbnuijpb  Coptnpe  ; 
Dít)  a  bA]\úm  inr  a'  n^Arcúm 
-A5  cu]\  ACcuniA  A]i  ópt)Ait)ib  ; 
Cuit)  t)'Á  li-A]\niÁit  ni]^  n-AtmÁm 
A5  cu]\  bÁc  A]\  mó]\-bAitcib  ; 
1]'  Ai]\^it)  uite  A]\  cacai]\  iia  c]\umne 
-dn  5A]']\a  "gurmAji,  gteo-CApAit). 
"Oo  nit)  a  bAnnúije  mp  a'  OjtArAOit, 
5ah  ]\ó  pAicciop  peot-cuniAit), 

be  11A  CobtAC,  CÍO^'IÍIA]!,  CAbA]\CAC, 

P'ociiiA]\,  rojÍAÓ,  cnoptn  jceAC. 
TPeAU  iia  rAi]\ge  ^ah  ]\ó  n'iAi]\^e  , 

úngteo  cAi]\bce,  cói]\i^ce. 

UÁlt)  A  tuÓC  jtlAlt)  CA]\  1llt11]\  t)-U0]\]\1A11 

l\'y  t>o'n  1itoia  óji-ctoÓAig. 

511ÁC  a  c]\ém-pn  inr  1  11 -61 51  pc, 

"PÁ  teó]\  éit>e  A]\  ói^-peA]\Aib. 

UÁ  X)ia  a  cúngiiAn'i  te  cjuac  Loiroum 

II  a  11-1  ac  b-ponniiiA]i  b-rót)-JA]\cAc  ; 
^cáto  iia  ^AOice,  ACÁit)  iia  rpéi]ie, 
-ÚCÁ  rAC  ]1AetcA11  ]\ó-pottn]\ 

III  A]\  CA1t)  SpÁHUg  111 A  tlC-tÁCA]\ 

-dn  gAc  c]\Aij  50  con-b]\ipce, 

*OÁ  ÓéAt)  ^]\C]\AC  JA11   ]\Ó-JAbA, 

-d]i  n-A  m-bÁCAt)  a  món-tminb  ; 

T)'yÁ5  a  5Á]\t)A  pÁ  cÁp  SjDÁmij, 

SÁ  nmÁ  q\Áit>ce  corii-cuiiipeAC. 

ÚugAt)A]i  ^o]\At>  geu]\  uaca  "ooii  po]\cugeit, 

Le   rtuAr   bo]\b-tAoc   beo-cpoibceAÓ   (beó- 

c]\oit)eAc). 
-AcÁit)  ]\iAm  buit>eAc  t)í  *Oia  'gup  t)Aoine, 
-dn  c]\iac  "oioji^^tq^Ac,  loóccurAé, 
■p]\ionnpA  nÁi]\eAÓ,  pAoitró,  pAicb]\eic 
CAomeAÓ,  c]\ÁibceAc,  coi]\-b]\eACAC. 
-d]\  a  b]\onncAÍb,  A]\  a  CAbA]\CAib 
v\]\  A  CAbA1]\  t) 'Á  coriiA|ifAnAib. 
]y  mo]\  aii  caici]'  méAt)  a  iiiaici]'  ; 
1p  ai]\  ip  meA]XA  a  iiió]\-Ainni. 
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The  last  line  but  one  in  MS.  is,  if  riiAf,  óAiceAf  méAt) 
a  niAicif.  This  I  have  changed  as  above.  Unless  I 
mistahe,  in  Waterford  cAiéif  meant  a  thing  to  be  pioud 
of.  ní'l  A011  ÓAÚAif  (or  ÓAicif )  A]\  t»oiiiAii  o]\]\a,  they  are 
only  middling.  May  I  request  any  reader  who  lcnows  the 
word  and  its  application  to  let  me  kno\v.  I  read  the  last 
couplet  thus  :  "  The  amount  of  her  bounty  is  a  thing.  to 
be  proud  of ;  it  is  from  it  her  great  name  is  to  be 
estimated." 


vocabulary  to  "  praise  of  oueen 
Elizabeth." 

Oo  •óéAn=t>éAiif  At>,  I  will  make,  Aifce,  a  poem,  cúpLA, 
a  couple :  I  do  not  understand  this  meaning,  nor 
whether  cneAfc-A,  kind,  and  coipijce,  delicate,  refer 
to  the  monarch  or  the  poem.  The  poem  is  what 
biAf  (beróeAf)  will  be  t>'Á  h-Aicnif  repeated,  a^ 
Lucc  Aicif,  by  people  of  pleasantry  ;  f  eotfjLAme 
(feoi]\  =  pei]\,  gen.  of  f eti]\,  grass).  Le  jLeuf,  with 
instruments,  coiiiLAinn,  ceoLcpuice,  of  harp-melody 
incompetition  (?) 

sLój  =  fLtiAJ,  hosts  ;  feAfmAÓ,  firm,  dtirable  ;  coiík\]\- 
]'aiiacc,  neighbourhood  ;  cacac,  warlike ;  cAnipui- 
•óeAc,  living  in  camps ;  pón-jLAHA,  of  noble  races  ; 
féuhijeAcc^féiriieAC'o,  gentleness.  1íeiLciJAc  = 
neuLcAC,  starry.  CnocAÓ,  lormidable  ;  fi  t)A]\Liomf  a 
ah  c  p.,  I  believe  she  is  the  fifth  monarch  ;  corit- 
nui  jceAé,  abiding,  permanent  ;  cÁi]voeAiiunL, 
friendly,  gAoLriiAf.,  hiendly ;  f Aon-jLan,  purely 
noble  ;  fÁp-cunn,  very  gentle;  poéoifge,  easily  re- 
strained.  5]\éAfAC,  accomplished,  sldlled  in  em- 
broidery ;  béA]\LAiiunL,  skilled  in  languages  ;  C]\éice, 
accomplishments.  CaiL,  quality.  A.\\  ceoLriiAi]\eAct>, 
in  tuhefulness.  SjéniieAriunL  and  fgiArriAÓ,  beauti- 
ful,  are  synonymous  ;  the  former  not  in  dicts.,  but  it 
is  in  spoken  language ;  eoLAó,  learned  ;  here  it  is  a 
noun,  plur. ,  learned  persons. 

SeAg-ÓA,  majestic,  courteous ;  mui]\eA]\Ac  (uiui]\eA]\,  a 
burden),  heavy  ;  ouaLac  and  coiíit>Lacac  are  =  from 
•óuaL  and  'oLaj,  or  •oLaoij,  a  lock  of  hair ;  cuacac, 
curled;  and  qunpioiiAc  is  the  same,  I  think  ;  ■o]\uím- 
neAó,  is  thick,  I  believe.  C]\ié]\eAc,  like  red  hot 
sparks  ;  C]\ó,  blood  ;  LmpieAc,  red,  blushing  ;  'oéAT), 
set  of  teeth,  a  jaw  ;  jné,  appearance  ;  ceA]\c,  fair ; 
pnoijce,  carved  ;  gAfOA,  clever ;  reA-ó,  strong  ; 
féuh,  smooth  ;  fompLuróeAc,  fit  to  be  models  (?) 

Cíoc,  gen.,  cíce,  dat.,  cíc,  a  breast.  OÁ,  two,  takes  'the 
nounin  dat.  sing.,  but  the  adj.  is  plur.  'óÁ  cíc  co]\]\a, 
two  round  breasts.  <Xn  cLi  a  h  ucca  =  a]\  cLÁ]\  a 
Ii-ucca,  on  her  chest.  11K\]\  Lí  fgocA  fjjoc-iiipe  ; 
Lí,  colour.  SgocA  (better,  f  ^oiée),  gen.  of  rgoc,  a 
flower  ;  fgoé,  choice,  the  best  of  anything.  th]\, 
gen.,  ui]\e,  land,  soil ;  f  goc-vnpe,  of  choice  land. 
Oe'n  iiiui]\  f^oc  iia  feoioe,  •oe'11  cí]\  fgoc  ha 
m-bLÁc,  first  flower  of  the  earth  and  first  gem  of 
the  sea.  I  would  here  request  our  musicians  to  say 
would  this  line  sing  as  well  if  written,  t)e'n  iiiui]\ 
fgoc  11  a  reó-o  A'f  tie'n  cíp  fgoú  11  a  m-bLÁc  ?  coiii- 
copiuuL,  like. 

SéireAC,  pleasant,  cheerful  ;  rLuAJAé,  of  the  armies  ; 
CI115,  a  king ;  Á]vo-cLút>ac,  of  high  renown  ;  com- 
cmgfeAc,  prudent,  judicious.  Dcacató,  did  go  ; 
past  tense,  negative  of  céitmn,  I  go.  In  Waterlord 
it  is  proounnced  dee-ow  (very  close)  ;  if  é  ah  c-ahi 
é  iiia]\a  (mutiA)  n-T>eACAit)  (ívoee-ow)  fe  cAi]vif. 
1lí  •óeACAit),  did  not  die,  i.e.,  there  never  lived  ;  dLíf, 
Elizabeth ;  dLíf,  in  Waterford,  is  Alice,  5ciL- 
cígit>,  of  the  white  breasts  ;  beoL-c-fAoiceArinnL,  of 
the  learned  mouth. 


4  b-ftnL  Le  jjAifge,  all  who  follow  the  profession  of 
arms  ;  Le  is  often  set  before  nouns  of  trades,  pro- 
fessions.  O'Don.  Gr.,  p.  312.  X)o  cLAim  Le  fgoiL 
t)AniAif  Aguf  LArone  ;  niÁine  ní  OonogÁm.  11í'L 
acc  meAfgA  ;  meAfgA,  in  old  writings,  tor  meifge, 
inebriety ;  cAf t>A,  very  probably  for  caca,  gen.  of 
cac,  a  battle  ;  cun  cum  caca,  to  go  fight  with  ; 
floj-ctLce  (émLLce),  of  the  augmented  armies. 
CoiíiLa,  guaids ;  cLeic,  dat.  of  cLiac,  a  battle. 
1lAbAé,  plentiful. 

ní'L  A1]\  fiLLeAt)  feoipLmje,  there  is  not  the  givingbaclc 
of  a  farthing  [as  a  tribute  to  any  other  power]  ;  ptie 
=  cine,  tribe,  people ;  poi]\ícm  =  foi]\ij;cin,  relief. 
OocupoAiL  (t)o,  not,  copoAL,  envy),  without  envy  (?) 
cince  =  cúice.  <\beic  [aj  ceAcc  AfceAc]  cince,  its 
coming  as  tribute  to  her.  CoiíiLa,  guards ;  ]\roif.e, 
a  hnight ;  f  oifDineAC,  serious  ;  cacac,  of  batties  ; 
SLAC-féim,  of  smooth  or  gentle  hands ;  5011AC, 
wounding. 

]Tao]\a,  fringe,  border ;  accuhia,  transformation.  A^ 
cup  AccuiHA  A]\  ófOAÍt)ib,  reíorming  the  hotel 
tariffs.  (?)  -<\LmÁiii,  Austrian  Empire,  bÁc,  destruc- 
tion;  1f  Ai]\5it>  mLe  A]\  cacai]\  ha  cpumne,  i.e.  A]\ 
uiLe  cacai]\  11A  cfúmne,  on  all  the  cities  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  gAf|\A,  mercenaries;  5Ufii\A]\,  powerful; 
^Leó-cApAro,  active  in  battle. 

bAmiAróe,  plur.  of  bAnn,  a  band  of  men  ;  peoLcuniAt) — 
this  word  has  the  appearance  of  butchery,  but  I  cannot 
tind  it  elsewhere  :  t>o  nít)  a  b.  inr  a'  b.  5A11  po  p. 
feoLcuniAt),  her  bands  in  Brazil  commit  butchery 
without  much  apprehension ;  cobLAc,  a  fleet ; 
cíoftiiAn  tribute  collecting ;  fiociiiAp,  wrathful ; 
fojLAc,  plundering ;  cnuAfAijceAc,  collecting. 

niAi]\j;e  =  mAi]\5,  pity ;  CAipbce  from  CAij\b,  a  ship  ; 
ca]\  minp  t)-c,  over  the  'l'yrrhene  sea. 

11a-ii-iac,  of  the  lands ;  fonniiiAp,  delightful;  b-fot>5A]\- 
c  ac,  renowned(?).  Spéi]\e  =  -]\15  or  -]\ró,  pl.  of  fpéi]\, 
the  sky:  in  Munster,  pl.  fpeuncA;LAff  ato  ha  fpeu]\cA 
CAÓ5  5. 

Lic-Laca]\  ;  Lic  dat.  of  LeAc,  a  fiag-stone,  and  LÁéAn,  a 
place,  like  a  place  full  of  rocks.  gAn  f.o-gAbA,  with- 
out  any  great  danger  to  the  English. 

5opAt>,  a  heating,  a  whipping. 

■OionnAf ac,  irascible  ;  f  AoiUt»,  generous  ;  f Áié-bfeic 
(f  Ác,  knowledge  ;  bpeic,  a  judgment),  cói]\-b]\eAÚAc, 
of  just  judgments ;  b]\onnAt>,  pl.  -nncA,  a  gift ; 
CAbAifC  pl.  -a]\ca,  a  present. 
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ADVENTURES  OF  EDMOND 
O'CLEARV. 

(Continued.) 


We  have  seen  in  the  last  journal  the  terms 
011  which  Miss  Propriety  Fortune  would  es- 
pouse  0'Cleary.    The  sequel  is  told  below — 

11 Á  bío'ó  pn  'ik\  Anyoc]\AÓt>  oyc,  A]\ 
évvómonn,  ói]\  biAt>  mé  cohi  t>ítioy  t>uic 
Á^uy  bu\y  mé  "oo'n  aiiaiu  acá  m  mo  ctiAb. 
"Oo  pó]\vó  Atin  yo  iAt>,  Agup  t>o  bíot>A]\ 
r]\eo.tt  t>,Á  n-Anuyi|\  50  yiu\iihneAc,  yocAiy, 
5|Uvóac  ]\e  óéite  ;  50  g-cuAtait)  euvóinonn, 
tÁ  n-Aon,  c]\Ácc  y<voA  yói]\teACAti  ai]\  neA]\c 

A^Up    A1]\    •OOctAOI'ÓCeAC'O    A1l    Í'ACAI  j  ,"    AgUy 

gu]\  jtóc  etro  Agur  cnúc  Á-óbAt  é  yo'n 
n-Aii^cAit  Aguf  yo'n  "o-cÁp^  00  bí  50  ^ene- 
]\ÁtcA  A1]\  neA]\c  neAm-cuimyijce  ah  acaij:  ; 

AgU-p    "00    CUATÓ    50    1lllt-b]\1AC]\AC    t>0  yO]\A1t> 

a  hmÁ,  Agur  *o'Aiyc  ceAt»  ui]\]\e  yutAng  t>o  a 
cumuf  X)'yeucAin  teiy  ah  b-yACAC.  T)o 
p]ieAgAi]\  A11  niACAon'i-nuiA  j^o  pocniAij, 
rcuAiin\,  t>ei],c]\eit)eAc,  é,  Agur  a  t)eó]\  ai]\ 
a  5]\UAit),Ai5  ]\Át) — ó,a  éuvómoinn,Cuvu  111 011111, 
aii  i  pn  t>o  jeAttAiiium  t)Aiii-pA,  a 
e-At)inoinn  ? 

\\\\  aii  111-bAcut  pÁt)]\ui^,  A]\  Cj-ómomi, 
gé  bé  ai|\  bic  geAttAih  t)0  cu^  mé  -óuic  ní 
p'uteotiA  mé  pgtéip  ah  meiptit,  út>  "o'iin- 
ceAÓc  ^aii  pnAÓcugA'ó.  -<\]\  poncumn,  a]\ 
iye,  111Á  5111't)  cu  pn,  ní  yínyeAt)yA  1110  CAob 
•oeAp  nó  cté  teAC  50  yo]\b]\umne  aii  b]\ACA. 


v\]\  p  on  cu  mn,  A]\  e-]-eAii,  111Á  511  it>  cú  pn 
yém,  111  ycA-oyAiú  yétinfe,  Agur  mmp'OAm 
cÁ  b-ymt  bunÁic  aii  cé  ai]\  a  b-yutt  cú 
c]\Ácc  ?  S]\ac<\i5,  yiteAÓ,  yiubtAÓ,  yiocboi- 
■oeAc  é,  a]\  yí,  bíoy  te  -ojiAoijeAcc,  Ajmy  te 
•ootyA  111  itioniAt)  t)'ionAt)Aib  a  n-émyeAcc, 
ai]\  yon,  guriAb  m  -dc-Ctuvc  acá  a  ton^popc 
A^uy  a  jutj-ceA^tAC. 

11i  cui]\yit>  t)o  c]\Aob]^AOiteAt>  yÁ  t)eA]\A 
t)c\ih-]v\  1110  cionnpgnAt»  a  cuu  1  n-t>eA]\iiuvo 
[a]\  yé]  ;  A^up  111'  mó  ÁcjiócAf  (AiC)\eócAy) 
mé  m'nincmn  50  coiíi]\ac  -oaiu  teiy  ah 
a]\]\accaiii  pn.  .-Agup  Aiin  ]-o  -oo  bAin  b]\m- 
•oeAt)  meAnniAnn  ahh,  ^u]\  gtuAif  5^11 
n'ioitt,  m  aicjio]\ua  ^aca  coiiAi]\e,  50  h-úi]\ 
lAcbÁni  te-AjrgAc  tAijeAii,  Aguy  50  bÁncAÓ 
biACAÓ  t)]\omA  cott-coitte.  I.  v\ca-CUac, 
Agup  aii  015  05  yo  ai]\  ÍAim  teiy.     1y  iomt>A 

Á1C     A1]\     A    111-beAtAC      A]\      fAOlt      A1l      fACAC 

éi]\je  rtíge  CAbAi]\c  t>o.  1lí  ]\Atb  ]\Ác  no 
bAite  A]\  p&  c]\ít)  11Á]\  cui]\  aii  yACAÓ 
coii'ia]\ca  A^uy  yijne  t>ubytÁiiA  ah  utte 
CAipoioblAÓ,  ^róeAt)  nío|\y]\eA5Ai]\  ah  cu]\ao 
yo  é,  111  Aon  loiiAt»,  110  50  nÁimg  AÓAt)  ah 
"OponiA  x)'a  n-5oi]\ceA]\  Anoiy  y]\Áit>  Saii 
Uonu\y,  1  n-t>o]\u]^  aca  Ctu\c.  "Oo  bí  yo'n 
A111   5-céAt)iu\  a  'o-cÁmtg  aii  cu]\At>  yo  yo'u 

ACAt>,     1011UU)     t)e     ctAIHlAlb    ]\Í05    AgUp    ]\0- 

ytACA  ;  t>e  fAoicib  yA0]u\,  ]-eot)-b]\oniiCACA  ; 
■oe  ftoigcib  t>AO]\A  -oío|'5A]\-.]'tuAi5  ;  Agur 
•oe  n'mÁil')  peAn^A  pocAitte  ai]\  au  cuÍac  ; 
•oÁ]\  beAimuij  é<3cómonn  50  iiiiocai]\,  muinii- 
ceA]\t)A,  A15  yiAy]\in'5  t>e  jac  11-Aon  yo  yeAC 
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A]i  b'Aicmx)  X)óib  ah  t:acac,  Cmnni  SeA]\b 
a  n-T)ei]\eAX).  1]'  eót  ceAtiA,  A)\  aoii  •oe'n 
cornónuinni.úJA'ó :  cpeAX)  í  xio  riiiAii  teip  ? 
-úca  A)\  e-fean,  rÁc  1110  cupuir  -oo'n  cí]\-ro 
a  con'itAiin  teir:  oi]\  X)0  cuAtAix>  me  ceipx) 
n'ió)\  Aij\  riiéix)  a  nei|\c,  Agur  a  T>]\Aoix>eAccA 
A^ur  aij\  a  rimiiúmceAcc.  5°  'oeninn,  aj\  ah 
cAcjunjceoip,  ní  gnÁc  teip  ah  uume  pn  é 
réin  "oo  ceitc  ;  Agur  1110  coriiAi]ite  •ómc  jah 
buAin  unne:  oi]\  ir  rio]\  ahah'i  -oo  pj;A]iAr 
xnune  A1]\  bic  teip  ^ah  cuit>  *o'a  coriiA]\cAib. 
^gur  111Á  cÁ  xnut  a^ac-^a  rpÁinn  110 
con'i]\Ac   'oo   •óeAHA'ó    teip,    ]\aóaix)   nnpe   50 

COltdonAC    T)'Á   5A1]\111    CUJAC.       11 Á  cém,    A]\ 

A11  cun'iAt  x>o  bí  'iia  Aice  ah  caii  pn,  .1.  aii 
lonicuibeAcc,  InjeAn  "Popcuin,  Ajmp  111Á 
bAineAtm  oe'n  -out  ^o  buAitpgceAp 
é;  Agu]'  rAi)\]\e  pn,  r^A^rAiT)  mipe  teip. 
^\]\  "Pioncum,  A)\  An  gAirgi-óeAÓ,  t>á  m-biAT) 
a  neA]\c  ni A]\  neA]\c  tlepcutep  00  cói^eAb 
iia  ptéibce  ;  Agup  a  JAOip,  iha]\  gtiocAp 
CongcutAiim,  T>'yeACAmn-pi  1110  neA)\c  teip, 
5A11  ctÁp  ^aii  cnne,  Agur  ^oi]\ceA)\  A1)\.  T)o 
50i]ieA"ó  Ai]\  a  im pibe  aii  jtacac  ;  A^uf  con'i 
t)oic  A^up  -oo  CÁ11115  rÁn  coicnn  Agur  rA'n 
cuA]\A)^bÁit  pn,  'o'reuc  50  ctAon  nu\ití- 
peAÓ  Ai]\  aii  nmitc  015  -oo  bí  a  b-rocAi]\  aii 
CU]1A1T),  AJU]'  A  T)llbA1]\C  50  iii-buvt)  Ai^e 
rém  110  50  T>-cuic[r]eAT>  teip.  An  cjtÁc 
connAi|\c  aii   gAipgioeAÓ  méAX)  a  pocAit,  a 

X)ubA1|\C    X)e    b]\1AC]1Alb  Á]\X)A,  poctopoA,  11  ac 

bux>   teip  i    gAn   coirit<Min   ceAnn,  cinneAr- 

II  ac,  ca)\  a  ceAim.  "peucAnn  aii  b-ruit  rin 
X)e  liieirneAÓ  at;at>,  a]\  ah  c-acac.  -<\cá,  aj\ 
é-AX)inonn.  1)'  Aim  rin  x>o  lonnpui^eA-OAp 
A11  T>u\p  pm  a  céite,  iiia|\  x)Á  teon'iAii  ti^ce, 
tíoiiicA,  tÁncAtniA;  nó  hia]\  t>á  riiAcgAiiittm 
11'nttceACA,  thón-UAcbÁrACA  ;  nó  iiiaíi  'óá 
eAr  )\UAX)-cmte  Agcuiom  a  5-donn  a  céite 

III  Aon  Aitt ;  110  iiia]\  tk\  gjubmgne  rrieApA 
itioinjniorhAÓA.  Upeniipe  rAX)A  A5  rpÁijm, 
Agur  a^  rpeintmn  a^  gAbAit  x>e  bA]vub, 
Agur  oe  x>ó]niAib  1  n-AJAibib  Agup  1  ragnu- 
irib  a  ceite  ;  reAt  eite,  A5  gAbAit  X)e 
f^eAnA  5eu)\A,  gÍArA,  1  n-mcmmb  A^ur  a 
n-A)mACA  a  céite,  A5U)%  x>e  p]\eAbAib  x)iaiia 


oeirjieAÓA  1   n-íocx)A]\  b]\onn  A^ur  botg   a 
céite,   ^ah   rior  Ag  aiíia]\caiJ5,  cia  xtiob  if 

1110     A1]1    A)\Alb     CO^'AlíltACC    bl1AX)A    A1]1    reAX) 

peAÓc  n-UAi]\e  x>e  tó. 

VOCABULARY. 

Anfoc^Act>,  uneasiness:  n<\  bío-ó  pn,  let  not  that  be,  'ha 
a.  0]\c,  an  uneasiness  to  thee  (in  its  uneasiness). 
011%  b.  mé  coih  ■oileAT'  x>uic,  I  will  be  as  faithful  to 
thee  ;  bi<vó  for  biAi-ó,  or  beix>,  fut.  tense.  Agur1  as, 
T)o'ii='oo  An,  to  the  AiiAm,  soul  or  life,  cliAb, 
breast. 

C]\eAlL,  a  short  space ;  v'Á  n-Aitnpn  of  their  time,  50 
r.  r.  5.  ]\e  céiLe,  peaceful,  quiet,  loving,  togdher  or 
to  each  otlier ;  tracht  airf  talk  of,  x>o — cL&oit>ceAÓ-o, 
the  unconquerable;/m;  é&x>  Agnr  cnúc,  jealousy 
and  envy.  OAt»  in  Munster  is  pronounced  iAt>,  but 
not  like  iAt),  them:  let  those  who  do  not  speak 
Irish  geta  native  to  pronounce  thesewords  for  them. 
At>bAl,  great.  ró'n=pA  ah,  on  account  of  the 
A115CA1L,  great  reputation,  CApg,  renovvn,  neAiii- 
cuimpgce,  unbounded,  very  great,  ACAij  =  pACAij 
of  the  giant.  [niiL-bpiAcpAC,  with  honied  word.s. 
X)o  po|\Ait>(pA]\At>)  a  11'inÁ,  into  the  presence  of  his  wife. 
Tj'Airc  ceAt>  uipi\e,  he  asked  leave  of  hcr  (after  verbs 
of  asking,  etc,  Air\  is  translated  by  of.  p-'^A115  'oo 
(a  piLAiig  t>o,  or  é  t>'piLAii£  t>o),  to  sufier  to  him. 
Leig  t>o,  ccAt>uij  t>o,  let  him,  allow  him,  etc.  A 
cunuip  t>'peucAin  Leip  ah  b-pACAc,  totry  his  strength 
•with  the  giant.  T^euc  L10111  é,  Leip  é,  try  me,  him, 
with  it  (at  it).     O'Don.  Gr.,  top  of  p.  313. 

[SocniAij,  abstemious  ;  O'R.  This  is  not  exactly  the 
meaning  here,  sedate,  pciiAniA,  temperate  ;  ah  1  pn 
•00  geALLAniuint>Aih-pA,  is  this  what  thou  didst  pro- 
mise  to  me  ? 

OacuL,  acrozier;  Ai\  =  (t>Ai\,  by)Anm-bAcuLp.,by  Palrich's 
crozier ;  geALLAih^geALLAihuin  ;  tií  puiLeónA  me, 
I  will  not  sufier,  pgLéip,  ostentation  ;  we  have  seen 
this  word  meaning  a  fight  heretofore.  50  popb- 
pumne  A11  bpÁcA,  to  the  time  of  the  judgment. 

buiiAic,  dwelling :  ppACAij;,  a  stroller,  but  I  do  not 
recollect  the  word  ;  p'Le'Ac,  straying,  piboit>eAc, 
drunhen  ;  iLioniAt),  a  great  number,  t)'ionAt>Aib,  of 
places  ;  pjj-ceAgLAc,  regal  residence. 

[Cup  pÁ  t>eA]\A,  to  inducé  ;  11Í  c.  t>o  cpAobrgAoiLeA'ó,  pA 
•oeApA  t)Aih  pA,  your  preaching  will  not  induce  me. 
See  Joyce's  Gr.,  p.  118,  idiom  6.  Cionnpjna'ó,  a 
project,  t>o  cup  1  n-t>eApii  At>,  to  put  in  abeyance 
(into  forgetfulness).  Ajup  ni  nió,  nor ;  literally, 
'and  not  more  ;'  AcpocAp  me  m'mcinn,  will  I  alter 
my  resolution,  50  compAc  t)Ain,  until  I  fight. 
Joyce's  Gr.,  p.  118,  idiom  4,  for  t)Ani,  Leip  ah  a]\]\acc 
1'in,  with  that  spectre. 

[b]\uit>eAt>,  excitement  :  t>o  bAin  b|\int)eAt)  meAnniAnn 
Aiin.  X)o  bAin=t>o  btiAiL,  took  ;  excitement  of 
mind  took  [possession  of]  him.  The  author  of 
Aoiiac  beÁpiiA  11A  gAoice,  says  of  a  iunaway  horsé 
•00  buAil  ]\A015  [pÁig]  i  A'p  CA0111,  a  frenzy  a'nd  a  lit 
took  her.  13y  the  way,  O'R.  writes  ]\Aig  for  pÁig. 
lAébÁn,  white-land,  Ica^jac,  steep,  bÁticAC  biA- 
cac  ;  bÁncAÓ  very  ///Cv()'  =  iAc-bAn,  and  biACAC, 
hospitable.  "0]\oniA  gen.  of  t)]\oiii,  or  t>]\uiin,  a 
ridge.  CoLL-éoiLLe  1  of  the  hazel  wood,  viz., 
Dublin.  A  little  lower  he  says,  AcAt>  ah  X)]\ohia, 
the  Field  of  the  Ridge  is  now  Thomas-street.  \\ 
iomt>A  Áic,  it  is  many  a  place,  A]\  An-111-beALAc,  on 
the  road,  A]\  ^aoiL  aii  pacac,  the  giant  thought, 
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einje  fLige  cAlU\i|\r  00,  to  do  him  a.  vvrong. 
ei)\je  rLi  ge  is  still  said  in  Waterford  in  this  sense  of 
wrong  or  injustice,  as  if  a  \vaylaying,  or  highway 
robbery ;  but  instead  of  ÉAbAir\c  130,  to  give  him, 
they  say  in  Waterford  a  ■óeAiiA'ó  Ain,  to  make  upon 
him.  Take  particular  notice  of  Áic  .  .  .  <\\\  f-AoiL. 
<\|\  —  a  which,  \\,  an  abbreviation  of  ]\o,  sign  of  past 
tense,  and  fAOib,  did  think.  Before  &\\,  the  prep. 
Arin,  in,  is  understood  :  Áic  <\nn  av\  rAoiL,  a  place  in 
which  he  thought.  This  expression  Áic  &\\,  is  so 
very  common  in  the  langnage  that  speahers  and 
writers  very  seldom  express  the  prep.,  but  it  is 
alwavs  understood.  Take  notice  of  it,  I  say  ;  we 
will  want  it  by-and-by. 

[111  r\Aib  rvÁc  tiÁ  b<\ile  <\|\  §Ab  cmó  :  au  =  a,  which,  and 
1\,  as  before  ;  the  a  is  governed  by  T>e  understood  (x>e 
a  \\o  JAb)  of  tho^e  which  he  passed  through, 
coiíia|\ca  Ajup  ftgne,  a  token  and  a  sign,  •oubfLÁnA 
A11  tnLe  c.  of  defiance  to  every  traveller,  viz.,  the 
sign-board.     Sau  ComÁr,  St.  Thomas. 

[Vó'ti  Ain  5-ceAoiiA,  at  the  same  time.  1ío  pL<\éA,  of  real 
princes.  Seuo-b|\onncACA,  gift-bestowmg,  -oio|'5A|\- 
fLuAg,  the  rabble.  SeAng,  slender,  or  courteous  ; 
^1-ioc-AiLe,  fine,  spiritual,  An  b'Aicní"ó  T)óib  ah 
pAÓAc,  did  they  know  the  giant  ;  ir  eóL  éeAnA, 
indeed  we  ltnow  hifn.  CeAHA,  already,  indeed,  ir 
eóL,  it  is  hnowledge  [to  us],  i.  e.,  we  know  him. 
CneAT»  í  -oo  1111 A11  Leip  ?  What  is  thy  wish  with  him  ? 
A  cotiiLAnn  Leif,  to  fight  with  him.  111ioiiuiinceAcc, 
in  pudence. 

[Caéiuh gceoin,  a  citizen.  5A11  btiAin  uime  — 5A11  biiAni 
Leir,  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  him:  50  caiLcioii  ac, 
willingly  :  niAbAineAiin  — 111  a  buAmeAiin,  if  he  does 
meddle  with  him.  Oe'11  ouL  ro,  on  this  occasion, 
biiAiLpigceAn^buAiLpeAii,  he  will  be  beaten. 

[j:Ai|\e  pn=rAi|\ir  rm,  along  with  that,  moreover. 
■O'peACAmn,  I  would  try.  pa'n  coicim,  to  the  place, 
rÁ'n  cuApAfgbAiL  is  a  little  strange ;  the  meaning 
must  beat  the  iuvitation  :  it  literaíly  means  character 
or  report.  1iimLc,  a  handmaid.  SocaiL,  arrogance. 
rlAC  biAt)  rí  Leip  (Aige),  thathe  should  not  have  her  ; 
cinneArnAc,  powerful.  CA]\  a  ceAnn,  for  ;  on  ac- 
count  of. 

[Lijce,  in  Waterford,  Licice,  applied  toaman,  tall,  pliant; 
111AC5A1ÍUI111,  a  bear  ;  c&y,  a  cataract.  51111111115116 
(5010111),  a  griffin,  ingne,  claws.  AihAucAig,  spec- 
tators. 


<\1l   CAUÚúlMCO,   no    giuvo    ÁR 

5-coiiu\tis<\n. 

•<\n  uaiji  -oo  cui]i  otUwn  rjtíge  oe  iu\ 
li-lunAijib  ceircAin  Á]\  StÁiitiií;ceoi|i  q\eAO 
t>o  •óéAnfA'ó  ré  ctini  iu\  beACA  p'o]i]\uróe  00 
jwocpuJAÓ,  AOtibAi]\c  ah  StÁntujceóiji  teip, 
réAÓAinc  cpeAo  00  ceAiigtAiiu  An  otíí;e, 
Aguf  q\eAo  00  teijcAnn  réAnn;  Ajjtip  rjo 
b'é  a  pieAj;]\A  "ní  rutÁin  ouic  oo  ÚigeAjinA 
T)ia  00  jjiA-óuJAt)  teo'  ó]\oióe  50  1i-ionitÁn, 
Agur  teo'  c-inncmn  50  li-iomtÁn,  Agur  teo' 
neA]\c  50  h-iomtÁn."  ^X^u^  An  rin  a  oub- 
aij\c  1o]w  teir  50  m-buó  río]\  a  cahic,  oóaii  aó 


oÁ  ]iéi]i,  A511]'  50  m<\i]u;e<yó  ré.  1]^  é  aii 
rj\eA^]\A  cóat)iu\  o'  oijteAiin  róp  ^UV 
oijireAr  coióce  tj'  aoii  rjume  tjo  beiTJeAi' 
A1b  1A]l],A1Jó  coiiu\i]\te  cum  a  auaiii  tjo 
ftÁnúJATJ,  ói]t  aii  cé  a  óiÁóuijeAnn  T)ia 
ní  ceirJeAnn  ré  AmúgAT),  nu\]i  cÁ  a  fti^ce 
céittiTJe,  "OAingeAn,  Agu]'  ah  Uij;eA]uu\,  m A]i 
a  -oeip  aii  c-eAgnAÓ,  a  -oíjuújat)  ha  ftije  óo, 

AgU]'    A    HIAnÚJAT)  A11   ]IÓ1T)     ]1011l'ie.       <\ÓC     A1l 

cé  iu\  "oeAnAnn  ;  ah  cé  11Á  cuuiini^eAiin  ai]\ 
"Óia  acc  50  neAiii-fnnmeAiiiuit,  Agur  go 
pÁnÁc,  Agup  -oÁ  ]\éi]\  rm,  nÁ  gjiÁ-óuijeAiin 
é  c-uige  nÁ  A1]\  aoii  co]\,  bróeAnn  yé  ai]\ 
reAcpÁn,  ^aii  beAimACT)  a  t)-co]v\c  nÁ  a 
n-"oei|ie  A011    gním    teip,  ^ah    beóóAÓT)    nÁ 

tllACACT)    Allll    AOll    101ll]DÓ^AT)    tei]"  J    inA]1,  A1]\ 

nóy  iu\  cotiu\  ^ah  aiu\iii,  bióeAnn  Ati 
c-Aiu\ni  J5A11  "Oia.  Oui  non  doiigit  manat  in 
mortc,  &c.  1]'  111AIH5  Ai]\  A11  AóbA]i  ]\\n 
(00  Aoin-ne)  o'  ioih]jocaó  a  nincinn  ó  *Óu\ 
Agup  A  b]\onnrAÓ  a^]\áó  ai]\  aoii  ]\uo  rAoi  \u\ 
bun  ;  ói]'  oÁ  0^5111111]'  ní't  aoii  ]\uo  biiAn, 
Agu]'5An  a  ceAnncA  ní't  aoii  ]\uo  reApAiiiAC. 
1]'  tiAib  a  CA1111C  nu\i]%e,  oeitb,  A^ur  ÁiteAco 

gAC     C]\eACÚ]\A.        1]'     é     CU1]l     All      C]\Á1§    111A]\ 

ceó]\Ainn  tei]'  aii  b-rAi^i^e.  1]-  é  00  b]\onn 
cuirpn  Ai]\  aii  ouine  cum  é  rém  o'aichic 
^'eAÓ  iiu\]\  00  cug  ré  00  iu\  beACACAib.  11í 
mipe,  A]\mÁCAi]\  iu\  1llACAbee],) oo]\ijne  pb 
nu\]\  a  cÁpb,  níoiicujA]'  beóÓAco  ha  beACA 
óíb,  Agur.  111'  mé  a  cúm  bAitt  aoh  oume 
A^Aib:  111'  tiom  Ati  obAi]\,  acc  te  Iuú^oajwia 

b-rtAICeA^  A^UJ'    1U\    CAtlÍlAll,  Á]\0  ]\U\jtA15- 

ceói]\  iu\  c]\umne  00  cug  oo'n  oume  ceAÓo 
Ai]\  aii  ]v\ojaL  1]'  río]\  oÁ  ]\éi]\  pn  b'é 
cÁitíóeAco  a  cÁ  m  aoh  níó  quiCAijce  50 
b-ruit  aii  cÁitíóeAco  yo  ^ah  ceójiA  ]\\n 
g-cjiucAi^ceói]!,  a^u]'  oÁ  b]u'5  pn,  ^u]\  mó  a 
ctntteAnn  |-é  Á]\  ii-Ann]\\co.  SAiób^nor, 
CAic]\éuii,   Águ]'    mó]i-riieAr    ní    nu\i]\io    acc 

]'CAt,   A^U]'  A1|\   UA1]ub  llí  ttlAICe   AgAC  1AO   11  Á 

UAic.  )y  6  aii  cÁj'  ceAOtiA  ó  a  o-CAob 
mAire  ^^11]^  neijvc  iu\  li-ói^e ;  eijijeAiin  50 
ttiAC  Agu]-  niCACAnn  50  li-ob Aim  A]ií]'  ai]\ 
11  ó]-  btÁic   1U\  5-c]\Aob   A  b]\1]'eA1111  aiiiac  ha 

tÁn  ÁiteAÓo  aii-oiu  Agti]'  a  ctnceAiin  oe'11 
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5-cpAtm  a  iiiÁ]\ac.  1f  niAf  pn  -oúmne  Aguf 
•oo  ^ac  ntt>  'fAti  c-fAoJAt  ro.  -dcc  ní  nu\j\ 
rin  -oo  T)n\  :  a  cá  ré  a  g-cotiintn'óe  t)o- 
ACA]\]\tnjce,  A1]\  aoii  nnceACT)  AriiÁm,  5A11 
cúif,  ói^e,  ^ah  pÁf  trAti  pÁc,  ^ati  cofAÓ  nÁ 
"oei]\e ;  Axjup  t>Á  ]\éi]\  rtn  ní  meAttcAp  aoh 
tn\i]\  iAt)fo  AJpÁ-óuijeAnn  é.  &  "oeip  11aoiíi. 
^juircín  gob-ftnt  cjiofóe  ah  t>ume  AtifocAtp, 
50  g-coriimngeAnn  ré  a  ii-T)ia  iiiA]i  nAÓ  b- 
ftut  fÁfAtri  lomtÁn  m  feitb  aoh  put)  1 
n-eAgnitnr  *Oé.  foí-óeAt)  a  n-u\pppÁ,  Aj;up  a 
n-ojvoócÁ  a^ac,  Aguf  'ha  itoiai^  pn  beró  *oo 
•ómt  aii  put>  éigm  eile  ;  nit>  a  CAirbeAHAnn 
50  b-rtnl  fettb  éigm  ahh  a  cugAiin  pÁfArii 
fótptioncA  10111  tÁn,  Agtif  ir  é  pn  feitb  T)é, 
111  A]\  ir  é  feitb  ir  Aoi]voe  é.  T)iombuAiiAf 
Aguf  mio-TTiAire  aoii  níb  eite  a  5-cóniiriieAf 
te  T)ia. 

&  cÁ  pÁt>  ]\ó  •óenimeAC  AgAinn  ó  ha  béut 
rém,  é  ^iÁbtiJAt) ;  Az-up  ir  pupAf  Atcne, 
niAp  a  -oei]\  oILah'i  iiaoiíica  Á1]\1  jce  (aoh  t>e 
nA  1i-Aic]ieAÓAib  haoiíica)  ^up  toiceAb  50 
"OAmgeAn  t)AonAco  ah  -otnne  te  peACA-ó 
aii  c-pnnpp,  te  ^up  ^ÁbAt)  a  cup  *oe 
•óuAtgup  o]\]\Ainn  AnnrAÓt)  Áp  -g-cpofóe 
a  CAbAinc  "oo'n  ce  ctntteAnn  cotii  mó]\ 
pAii  é — tíg-oA]!  Aii  tute  riiAiceArA  A-guf 
cobA]i  aii  tnte  5]\At).  1f  beA-5  t»e  T)tnvó  ah 
-oume  ir  ppÁróm   a  -ó'rÁJAit  ctim  é  t>e<\tiAt) 

CeA1l  Aliltl.lt    A1]\     A     JAotcAlb     A1]\    A     CA1]\T)lb 

Ajjur  Ai]\  AÓún^Ancóinfó.e;  A-guf  Tn\p  n--oóij 
ní't  Aon  t)tnne  aca  pm  Á  5-cóirinfieAr  t>o 
*Ón\.  Sut  a  ctmimij  t>o  pnnpp  Afp  x>o 
tetcéio  a  betc  ai]\  cí  a  beic  beó,  *oo  bi  t>o 
bpetc  AiiieAbAi]\  t>o  T)ia,  Agur  'iiAtbiAij  fAn 
ó  contiA]\cAir  Ati  pottip  ip  é  a  cá  At>  aot)ai]\- 
eAct)  Agtif  At)'  t>íon  ;  Aguf  At)'  congbAit. 
In  ipso  sumus  et  movemur.  1líoj\  teóp  teir 
aii    coniAom    pm    -oo  cuip   0]\c  a  t)-CAob  t>o 

CotllA.ACC  A1l  1U\1]\  t)obl  C-A11A111  t>eítce,  t>AO]\ 

UA1-Ó  t)o  cíonnpgAin  ré  ah  nieot>An  btró 
éireAct)AriitA  cum  cu  a  CAbAipc  A1]\  11-Aip — 
loncotnugAt)  Á]\  -o-CijeAjuiA  te  n-A]\  ceAti- 
nuig  c]\é  pém    tn\  pÁipe  ]-Aoi]\]^e  ah   cme- 

•OAOITOA  Ó   rilAttACt)  A  t1-t)A1ll  A11CA :     Agtip  'llA 

•Ó1A15  pm,  b|\onn  o]\]iAinn  éireAÓt»  ha  pÁipe, 


te  bníj  iia  ]Y\cpAiiiAince  a  cui]\eAt>  ai]\  bun 
Ain  Á]\  n-AgAfó  ]v\n  eAgtAir:  oiji  jeibniít) 
ciot)At  Ai]\  Ati  n^toi]\e  te  bAi]xe,  cwniAr  Ain 
et]\í;e,An  tn\i]\  AcuiceAniA0it),te  Aic^u^e;  Agur 
cungnAn'i  Arur  cAbAi]t  cum  pui]ieAó  btn\n  in 
pei]\bíp  aii  CireAnnA  ai]\  rcAit»  nAnrnÁr, 
jac  n-Aon  aii  a  ptije  yém,  te  CACUige  m\ 
pAC]iAiiiAincit)e  tnte.  &  b-yocAi]\  nA  t>- 
CAbA]tcup  po,  ir  ó  T)n\  t)o  ciot)tuicce  fAoj- 
AtcA  ;  111A]\  Ati  5-céAt>n<\  "oo  ctnt>,  t>o  ctú, 
t>o  ne«_\]\c,  "oo  pmbAt  A^up  t>o  iiAcmup  fAoj- 

AtcA.  C]\eAt>  CÁ  A^AC,  A  t)ei]\  11A01Í1  pót,  nÁ 
fUAÍnif  ?     A^Uf    A]\lY    1f    AtlUAf     Ó    >(\CA1]\    11A 

foittpe  t)o  cúintmgeAnn  ^ac  cioótACAt) 
lomtÁn  :  Ax;up  hia  YeA"ó  c<xo  e  A11  ctAtt  t>o 
riii-meA-p  Agup  t)o  ■óeAjimAt»  ?  O  !  ir  c]\uAit> 
aii  5eA]iÁn  a  tbeAnAnn  aii  CijeA]\nA  At]t  ah 
cé  11Á  cuiriiTfijeAnn  A1]\ ;  Ai]i  ah  cé  a  tuijeAr 
Aguf  "o'eiji^eAf  Aguf  cAiceAf  a  ]\é  gAn 
fniAomeAiii  A1]\  50  nimic.  "1lio]\  cuniinigeA- 
t)A]\,"  a  -oei]\  aii  c-fAitni,  "ai]\  *Óia  t»o  caoii'i- 

1U\lj1At)".        -i^JUf    A]líf    "  t)0     t>eA]111lAt)A]\  A 

n-T)iA  t>o  CU5  beotbAÓo  t>oib."  "  T)o  ]\meAt>A]\ 
mo  t>Aome,"  a  t>ei]\  T)n\  te  béAt  ah  fÁró, 
"  t>d  t)i05bÁit,  *oo  c]\éi5eAt)A]i  mif e,  cobA]i  Ati 

U1f5e     poppUfOe,     AgUf     t)0     CÓ^At)A]l     t)óib 

fein  foi^cijenÁ  coiiiieAt>fAt>  b]\Aon  ".  £a]\- 
aoi]\  if  bAogtAÓ  ^uji  Ab  í  Ati  fí]\miie  i  a 
•o-cAob  50  teój\. 

[*0a  c]\UAt>Act)  é  aii  fAogAt,  if  "oéine  m\ 

]U\]1     1A]\]\ACO    11A    11-T)A0ineAt>    1f    ^10]\]\A     t)0. 

&x\  cé  a  m-beit>  CAiceAn'i  Aguf  f  Á^Ait  Aige — 

I]"    í     fl11     jUAJAlt     Atl     ]^]\10pCÚ]\A 111      ll-Ált 

teif  gAti  t)tit  níof  fÍA^Ajuf  te  beAfctn^eAcc 
étgm  Auiit;tic  no  Amuf  etigcójtAc,  g]\At)  T)é  a 

t)tbl]\C  UAt),  AgUf  At>10t  ro  T)e015  111A]\  ^e^tt 

Ain  out^A  m-b]\eif  :  no  munA  111-beit)  fin 
ai]\  a  cumAf,  acc  e  ípot  a^u]'  a  t>-ceAnncA 
A15  Ati  fAo^At,  nn\]\  if  ^nACAÓ  ],ei]\bi],eAC*Oé 
a  beic  50  mmic,  if  bAo^tAÓ  a  n-Áic  compó|\t> 

tt'fÁ^Alt  A  11-T)ÓCCUf    A^Uf  A  11g]\Át)  *OÓ  ^tl]\ 

nn'ofÁf  Atri  Aguf  lomcnuc  a  p Ait)i|\.] 

11o  111A]\  A]\  t)íbl]\  f  A1t)b]\10f  11A  l)0CT)Ain\Ct) 

5]\Át)  *0é  uaic  feuc  Ai]\t>o  cteAÓt)Aib  eite,Ai]\ 

ttl  A]'  110  b^lÓA^ACT)  t)0  CeAHgAH   ;    A1]\  T)0  T)]\OC 

Ariinuf;   Ai]\  tio  rino-riiót) ;  A1]\  c'fei]^;  aij\ 
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nuii  t)o  ctAoncA;  aij\  t>o  cpAor,  t)'eA]\]\Áix) 
Ajup  "oo  cn]\  AmugAX) ;  01  ]t  tn']'  cACtnge 
te<xc  é  ir  ceAiiAn'itA  teAC,  x)'Aimx)eóin  t>o 
ctn^ponA,  aoii  xnobro  nÁ  5]\Áx)  t>o  cpucuií;- 
ceó]\A.  "11i  réix)i]\  te  1i-Aon  xnune,"  a  *oei]\ 
ah  S;g]uopcti]t,  x)Á  hu\it;ipci]\  a  ]\ia]\  An  Aom- 
peAÓx)  ;  Agup  x>Á  néi]\  pn  111  rénoip  leAC  t>o 
5]\<vó  no  x)o  feipbíp  a  ]\omn  ix)ip  *Oia  Agup 
A011  ]\ut)  eite.  11i  h-é  ah  teAC  acc  aii  c- 
lomtÁn  a  cÁ  uato  Arup  m  1i-é  ah  CAob  Atiiuij 
acc  aii  CAob  Araj;  a  pÁpmjeAnn  é.  "  Ú115- 
AX)A]1  Ápx)  iíioLax)   xbom    te  11 A  "O-CeAHgA  ACC 

■00  bi  a  g-cpoixbe  a  b-j?AX)  UAim."  -Ajjup  <vpíf 
pojp.Ann  Ctipeup  b]\ón  Aip  tucx)  aii  x)Á 
cpoit>e.  11i  iA]i]!Aim  ai]\  a  pon  pn  jjpÁx)  *0é 
50  x)-cAbA]\rÁ  ruAt  x)'aoh  pux)  x>o  ceAp  pé 
cum  x)o  peipbípe  ;  póp  but>  ]\oí;a  teip  50  n- 
xiednrÁ  aii  oi]\eAX)  nnii]\mn  x)e  Agup  x)o  ctnt- 
leAnn  pé  Aim  a  cÁitróeAcx)  pém,  acc  An'iÁm 
11Á  ]\AÓrÁ  ca]i  móx)  Ann  x)o  Ó1011  bux>  ceApc  a 
j-con'inuije  a  beic  A15  cpiAlt  Ajup  paúp- 
Ai^ce  cum  5]iÁxi>  X)é,  mA]\  a  bibeAim  aii  ppuc 
cum  nAli-AbAnn.  "  Oip  ip  ^eAlt  te  1i-AbAinn 
ihóp,"  a  x)ei]\  II.^VbAipcín.tmÁx)  *0é  a  tjtAÓAnn 
ApceAÓ  tnpcjixbe  11  a  ppocÁn  ;  ai]\  ftí^e  b'é 
C1011  r.o  5]\Áx)  no  pÁipc  meApA]vÓA  AbemeAX) 
A15  pmbAt  te  x)tnne  50  m-bux>  ceApc  t)óib  a 
beic  poupAigce  a  ^-coiiintnxje  A15  pitteAtb 
Ai]\  mó]i-mui]i  cÁitix)eAct)A  aii  UijeApiiA,  A1]\ 
ptií;e  50  n-jmÁix)eocAix)e  *Oia  ahh  ^ac  mxb 
A5UT  5A°  ni*°  A  n-*OiA,  Ai]i  ron  *0é  Agup  pé 
bun  *0é.  1p  loncuigce  Ap  po  511  ]\  Ab'  é  Á]\ 
n-iomcA]\,  Atuip  Á]\  b-reit)im  t>o  nixi)cib  aii 
c-pAOgAtt  t)0  cAirbeÁiiAiin  hia  cÁniAoit)  m 
peitb  iia  cA]\cAnAct)A,  a  b-rAX)  niop  mó  'nÁ 

AOtl    C0]\]\U1X>e    pÓtÁpAC    5]\ÁX)hlA]\  X)'A1]ieÓCA- 

niAoir  teic-Apcij  x)ínn.  1p  mnnc  a  beixbeA-ó 
•  t)ume,  Arup  niA]i  ^eAlt  Ai]i  aii  xdaoiiacx) 
h'iaoc,  boc;,  50  n-Ai]\eócAx)  pé  clAonAt)  Arup 
ceAp  x)uc]\acx)'  x)iax)a  A^up  tuipnítbe  éigm 
gpÁt)  teic  Arci  j  X)e  te  a]\  t)ói  j  teip  ^pÁxb  *0é 
x)o  beic  Aiiii,  Agur  'fAn  aiii  5-ceAxmA  nÁ 
beix)eAt)  Ai^e  acc  a  fgÁi'L.    *Oo  bi  mó]\Án  xio 

11A  HAOIIlAlb  A5U]^  11Í0]\  b]\ACAX)A]\  A011   A1]ieA- 

ccaiii  x)on  c-pAihAit  yeo;  ai]\  a  pon  pn  ní 
réit»i]i  a  ]\Áx)  nÁ]\  5]iÁx)tn j;eAX)A]\  *Ou\  te  ha 


5-C]\01X)e    50    1l -10111  tÁU.        1r    é    All     C0111A]\CA, 

Ai]\  aii  At)bA]i  pn,  111Á  cÁ  5)iAt)  "Oé  ajac,  cu 
x)'rui]ieAc  buAii  ioiia  feipbír  A15  tieAUAX)  a 
cohiAi]\te,  A15  CACAi^e  n a  pÁqtAniAmce,  A^ur 
a  coimeÁx)  a  AiceAiicA,  a  n-Ain'tx)eoin  aoii 
huo-pÁrAiTÍi,  teipjje  no  eAfbAit)  compóijit)  a 
beixbeAX)  A15  ia]1]iaix)  cu  t)'iompójAx)  uaix). 
Ói]\  pn  é  au  uai]\  a  bit)eAim  ré  te  rAicpn  50 
b-ruit  t)o  meom  gtAn,  50  ngjiÁxbtn  jeAiin  cu 
*Oia  or  ceAnn  jac  tnte  nít)  niA]\  ^eAtt  ai]\ 
péin,  111  A]1  ir  ctnp^e  t>o  xbeAnrÁ  aou  ]\ux)  11Á 
b]iipreÁ  a  tbtige.  1p  beAnnui^ce  ah  ]\ún 
épeo,  A^up  te  beA^Án  Ai]ieAcmp  a  cá  ré  A1]\ 
cuniAp  ^ac  Aon  t)ume.  UtugeAnn  pib 
Aiioi]',  Ai]t  An  At)bA]\  pn,  50  b-rtnt  yé 
t)'piAÓAib  o]i]\Ain  *Oia  00  g]iÁx)U5AX)  op  C101111 
aii  tnte  níx)  Agur  Á]\  5-coiiiA]ipA  niA]i  pnn 
rém  Ai]i  ron  *Oé,  AnnpA  5-ceux)  aíc,  niA]\  50 
n-o]\x)tn  jeAii  ré  pém  é  ;  AimpA  X)A]ia  1i-aic 
nu\]\  ^un  ctn)i  ré  cumAom  o]\]\Anm  a  cmt- 
teAnn  50  1i-ioiiia)\cac  é,  A^ur  AnnpA  t)-c]ieAp 
Áic  niA]i  50  b-ptnt  pé  geAttcA  t>oibpn  t»o 
coniitionAp   iu\   1i-AiceAiicA    ro    50    m-beit> 

pAX)    CA1C1ieAlÍlAC    A    tACA1]1    *Oé  ^AH   ^AO^At 

ro,  Arur  50  n^tAcpA]i  A]xeAc  a  n^tói]\e  iu\ 
b-ptAiceAp  Agup'pAii  111-beACA  po]\]iuit)e  1AX) 
'p^n  c-fAOJAt  eite ;  beAnnAcx)  a  cÁuure  A15 
iA]i]iAit>  xbibpe  Agur  t)om  rém  c]ié  Á]i  t>- 
cijeA]\nA  1o]iA  C]\iopc.     ^Xmen. 

VOCABULARY. 

Cei]"c  tx)  cu\\  o^m,  onc,  to  ask  me,  thee,  a  question  : 
literally  to  put  a  question  on  me,  etc.  reACAinr, 
Munster  form  of  peucAin.  D'oineAnn,  does  suit  ? 
ni  céfóeAnn  fé  AmugAt),  he  does  not  stray.  t)ut 
AnmJA'ó,  straying,  being  lost. 

UianuJA-ó,  this  is  not  a  common  word.  Ui^n,  a  traclt,  a 
mark  ;  niAimgA'ó,  marhing  out.  50  pÁnAC,  seldom  ; 
50  neoan-f*uitneAmAit,,  carelessly.  The  wLbefore  the 
vcrbs  here—x\Ac  ;  and  the  verbs,  in  the  other  provinces 
would  be  eclipsed.  Clun^e,  at  all  :  cmge  r\Á  a\\  aoii 
con,  atall,  at  all.  beir  of  his.  Aomne  =  Aom  ne«.\c, 
any  one.     V^01  11_A  ^l'11>  beneath  him. 

11í  luAice  acac  iAt>  nÁ  uaic,  thou  no  sooner  hast  them 
than  they  are  gone  ;  literallv,  not  sooner  are  they 
with  thee  than  from  tliee.  Ain  Aon  unceAcx>  aiíiahi, 
always  the  same  ;  in  the  one  pace. 

5Áb.vú  and  pnÁi'óm  in  this  place  signify  want,  or  need. 
5un  jÁbA-ó  a  cun  x>c  •óuAt^uf  o]\nAinn,  that  it  is  a 
necessity  (is  necessary)  to  lay  it  as  an  obligation  upon 
us.  1r  beog  •oe'óuA-ó  aii  Tnnnei]'  pnÁróm  ■o'fAgAil, 
it  is  little  labour  (trouble)  that  is  a  need  (that  is 
necessary)  to  be  taken  with  a  person  [to  make  liim 
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love  his  velations].  T)uat>,  labour,  toil.  1rbeAj;An 
•ouat>  rniAif.  réLeir,  itislittle  trouble  (labour)  hehad 
with  it  ;  1r  beA^  •o'Á  (oe  a)  •óuaó  puAif.  me,  it  is 
little  trouble  I  had  with  it  (or  I  took  with  him), 
literallv  it  is  little  of  its  (or  his)  labour  I  got.  1r 
beAg  -oe  úuat)  ah  •oinne  ir  p|\atoiu  •o'f-AJAil,  lit. 
it  is  little  of  the  labour  of  (with)  a  person  it  is  a 
necessitv  to  get.  Observe  too,  •o'pÁJAib  (oo  j-ÁJAiL) 
is  a  verb  in  the  inf.  moo;l.  Speahers,  and  writers 
occasionally,  make  •o'fÁjjAiL  one  simple  word,  which 
they  aspirate  as  lhey  would  any  verb  in  the  inf.  mood, 
and  they  put  a  before  it,  instead  of  •oo,  the  sign  of 
the  inf.  niood;  a  •ó'rÁ^AiL. 
níof.  leó|\  Leir,  he  did  not  think  this  enough  ;  lit.  this 
was  not  enough  with  him.  A  •o-ceAnuuA,  in 
difficulty.  11lA|\  =  inunA :  cuf.  aiiiujja-ó,  wasting. 
1r  geAlí  Le,  it  is  like.  A.  beióeAt)  A'rmbAL  Le  -0111110, 
that  one  wouldhave  ;  literally,  thatwould  be  wallung 
along  wilh  a  perspn.     Cuirge,  sooner. 


THE  NATIONAL  TEACIIERS'  MEMORIAL. 

[Ahout  five  weeks  ago,  No.  34  of  the  Gaelic  Journal 
was  ready  to  forward  to  the  subscrihers,  but  the  Rev. 
M.  II.  Close,  M.A.,  suggested  alterations  with  regard  to 
three  of  the  articles,  and  as  it  is  that  gentleman  who  has 
been  the  means  of  keeping  the  Journal  alive,  I  of  course 
complied  at  once  with  his  wishes. — Ed.  G.J.] 

The  readers  will  recollect  that  in  the  Journal,  No. 
33,  I  asked  for  the  memorial  adopted  by  the  National 
Teachers,  in  their  Congress  of  1874,  for  presentation 
to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  on  the 
teaching  of  the  Irish  Language  in  National  Schools.  Mr. 
P.  M.  Egan,  for  the  two  last  years  Mayor  of  Kilkenny, 
with  his  wonted  hindness,  cut  out  for  me  from  his  bound 
volume  of  Teachers'  Journal,  the  proceedings  at  the 
Teachers'  Congress  of  1874,  and  these  proceedings,  so  far 
as  they  refer  to  the  Irish  language,  1  am  proud  to  transfer 
to  this  issue  of  the  Gaelic  Journal  instead  of  the  ponions 
excised.  The  National  Teachers  of  this  present  genera- 
tion  will  thus  see  what  ki;:d  of  men  were  their  predeces- 
sors  of  fifteen  years  ago.  I  particularly  invitc  the  readers 
ot  the  Journal  to  compare  the  Teachers'  Memorial  with 
the  memorial  of  the  old  Society  for  the  Preservation  of 
the  Irish  Language.  I  mentioned,  more  than  once,  that 
on  the  founding  of  the  Society  in  Dublin,  I  forwarded  to 
them  the  Teachers'  Memorial,  with  the  signatures  of  five 
Southern  Bishops,  and  those  of  80  or  90  managers  of 
National  Schools,  and  that  these  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  Monster  Memorial  presented  to  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education. 

The  adopling  of  this  memorial  by  the  Congress  of  1S74 
was  certainly  the  foundation  upon  which  the  movement 
for  the  Preservationof  íhe  Irish  Language  has  been  built. 
And  it  is  to  the  National  Schools  its  further  progress  will 
be  due.  I  again  beseech  my  fellow-teachers  to  study  the 
language  in  season  and  out  of  season.  In  a  very  few  years 
they  can  address  the  Congress  in  Irish.  We  now 
proceed  to  give  (1)  the  Address  of  the  President  in  1874  ; 
(2)  the  Address  of  the  Proposer  of  the  Resolution  for 
the  adoption  of  the  Memorial  ;  (3)  the  Address  of  the 
Seconder ;  and  (4)  the  Memorial  itself. 

The  President  said — Gentlemen — I  find  a  resolution  on 
the  Irish  language  which  interests  me  so  much  that  I  may 
be  allowed,  even  at  this  late  hour,  to  say  a  few  words — 
I  shall  be  very  brief,  because  it  is  in  the  care  of  a  gentle- 
rcan  whose  name  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  it  will 
receive  that  justice  to  which  it  is  so  eminently  entitled,  I 
alludeto  Mr.   P.  M.  Egan.     Wc  are  all  Iiishmen,  and 


however  we  may  differ  in  religious  belief,  we  can  unani- 
mously  join  in  the  glorious  sentiment,  "  we  love  the  land 
that  bore  us."  Yes,  my  brethren,  this  noble  sentiment, 
coeval  with  the  history  of  man,  subscribed  to  by  the  Ash- 
antee — "forthesavageloveshisnative  shore  " — has  always 
found  in  the  Irish  heart  a  response  as  vivid  as  the  verdure 
of  the  historic  hill  of  Tara,  where  once  stood  the  palaces 
of  Cormac  and  Con.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  National 
Teachers  of  Ireland,  while  they  teach  in  their  schools,  as 
extrasubjects,  Latin,  Grcelc,  and  French,  would  not  fai! 
to  ask  to  have  the  language  of  their  forefathers  placed  011 
the  same  footing.  The  only  objection  I  have  ever  heard 
against  theresuscitation  of  the  Irish  language  is  that,  com- 
pared  with  the  English,  a  bnowledge  of  it  is  of  little  im- 
portance.  I  certainly  say  that  the  Irish  should  not  be 
taught  at  the  sacrifice  or  displacement  of  the  English  ;  on 
the  other  hand  I  maintain  it  would  be  a  great  evil  and  in- 
justice  to  allow  the  English  language  entirely  to  supeisede 
and  displace  the  Irish,  and  for  the  following  reasons  : — isf. 
The  sentimental  grievance  of  seeing  the  language  of  our 
forefathers  die  amongst  us.  2ndly.  in  losing  the  Irish 
language  we  lose  the  key  to  the  literature  of  a  country  so 
famed  in  days  of  yore  for  learning,  civilization,and  sanctity. 
In  early  Christian  times^the  most  renowned  colleges  in 
Europe  were  found  in  Ireland,  to  which  the  youth  of 
Erance,  England,  and  Germany  repaired  for  education. 
Even  pagan  Ireland  bore  a  proud  comparison  with  other 
pagan  countries.  Ollamh  Fodhla,  we  read,  gave  laws  to 
Ireland,  700  years  before  Solon  legislated  for  Greece. 
This  monarch's  tomb  has  been  lately  discovered  on  the 
hill  of  Loughcrew,  in  the  County  Meath,  by,  you  will  be 
glad  to  hear,  one  of4our  Inspectors,  Eugene  A.  Conwell, 
Esq.,  M.R.Í.A.,  a  gentleman  who  has  earned  for  himself 
a  high  name  as  an  antiquarian.  3rdly.  It  would  be  an 
injustice  to  the  people  of  Irish-spealcing  districts,  and  to 
those  teachers  who,  to  their  honour  be  it  told,  are  capable 
of  instructing  in  Irish,  to  refuse  payment  as  an  extra  sub- 
ject.  I  shall  leave  my  friend,  Mr.  Egan,  to  describe  to 
you  the  beauty  of  the  language,  and  its  importance  as  an 
instrurnent  of  mental  culture  and  antiquarian  research. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Egan  moved  the  following  resolution  on  the 
Irish  language  : — "  That  Congress  respectfully  requests 
the  Commissioners  to  place  the  Irish  language  on  the 
Result  programme,  to  be  paid  for  as  an  extra  subject 
similar  to  Latin,  and  that  a  memorial  to  the  Commissioners 
be  signed  by  the  President  andSecretary,  with  that  object." 
He  said — The  business  of  Congress  should  be  regarded 
as  having  reference  in  the  main  to  these  circumstances 
which  improve  the  teachers'  position  in  some  material 
manner.  But  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  mere  further- 
ance  of  our  own  interests,  no  matter  how  the  interest  of 
the  country  is  consequent  of  them,  would  be  unworthy  of 
educationists  who  regard  the  pursuance  of  still  higher 
mctives  to  be  one  of  the  first  objects  of  their  mission.  It 
is  in  this  latter  class  of  duties,  which  raises  us  for  the  time 
above  the  consideration  of  mere  professional  interests, 
that  we  should  place  the  subject  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Irish  language  into  our  schools  ;  concerning  which  I  have 
been  requested  by  some  of  the  leading  teachers  in  the  south 
of  Ireland  to  address  you.  Our  objects  in  treating  of  this 
question  should  be  : — ist.  To  prevent  one  of  the  most 
ancient  languages  from  being  for  ever  lost.  2nd.  To  raise 
up  scholars  in  the  Irish  tongue  who  would  be  able»  to. 
translate  the  priceless  manuscript  treasures  of  Ireland. 
3rd.  To  throw  additional  light  011  the  history  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland.  4th.  To  give  invaluable  aid  to 
philology.  5th.  To  popularize  in  a  still  greater  degree 
National  Education  in  Ireland.  Witli  regard  to  the  purity 
of  these  motives,  you  will,  I  expect,  receive  my  assurance 
that  I  believe  the  gentlemen  who  first  started  this  project 
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were  actuated  with  no  other,  and  that  I  in  support  of 
them  feel  cognizant  of  being  true  to  similar  principles. 
Some  niight  imagine  that  we  were  going  in  for  mahing 
the  Irish  language  the  spoken  tongue  of  Ireland,  but  let 
no  one  entertain  the  idea  that  we  are  deluded  by  such  a 
foolish,  imprudent,  and  impossible  project.  It  may  be, 
too,  that  some  would  fear  that  any  sectarian  or  political 
motive  might  have  originated  this  resolution  ;  but  to  reason 
so  would  be  to  assume  that.we  understand  nothing  of  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  greatest  men,  belonging  to  all  creeds 
and  of  all  shadesof  politics,  advocated  a  similar  object  ; 
and  that  we  were  renegades  to  the  cause  which  some  of 
the  greatest  scholars  who  ever  adorned  England  and 
Ireland  upheld.  To  enter  on  a  description  of  the  beauties 
of  the  Irish  language,  its  force  and  expressiveness  in  deli- 
neating  the  passions  ;  with  wliat  nice  variety  it  portrays 
the  loves,  the  joys,  sorrows,  andhatred  of  mankind,  would 
be  too  lengthy  for  this  purpose.  One  of  the  ablest  writers 
on  Irish  has  said  :  Reckon  how  many  names  there  are  iu 
Irish  for  a  hill,  how  many  words  to  denote  generosity  or 
penury,  bravery  or  cowardice,  beauty  or  ugliness ;  then 
try  to  match  each  of  these  with  a  word  in  some  modern 
language,  and  the  superiority  of  the  Irish  must  be  at  once 
evident.  But  by  considering  its  importance  to  philology 
as  being  related  to  the  other  Celtic  dialects,  our  arguments 
will  be  more  strengthened.  The  celebrated  scholar  Zeuss 
has  proved  that  when  Ccesar  landed  in  Britain,  the 
difference  between  Irish  and  Welsh  was  so  small,  that  an 
old  Hibernian  might  be  understood  there,  and  also  that 
the  Irish  and  Welsh  were  identical  with  the  Celtic  of  the 
Continent.  How  he  solved  this  famous  problem  is  most 
interesting.  The  Irish  missionaries  who  founded  Churches 
in  St.  Gaul,  Milan,  and  Carlshrue,  while  reading  the 
Scriplures  and  the  classics  in  these  places,  interlined  the 
books  by  literal  translations  in  the  oldest  Irish.  These, 
Zeuss  discovered,  and  from  them  he  was  able  to  trace  the 
relations  between  Irish  and  the  other  Celtic  dialects. 
There  is  yet  a  still  broader  basis  upon  which  we  might 
considei  Irish,  viz.,  as  an  Indo-European  tongue,  tracing 
its  affmity  to  the  Latin  and  Greek,  and  to  the  modern 
languages  of  Europe.  Indeed  some  Irish  scholars  main- 
tain  that  in  many  instances  where  there  appears  to  be  a 
close  relationship  between  Latin  and  Greek,  it  is  because 
of  their  derivation  from  the  old  Celtic.  Now,  when  we 
remember  the  close  affinity  it  has  to  the  languages  of  the 
ancient  Celtic  nations,  and  that  the  names  ot  the  physical 
features  of  these  countriesbelong  to  the  Ce'tic  tongue,  the 
itnportance  of  such  a  fact  to  the  antiquarian  becomes 
quite  evident.  Even  the  antiquities  of  England  cannot  be 
pioperly  or  íully  written  without  some  hnowledge  of  the 
Irish,  since  the  early  inhabitants  were  Celts,  and  named 
their  cities,  rivers,  &c,  from  this  language.  For  instance, 
the  words  Albion,  London,  Isis,  Thames,  and  numerous 
others,  may  be  all  traced  to  Celtic  origin.  Nor  till  our 
ancient  Irish  manuscripts  be  all  gathered  and  translated, 
can  the  history  of  Ireland  be  fully  written.  We  all 
remember  the  story  about  Moore  and  the  Irish  MS.  He 
was  after  publisliing  three  volumes  of  his  history  of 
Ireland,  when  one  day  he  took  a  walk  to  the  Royal  Iiish 
Academy.  He  found  Profe.«or  0'Curry,  a  gentleman 
who  is  lamented  in  every  leamed  institution  in  the  world, 
and  who  won  such  imperishable  honours  for  Ireland  ;  he 
íound  him  with  a  number  of  the  old  books  before  him  ; 
upon  which  he  questioned  him  as  to  their  contents.  After 
receiving  some  information  he  said,  turning  to  Dr.  Petrie, 
who  was  present  :  "  Petrie,  these  huge  tomes  could  not 
have  been  written  by  fools,  or  for  any  foolish  purpose  ;  I 
never  knew  anything  about  them  before,  and  I  had  no 
right  to  have  undertaken  the  IIistory  of  Ireland. "  I  will 
now,  witli  pleasure,  give  you  the  dying  words  of  a  great 


Kilkenny  man,  on  the  Irish  MS.  : — "This  is  the  last  will 
and  testament  of  me,  Henry  Elood,  of  Farmely,  in  the 
county  of  Kilkenny.  I  give  and  bequeath  all  my  lands, 
houses,  &c,  to  the  University  of  Ireland,  commonly  called 
Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  to  hold  in  fee  for  ever.  I  will 
and  direct,  that  on  their  coming  into  possession  of  this 
my  bequest,  on  the  death  of  my  said  wife,  they  institute 
and  maintain  as  a  perpetual  establishment,  a  professorship 
ofand  for  the  native  Irish  or  Eise  language."  And  the 
will  further  directs  that  annual  and  liberal  premiums  be 
given  for  the  two  best  compositions  in  Irish,  upon  some 
point  of  Irish  History,  &c  ;  and  that  all  printed  books  and 
MSS.  in  the  Irish  language  be  purchased.  In  fact,  inthe 
language  of  Sir  Laurence  Parsons,  Flood  consecrated  with 
his  last  breath  these  memorable  records,  and  in  doing  so 
he  was  actuated  by  his  favourite  motto,  that  nolhing 
stimulates  to great  decds  inore  strongly  than  great  cxamples. 
Were  we  to  talce  a  lesson  from  Scotland  in  these  matters, 
it  might  be  the  means  of  stimulating  our  energies  and 
piquing  us  on  the  higher  antiquity  and  the  just  superiority 
of  Ireland.  Scotland,  on  the  representation  of  MacPherson, 
thought  she  had  alighted  upon  a  treasure  in  the  poems  of 
Ossian,  and  accordingly  trumpeted  her  fame  upon  her 
new,  though  strangely-acquired  glory.  But  Ireland  need 
not  resort  to  such  measures  ;  she  can  give  the  oiiginal  side 
by  side  with  the  translations,  and  hand  down  hername  in 
the  world's  history  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  nations  on  the 
earth  ;  and  to  possess,  at  a  time  when  other  nations  were 
in  darhness,  a  civilization  which  was  then  notably  in 
advance  of  other  European  countries.  Yet,  all  our  reso- 
lutions  on  the  subject  would  be  of  little  avail,  if  we  had 
not  teachers  capable  of  teaching  Irish.  As  a  proof  that 
we  have  some  eminently  qualified  to  do  so,  the  beautiful 
lessons  in  Irish  are  written  by  a  teacher,  Mr.  Fleming, 
whose  fame  as  an  Irish  scholar  is  well  known,  and  who 
lately  obtained  a  respectable  prize  from  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  for  the  best  essay  on  various  subjects  which 
required  a  deep  hnowledge  of  the  language. 

Mr.  Fleming  said — Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow-teachers, 
in  seconding  the  resolution  just  proposed,  having  for  its 
object  the  revival  and  cultivation  of  the  ancient  language 
of  Ireland,  I  do  not  intend  to  trespass  much  on  your  time 
at  this  late  hour  of  the  evening.  Addressing  an  audience 
of  educated  Irishmgn,  nay,  the  educators  of  those  who 
will  become  the  future  men  and  women  of  Ireland,  I  am 
sure  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  use  of  any  arguments  to  in- 
duce  them  to  adopt  this  resolution.  The  language  of  the 
ancient  saints,  sages,  ltings,  and  heroes  of  their  country  ; 
that  language  used  by  the  Irish  Herodotus  in  his  great 
historicaí  work  ;  the  language  in  which  the  celebrated 
Four  Masters  wrote  their  world-famed  annals,  extending 
over  a  space  exceeding  four  thousand  years  ;  that  language 
which,  in  our  own  day,  has  engaged  the  laborious  exei  tions 
of  Petrie,  O'Donovan,  0'Cuny,  of  the  great  Archbishop  of 
the  West,  &c,  &c,  needs  not  my  feeble  advocacy.  Some 
say  that  Irish  is  a  dead  language.  I  deny  it.  I  say, 
it  still  lives  in  song  and  story ;  in  several  parts  of  the 
country  it  is  heard  from  the  pulpit  ;  at  fairs  and  marhets. 
We  learn  from  the  reports  of  the  Census  Commissioners 
that  there  are  few  counties  in  which  it  is  not  spolcen  by 
thousands  of  the  inhabitants.  Who  can  read  Dr.  Joyce's 
excellent  book  without  being  both  delighted  and  in- 
structcd  ?  and  how  much  must  the  pleasure  have  been  en- 
hanced  bypossessing  a  hnowledge  of  the  language?  How 
did  1  )r.  Petrie  and  OCurry  obtain  a  collection  of  Irish 
songs  and  Irish  airs?  They  travelled  through  the  country 
once  as  far  as  the  Isles  of  Arran,  which  is  graphically  de- 
scribed  by  the  biographer  of  Petrie  : — "  Ayoung  man,  or 
old  woman,  seated  on  a  low  stool  in  the  chimney  corner, 
singing  an  Irish  song,  0'Curry  and  Petrie  on  chairs,  and 
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the  rest  of  the  audience  standing.  0'Curry  first  took 
down  the  wovds  of  the  song.  Petrie  next  wrote  down  the 
notes,  corrected  them,  and  lastly  plaved  the  air  on  his 
violin,  as  he  alone  could  play  it."  There  are  several  in 
the  ranlcs  of  the  National  Teachers  able  and  willing  to 
give  instruction  in  the  dear  ohl  tongue,  to  whom  it  would 
be  a  delightful  task  to  come  to  the  rescue,  and  I  have 
veiy  sanguine  hope  that  the  Ponrd  of  Education  will  en- 
courage  them,  by  placing  the  Irish  language  on  the  pro- 
gramme  as  an  extra  subject.  Mr.  Fleming  having  been 
called  upon  to  give  them  a  specimen  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guage,  recited  a  stanza  from  one  of  the  Munster  Bards  in 
praise  of  the  "  Green  Old  Isle,"  at  a  period  "  when  it 
was  treason  to  love  her,  and  death  to  defend,"  and  con- 
cluded  amidst  great  applause.  The  resolution  was  then 
put  and  passed  unanimously. 

TO   THE    RIGHT   HONOURABLE   AND    HONOURABLE    THE 
COMMISSIONERS    OF    NATIONAL   EDUCATION. 

The  Memorial  of 

Humbly  SHEWETH — That  the  system  of  National 
Educaiion  in  a  countrv  to  be  complete,  must  encourage 
an  1  foster  tlie  cultivation  of  ihe  language  and  literature 
of  the  country  ;  that  in  the  opiniori  of  memorialists  the 
language  and  ancient  Iiterature  of  Ireland  are  worth  cul- 
tivating,  and  that  all  the  native  orators  ol  Ircland,  as  well 
as  many  others — some  of  them  seholars  of  European  re- 
putation— -concur  in  this  opinion. 

Archbishoy  Ussher  pronounced  the  Irish  to  be  "a  lan- 
guage  both  copious  and  elegant."  'i'he  Rev.  William 
Shaw,  in  his  Gaelic  Dictionary,  called  the  Irish  language 
."the  greatest  monument  of  antiquitv  perhaps  in  the 
world."  And  in  our  day,  Zeuss,  and  many  other  eminent 
foreigners,  have  thought  the  Irish  worth  learning,  even  as 
a  dead  language.  Dr.  Johnson  says,  "  I  have  long 
wished  that  thelrish  literature  were  cultivated."  Liebnitz 
expressed  a  similar  wish.  Edmund  Burke  was  anxious  to 
h  ive  the  vast  manuscript  treasures  of  Ireland  published 
with  translations  exact  and  literal.  Such  a  work,  he  said, 
would  do  honour  to  the  nation.  That,  though  a  great  deal 
has  been  done  for  Irish  literature  since  the  days  of  Burke, 
these  manuscript  treasures  are  still  a  "sealed  book." 
That  the  Irish  scholars  now  in  the  countiv  c.mnot  do 
more  than  edit  the  texts  of  a  few  of  them,  and  that  when 
these  scholars  have  been  taken  fro'm  amongst  us,  tliere 
will  be  no  others  to  carry  on  their  work.  Not  car.  any 
number  of  professorships  in  colleges  and  universities 
supply  their  want,  unless  the  pupils  in  the  primary  schools 
in  Irish-speaking  districts  are  encouraged  to  learn  Irish. 
To  learn  it  as  adead  language  is  very  difficult,  and  though 
some  menof  great  mental  powers  have  overcome  thisdiffi- 
culty,  still,  it  is  true,  that  nearl)'  all  the  Irish  works  pub- 
lislied  were  edited  by  persons  who  had  tearned  Irish  in 
boyhood,  and  whose  circumstances  would  not  permit  them 
to  become  Irish  scholars,  had  they  been  bronght  up  in  ex- 
clusively  English-speaUing  localitics,  and  it  is  by  persons 
of  this  class  that  ourliterature  must  hereafter  be  cultivated, 
if  cultivated  at  all.  That  learning  the  Irish  language 
would  in  Irish-speaking  districts  be  a  great  help  to  Iearn 
Engl  sh.  The  pupils  who  speak  Irish  well,  are,  as  a  rule, 
qniclc  and  intelligent  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most 
stupid  children  are  to  be  found  in  localities  where  the 
Irish  is  dying  out.  The  parents  in  these  Iocalities  have 
not  English  enough  to  convey  their  ideas,  except  such  as 
relate  to  the  mechanical  business  of  their  occupaiions — 
ce  they  are  not  able  in  any  degr.ee  to  cultiváte  the 
mind  of  theír  children.  On  this  point  Professor  Connellan 
writes  :  1  he  morelrish  is  studied  by  the  peasantrj  of  Ire- 
land  (it  being  their  vernacular  tongue),  the  better  are 
their  minds  prepared  and  their  tastes  formed  to  Iearn  and 


understand  the  English  :  this  assertion  I  mvself  can  vouch 
for  with  positive  certainty.  And  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bryce,  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  in  Wales,  says — 
"  Practically  I  do  not  find  the  Welsh  language  is  any  íeal 
difficulty  in  the  worlcing  of  a  school.  It  is  a  fact,  thnt 
ceteris  paribus,  the  percentages  of  passes  in  Welsh  schools 
are  very  little,  if  any,  below  those  in  the  English-spealcing 
districts.  When  it  is  considered  that  very  many  of  these 
children  have  been  in  school  only  a  short  time,  that  they 
knew  no  English  when  they  entered,  and  that  after  school 
hours  Welsh  alone  is  spohen,  I  often  wondered  at  the  pro- 
ficiency  with  which  some  of  those  poor  Welsh  children 
read  English  books." 

That  memorialists  hope  your  Honourable  Board  will 
encourage  the  study  of  the  country's  langunge,  by  paving 
for  the  teaching  of  it  in  Irish-speaking  districts,  as  an 
extra  subject,  the  same  as  French,  Latin,  and  Greek,  arid 
by  publisíiing  an  easy  lesson  book  in  Irisli,  with  a  few  in- 
structions  for  learners.  T/ie  pnpils  who  de'sire  to  study  the 
language  will  then  have  facilities  for  doing  so,  and  some 
of  them  will  hereafter  be  prepared  to  take  the  place  of  our 
present  race  of  scholars  in  editing  the  manuscript  materials 
of  Ireland  . 


PECULIAR  LOCALISMS. 

By  Rev.  D.  B.  Mulcahv,  P.P.,  M.R.I.A. 

Tout. — A  fit  of  síclcness,  a  turn  of  illness.  She  had  a 
tout  ;  she  is  a  touty  lass,  that  is,  subject  to  fits  of  sick- 
ness.  Denis  M'Auley  being  asked  by  his  master  what 
kept  him  so  late  from  his  work  one  morning,  replied  that 
Maryanne  had  a  tout  last  night.  In  this  case,  however, 
it  turned  out  that  it  was  a  youngster  his  wife,  Maryanne, 
had. 

Sunk. — A  little  bed  on  the  floor  ;  a  shake  down  to  lie 
on  near  the  fire  for  an  invalid.  I  am  lying  on  this  sunlc ;  I 
have  got  a  balsam  (load)  of  cold. 

Goping. — ó  is  long.  The  sore  is  gope-ing,  that  is 
becling,  the  matter  is  running  out  of  it.  A  goping  also 
means  the  full  of  the  palms  when  fingers  meet,  as  in  lift- 
ing  potatoes  or  meal. 

Furn. — The  term  for  the  downy  or  little  hairy  things 
that  grow  on  ordure,  filth,  &c.  Also  the  scruff  (scroof) 
on  a  milk  vessel,  urinary  utensil,  and  so  on. 

Beet. — A  bundle  or  sheaf  of  lint,  that  is,  of  flax. 

Boon. — A  number  of  people,  as  a  boon  of  lint  (flax) 
pullers.  This  is  evidently  the  Irish  buí-óeAn,  a  troop, 
company,  crowd,  multitude. — O'R.'s  dict. 

Boyanks. — The  name  of  the  ties  or  straps  put  on 
trousers  just  behnv  the  knee,  like  a  g'arter.  Used  in  Co. 
Down. 

Slipe. — A  sort  of  slide  for  drawing  out  turf  from  a  peat 
moss,  or  for  drawing  lumps  of  stones  out  of  a  field.  It  is 
shaped  like  the  capital  letter  A,  with  its  legs  at  base 
joined,  or  liíce  an  isosceles  triangle,  having  a  line  across 
middle  parallel  to  base. 

Clash. — A  tale-bearer.  He  is  a  great  clash.  I'm  no 
clash.  I  don't  be  clashing.  It  has  the  same  root  as 
cl4ir"oe<\c,o,  hearing. — O'R.'s  dict. 

Saish. — a  long.  Said  of  a  staid,  nice,  tidy  woman. 
She  is  saish  and  clean.     Stately  in  house. 

Gkvky,  t>leyked. — Tnattentive,  slnck,  negligent.  not 
minding  worlc  or  business.  You  are  gleyked  in  the  hear- 
ing.     Said  when  you  don't  pick  up  vvhat  is  said  to  you. 

Banins. — The  whité  flannel  jaclcets  worn  by  the  Rillceel 
and  Mourne  men,  Co.  Down.  In  Co.  Waterford  they 
are  called  vest  bán. 

Pinnatd,  pinede. — When  load  bread  is  brolcen  and  boil- 
ing  water  is  poured  on  it,  and  covered  for  a  while.  it  is 
called  pinaid,  and  given  to  babies  or  others. 
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Possd.--\X  is  made  of  two  milks— sweet  and  b.utter- 
milk.  The  sweet  when  boiled  is  poured  on  a  little 
(bLÁCAÓ)  buttermillc.  Another  way  is  mix  half-and-half 
of  the  two  milks  and  boil  them. 

Cottered. — You  are  a  (all)  cottered,  done  up,  wearied. 
This  is  in  use  in  Counties  Down  and  Antrim. 

Yucky.— Itchy.  He  is  a  (all)  yucky.  Used  in  the  two 
counties. 

Stelk.—K  nece^s.iry  íittage.  You  are  idle  for  stelk  now. 
You  can't  fetch  water,  as  you  have  no  fitting  vessel. 
You  have  no  spade  to  dig,  hence  you  are  idle  for  stelk. 

Baac. — The  stick  that  crosses  between  the  two  sides  of 
a  couple  in  the  roof  of  a  house  to  keep  them  firm.  It  is 
evidently  the  Irish  bÁc,  a  stay. 

HxirtVd. — Hampered  in  a  small  place,  closely  packed 
in.    My  bed  was  hurtl'd  up  in  the  corner  of  the  cabin. 


síste  ní  §<vóRc\. 

The  following,  composed  between  50  and  60  years  ago, 
is  the  latest  song  to  this  air  I  have  seen.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  composition  of  Father  Tames  Veale  at 
that  time,  the  good  and  patriotic  P.P.  of  Kill  and  New- 
town,  in  the  County  of  Waterford.  The  tithe  campaign 
was  then  raging,  and  there.  was  a  general  election.  The 
P.P.  of  Dungarvan,  Dr.  Foran,  tookpart  with  the  nephew 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Honourable  George 
Lamb,  I  believe,  and  Dr.  Flannery,  the  P.P.  of  Clonmel, 
with  Mr.  Pagwell.  Having  lately  repeated  the  ditty  for 
the  Rev.  D.  B.  Mulcahy,he  said  it  would  be  a  pitv  to'have 
it  lost,  and  therefore,  to  preserve  it,  I  insert  it  in  'liis  issue 
of  the  Gaelic  Journal.  I  give  the  Munster  exprcssions  in 
every  instance— these  being  used  by  Father  Veale. 

In  most  of  the  songs,  both  Irish  and  English,  writ- 
ten  to  this  air,  the  second  part  of  the  verse  was  longer 
by  one  line  than  the  verses  of  our  present  song,  corre- 
sponding  with  four  bars  of  the  music ;  and  the  air  was 
lengthened  accordinglv.  With  this  exception,  the  set- 
ting  given  here  is  that  sung  in  Munster  ;  and  it  will 
be  observed  that  it  differs  considerably  from  Moore's 
setting  for  his  song,  "  Oh,  had  we  some  bright  little 
isle  of  our  own." 
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m 


cua  •  óa    lei     rjjAoiL-ce     50       croop  -  aL  -  Lac 


-•-# 


m 


péA]\-LAc,  'Sa       01111"  mAp     ah       L1L  -  e 


-•—• — *—& 


^mm 


■o'f  Ár-  -  ah  5ÁÓ        r/éi  -  Le.     bln'  &    gruiAióe  itiAn  114 


CAor\  -  a        ]-&         gne    m&\\     &n  nóp,        A 


1 


9m- 


Ffe 


-íjl_#: 

Í=É 


=fc: 


■óÁ      111  aL  -  a       cIaoii    Ar       &        5^-v»or-g  jjah 


pz?2zz:»z^-prizzzt=zz:pqzzz1zzzjzz|: 
— j b^j — I • — j —  -- j — • — •— 


ceó       Si  aj  rein  -  /111       4        béAn-f-A      a\\ 


:s: 


• 


d: 


=*= 


.0 — «__i 


céAo  -  Aib     50       meAió-nAC  5'riAib     ei  -  ]\e     'pir 


3=1=1 


• 


i:z3zí 


•- 


buAió-ce    'ge        S15  -  Le         ni         5ViAór\A-nA. 

I. 

-Anéin  A]\  1110  teAbAin  'rtne  a  inAccnAiii  cném' 

neutcAib 
-d]\  ah  níj-beAn  t)ob'  Aoibmne  cúijibtig  ó 

ébÁ; 

Dí    A    CUACA    tél    r^AOllceAf)  50  C]\10pAttAC, 
péA]\ÍAC, 

'Sa  cmr  nio.]\  nA  tite  a  'ó'^ÁrAnn  ^ac  yéite 
Oí  a  5]\UAiée  mA]\  nA  cao]\a  'rA  gné  hia]\  aii 

■pr; 
A  t)Á  niAtA  ctAon'  A'p  a  5té-]\op5  jaii  ceó  ; 
'Sí    a^   remm    a   béA]\pA    A]\    céokeAib    50 

meAé]\AÓ 
"^o  ]\Aib   Gi]\e  'nír  buAmce  Ai^e  Sí^te   ni 

5a-ó]\a. 

II. 
*Oo  é]\uit)eAp  'nA  comne  'r'oo  beAiinuijeAp 

50  réirh  x>\t 
1Tlo  Iiaca  xiem'  bAcup  A'p  ■o'tJThttiijeAf  ^o 

réA]\  -01  ; 
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*0'poptui5eAr  por  a  h-Ainm'  nó  cÁ  rtome 

n-A]\  "oiob  í : 
<dn    í    Venus  bAin-t)é   í   -oo  c]\eAf5Ai]\  m\ 

mítce. 
-dn  cú  *Oít)ó,  no  1úno,  no  Pallas  beAn  5]\oi-óe 

1lo  lleten   ó'n   n^péi^   *oo  C115   téi]\r5]\ior 

tlA  U]\A01, 

11  ó   aii    pnne-beAn    beujwc    p^aocah    ^ac 

niAi-gne, 
11-A]\  b'Ainm  t>i  Ói]\e  no  Síjle  ní  JJ^'ojia. 

III. 
'Sé  6i]\e  yóy  m'Ainm,  ir  At>mui5im  *oo  Sííjte, 
Cé  cui]\  éi]\teAÓ  iia  méipteAc,  U15  SAgron  ó 

cígeAf  me. 
Á\\  "o-ceAmpoitt  gu]i  teA5At)A]\  'fÁf  fArAi]\c 

gu]\  x)íbi]\ 
'S    Á]\    n-<\ip\inn    *oÁ    téigeA-ó    -01111111    001]' 

f5Air.ce  '5uf  -oí5e  : 
"O'foijpiij^eAr  50  c]\ót)A  50  -o-cÁmi^  aii  c-atti, 
5u]\  neA]\cuij  1110  JAotcA  f^up  -ó'Aopní;  mo 

ctAnn, 
^o  "o-cÁmig  A]1  f  Aop-feAp  moféim-feÁf  hia]\ 

oijne, 
Sé    "OómnAtt    ó    ConAitt,    hiac    Sígte     ní 

5a*ó]\a. 

IV. 

'Sa  Sijte  11A  gite,  iia  pnne,  'ptiA  féite, 
-<\-om  111 51111    cú     coróce    'gur    cugAun    *otnc 

5éitte<vó, 
•<\cc  féicij   aii    ceipc  ro,  'piÁ    bi-fe    tioni 

bpeu^AÓ, 
4n    b-rAJAit)    'OomnAtt    'p\    cuii^aiica    ah 

cúppA  -oo  ]\éiceAÓ  ? 
*Oo  beipnn   1110  bpiACAp  hia]\  -061111111  a]\  5AÓ 

f5eut 
50  f^iobpAró  ca]\  cpiúc  cu^Anm  AiiAtt  aii 

repale 
50  m-beró  aii   caoiíi-c]\uic  *o 'Á  ^teup  'p'  A5 

rei  11111  50  meAt>]\AC 
-d^up    Parliament   gtAoróce  Aige  Sí^te  11 1 

5<VÓ]\A. 

V. 
1lio]\   b'iongnAt)    tioni    féni    mo    féim-feA]\ 

meA]\  g]\oi-óe 
*Oa  'o-cneigreA'ó  ah  cúffA  aY  t»Á  peubpAt)  a 

cpoit>e 


Upé  5AÓ  ^AlAipe  méijitij  -00  cpéi^  é  A]\  "oiot, 

*Oo  bócÁit  te  méAC-puic  a'  cu]\  -oeAcriiA-ó  A]\ 

5AÓ  píot. 
Oí  An  f a^a]\c  puApcÁn  Aim  o  *Óun-n A-mb a]\c 

flA]\ 

"ptAnnub]iA    ctuAm-meAtA   Agur   cuitteA-ó 
*oe'n  ctnvp 

11Á]\    1lA1]\eAC    A1l    5IIÓ  -ÓÓlb   A  5"CÚt   CAbA1]\C 

W11  01  j]\e, 
UÁ  a  coimeA"o  ^éipteAnriunn  veto  ó  Sígte 

n  í  5^*0  pA. 

In  the  stanzas  I.,  iv.,feinni  is  pronounced  as  if  written 
peinuínc.  In  the  vocabulary  undér  the  sermon  on 
charity,  there  are  some  remarlts  on  the  particle  v>o  when 
placed  before  a  verb  beginning  with  a  vovvel  or  with  f\ 
The  o  of  Tio  is  omitted,  and  the  -0  with  an  apostropht 
joined  to  the  vowel  or  y — this  letter  being  aspirated. 
Speahers  and  some  writers,  as  was  said,  take  the  ■o'  witli 
the  word  after  it  as  one  simple  word,  and  aspirate  it  after 
a  letter  that  would  aspirate  the  simple  word.  In  the  III. 
stanza  in  511  j\  ■ó'Aopinj,  the  -o  is  aspirated  after  gup, 
whereas  in  •o'foigmgeAip  the  v  is  not  aspiiated,  110 
aspirating  letter  preceding  it.  Tpoijmg,  be  patient,  is, 
I  believe,  pec  .  iar  to  Munster. 

e^cuRú  aui  <\n  s^otói^  4511  s  <w  11 
411  ii5iuu\5úc    1111  c\*ó. 

(4i]\  LeAnmum.) 
*0'pAn    aii   S^otó^   Annr  ah   ]\iocc  pm   1 

1l^A]\  t>'l1A1]\   A1l     Ótuig,  ACC  A1]\  lllÚj^tAt)    t)0, 

cÁmic  yé  ctnge  rém  A]n'f  ó'n  5-c]\iocnujAt) 
UAcbÁpAc  bí  '11-A  ó]\oróe  te  pcAH]\At)  ]ionii 
aii  m-b]\eic  Át)bAt  -o'fógAin  aii  5]1UA5^^ 
lluA-ó    t>o    cu]\    iiia]\     teAcc]\om     A1]\.     "11í 

t)éAnpAt)-rA  AOll  t30CA1]\  t)U1C,"  A]\  aii 
5f UA^AC  TtUAt),  A1|\  A  ]\Alb  reUCAHI   5]\UA111A. 

"  P]\eAb  At)'  furóe  50  'neoppAt)  *ouic  iia 
•^eA^'A  cuinpró  me  o]\c.  *0'ei]\i5  aii  S^otóg 
'n  a  peAfAiii,  Aguf  -oubAi]\c,  "TílÁ'-p  Áit 
teAC  é,  inmr  "oahi  c]\eAt)  u\t)  rém  ó  hac 
b-puit  t>ut  uaca  AjjAin."      "  1p  rio]\,"   A]\   All 

5]\UA5AC,        "-50         5-CAICp-Ó       CU        ]X]\Í0CA-6 

•oAin  ]\eACt>-fA  Aiioi]' ;  A-j-jur  nÁ  bi-óeAt)  aoii 
meA]\u5At)  nÁ  nieA]\Acuiiime  o]\c  51151  b 'nvo 
]'o  m'  o]\t>ui5ce — y\oy  "o'fAJAit  -oahi  cia 
5oro  aii  ton-5  Ó1]\,  ck\  iiiA]\b  aii  c-4cac 
O  "Oubt)A,  Agup  aii  ctoit)eAm  ]'otui]'  cÁ  A5 
on  nJjAip^i-oeAC  Ó5  Aiiiif  aii  T)oiíiaii  c-Soi|\ 
•00  beic  a^ac  ]\oiíiaiii  A1]\  aii  tÁCAi]\eAÓ  yo  tÁ 
a^u]'  btu\t)Ain  ó  n-t)iu.  StÁn  teAC  1]' 
iomt)A  bócA]\  CA111  Agur  t)í]\eAC  ]\óiíiac." 
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1r  te  c]\oit>e  t>UAi]\c  ctiAró  A11  S50LÓ5 
AbAite.  "O'aiciu  AbeAti,  ^An  riioitt,  50  ]\Aib 
b]\ón  éigm  aj  goitteAriium  A1]\,  A^ur  bi 
Ariinur  tÁroi]\  aici  511)1  b'é  ^Ati^AroeAÓc  A11 
5lu,<x5A15  tluAi-ó  "oo  C115  rÁ  n--oeA]\A  bo  5^11 
beic  níor  meipieAriitA.  *Oo  ceijxij  rí  é 
A1]\  Ati  mot>  íia]\  caic  ré  a  Aunri]\  ó  "o'  fÁg  ré 
aii  ceAÓ,  no  cpeAt)  o'  éi]\ii;  bo  50  jiAtb  ré 
corii  ineACA  rtn.  iDut)  piojwc  t)o  a  beAn 
beic  ceAnn-]\At)A]\CAc  50  teó]\,  A^up  11ÁÓ  m- 
beróeAt)  aoii  rhAiceÁr  t>o  ah  rí]\mnepeun<yó 
ui]\]\i.  *Oo  tuAit»  ré  t>i  c]\eA"o  t»o  ctuc  ahiac 
it)t|\  é  rém  A^ur  ah  gtiUAgAC  íltuvó.  "1r  é 
ro,"  A]\  yé,  "  yÁc  1110  cpÁróceACCA."  "*0a 
ngtAcrÁ  1110  coiiiAi]ite-re,"  a]\  rí,  "ní 
beit>eAt)  a  teicéro  pn  t>e  rgeut  te  mnpn 
a^ac,  óiuir  111  aic  "oo  bí  rior  A5A111  gu]\  beA^ 
An  rÁJAtcAr  "oo  ^eAbrÁ  Ai]i  aii  n^nuA^Ac 
TluAt),  A^ur  11ÁC  ]\Aib  t>e  5110  ai]\  riúbAt 
Aige  ó  corAÓ  50  t)ei]\e  acc  A5  cti]\  a  tioncÁn 
A1]\  mmt  rÁt)'  coiiiAi]i.  1]'  eótAC  txvm-rA 
rtijje  Ai]\  a  b-reut)rAt)  cu  ceAÓc  ]'ao]\  ó  n-A 
5eAp.\ib,  acc  ir  ]\iAct>AnAC  t>uicbeic  11111111151- 
neAÓ  a]^ac  réin  A^ur  00  -óicciott  t)o  t>eu- 
nATh  50  b]\íojiiiA]\."  ^XnnrAn  -oo  míntj  ]i 
•00  iu\  cú]\rAije  cj\é  n-A  5-cAicreAt)  ré 
^AbÁlt,  A^Uf  'n-A  "Óiaií;  rm  CU1]\  ]i  ii  A 
cot>tAt>  é  te  ceót  fije. 

-A11  tÁ  A1]\  iia  iíiÁ]\ac,  te  ror^Aitc  ah  tAe, 
bí  beAn  11A  S^otói^e  50  t>úc]\ACCAÓ  A5 
rAJ&it  tón  uttAih  t>'Á  reA]i  rÁ  coiíiai]\  au 
bocAi]\.  CuAib  p'  AiiiAc  ai]\  aii  b-rAicce,  CÓ5 
-pnÁc  rAt>A  Ar  a  pócA,  t)o  tei^  teir  ah 
n^AOic  é,  aju]-  51^0-01115  50  1i-Á]\t>  uai]\  no 
t>ó.       Out>    jeÁ]\]\    50    t>-cÁiinc    ctnce    cac 

CA0t    •OOIIII     A1|\    A  ]\Alb  r|\1AYl   A^lir  t>K\ttA1C. 

*0'  yAii  aii  Sgotóg  A1]\  a  poc]u\cc  50  roi- 
^roeAC  A5  rúit  te  11-A  li-miceACC  "1r  niicit) 
t)uic  beic  A1]\  púbAt ;"  A]\  a  beAn,  "  1110 
beAmiAÓc  teAC  ;  50  n-eíjui;  "o'Ai]xeA]\  teAc  ; 
A^uf  50  t>-ci5i]\  Ai]i  Aip  rtÁn."  'Oo  téim 
aii  Sgotóg  Ai]\  liiuin  An  ÓApuitt,  cug  pó^ 
t)'Á  1ÍHIA01  ;  te  n-A  tínn  pin  cmc  rpAr 
t>eó]\  ó  n-A  fúibb,  Aguf  p^Aoit  pé  cum  ah 
bocAi]\.  X)o  ]\ioc  An  c-eAÓ  con'i  tuAc  tei]' 
An  h^aoic,  Agup  ní  yeAt>A]\  aíi   S^otó^  aii 


poi]\peAÓA]'iA]i  t>obi],é  Agmitgo  X)-cÁimc]%é 
50  bjiUAC  UApAijijige  ;  acc  nío]\  cui]\  pm  aoh 

CO]^      tdp,     111A]\      t)'eiCltt     A11      CApAtt     CA]\ 

conncAib  iia  niA]\A  con'i  tuAcn'iA]i  ir  t>o 
]^emreAt)  piotA]\  Ai]i  cAoib  cnmc,  Agup 
bub  ^Aijnx)  50  ]1Alb  A1l  Sgotóg  a  b-pAt)  ó 
]iAt)A]\c  cuAin  a^li]'  ÓAtAit).  LeAH  yé  t>e'n 
coipibeAcc  rin  50  ]\ug  ah  C]\AcnonA  oéige- 

AtlAC  A1]\,  A^U]'  A11  5]\1A11  AJ  t>Llt  rÁ.  I1l1l1 
A11   A111   pn    C0tl11A]\C  All    SgotÓ^    CAtAH'l    A^L1]' 

cuAib  yé  a  t)-ci]\,  acc  Ai]\  a  pon  pm  11Í0]\ 
P5Ui)\  aii  c-eAÓ  ó'n  ■oeicneA]'  bi  Ai^e  t)'Á 
■óeunAn'i  110  go^iÁimc]^  niACAi]\e  rAjijwm^  A5 
bun  CAirtéin  iiiói]\,  teACAm,  úp-AotcA,  Arur 
ó]\om  yé  ai]\  f'etcjug.  Out)  ^e^tt  te  có- 
ii'ia]\ca  é  po  t>o  n'iumnci]\  A11  ÓAirtém,  ói]\ 
rorgtAt»  iia  t>ói]\],e  A^up  cÁmic  rÁ  n-A -óém 
bmbeAii  ]%ei]\biYeAÓ  t>o  c]\eo]\m5  é  50 
1i-AttA  11  a  cúi]\ce.  *Oo  b'e  II15  11  a  cí]\e  bí 
'n  a  cóiimuit>e  <\n n ]'  aii  05  niójt,  ^511]' 
cui]\  ré  réin  Agur  aii  bAin-juoJAii  céAt»  míte 
pÁitce  ]\ouh  Aii  Sgotóig.  *0'  mni],eAt>A]\ 
•00  5U]\  b'iAt)  rém  acai]\  a^uj'  hiácai]\  a 
céite.  Uu^At)  biAt)  A^ur  t>eoc  oi]\eAnÍAtiAC 
cutje,  Agur  t>ic  A5up.t>'ót  ré  a  -óócAm. 
Cui]\eAt>A]\  cuAi]iip5  1  -o-cAob  a  n-inijíne, 
^511]'  cionnur  but>  n'iAic  teice  niAi]\eAct>Ain 
m  é-i]\mn.  "1r  ^e^t  teip  ah  b-piAÓ  t>ub  a 
5eÁ]\]\cAc,  ^511]'  ir  tonrhutn  tioni  injeAn-rA 
a  iiiácai]i,"  A]\  aii  bAin-juoJAn  ai]\  i.*eic]mi 
rÁmne  ói]\  t)o  teig  aii  S^otó^  ctncini 
A]xeAÓ  1  n-gtome  Ar  a  ]lAib  yé  A5  ót.  "  UÁ 
pop  AgAm  nÁc  t>-CAbAi]\reAt>  ]'í  Ati  cAi^^e  ]-o 
t>uic  munA  m-beit>eAt)  50  b-rtnt  cioii  mó]\ 
aici  o]\c."  11ío]\  ceit  aii  S^otóg  Aon  cuitt 
t> 'Á  ceAgiiimp  o]\]\a  Agur  t>o  cjiíocnuij  te 
]\At>,  "1r  Ai]\  bu]\  rt)iúpÁ,ó-rA  aiíiáhi  cá  1110 
beACA  110  1110  bÁp  '11 -a  feAfAth." 

CuAib  yé  a  cootAt),  ói]\  bí  cui]\]'e  Ai]\  1 

I1--OIA15  A  CAIJ^lt  rAt)A,  AgUr  t)0  COT)Alt  yé 
50  pOCA1]\,  ]V\1l'l,  50  ]\L15  ^'otll]'  JOAt  A.11  t^e 
A1]\.       *Oo     110CC     All    lllj     t)o'n      S^otÓlg      A1]\ 

mAroin  cÁp5  ríjnnneAÓ  nAg-cei^'oiomiAbi  A5 
ceAroÁit  UAt)  te  ]\éit>ceAÓ  cum  aii  "gnUAgAC 

t>o  fv\]\\t).  "1li  rutÁi]\  ■oaiii  mnpin  t)inc," 
a]\   aii    II15,    ''5U]\    t>eA]\b]\Aic]\0ACA    ]mi-ne 
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T)-C]UU]1 A11    5llUA5AC  RUAT),  A11    5Alr51'"°eA<^ 

O^,  Agur  me  péin  ;  Apir  ^ró  b'é  ah  5íu1<v5AC 
Ruat)  Ati  cé  b'óige  -óínn,  bí  yé  ^upiiA^i, 
^tic.  SAncAijj  yé  te  1i-Aimp|\  fwoA  aii 
ctoróeAm  rotuir  cÁ  a^  aii  n^AipgroeAÓ  O^, 
acc  "00  bí  por  Aige  n aó  réi-oreAT)  yé  é  pvgAit 
^ah  1110  conrtiAtfi-rA.  1p  beA^  aii  ponn  bi 
o]\m-rA  Aon  eu^cóijfoo'oeunAiii  aij\  moT)eA]\- 
b]\ACAi]t,  ói]\  níoji  pjne  ah  reA]\  5]\ÁT)iiiA]i 
"oío^bÁib  Ai]t  bic  ]\iaiíi  "OAtri-rA,  Agtir  ir 
iotnx)A  cénn  ^UAi^'-beAjtcAÓ  curp  ré  T>e  ai|\ 
reAX)  a  pAo^Ait.  UeA^n'iAij  aii  "gjtuAgAC 
Ruat>  opc-^A,  ■o'imi]t  ré  -oí^tije  LeAc,  le 
1111111115111  c]té  n-A  cIaoh  coipb  50 
m-b'réiT>i]t  teir  a  ■óúit  T)'a5A1]ic  aij\  aii 
n^Air^róeAcOg,  Ajúrcum  11  a  cjiíce  céA"onA 
*o'puAT>uij;pé  Á]t  n-mgeAn  uAinn-ne.  UÁ  ah 
^AirciTJeAÓ  Ó5  'n-A  coiiin  uróe  1  n-*Oún 
bÁioi]t  t>á  míte  Ar  po,  a^  a  b-pnt  bAttAiT>e 
no  mú]tcA  Á]fOA  -o'Á  cimciottujAT),  Agup 
LeAC  a^cií;  -oíob  bróeAnn  "ojiA^úin  ]:iacaL 
rAT>A  a^  rAi]te,  Arur  ir  UAcbÁrAÓ  ah  nró 
reA]tg  "oo  cui]t  o]\]\a.  1T1Ábei]tro  pAt>  o]\c 
i'orrAií)  ruvo  atV  beAcui^cu,  acc  mÁ'p  réroi]\ 
teAC  ceAcc  pAO]\  ATT»céAT>  tÁ  Agur  aii  t>a]\a 
tÁ,  ní't  bAoJAt  o]tc  a]'  pn  A111AÓ.  1]'  1011AT) 
ceA]\mAinn   é  ro  cÁ  a^  aii   "gAipsróeAc  Óg, 

AgUf    11  í    tAlÍIAT)    A011     T)Uine    T)tlt    AHAICe    Atl 

ci  je  nÁcb-ruitAicneAT)iiuiitT)o  nA*o]tA^úinib. 
Oipi^  Ai]t  •ónuim  aii  CAptntt  ]\iAbAi^  cAir- 
beAtirA]t  T)uic,  A^ur  beA]\pvó  ré  ca]\  ah 
n^eACA  cu.  11Á  biT>eAT>  aoh  ceAnncA  o]tc  1 
T)-CAob  a  b-reicp"ó  cu,  acc  AbAi]\  1  n^uc 
Á]\T)  50  T)-ceArT)uií;eAnn  aii  ctomeAn'i  potuip 
uaic,  Agur  poy  T>'pAJAit  cu\  501T)  aii  I0115 

Ól]t,  A^U]*    C1A    1l'lA]\b     A1l     C-<\CAC     0'*OubT)A. 

*An  moitt  iy  túíjA  nÁc  T)éin  'n-A  -óiai^  pn, 
acc  lompoiij  Ai]tT)o  cút,  Agur  bjtopouijj  tei^ 
aii  11'iéiT)  "oeicnir  T>'ireAT)rAiT)  cu  caj\  n-Aip 

yÁ  ceAnn  beA^Ám  tAeceAT)  eite,  aij\  ceAcc 
•oo'n  Atn  coAptn^ce,  *oo  ^tuAip  ah  ScjoLój,  50 
meipieAmuit  ^U]\  cÁnnc  ré  50  1i-imiot  iia 
b-rAtAróe  T)o  bí  cnnceAtt  ah  "Ot'un  ;  cfiocAn 
cAputt  a  ceAnn,  A^up  cu^  50  ronnn'iA]t  cur- 
tóg  ca]\]xa  ArceAC.  *OubAi]\c  ah  S^otóg  50 
bo]\b  ceAim  ah  ctoróeAm  potuip  T)o  CAbAijtc 


cui^e  AniAC,  ^^11]'  innpn  -oo  ciA^oro  ah  tong 

Ó1]\  AJUp  C1A  1llA]lb  All  C-ACAC  0"OubT)A. 
Ct11]\  11A  T)]\A5t1in  ]'5]\eAT)  pÍ0ClÍlA]t  ApCA,  ATHir 
5TÓ    ^U]\  CU5AT)A]l  1A]\]\ACT)  buiteAlílUlt  A1]\   é 

ptu^AT),   ÓAr  ré   ca]\   11-Aip,  t>o  ^^n'opAi^   a 

CAputt     T)A     ]U']\lb,     AgUf     CUA1T)    T)'AOtl    téim 

An'iÁm  óp  cionn  Ati  b^ttA  Ai]t  aii  CAOib  eite, 
acc  b]upeAT)  t)á  coir  T)ei]tiT)  ah  cApmtt. 
*0'imci5  aii  Sgotóg  ]\oniie,  A^up  bí  ré  a^ 
CAirteÁn  acaj\  a  ceite  te  cuicnn  ha  h-oi-óce, 

^AH  teÓHAT)  11Á  50]tCUgAT),  tÁll  T)'ÁCA]\       \)UX> 

tuAc^Ái]\eAÓ  bróeAT)A]t  go  téi]\  pÁ 
c]\ÁcAiiitACT)  iia  fti^e  'ha]\  lu^ne  yé  a  511  ó. 
Ú]\iAtt  yé  A1]\  *Óúti  aii  "gAipgróró  Ó15  ah  t)a]ia 
tÁ,  Agupni  tuAicebi  ]'é  Ai]tCAOib  Apcig  *oo'n 
rÁit  nÁ  teig  iia  T)]iA£;úin  béicróe  gjtÁnieAiiitA 
biiT>  rrieArA  50  mójt  há  aoti  nró  -oo  cuAtAró  yé 
]\iaiíi  ]\oime  rm,  acc  cáuhc  teip,  Ai]\  gjteun 
aii  AntiiA,  ceiceAÓ  50  ctíiuc  muinnci]\  a  céite. 
"  Oeró    iu\    oHAgúni   mte    'n   a    j;-coT)tAT)  1 

11-T)1U,"  A]\  A11  II15  teip  A1l  S^otÓl^  A1]t  1Í1A1T)111 

aii  c]teAp  t^e,  "oi]\  cáit)  yi<\x)  cnÁicce 
ó  beic  A5  pAijte  T)e  tó  <s~§uy  x>'  oróce  aii  t)Á 

tÁ  CUATÓ    CA]\C,  Agup  11Í    1ll01CeOCA1T)  plAT)  CU 

a^  -out  A^xeAÓ.  T)éAti  ceAiin  Ai]t  -o'a^ait)  Ai]t 
ah  n-T)ún,  Agup  jeAbAijt  ^ac  nfó  cÁ  -o'eAp- 
buró  o]tc.  teAn  yé  coiiiAi]\te  aca]i  a  céite 
Agup  nío]t  cui]teAT>  Aon  coi]tmeAp5  Ai]t.  bi 
]'uaii  c]\om  Ai]t  nAii-T)]tA5Úiiiib,  Agup  51T)  ^U]\ 
]\\cAtt  yé  A1]\  coip  cín  T>íob,  c]\é  cionói]^, 
nio]\  cui]\  Ati  c-Ainiiiróe  co]t  *oe 

(Le  beic  Ai]t  teAnn'unn.) 

p<\-oiitii5  ó  bnn\in. 


VOCABULARY. 
CeAnn-^\df)A^CAc,  adj.,  far-seeing,  exact,  particular.  This 

word   is    not   given  in  any    dictionary,    but  is  used 

amongst  the  ueople  in  West  Munster. 
ChÁimc  ye  cmge  péin.     An  idiomatic  expression  signi- 

fying  that  he  recovered  his  (lo.-,t)  strength  or  energy. 
ScAiipAT),   -i\Aix>,   and  nAijce,    pl.    id.,  s.m.    surprise,  a 

tright,  confusion  (pronounced  fCAtnivA-ó  in  Munster). 
AgAin,  inf.,  AjpAX)  and  AgAi]\c,  v.a.,  revenge,  reprove, 

plead,  clialienge,  beseech,   claim.      11  Áp  aj^aú  T)ia 

0]\c  é,  ihat  God  may  not  revenge  it  on  vou  ;  a  ótiiL 

■o'  ajai]\c,  to  revenge  his  mind. 
5]\eim  A11  A11111A,  on  the  pinch  of  death. 
CnÁicce,  adj.,  fatigued,  worried  (not  found  in  dictionaries, 

but  spoíceu  in  West  Munster.) 
50   n-éi]\ij   Tj'AipceA]\   leAc,  may  you  succeed  in  your 

journey. 
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C]\eAT>  -00  cur,  ipÁ  r\-x>eA]\Á  Tnnc  e  rm  x>o  •óeAtiAth  ?    Why 

did  you  do  that  ?     The  word  pÁ  nT)eA]\A  is  used  in 

tliis  sense  in  some  parts  of  Munster  at  the  present 

time. 
CeAtmcA,  ind.  p.p.,  joined,  closely  pressed  or  tightened 

together;  neAé  a  T)-ceAnncA,  one  in  a  straight,  or  in 

jeopardy. 
Ceajjrnur,  s. m.,  an  accident,  a  chance,  a  venture,  a  meet- 

ing,  a  contingency. 
1on<vo    ceAnmAinn,    a    place   of  safety  ;    ceA]\mAiin,    a 

shelter,  a  protection,  a  sanctuary. 
5]\íop,  -r-AÓ,  v.a.,  encourage,  provoke,  rake  up  a  fire. 
■guAirbeAncAc,  -Aije,  adj.,  perilous,  enterprising. 
SacaiI,  v.a.,  to  tread  or  stand  upon  ;  t>o  f  acaLai]'  A1]\  a 

coip,  you  trod  or  stoocl  on  his  foot. 
lÁcAi]\eAc.     This  word  has  different  meanings  :  bí  ré 

lÁcAipeAc,  he  was  present ;  it  is  also  used  in  this  sense, 

1]-  Aip  <\n   lÁcAineAC  ro  x>o  i'Ájjar  é,  it  is  in  this 

place  I  left  it. 
Cionóirj;,  gen.  -je,  pl.  -jjró,  s.m.,  an  accident  ;  ir  món 

cionóipg  x>'  1111C15  Atp,  it  was  a  great  accident  that 

befel  him.     This  word  is  not  given  inany  dictionary, 

but  is  in  common  use  in  West  Cork. 


uiúine  111  "óon  05-Ám. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  in  No.  31,  there  was 
given  an  elegy  on  her  brother  by  111.  111  t)1ionoj;Áin.  The 
copy  from  which  our  transcript  was  made  was  very  im- 
perfect,  but  we  had  no  better.  I  now  find  among  my 
papers  another  copy  that  I  took  down  at  an  early  period 
of  my  life,  from  the  dictation  of  an  old  woman.  It  would 
furnish  some  various  readings;  we  pass  over  these  for  the 
present,  but  we  give  a  couple  of  additional  stanzas.  In 
fact  it  would  appear  that  the  cAoneA'ó  was  made  up  of  two : 
one  composed  at  Dungarvan,  where  the  brother  was  waked, 
and  the  other  on  a  visit  to  his  grave,  very  probably  on  the 
patron-day  of  Cnocburóe.  I  again  appeal  to  all  patriots 
who  can  help  us  in  any  way.  Future  generations  of  Celts  will 
be  thankful  for  every  scrap  we  can  preserve  for  ihem.  We 
can  talk  more  than  the  Welsh  and  the  Gaels  of  Scotland. 
I5ut  when  it  comes  to  work  —  "  that's  quite  another  thing." 
It  would  appear  that  there  was  quite  a  crowd  around  the 
grave  when  the  keener  arrived,  very  probably  expecting 
her  to  say  something. 

-Ar  11  cc  1o]\\  Cjtíorc  A'p  HHn]te, 
'OeAíiAi'ó  ftííje  t>Ain  cum  tutje  a]\  m'uttttnn, 
111  A]t  1]^  tiom  rem  t>Á  cAob  da  tice, 
-c\  ciúiitAtp  a  meÁt>on,  a  tÁ]t|t  ']\\  li-nniot: 

<<\cÁ  in'éljltir  50  t>AO]\  rÚCA  CU|tCA, 

SéAinu]*,  niAC  t)éróionAC  ha  ctotnne. 

'Sé  ctoipm  t> 'Á  ]tÁt>  0,5  tucc  •0Á111  50  mimc, 

-<\n  tínn  bíonn  tÁn  hac  pitÁi]\  a  teigion. 

1l1o  ó]teAC  pvoA  7  in'pvocwjtj'e  neniineAC, 
1r  t>eAr  ctocpvó  cutAfó  tie'n  b-raipon   po 

cít>nn  t)uic, 
T)o  beAbejt  Iiaca  gjteAiiCA  cío]\ca, 
Scoca  -óéAnpMnn  réín  te  511A01  -óuic  ; 
^\]\Án  a  pcreAt»  a  cuit>  1111  ne  c]\é  pot>A, 
11  ó  111Á  ]\ic)reAt)  50  b-p.unpnn  te  p'on  í  ; 


1]'  t)Atii   nÁn  b'ion^Ancur  ay   goipeAÓt»   1110 

JAOltmUC, 

'S  50  b-pnt  1110   cuniAnn  111  t)Á  joi|teAct>  no 

C]\í  t)U1C. 

ContiAi]\c-pA  tÁ  cú  a  5]\At)  'p\  tjaica, 
1]'    nío]\    b'iongiiAt)    ttom     t>o     ceAiin     t)Á 

ngeALpvó ; 
1]'  1 0111-0 a  )'eA]i  cottéi]\  gtétjpt  A'r  Iiaca, 

"PeA]\  buACAir'  A-p  C]\UAt>-p)DU1]\  j]\eA11CA, 

■peA]\  mó|\-puic  tÁ  piA'OAij  A]\  pAicce, 
"PeA]\  tn'rte  111  A111  pifóce  t)Á  ÓAiceAtii, 

P'eA]\  ^UtlA  tíotlAt)   YA   tÁlllAC  ^O  CApAfÓ, 
PeA]\  111At)]\A    'o'pA'ÓAC    pA01   ftlAb  te    CACAI]", 

■peA]\  ctoít)iiii  cúiii]tA  a  n-t>úbtA  tíAingion, 

"PeA]\  caja]\ca  a  ctnre  1  j-cúijtc  te  ceAtniAr, 

"PeA]\  tAit>ne  teu^At)  a'v  béA]irA  cÁ|t]iuinr. 

peA]i  mín-pui]\c  A]\  caohi-c]\uic  -oo  p]D]\eA^At>, 

"Oa]\  a  n-t>éAn  mo  beut-pA  t>o  tAbAijtc 

bí  Ati  méfo  pn  bufóne  'nA  tíne  a^  c'acaui. 

NOTES. 
einlip,  1  do  not  know  exactly.  HleÁ'ÓAn  is  the  Water- 
ford  pronunciation.  The  i  mLínn,  a  jiool,  is  pronounced 
as  i  long  in  English:  the  ei  in  Leigion  as  /short,A  ieijion  =: 
1  -oo  Leijion,  to  give  it  vent.  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
couplet  <V|\Á11,  etc,  is  correct  ;  meal  for  bread  required  to 
be  fine,  certainlv,  but  I  do  not  see  the  force  of  nó  111Á. 
Nor  am  I  sure  of  m  •oÁ,  the  ne»t  line  but  one.  t>Á  cge^L- 
pAT>  a  ceAnn,  means  that  her  brother's  head  might  well 
be  blanched,  all  the  fine  members  of  his  family  having 
died  before  him.  The  t>  in  ciocpA-ó  and  ngeAlpA-ó  is 
ptonounced  as  c  in  Munster,  and  tlie  5  in  vA-a-oaij  as  5  ; 
lArone  is  pronounced  as  if  written  LAmne. 

1110  J1U\,Ó-S^  1110  '01^. 
MY    GOD    IS    MY    LOVE. 


111  o  rnAt>-rA  1110  "Óia, 

111  O  5Á]\t)A,  1110  ttAtt;, 

111  o  5|\Át>  ^eAt  1110  UigeAjinA  C]\ócAi]\eAc  ; 

111  o  j]\Át>  nnti]'  C]tio]x, 

'S  5]iÁt)Aim  tnte  a  c|\oit>e 
111  o  5)\Át)  A]\  pAt>  cu  a  1iíj  11  a  gtót]te  : 

111  o  j]\Át)-pA  *oo  pt'nt 

111  o  5]\Át>-]\\  t)0  piúbv\t. 

111 0  j]\Át)-pA  "OO  ÓtÚ   ']"00  COtílACCA; 

111  o  5]\Át>  cú  te  ponn 
Cfó  cÁnn  bun-op-ci 01111  (1) 
'SnÁ  t>eA]\nA,o(2)  1110  cúh'ia  x>o  t>o  con'iAijtte. 
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ii. 

1l1o  rnÁ-ó-rA  -00  haohíi, 

A  n-ÁiteAct)  'rA  115111111,(3) 
111  o  jnÁm  beA]\CA-bAoir'(4)  ha  h-óige. 

111  o  5]\Á-Ó-]'A  t>o  "ólíj, 

A  bpeÁ^cAÓc  'fA  b]\íj, 
111  o  j]\Á-ó-fA  fÁ  cpí  00  fomptA. 

-d]\  beÁ]\tiAr(5)  •oe'o'  ]UAJ;Ait, 

te  fgÍAbACC  A1l  OIAbAlL, 

"O'rÁc;  rin  5AH  ciaII  me  a  rcói]t  -óit. 

'Sv\    lllAlgirClfl  11A  5-ctlA]\ 

50  ]\ÁbAÓ  x>o  ]\iA]t, 
StÁnmj-p,  a  *Óia,  1110  iiió]\-Unc. 

iii. 

111  o  j]\Á-ó-pA  50  téi]\, 

T)o  ]\Ámce  'r  fo  ]\éi]\, 
'S-oo  1Í1ácai]\  mo  ]\eutcAii  eoluip  ;((!) 

OAin]\íoJAin  iia  n-AingeAl, 

OAinjtíoJAin  11  <\  n-Ap-pcAt, 
UAinpíojAin  ha  b-rtAiceAr  ó]vóa", 

UAin]\íojAin  aii  c-romnr, 

UAinníbJAin  aii  c-potuir, 
UAinpíogAW  iia  5-cpor  ha  ^-c'pówneAÓ, 

A.'y  bAiti]\íoj;Ain  11  a  n-gnÁp  ; 

1  n-Aiii  pgeniite  aii  bÁir, 
111 0  c]iAnn-"oín(7)  'rmo  <5]tÁt)-]v\  ah  05  gt^n. 

IV. 

111 0  5]1ÁX)  CU-fA,  ACA1]1, 

11eAiii,ÓA(8)  iia  n-Aiii^eAt, 
\\  btÁc  ^tAin  HA  b-rtAic  'rA  n-AoibiieA]'  ; 

111  o  5]\Áb-rA  "oo  teACA 

-Átuw  5A11  Aicir, 
"O'aicjuj  "oo  ceA]\c  té  CAomeAr, 

111  o  jnÁt>-rA  t)o  ceA^Arj, 

U-Á]\ur  aY  c-Aicpr 

111 0  g]\Á'0-],A  ^AC  ACC  -OOT)'  •ótiíj-p' 
111  O  5].\Át)-rA  ^AC  AgA, 

C]\ÁibceAÓ  00  CAicim, 
<\x>  5]\Ab  'jur  At)  JAi]\m  1o]\\. 

V. 

111  O  Íj]\A-Ó-rA  11A  tl-Út]VO 

HeAiiibA  ro  At>  cúijtc  ; 
111 0  jpÁtj-rA  t>o  com,  "oo  ctób  jjeAt  ; 

111  o  jjwvó-rA  t>o  cjtéAX), 

'PÁi'óe  iia  péAt> 
111 0  £]\Á'ó-rÁ  t>é  riiemn  vo  riió]róÁcc. 


111  o  5]tÁb-]v\  00  peA]trA, 
x\t>  pÁir  rwn  00  ceAnnuií;, 

111 0  5]tÁ-Ó-]'A  X>0   CACA1]\  ÓeotlÍlA]t 

^\  1o]'A  11  a  b-reA]tc, 

II  a  t>AO]t  m e  tet>'  ceA]\c, 

'S  g\i]\  cu  1110  foittre,  1110  neA]\c.  mot>occup. 

VI. 

Illnng  ri  n'iéi]tti5 

HlittceAÓ  An  eijttig 
\\n  biubeAn  buite  ó]\Aor-Ac,  cóirpeAC 

11Á  rcpiocAtin  t)o  b]teic]\ib 

11aoiíica  ha  ctéi]\e 
-dcc  coit)ce  50  rAob]\AÓ  rónrAÓ. 

^int  1o]W  t)'Á  rpAtpAt), 

^dn  c-]'Aoi]\e  t)'Á  rc]\ACAt>, 
d'  ríop-rgjuor  'fA  c]\eAÓ  iia  5-cotfiAprAn 

III  o  r^eniite  p  au  f]UAn, 
-d  t)-cemnce  ha  b-piAn, 

Cui]\  iia  mitce  5AÓ  btiAt)Ain  rÁ  b]tón-b]tuit). 

VOCABULARY. 

I.  L1A15,  gen.  and  plur.,  leAJA,  a  pliysician.     CLú,  fame. 

( 1)  bun-or-cionn,  wrong ;  feet  (soles)  above  the  hea;I. 

(2)  11Á  ■oóájmia'ó,  instead  of  iiaó  n-T>eÁ]\nAT>,  is  tlie 
Munster  idiom,  i.e.,  iiac  is  pronounced  as  nÁ,  and  the 
eclipsing  letter  not  sounded  ;  as,  hac  rj-r/uii  is  =  ná 
puit.  Before  a  noun  or  adj.,  11AÓ  is  fully  sounded, 
and  so  is  the  word  after  it,  as  &  •oetn  ré  hac  río|\  rm 
7  nAc  re<\n  cu^a. 

II.  (3)n5iih,thisis  Munster  colloquial  pronunciation  of  the 

pl.  of  51110111.  (4)  beA]\cA — bAoir  ;  beA]\CA,  deeds, 
pl.  of  beA]\c,  and  bAoir'  =  bAoire,  of  folly,  used  here 
as  an  adj.     (5)  beÁruiAr,  did  violate. 

III.  (6)  HeulcAn  eoLui]',  guiding  star.     (7)  c]\Ann-t)ín, 
protecting  staff. 

IV.  (8)  neAiirÓA,  heavenly. 


50  ]\Aib  iníle  iiiAié  45  reLi"1  U*  CuacaiI; 
cui]\rmií-o  a  lici]\  n'uu  nnceA]\-ÓA  1]-  ah  Inif, 
Uibi]\,  35. 


THE  BEGINNING  OE  THE  END. 

The  history  of  Ireland  in  great  part  is  a  tissue  of  sad 
events,  and  of  these  events  one  of  the  saddest  is  that 
connected  wiih  the  journey  of  Fredericlc  Lucas  to  Eonie 
in  1853.  He  went  to  the  Eternal  City  expecting  to  be 
backed  up  by  memorials,  deputations  of  clergy  and  laity, 
members  of  parliament,  etc,  etc;  but  after  he  had  been 
therc  a  few  weeks  he  wrote  :  "It  is  very  injurious  to  the 
cause  for  me  to  be  left  alone  as  if  it  were  my  case."  The 
work  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Irish  Language  had  been 
left  to  me  at  different  times  as  ifit  had  been  my  case — 50 
b-roinró  "Oia  a\\  ah  ngAeneiLje.  My  active  career  in 
the  cau^e  began  a  litile  more  than  27  years  ago.  I  have 
before  me  a  portion  of  a  letter  dated  the  iothofjune, 
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1862,  sent  me  by  Mr.  Williams,  of  Dungarvan.  From  it 
I  learn  that  he  had  some  days  before  sent  me  an  Irish 
MS.  to  examine,  and  that  I  had  called  liis  attention  to 
something  in  the  beginning  of  it.  In  the  letter  he  wrote 
in  reply  :  "  I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  ueAjoq'g  has  not 
remained  a  dead  letter  in  your  hands.  One  reader  will 
detect  at  a  glance  an  error  that  might  never  appear  to 
anotlier,  and  lience  it  was  that  I  was  so  urgent  with  you 
to  set  about  the  work.  Now  that  you  have  fairly  begun, 
I  trust  that  you  will  make  good  use  of  your  pruning 
knife."  The  ceAgAfg  was  the  catechism  that  Mr. 
Williams  had  corrected  and  enlarged  for  the  Keating 
Society,  which  the  Rev.  Patriclc  Meany  had  founded  not 
long  before. 

The  examination  of  this  MS.  was  what  made  me  set 
about  studying  the  Irish  language  critically  ;  and  I  have 
lately  added  up  the  time  I  have  since  bestovved  011  theold 
tongue  in  my  endeavours  to  keep  it  alive.  The  result  of 
my  calculation  is,  that  I  have  given  as  much  time  to  the 
subject  as  would  make  up  the  number  of  worhing  hours 
in  five  years  ;  and  for  these  five  years'  work  I  have  not 
been  paid  a  shilling.  I  had  ahvays  to  work  hard  for  my 
living  ;  these  hours  were  therefore  all  deducted  from  time 
of  rest  or  sleep,  or  other  studies.  I  was  never  rich,  but 
since  that  loth  June,  1S62,  on  the  greater  portion  of  the 
days  I  hacl  little  or  much  to  lay  out  every  day  on  the  Irish 
tongue  in  postage,  stationery,  etc,  etc.  The  sum  thus 
Iaid  out  ín  the  27  years  would  novv  make  a  large  total. 
And  for  all  that  I  have  expended,  I  was  paid  about  ios.  for 
postage  in  this  year— to  keep  within  the  mark,  perhaps  I 
had  better  say  a  pound— the  postage  of  the  Gad'ic  Journal 
having  of  late  increased  a  good  deal  on  my  hands.  While 
employed  upon  the  journal  I  certainly  would  not  be  asked 
to  incur  any  expense  about  it,  had  I  called  the  attention 
of  the  Council  to  the  subject  ;  but  how  could  I,  knowing 
that  vvhat  vvas  refunded  me  would  come  out  of  the  pochets 
of  tvvo  or  three  members  of  the  Council  who  had  already 
paid  enough.  In  future  I  expect  to  see  the  affairs  of  the 
Gaelic  Union  fairly  progressing  without  the  necessity  of 
taxing  any  one  individual  member. 

A  year  ago  I  wrote  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cleaver — the  Rev. 
Mr.  Close  being  then  for  once  absent — saying  that  I  be- 
lieved  an  editor  for  the  journal  would  then  be  required, 
as  I  had  been  in  very  bad  health.  Under  divine  Provi- 
dence  the  care  and  skill  of  Dr.  Sigerson  brought  me 
through  the  attack  of  bronchitis  from  which  I  vvas  then 
suffering  ;  but  at  this  time  of  life  I  cannot  be  trusted  even 
with  his  care  to  work  much  longer,  though  I  am  in  very 
fair  health  at  present.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  let  the 
'ournal  die  until  the  people  are  prepared  to  support  some- 
thing  higher  ;  and  I  believe  I  can  promise  that  this  event 
will  not  require  a  very  long  time.  The  progress  made  in 
the  study  of  Irish  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  since  the 
joumal  was  got  up,  is  something  wonderful.  I  am  sure  it 
vvill  not  be  let  die.  But  it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  my 
successor.  Very  few  can  afford  to  work  gratis  ;  and 
fewer  still  there  are  so  enthusiastic  as  not  to  get  tired  of 
work  for  which  they  are  not  paid,  especially  when  instead 
of  payment  they  receive  insult,  and  sometimes  injury. 

I  had  not  to  work  alone  always.  With  Mr.  Williams, 
though  we  lived  14  Irish  miles  apart,  I  corresponded  two 
or  three  times  a  week  for  a  number  of  years.  Father 
Daniel  O'Sullivan  beingdead  at  the  time.he  was,beyond  all 
comparison,  the  best  Irish  scholar  in  the  south  of  lreland. 
And  he  vvas  equally  good  as  a  nian,  a  Christian  and  a  patriot. 
The  other  worker  vvith  us,  Father  Patriclc  Meany,  the 
Founder  of  the  ICeating  Society,  has  only  quite  recently 
gone  to  his  reward.  A  good  Irish  scholar,  a  high-class 
Irish  preacher  ;  a  better  man  than  he  there  was  not  in 
Ireland  ;  in  fact  the  business  of  his  life  was  to  do  good  ; 


and  however  he  acquired  the  influence,  he  could  do  good 
in  Australia,  in  America,  in  Canada — everywhere  Un- 
fortunately  a  shadow  crossed  his  mind,  and  after  this,  the 
two  laymen  became  useless.  Even  Reating's  "  Key  to 
the  Shields  of  the  Mass,"  vvhich  Mr.  Williams  had  trans- 
lated,  is,  with  the  original,  still  lying  as  he  left  them,  at 
his  brother's  house,  though  they  were  then  ready  for  the 
press.  What  labour  we  had  to  bestow  on  a  number  of 
bad  copies  of  this  work,  trying  to  make  a  good  copy  out 
of  them,  it  would  be  too  long  to  describe  here.  Nobody 
who  lived  vvith  these  men  for  years,  could  help  loving  the 
Irish  language  which  they  had  loved  and  vvorlced  for  so 
unselfishly. 

And  now  to  come  back  to  what  vve  were  saying,  it  is 
time  for  those  who  would  not  let  the  Gaelic  Journal  die, 
to  take  counsel  together,  and  to  have  some  preparation 
made  to  fill  my  place.  It  may  not  be  necessary  to  do  so 
for  some  time,  but  it  is  better  be  prepared.  In  a  very  few 
years  there  will  be  good  Irish  writers  over  the  world.  A 
century  and  a-half  ago,  and  again  60  years  later,  the 
Welsh  language  was  as  lost,and  as  unfashionable,  in  Wales, 
as  Irish  is  to-day  in  any  of  the  Irish-speaking  localities  ; 
and  the  Welsh  people  of  those  days  were  as  vvretched  as 
the  population  of  Donegal  or  Connemara  at  this  time — 
and  what  is  Wales  to-day  ?  To  bring  tht  Irish  language 
back  to  the  Anglicized  districts  would  be  as  difficult,  I 
believe,  as  to  revive  the  shrouded  dead  ;  but  where  it  is 
spoken  novv,  it  can  easily  be  kept  alive  for  centuries,  and 
the  natives  of  these  localities  will  certainly  be  the  Irish 
people  of  the  future. 

A  communication  from  Father  Iveegan,  some  months 
ago,  called  my  attention  to  the  vvider  field  which  he 
afterwards  mapped  out  in  the  follovving  letter,  published 
in  the  Nation  of  the  ioth  of  November.  And  I  may  as 
well  say  here  at  once  that  I  have  had  notices  of  this  letter 
from  nearly  all  our  best  friends,  and  that  vvith  the  excep- 
tion  of  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  letters,  all  the  other 
stiggestions  of  Father  Keegan  have  met  with  general 
approval.  cL<Min  ConcubAifv  and  a  follower  of  his  are 
the  only  exceptions ;  but  their  objections  are  not  worth 
taking  into  account : — 

TO     THE     EDITOR     OF     THE     NATION. 

2904  Clarke-avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.S.A. 
19U1  November,  18S9. 

Sir, — It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  the  example  of 
foreigners  and  their  own  experience  and  reflection  have 
induced  Irishmen  to  take  steps  for  the  preservation  of 
their  national  Gaelic  language,  and  for  the  publication  and 
diffusion  of  what  Dr.  Kuno  Meyer  justly  calls  "  their 
unique  medioival  literature."  The  question  vvhether  the 
Irish  language  is  worth  preserving  or  not  may  be  regarded 
as  settled.  If  Ireland  is  ever  to  resume  the  role  of  a 
nation  in  any  respect,  if  the  Irish  are  ever  to  act  the  part 
of  a  national  entity,  they  must  have  a  distinct  national 
language  and  literature,  one  peculiarly  their  ovvn,  one 
truíy  racy  of  the  race,  one  that  is  Irish  in  spirit  and  bodv, 
so  to  say.  That  the  possession  of  a  national  latguage  and 
literature  that  expresses  the  peculiar  ideas  and  ideals  of  a 
people  are  essential  to  a  nation,  has,  I  thinh,  never  been 
questioned  except  in  Ireland  of  recent  times.  With  the 
entire  loss  of  her  natural  language  and  literature,  vvhich 
vve  may  call  her  soul,  Ireland  would  most  certainly  sink 
into  a  mere  province  of  the  Hritish  Empire,  and  Irishmen 
would  degenerate  into  shoddy  imitations  of  Englishmen. 
The  national  and  racial  qualities  and  characteristics  of 
thc  Irish  and  English  peoples  are  very  difierent  ;  and  it 
will  best  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  each  people  to  make 
the  most  of  their  own  peculiargifts  and  progrecs  along  the 
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natural  lines  of  their  genius.  The  natural  gifts  of  the  Irish 
people  are  highly  artistic,  poeticál,  imaginative  and  sen- 
timental.  These  require  just  such  a  language  as  the  Irish 
for  their  full  and  perfect  development,  and  in  this  con- 
nection  it  is  worth  remarlcing  that  since  tlie  disuse  of  the 
Irish  language  by  a  majority  of  the  Iri-.li  people  al  home, 
poetry  and  all  it  implies  has  almost  entirely  perished  from 
among  them.  Without  doubt,  the  leaders  of  the  patriotic 
party  during  the  last  hundred  years  made  a  great  mistalce 
in  not  using  the  national  language  and  literature  as  a 
means  of  creating  a  truly  national  spirit  among  the  people. 
As  a  whole  they  have  neglected,  and  in  many  cases  op- 
po^ed,  the  cultivation  and  preservation  of  tlie  Gaelic, 
although  they  coúld  not  but  notice  that  it  has  been  the 
people  of  Connaught,  Munster,  Meath  and  Tyrconnell, 
with  their  Gaelic  speech  and  traditions,  who  have  really 
kept  the  Irish  National  cause  alive  during  all  this  time. 
The  decay  of  tlie  national  speech  during  the  .last  century 
has  been  owing  far  more  to  the  neglect  or  hostdity  of 
Irishmen  themselves  than  to  the  fault  of  tlie  English.  It 
is  also  true  that  thisswapping  of  iiorses  crossing  a  stream, 
this  swapping  o!  a  rich,  expressive,  copious  language,  one 
natuial  to  the  genius  and  vocal  organs  of  tlie  people,  for 
the  miserable  biugut  thai  has  made  the  "  brognish  "  Irish 
the  laughing-stock  of  two  continents,  has  heen  most  detri- 
mental  to  the  Irish  genius  and  national  character. 

Without  staying  to  adduce  further  arguraents  in  favour 
of  tiiese  assertions,  I  desire  now  to  say  a  few  vvords  about 
tlie  way  in  wiiich  the  preservation  oí  the  Irish  language 
and  the  publication  anddiffasion  of  the  vast  stores  ofíiish 
MSS.  Iicerature  can  be  best  effected. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  essential  to  possess  a  naiional 
magaziue — this  at  least — for  the  creation  of  a  living  Irish 
literature.  Dr.  Kuno  Meyer  recently  compláined  in  the 
Academy  that  whereas  the  majority  of  the  Welsh  read, 
write  and  speak  their  mother-tongue,  therc  is  no  niodern 
Irish  literature.  I  propose  that  the  Gadic  foitrnal  be  en- 
large  l  into  a  quarterly  magazine,  and  be  issued  fourtitnes 
a  year,  printed  in  cominua  Ruman  Lype,  with  tlic  accents 
where  required.  To  make  sucli  a  magazine  what  it  should 
be,  and  to  enable  it  to  do  the  work  required  to  be  done  in 
the  present  case,  the  co-operation  of  what  may  be  called 
an  "  editorial  staff"  of  good  Irish  scholars  would  be 
essential.  I  would  suggest  the  following  names  : — Mr. 
John  Fleming,  Dr.  Kuno  Meyer,  Dr.  Windisch,  Dr.  R. 
Athinson,  Mr.  Douglas  Hyde,  Mr.  O'Neill  Russell,  Father 
Conway,  Father  0'Grovvney,  Father  l'.  Walsh,  Fafher 
Maurice  Phe'an,  Father  Edmund  Ilogan,  S.J.  ;  Rev.  E. 
D.  Cleaver,  Rev.  II.  M.  Close,  Rev.  J.  Stephenson, 
Father  Mulcahy,  Very  Rev.  Peter  Casey,  and  the  Conall 
Cearnach  of  the  Gaelic  scholars,  Dr.  Wbitley  Stokes. 

As  to  the  scope  of  the  magazine,  it  should  talce  in 
aneient,  middle  and  modern  Gaelic,  including,  as  Pro- 
fessor  Rhys  says,  the  niost  ragged  dialects  of  Érin,  Alba, 
and  Man.  Particular  attentron  should  be  devoted  to 
printing  correctly  the  dialects  of  Connacht,  Munster, 
Ulster,  and  all  tliat  can  l>e  found  of  Mealhian  and 
Leinster  dialects,  as  well  as  those  of  Scotland  and  Man. 
When  a  song  or  story  is  taken  down  from  recitation,  tlie 
name  of  the  parish  or  locality  of  the  spealcer  should  be 
given.  Whenthisisdone,  nonecán  iind  lault  vvith  theper- 
son  who  edits  such  a  piece  of  Iri.-h  as  he  heard  it.  This 
would  settle  the  foohsh  arguing  for  whai  is  impossible  — 
that  spoken  Irish  should  be  the  same  as  book  Iiish.  The 
book  Irish  we  have  safe  enough  in  tlie  boolcs,  but  we  want 
the  Gaelic  also  as  it  isspokenin  Mayo,  Kerry,  Waterforcl, 
Galway,  Cork,  Argyle,  R^ss,  and  elsewhere.  Songs, 
stories,  proverbs.  conversations»  strange  words,  and  com- 
nion  woicls  vviih  peculi.tr  meanings  in  particular  places 


should  be  gathered  and  printed.  Every  contributor  should 
be  responsible  for  his  own  work,  as  is  the  case  in  tlie 
Revue  Celt 'iq ue  and  other  such  scholaily  pubiications,  and 
all  personality  and  even  criticism  should  be  excluded  from 
the  pages  of  the  magazine.  Translations  should  accom- 
pany  every  piece  of  Gaelic,  and  the  ediors  vvorlc  shoull 
be,  for  the  most  part,  to  see  that  the  work  of  tlie  contri- 
butors  should  be  correctly  arranged  and  prinied.  Of 
course  there  should  be  a  departrrient  for  edttonal  notes  and 
notices,  but  the  writers  of  these  should,  as  is  done  in  the 
Reznie  Celtique,  subscribe  tlieir  names.  I  have  reason  to 
think  that  such  a  plan  as  I  here  outline  of  a  Gaelic  maga- 
zme  would  meet  the  approval  of  the  editor  and  others 
interested  in  the  Gaelic  Journal,  and  that  the  Gaelic 
Union  would  be  pleased  to  do  what  in  them  lies  for  its 
realization.  They  will,  I  believe,  make  the  suggested 
changes,  and  bring  out  an  enlarged  Gaelic  magazine 
printed  entirely  in  Roman  or  common  type,  iftheco- 
operation  of  Gaelic  scholars  and  a  sufíiciently  large  list  of 
subscribers  can  be  secured.  I  am  satisfied  that  both 
these  things  can  be  accomplished  by  trying  in  the  right 
way. 

If  the  Gaelic  magazine  was  once  set  agoing,  it  vvould 
give  a  wonderful  impetus  to  the  cause  of  Gaelic  scholar- 
ship.  Besides  the  magazine  it  vvould  be  well  to  print  in 
Roman  letters  Archbishop  MacHale's  Connacht  Gaelic 
Catechism,  as  well  as  what  is  called  the  Maynooth  Gate- 
chism,  put  into  Irish  by  Father  Conway.  In  printing 
Irish  iu  Roman  letters  the  h  should  be  used  for  the 
aspirating  dot.  It  would  be  vvell  to  print  Irish  first,  second, 
third,  &c,  class  books  altogether  in  Gaelic,  without  any 
English  rules  or  remarhs,  especially  for  the  children  vvho 
speak  Irish. 

The  interest  that  the  Iri-h  people  are  at  present  talcing 
in  their  national  language,  and  the  importance  of  Gae:ic 
literature  not  only  to  the  Irish  race  but  toscience,  demand 
that  such  worlc  as  I  here  advocate  should  be  at  once  set 
on  foot.  No  person's  whims,  self-interest,  or  temper 
should  be  allowed  to  obstruct  so  great  and  noble  a  work 
— a  worlc  that  the  self-respect  of  the  Irish  nation  requires 
should  be  done  at  once  and  done  well.  We  here  in 
America  are  willing  to  do  our  part  in  this  as  well  as  in 
every  other  enterpiise  that  benefits  the  Irish  race,  and  vve 
hope  and  expect  that  Irishmen  at  home  will  act  promptly 
and  like  practical  men  in  the  matter. — Yours  very  truly, 

James  Reegan  (MacAedhagain). 
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THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  END. 


TO  THE  COUNCIL  OF  GAELIC  UNION. 
"  Obsequium  amicos  veritas  odium  parit."—  Terence. 

"  <dcÁ  mé  co)v)\ca  'pií  motcAji  mo  f  aoca|\'  ; 
A'y  c')\eif  mo  t)iccitt  ní  bíceAp  bAO-ÓAc 
■oíom  :" 

I  am  tired  ;  my  labours  are  never  praised. 
I  do  my  best,  but  no  thanks  do  I  get. 

(b<\ot>4Ó,  the  Munster  pronunciation  of 
buióeAc,  thanlcful.) 

I  wish  to  know  is  untruth  an  essential 
ingredient  in  the  "  obsequium  ?"  It  looks 
very  like  it,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes. 

Ón  the  5th  day  of  October  last  there  was 
a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Gaelic 
Union  at  the  Mansion  House,  at  which  I 
presided.  In  the  Freeman  of  the  7th  the 
.following  letter  appeared  (I  only  retain  so 
much  of  the  letter  as  will  make  it  ih- 
telligible). 

The  allusion  to  the  foreigners  is  non- 
sense,  but  the  slap  at  the  Board  of  National 
Education—  had  the  Council  been  so 
demented  as  to  commission  their  Secretarv 
to  give  it — would  be  looked  upon  as 
treachery  ;  and  for  obeying  this  treacherous 
direction  on  their  part,  the  Secretary  would 
be  censured  from  one  end  of  Ireland  to  the 
other.  But  the  Council  gave  no  such  com- 
mission  ;  no  commission  at  all  in  fact  that 
day.  The  Board  of  National  Education 
was  not  mentioned  that  day,  nor  alluded  to 
directly  or  indirectly.  Does  absence  of  all 
truth  from  the  commission  make  it  an 
"  obseqnium  ?" 


This  is  the  Secretary's  letter  : — 

THE   IRTSH   LANGUAGE. 
TÓ  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  FREEMAN. 

SlR, — At  fhe  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Gaelic 
Union  at  the  Mansion  House  on  Saturdav  attention  was 
called  to  the  correspondence  in  your  paper  on  the  inter- 
mediate  system.  As  th_  Council  is  deeply  interested  in 
the  question  of  Celtic  teaching.  they  have  commissioned 
me  to  convey  to  you  the  following  remarlcs  : — 

It  seems,  to  judge  by  the  returns  of  the  Intermediate 
Commissioners,  that  a  number  of  supposed  foreigners  are 
carrj'ing  off  a  majority  ofthe  honours  and  prizes  in  Irish 
from  the  natives  of  the  country  where  the  language  is 
*poken.  The  Gaelic  Union  Council  has  a  right  to  com- 
plain  of  the  efforts  to^  itrnore  the  native  language  by 
tliousands  of  so-called  Irishmen,  and  indirectly,  while 
pretending  to  encourage  its  study,  by  the  Board  of 
National  Education. 

R.   O'MULRENIN, 

Hon.  Secretary  Gaelic  Union. 

I  immediately  clenied  the  authenticity  of 
the  commission  in  this  note  below.  Ex- 
pecting  to  meet  the  Secretary  at  the 
council  meeting  of  the  following  Saturday, 
I  spolce  with  bated  breath  until  I  would 
have  him  in  the  presence  of  those  who  he 
said  had  given  him  the  commission  "  de 
lunatico  iuquireudo." 

THE   IRISH   LAXGUAGE. 
TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  FREEMAN. 

SlR, — Though  chnirman  at  the  meeting  of  the  Gaelic 
Union  on  Saturdav,  I  did  not  understand  the  instructions 
to  the  secretarv  to  be  what  he  represents  them.  I  under- 
stood  them  to  be  to  the  contrary.  I  handed  to  tlie 
secretary  a  short  note  from  the  German  professor  in 
Universiiy  College,  Liverpool,  and  I  understood  my 
fellow-members  to  hail  with  delight  the  intelligence  that 
a  number  of  patriotic  young  Irishmcn  had  enrolled  them- 
selves  in  the  cíass  there  to  study  their  native  language 
under  a  German  professor,  apparently  tlic  onl)r  person 
there  capable  of  instructing  them. 

And  if  German,  or  French,  or  Italian  boys  or  girls 
carry  off  the  Irish  prizes  from  the  pupils  of  our  collegiate 
institutions,  I  certainly  will  mark  the  dayof  their  tiiumph 
with  a  white  stone.     No  foreiguer  should  be  allowed  to 
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compete  for  a  prize  offered  to  IHsh  boys  for  proficiency 
in  the  language  of  the  foreigner.  But  in  our  own 
language — a  language  we  are  not  worth  having — I  would 
be  glad  to  see  Zulus  bearing  away  the  prizes  in  Celtic. — 
I  am  sir,  yours  very  sincerely, 

John  Fleming. 
Dublin,  7th  October,  1S89. 

The  Secretary  saw  that  he  was  caught ; 
became  very  angry  ;  wrote  what  is  called 
an  ugly  letter  to  the  Freeman  as  rejoinder ; 
threw  up  his  office  as  Secretary,  ran  away  to 
Blarney,  and  for  four  months  absented 
himself  from  the  Council.  But  he  had  the 
stock  of  Gaelic  Jonmals  all  this  time  in 
his  keeping,  where  nobody  could  get  one 
of  them  to  buy  or  othervvise.  How  they 
came  into  his  possession  the  following  ex- 
tract  from  his  letter  in  the  Gaelic  Jonrnal, 
No.  23,  will  show  : — 

Formerly  all  the  numbers  of  the  Gaclic  Joumal  were 
posted  to  subscribers  by  the  printers,  the  Messrs. 
Dollard,  there  being  a  regular  staff  of  clerks,  and  every 
facility  of  organization  and  appliances  in  the  establishment 
for  performing  such  work  rapidly  and  well.  Notwith- 
standing  this  complaints  of  subscribers  were  frequent, 
and  besides  this  method  of  transacting  its  business  was 
found  by  the  Council  too  expensive  for  its  limited  means. 
In  this  difficulty  I  myself  undertook  gratuitously,  as  far 
as  all  labour  is  concerned,  to  post  the  journal  to  sub- 
scribers,  and  to  store  the  stock  of  copies. 

The  plain  English  of  this  is  that  the 
Secretary  told  the  Council  of  the  Gaelic 
Union  that  Messrs.  Dollard  were  tired  of 
keeping  the  stock  of  Gaelic  Jonrnals  on 
their  premises,  though  charging  storage  for 
them,  and  thus  he  got  leave  to  have  them  re- 
moved  to  his  own  rooms.  This  was  another 
"  obsequium  " — no  charge  was  ever  made  for 
them  by  Messrs.  Dollard,  who  had  set  up 
shelves  to  keep  them  always  on  sale.  While 
things  were  in  confusion  during  the  Secre- 
tary's  absence  of  four  months,  I  learned 
these  facts,  and  agitated  to  have  the 
journals  again  sent  to  Messrs.  Dollard's. 
The  Secretary  did  not  want  to  part  with 
the  journals,  and  after  four  months'  absence. 
he  came  with  his  friends  to  the  meeting  to 
outvote  those  who  would  take  them  from 
him.  But  the  vast  number  of  complaints 
as  to  his  negligence  prevented  his  friends 
from  voting  for  him — himself  and  one 
other  being  in  the  minority. 

After  some  trouble  and  delay  the  journals 
were  sent  back  to  Messrs.  Dollard's.  Mr. 
O'Mulrenin  had  the  sole  disposal  of  them 
from  No.  23  to  No.  33   inclusive.     About 


500  copies  of  every  number  were  disposed 
of,  but  to  whom  or  how,  we  do  not  know. 
He  would  not  give  us  the  names  of  sub- 
scribers  :  nor  do  I  know  whether  he  ever 
kept  any  account  of  the  sale  of  journals. 
We  have  asked,  through  the  papers  in  Ire- 
land  and  America,  that  the  subscribers  tell 
us  when  they  last  subscribed,  how  much, 
and  to  whom  was  subscription  paid,  and 
we  make  the  same  request  here.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  invited  all  to  whom 
copies  of  the  Gaelic  Journal  are  due  to 
apply  to  me  at  33  South  Frederick-street  for 
them.and  they  shall  be  posted  without  delay. 

The  notice  at  end  of  Journal  tells  how  to 
obtain  journals.  All  the  journals  can  be 
had  except  No.  4,  which  is  out  of  print. 
Bound  copies  of  Vols.  II.  and  III.  can  be 
had  from  Messrs.  Dollard's — the  former  for 
ys.  6á.  and  the  latter  for  5s.  Copies  of 
journal  can  be  bound  for  2s.  6d.  a  volume. 

The  notice  also  states  how  subscriptions 
are  payable.  It  would  perhaps  be  better  if 
the  CROSSED  orders  were  enclosed  to  me 
for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Close,  whose  time  is  so 
occupied  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for 
him  to  attend  to  the  business  of  the  Gaelic 
Union.  By  sending  me  the  orders  for  him 
I  can  give  them  to  him  at  such  intervals  as 
he  will  find  most  convenient  to  receive  them 
and  to  sign  receipts,  which  I  shall  post  to 
the  subscribers.  For  instance.  I  have  in 
my  hands  now  postal  orders  for  £  1  from 
Mr.  Hugh  Bradv,  of  Ruan,  N.S. ;  for  ios. 
from  Head-Constable  O'Brien,  Carrick-on- 
Suir ;  for  £1  3S.  6d.  from  Mr.  Geo.  Shee, 
Suffolk ;  and  from  Mr.  Devine,  Voughal  ; 
Mr.  O'Callaghan,  of  Middle  Island,  Galway 
Bay ;  and  from  Mr.  0'Leary,  Inches, 
Eyries,  County  Cork,  for  2s.  6d.  each.  These 
I  shall  hand  to  Mr.  Close  when  convenient 
to  him.  Future  subscriptions  will,  in  this 
way,  also  be  acknowledged  in  Journal.  Now 
that  obstructions  are  removed,  I  believe  all 
our  affairs  can  be  managed  easily  and 
regularly.  In  case  of  any  mistake  write  to 
me  at  once.  The  Gaelic  Journal  is  in  a 
more  promising  condition  to-day  than  ever 
heretofore.  The  contributors  to  this  issue 
would  supply  sufficient  matter  to  a  journal 
published  every  two  months,  and  we  have 
as  many  more  equally  good.     The  people 
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love  the  old  tongue,  and  will  support  the 
Journal  well  when  they  find  us  tn  earnest. 
I  have  received  promises  of  help  from  those 
who  will  keep  their  promise.  But  letevery 
subscriber  tell  me  the  date  of  his  last  sub- 
scription,  as  said  before.  Our  kinsman, 
Padraig,  has  enclosed  me  from  New  York 
his  last  receipt  for  ios.,  dated  October  30th 
last,  and  signed  by  our  late  Secretary,  R.  J. 
O'Mulrenin.  This  receipt  of  course  I  will 
send  back.  And  Mr.  Tierney,  Argentine 
Republic,  writes  to  say  that  he  sent  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Close,  on  ist  March,  a  draft  for 
£i  19S.  id.  for  the  Gaelic  Union  (in  part). 

Meantime,  my  friends  of  the  Coúncil, 
get  ready  to*  relieve  me  from  the  respon- 
sibility  of  the  Journal  and  from  its  WORRY. 
You  are  now  in  a  position  to  do  so,  and 
you  will  find  the  public  generous  when 
they  see  you  earnest  and  unselfish. — 
E.  Gaelic  Journal. 

P.S. — It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
Mr.  O'Mulrenin  is  no  longer  connected 
with  the  Gaelic  Journal. 


e<\cuíi<\  a\\\  &x\  S50ÍÓ15  ^us  a\r 

•útt  1151U1  ^5 <XC  ÍLU^VÓ. 

(\\i]\  teAnmum.) 

"Oo  •ójiuro  ré  m'or  goijie  Wn  ÓAir-teÁn, 
Ax^ur-  aiji  peicpn  t>o]iuir*  p\i]ipng  'o^a^- 
•óéuncA  ai]\  oiAii-teACA,  cuAró  yé  ArceAÓ 
Annr  411  AttA.  SAOit  ré  iuc  ]iAib  ]'é  ]haii'i 
'ii-a  teicéit)  o'Áic  te  ÁiteAÓtj  A511]-  "oeA^- 
]HA]\Act>,  acc  111  i:eACAro  ]-é  aoh  "ounie  Ann. 
*Oo  n'iAcciiAi^  ré  teir  rém  Ai]i  reAt)  CAmuitt 
geÁ]i]i  c]ieAO  t>o  b'reÁ]i]i  t>ó  a  t>eunAm.  1 
breuÓAin  t)Á']i  cug  ré  cAipr,  comiAi]ic  ré 
-p,OAij]ieA'ÓA  teACAiiA  'nAice  teir  Agur  t>o 
£tuAir  ré  ]\oniie  ruAj\  A\y  ceAÓc  t>ó  -oo'n 
céAo  U]\tÁ]i,  cuAtot)  ré  corii]iA'ó  1  5-ceAnn  t>e 
nA  reom]iAib.  *Oo  budit  ré  a^  ah  t>o|iur, 
Agur  o'iA]i]i  ce.vo  out  A]xeAc.  "5e<^bAi]\ 
pn,  A^ur  ]:Áitce,"  A]i  reA]i  o'fopgAit  ah 
t>o]iur,  "  ó  bí  ré  oe  cumAf  lomiAc  ha 
•OAingneACA  •otúc  bi  t>A]i  ^-corAnic  t>o 
lintteA-ó  te  •oiojAtcu]',  ói]i  00  liieAf ahia]\  50 

]\AbAX)A]\    buA11feApiÍ1AC    A11AJA1t>     ^AC     CÓ1]1 

t)o  cuicreAt»  o]\]iAinn.     Suró  p'or  A^ur  mnir 


•OAni  cia']\  oiob  cu,  a^u]'  c]ieAt)  00  cinji  ao' 
ceAnn  pn-ne  t>o  jéijiteAnmum  ?  "  "  \y  vao' 
ó  bAite  cÁnnc  me  cu^Aib,"  a]\  ah  S^otó^. 
"  \y  iiiai]\5  -OAiiifA  guji  b'eAb,"  A]i  ah   -ounie 

UAp\t,    "  ACC  A1]1  ]'011    C]\Ót)ACCA  T)Ó  gllÍOlÍlA]!- 

CAt>,  11  í  cui]ireAt>  me  aoii  AcriiupÁn  Ao'teic.  \y 
lonrÓA  laoc  cAtniA  00  ctAoróeAt»  aj  ia]1]iatj 
Á]\  n--oun  ^oo  t>ioctÁiC]iiu5AtV'     X)o  piró  ah 

S^otÓ^  50  CÚCAL,  A^Uf  11Í  ]1Alb  CApiAt)  -oá']\ 
CA]\td  "ÓÓ  11Á']1  CJtAob-f^AOlt,  00  ]\ei]1  UA  pAf- 

pnjceA'ó'oo  cui]ieA-ó  Ai]i.  "  ^511]"  Anoir,"  A]i 
ré,"ni  b-pjitt>'e<\],buró  o]im  acc  ah  ctóit>eArii 

fotlHp  Agup  pO]'  o'i-ÁJAlt  C1A  5OIO  A11  totlg 
Ó1]1,    A^U]-    C1A    1l'lA1]lb    All     C-c\CAC    O    T)lit)A." 

"  1l1eA]-Aim  50  b-r/uit  y\oy  a^ac  ceAHA  ]:éni," 
A]\  aii  ouine  UA]-At,  "  gu]\  111  ipe  ah  5Air51,°eAC 
O5.      Súo    é    CAtt   aii    ctoióeAiii   ^otui]'  a^ 

C]\OCAt)  A1]l  All   bo^ttA,  AgU]-  b]10ni1A11l1    0]1C  é. 

Uu^ahii  ]-é  ]-otup  con'i  tonn]iAÓ  pn  uató  50 
b-]-eic]:eÁ  Aon  mt)  cimceAtt  aiji  1  n-t)o]\CAt)A], 
iia  h-oróce  coiii  gtéineAÓ  \y  X)'y.eiwy<\  1  tÁ]\ 
aii  t<\e.  CAicr/eAt»  innpm  t>uic  aiioi]-  aii 
cuniA  A1]\  a  b-]:lK\]^A],  aii  tong  ói]i,  Agup  'nA]\ 
teA^At)  aii  c-<\cac  O  *Oút)A  te  cjieireAct)  1110 
tÁniie.  1li't  "ounie  Ag  éipoeAcc  tmn  acc  mo 
beAn,  110Ó  t>o  cí'óeAnn  cu  'h-a  ruit»  coi]-  ha 
ceme,  Agur  bjieugntn^eAt)  y\  me  mÁ'r  "0015 
teice  11AÓ  b-rtiitnii  Ag  mnpn  ha  p]imne 
•ótnc.  A.r\  c]iÁc  bit>eA]'A  ahi'  ptACAi]ie  t>e 
buAÓAit  05,  00  ^tACAr-  t)tiit  OAome  Arur 
•oúcAige  cói^c]iíoca  •o']:eic],in  cum  b]ieif 
eotAi]"  •o'i'Á^Ait  Ai]\  nA  rtigce  iiiAi]ieAct)Ain 
bí  aca.  <\i]i  miceAcc  t)Ain  cia  feotrAró  50 
mot)mA]iAc  me  acc  t)o'n  n^^^éi^,  Agup  00 
cui]ieAf  Aicne  Ai]i  R15  11  a  5lie,5e»  r,oc  A5  A 
]iAib  injeAn  nÁ']i  b'u]ÍAr  a  copAiiitAcc 
•o'rÁJAit  te  t>ei]-eAcc.  Out)  5eÁ]\]i  t>o 
tonnAigeAr  aiiii  no  ^tiji  popvo  pnn,  te  coit 

A  1l-ACA]1  A^tl]'  A  11lÁCA]i;  ACC  1lí  b-|'tilt  Á1C  rÁ 

ttiróe  iia  neutt  "oob'  peÁ]t|i  tioni]'A  beic  aiii' 
coiiintnje  'iia  1  n-Cipnn  mo  1011 11  ao  •oúccai]', 
Agur  "oo  fiiieA]"  tii]i]ie  ceAcc  tiom  ó'n  jjl^b- 
*Oo  t)iutcAit)  y\  •ooin'  1111  pibe,  a^  ]u\t>  11  ac 
]iAib  A011  beÁnn  Aice  o]\m,  A^up  iiac  ctn]i- 
yeAt>  p'  pnm  Am'Accumgego  o-ciucrAt)  yé  Ain 
<\  microib  rém  ;  ói]i  bi  p   05  tnccéitteAC, 
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A^uf  níop  cug  copAt)  A1]\  mo  cahic,  111  A]\  nAC 
]\Aib  An  c-AnnfAóc  ceApc  m  a  cnoróe  aici 
•ÓAm-fA.  ComAiptij;  ACÚipiii5ceoi]\it>e  í  "0111 
tiom,  Aguf  cutn  í  t>o  bpeugA'ó  CI15  a1i-acai]i 
niA]\  cAbA]\cup  'oi  ftAicin  •oju\oit)eAct>A  bí 
'n-Afeifb  ó  Aimpnig-.ciAn.  -dccníoj'.  Aunctnj 
p'  teif  fo  t>o  •óeunAih  no  gob-fUAip  p'  ceAt> 
tiAnn  me  bpeic  cum  coiimtníjce  Wn  *OomAn 
c-Soi]\  Ai]\  t>-cúif.  Úa]\  éir  ceAcc  Annro 
•óúmn,  t>o  ciAp  p'  aíi  cpoit>e  A5A111  te  n<\ 
bAofpAb,  Agup  niA]\  511  p  emjeAp  i  aoii  tÁ 
An'iAm  a  h-Ancoit  pém  -oo  cAbAipc  *oi,  -00 
buAit  pí  nieteif  ah  c-ftAicín  •opAoit>eAC'OA) 
Agup  x>'aca]\]\ui  j  me  50  cpuc  cAptntt.  <\i]\ 
a  pon  pn  111  o]\  ÓAitteAf  1110  ciaVI,  ói]\  t>'pAii 
mo  meAih«M]\  ai]\  mo  óuniAp,  Agup'o'peu'opAinn 
tipcoit)  mó]\  *oo  t>eAnAt>  *oi,  acc  t)o  hiAcciiAi- 
$eAf  50  m-b'peÁpp  t)<\iii  fCAonAt)  ó'n  otc, 
A1]\  eAgtA  50  m-beibeA'ó  AicpeAÓup  o]\m  'n-A 
tnAij;  pn.  -dnoip  Aguf  A]\ír  t>o  buAitpnn 
f  peAÓ  Á1]\  ^ac  11-Aon  tio  pAÓfAt)  ahi'  ciomÁmc, 
A^up  t)0  ceitjpnn  pÁm'  cofAib  iAt>.  -dup 
tiAi]\ib  eite  t)o  rcotpAinn  ^guf  tto  ]\eub- 
rAinn  te  111'  pActAib  cia  b'é  ciocpvó  ahi' 
joi]\e.  -An  cpÁc  t)o  ctiAit>  ah  f  geut  ro  AmAÓ 
o]\m  bí  fAojAt  tnoiiiAom  A5A111,  acc  111  niA]\ 
m Aice  tiom  é.  11íop  fÁrAig  ro  coit  Amppi  ahca 

1110   hinA,  Agtir    t)0  CÁ1111C  ]i  tÁ  CU^AHI  111A]\  A 

bibeAf  50  p\c]\ÁncA  aiii'  jpiAiiAij;  pém  coip 
c]\Ainn.  "  11  i  ]\Aib  A011  511  ó  ajac  cu  pém  t>o 
focpuJAt)  Annpn,"  a]\  p',  Aguf  t)o  cugppeAb 
Atinp  aii  t)]\umi  t)Am  tebio]\.  11io]\  b'p-eroip 
boiii  aii  CA]\cuipne  ro  t)o  ^AbAit  te  n-Aif 
UAice  ;  Agup  te  co]\p  btntte,  niApgup  cpÁró 
p'  com  mó]\  pn  me,  t>o  buAiteAp  tiom  coip 
i  1  5-ctÁu  An  eut)Am,  Agup  t)o  ctncpi  ai]\  ah 
t)-CAtAih  ^An  nnAn  nmce.  ]-\iAip  peipbipeAc 
i  Agur  5An  u]\tAb]\At>  aicl  Uu^At)  AbAite 
ijA^up  ca]\  éip  Ai]ie  mói]\e,cuAit)  ]i  1  b-peAbup 
Agur  1  neA]\c  Apip,  acc  nio]\  b'Aon  fgeut 
ÁcAir  t)Aiii-fA  é  pn,  ói]\  ir  é  mo  cuAipuii 
nÁ'pi  pcAt)  pi  t>e  tó  11 Á  t)'oit)ce  acc  A.5 
■pmuAmeAt)  ai]\  ah  c-ftije  ir  f  eÁpp  t)'i?eut)pAt) 
]i  me  bApgAt).  t/Á  bjieÁ^  -o'Á  ]\ADAf  Am' 
AonA]\,  te  h-otc  o]\m,  t>o  buAit  ]i  me  te  nA 
rtAicin  t)]\Aoi"óeAct)A,  Ajupoo  pjne  niAcci|\e 


•óiom,  Agup  t)o  pÁ]\ui5  ]i  nA  niAt)]\Ait)e  aiii' 
"óiai^.     Úu^  tuACAf  1110  cop  nnre  r ao]\  uaca 

A  1)-fAt),  ACC  pt)A]\At)A]\  COfAC  0]\ni,    AJUf    t)0 

fu^At)  o]\m  fÁ  t>ei]\eAt).  Dit>eAt)A]\  ai]\  ci 
me  fC]\ACAt>  Af  a  céite  ^u]\  cÁ]\tA  t>o  R15 
iia  5l^'5e  ceAÓc  fUAf  tmn.  11ío]\  Aicmg 
fé  ciA]t  b'é  me,  ói]\  t»'mnif  1110  beAn-fA  t>o 
a  b-fAt)  jionhe  pn    ^u]\   nncigeAf   jaii    fiof 

1110  CUA1]\1f5,  AgUf  11AC  feAt)A]1    fi    A11    ]\AbAf 

beo.  *0'uiiiAtui5eAf  t)ó  coih  ihaic  if  'o'feu'OAf 
é.       ComiAi]ic    fé    ]^AihtAcuif   t)eó]\  A1]\  1110 

5]\UAt>  A^U]1    t)0    jtAC    fé    CfUAÍ;    t)A111.       *Oo 

fAoit'fé  50  ]\Aib  ]\ut)  éigin  5]\eAiinihA]i  Am' 
^tuAifeAÓt).  *Oo  teAiiA]'  é  AbAite,  A^tif 
^ac  tÁ  t)Á']\  cui]\eAiiiA]\  tn'nn  tio  iheut)ui5  Á]i 
5-cionn  A1]\  a  céite.  "Oo  cu]\  fo  feA]\g  A1]\ 
mo  n'mAoi  ;  acc  hia]\  hac  ]u\ib  fé  m  a 
ctniiAcc  me  hiA]\bAt>,  t)o  injne  p'  a  tncciott 
te  coit  a  1i-aca]\  t)'f  AJAit  cum  me  t)o  tnbipc 
A1]\  fÁn.      Out)  beAg  aii  CAi]\be  bí  aiih  pn  t>i 

111  A]\  nÍO]\  CUg  fé  CO]\At)  A1]\  A  gtó]\.     U1t>eAt)- 

fA  1  t)-CACtn  jebeic  50  mmic  Aiinf  aii  ]'eom]\A 
m  A]\  511ÁCAÓ  te  Áf  teAnb  cot>tAt>  1  5- 
ctÍAbÁn.     *Oo  fteAmntnj  p'  AfceAÓ  cu^aiii 

tÁ,  AgUf  t>0  C]\01C  ft1lt  0]\111,  A^Uf  t>o  ctnniit 

cuitteAt)  t)i  "oo'n  teAiib,  cum  50  ti-cui^pt)  Af 
f  o  50  ]\Aib  f  onn  o]\m-f  a  An  teAnb  t>o  m  A]\bAt> 
Úofui^  p'  A1]\  túi]\i5  -Aguf  A1]\  fgpeAtung 
^u]\  ctof  a  1i-acai]\  Aguf  ^ac  tnte  t)ume  t>o 
bí  AHiif  A11  C15  i.  *Oo  ]\iceAt>A]i  50  téi]\  a 
c]\iAtt  tn]\]\e  cum  pof  t>fÁ5Ait  A1]\  fÁc  a 
buAit)]ieAt).  *Oo  í;eA]\Án  ]i  50  c]\UAit)  me, 
A^uf  t>o  cug  niAftA  itióji  t)Am,  a^  •oenimiuJAt) 
5«]a  b'i  fém  t)o  f  ao]\  ah  teAnb  ó'n  ^UAfAct) 
m  a  ]\Aib  fé  Am'  jjieAniAiinAib-]^.  *0'iom- 
ptnjeAtiA]!  50  téi]\  o]\m,  Aguf  t)'fobA]\  50 
5-cui]\pt>  cuni  bÁif  me  ;  acc  t>ubAi]\c  acai]\ 
mo  céite,  U15  tiA  5re15e;  5°  m-bféA]\]\  me 

l^AOlteAt)      A1]l     flÚbAt    UACA,    A^tlf     50     b- 

feut)fAinn  nnceAcc  A1]\  m'Át)bA]\  t)Am  fém. 

Out)  1Í10]1  A11  C-A1lhteAf  AJUf  A11]\Ó  t)0  CA]\tA 
•OAlhfA  Af  fO,    Ó1)\    t)0    ^lUAgAt)    CUIll     flÚbAlt 

me  fÁ  ca]\c  Aguf  oc]\uf,  ^ah  áic  50  tuit>pnn 
AgAm  ;  acc  111'  ]\Aib  A011  t)ut  AtntiJAt)  0]\m 
c]\eAt>  "oobi  A^AiiróÁ'óeunAhi.  *0o  cmncijeAf 
Ain'  AigneAt)  féin  50  t)-CAbA]\fAinn  ih'a^ai'ó 
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coir  ua  cjiá^a,  reucAm  a  b-pA^Ainn  iAf5  no 
cotiAbtAC  CAicce  ApceAc  teip  ah  b-rAijt^e, 
o'íorrAmn  50  m-buAinreAÓ  ré  ah  c-oq\ur 
oíom.     11ío]\  b-rAOA  OAin    A5   ^AbAit   be   h- 

Air  UA  1l-Alttlb  Á]\OA,  A^tlf  11A  comiA  bi  A5 
btU\tAÓ  50  OlA11   A  5-COHine    11A    Cd]1]\A15eACA 

OÁ  m-b]iipeAÓ  aiji-^ac  CAOib  oíom,  50  b- 
recvcAó  An  bong  buó  b]\eÁgA  oÁ']t  connAi]\c 
rúit  oume  ]\iaiíi,  pbje  ^eÁjip  tu\mi,  A^up  i 
oÁ  ttiAf^AÓ  ai]\  bÁ]\  aii  uip^e.  T)o  mrájjeAr 
rÁ  n-A  oéin  A5  ptint  te  ajiáh  no  reóit 
o'rÁjjAtt  A5  pi<vm  cnnceAtt  uippe.  -dup  ceAÓc 
Aiu\ice  teice  OAm,  buó  téi]\  OAm  ptAC 
iA]^c\i]\e  A5  oume  £15111  A1]\  bo]\t),  Agur  é 
gocncciottAC  AgiAp^AipeAÓo.  T)'iompoi5eAp 
50  oeipe  iia  tumge,  mA]i  a  ]\Aib  ah  c-ptAc 
acc  ní  ttiAice  bróeAf  rAoi  'nÁ  cÁmic  1110 
cpuc  A^ur  mo  óeitb  nÁoupcA  fém  o]\m  Apíp. 
11  i  ciocrAb  tioni  te  b]\ig  rocAt  a  cup  1  o- 
cuigpn  ouic  méio  11  a  tuAcíjAipe  00  tion  mo 
cpoioe,  Agur  00  rg]\eAt)Ar  50  h-Ájvo  me 
CA]\]\Ain5  Ap  An  tnpge.  *Oo  p'neAÓ  céut> 
cugAin  ;  "oo  jneAmtnjeAr  é,  Agur  t>o  fcpACAÓ 
ArceAC  Ai]i  bopo  ha  tumgemé.  11i  ]\Aib  t)e 
OAonnb  Ann  acc  bei]\c  buAÓAit  05  <v5Uf  a 
n-ACAip  ;  00   b'iAt)  po    ah    c-dcAc    O    T)úoa 

Agur  A    ÓtAim     111AC,    A  bí  A5    A1t)éA]\UljeACC 

oóib  rém.  X)o  meAfAOAp  gu]\  biceArimAc 
nnpe  00  CAimc  t>Á  n-ionnruij,  Agur  t>o 
cui]ieAt)A]\  cj\oit)  o]\m.  *Oo  b'éi^m  'OAmfA 
coih]\Aic  00  cAbAi]ic  t>oib  A1]\  nio  pon  pém, 

ACC  t)0  CU1C  A1l  C-^CAC  O  T)ÚOA  te  buA-ó  mo 
nei]ic.  *Oo  cui]\eAf  a  bei]\c  h'iac  AbAite  o'Á 
n-t)úcAij  pém,  A^uf  níop  cuAtAró  me  rocAt 

111A]\  ^eAtt  0]\]\A  Ó   fOltl.       -<JUp  CUApCU^AÓ  11A 

tomje  ÓAtn,  ruAi]\  me  au  ctoróeArii  potuif, 
Aguf  ni  rgAftpvmn  teif  Ai]\  ó]\  iiá  au\ 
Aip^eAO,  510  giirt  iomt>A  t>ume  t>o  cup  nnii  a 
pút  Ann  A^uf  00  riieAr  é  o'fÁ^Ait  uahii  ; 
acc  ni  ]\Aib  Aon  t>ume  buó  óéme  'n-A  01A15 

'llÁ  1110  ÓeA]lb]1ACA1]1,  Ati  jgpuA^AÓ  UtlAO, 
Agur  A5  ptíit  te  me  réin  oo  congbÁit  1 
p'occÁm,  r-aort  ó'n  túbAi]\e,  ir  Annfo  oo 
cÁunc  me  cum  coiiinui  jce.  -dcc  CAicpeAt) 
ptteAt)  Ai]t  mo  rgeut. 

"DróeAr    tÁn    -o'áca]-    1    t>-cA0ib  reAbAr 


o'ei]\i5  An  fAojAt  tiom,  Agur  ÓAr 
me  cA]t  11-Air  cum  cÁrg  p']\ioiiAc  Ai]t 
Ati  éugcói]!  00  ^n^neAt)  o]\m  o'Aic]ur 
t>'ACAi]t  nio  céite.  11í  ctu^ge  cÁnnc  me  o^ 
a  con'iAi]\  'nÁ  o'Aicmg  ^e  me;  a^u^  oo  caic 
1110  beAn  í  rém  Ai]t  a  oá  ^túmib,  A^ur  t)'iA]t]i, 

1110  n'lAICeAH'mUf.      T)0    gtACAf    C]\UAJ    t>1    A1]1 

ctor  aii  Aicj\eActif  t>'At)iiiui5  p,  a§uy  au 
geAttAn'ium  t)o  cug  rí  iuc  t)eunrAÓ  rí  a 
teicéio  50  t>eo  A|tír  ;  Agur  aiji  eA^tA  50  b- 
rAigeAÓ  p'  nntteÁn,  nÁ  50  t>-cucrAit>  Aon 
iino-Át>  ui]i]ie,  t)ubAi]\c  me  50  ]\AbAr  coit- 
ceAiiAÓ  te  ^AbAit  teici  Ajtír,  t>Á  5-ceAprAt) 
]i  a  fUAin'meA]\  Ó  rom  a  téic  ní't  beAn 
<mnr  ah  -oon'iAn  ir  reÁ]i]\  'nÁ  í.  11lAicim 
mA]i  A11  5-ceuonA  t)o'n  §1u1d5Ac  1xUAt>  b'é 
tuojbÁit  t>o  ]ti5ne  ré  t)om.     Ua  por  a^ac 

AllOip  C1A  5OIO  A1l  ton^  Ól]t,  A^Ur  C1A    1l'lA1]\b 

aii  c-Acac  O  T)út)A,  A^up  bróeAt)  An  ctoróeAm 
rotuip  a^ac  ;  bei]i  teAC  é  A^up  1110  beAti- 
neAcc-]'A  te  n-A  coip." 

"O'fÁg  au  S^otó^  ptÁn  A5  aii  n^Aip^ióeAÓ 
O5  ;  A^ur  caji  éif  p^acaó  Aimrijie  t>o 
ÓAiceAn'i  1  b-roÓAi]\  acai]\  A^up  mÁcAi]i 
a  céite,  t)'iompoi5  ré  a  A5A1Ó  aiji  aii 
m-bAite.  SeAcomum  ]\oinie  ri  11  t>o  buAit 
Aicít)  aii  5]U-1  a^ac  1lu  At>,  •<^5t1],  rtu\i]i  ré  bÁp  ; 
buó  CAicneAn'i ac  An  ]^5eut  é  po  t>o'n  S^otóig, 
óij\  111  ]\Aib  t>ume  beo  cum  r eitbe  aii  ctoíóim 
potuip  t>o  btiAnic  oe,  ua  buArói]tc  00  cu]i  Aip 
50   b]\AC   A)\íp.     bí   a  bedn  A5  rúit  teip  a 

1l-A5A1t>    AU   tAe,    A5U]^    A1]t    ]1At)A]1C    OpÁJAlt 

Ai]i,  -00  ]tic  ]i  cui^e.  "  *Oia  t>o  beACA,"  a)\  p', 
A^up  te  méio  a  ^AijioeAÓtup  pAott  yé  50 
mucrAÓ  ]i  te  po^Aib  é,  50  m-bAicre<vó  p' 
te  oeojiAib  é,  Agti]'  50  o-cío]\mocAÓ  ]i 
é  te  b]\ACAib  ^tAmiA  ]íooa  A5U]"  pjióit. 
X)o  iiiAi]ieAOA]\  50  réumiiArt  ai]\  peAÓ  ha 
cooa  eite  o'Á  rAo^At,  A^up  511)1  Ab'é  Á]i 
11-OAtA  50  téi]\  é. 
C]\íoc. 

Pi\x)iuii5  0  b.Ri4in. 

bAlte-AC-CtlAC. 

beAt  ceme,  1890. 

[A  few  weelcs  ago  a  letter  was  received  by  Mr.  John 
Fleming,  Editor  of  the  Gaelic  Joumal,  from  Mr.  P. 
O'Learv,    Inches,    Eyeries,   Castletown-Bere,   Co.  Cork, 
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in  which  he  says,  referring  to  the  footnote  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  thisstory,  inNo.  33ofthe  Gaclicjournal: — 
"  ^ou  are  right  in  saying  that  LeAc-Ap-ciA]\,  LeAé- 
Ap-cr-oin,  &c,  have  not  disappeared  from  the  modern  Irish 
language,  at  least  in  the  part  of  West  Cork  that  I  have 
known.  They  are  made  use  of  oftener  than  ó  cuAig,  ó 
■óeA]%  &c.  In  my  experience  I  have  noticed  this  dif- 
ference — the  former  is  used  when  rest  in  a  place  is  to  be 
denoted,  and  the  latter  when  motion  towards  the  place 
is  denoted — (i)  cá  pA-ojunj  LeAé-Af-cuAij  t>e  cnoc  ó 
■Ohon'inAc.     (2)  CÁ1111  aj  tjuL  ó  ■óeAr'  50  ci 5  lll1iAi]\e."] 

P.  O'B. 
VOCABULARY. 

5luAif  yé  ]\oirhe  r'UAf,  he  went  on  [before  hini]  up. 

Cia']\  •oíob  cu,  to  what  family  do  you  belong  ? 

Leic  has  a  variety  of  idiomatic  meanings  ;  AcmufÁn   00 

cun  'n-A  Leic,  to  impute  a  reproach  to  him  ;    Leic, 

the  dative  case  of  LeAC  ;  A1]\  jac  Leic,  on  every  side  ; 

gAb  a  Letc,  draw  near  ;    o  foni  a  Leic,   from  that 

time  to  this. 
■OíocLÁicrmi§At>,  to  demolish. 
CúcaL,  bashful,  modest ;  t>o  rant>  yé  50  cúcaL  Annr'  ah 

cúmne,  he  sat  bashfully  in  the  corner :  the  word  is 

used  among  the  people  in  parts  of  Munster  and  Con- 

naught. 
CApiAt)  (in  West  Munster),  CAfiiArii   (in  East  Munster). 

This  word  has  the  same  meaning  in  Munster  that 

■OA'OAt)  has  in  Connaught,  viz. — a  tittle,  ought,  any- 

thing,  a  whit,  a  trifle. 
Sútd  é  caLL,  there  it  is  beyond. 
Cneir-e,  gen.id.,  s.f.,  strength,  force,  power,  vigour.  When 

used  as  a  noun  in  the  nominative  case  it  is  always 

cr\eifeAcc  in  West  Munster. 
sLACAine  (from  y;Lac  a  rod),  applied  to  a  grown-up  boy, 

or  any  young  animal  approaching  maturity.   sLACAine 

t>e  buACAiL  ■oeAp,  a  handsome  grown-up  boy. 
yÁ  Luróe  ha  neuLL,  under  the   [lying  of  the]  clouds  or 

heavens ;     neuLLcA    t)ubA    ha    h-oióóe,    the  dark 

clouds  of  the  night. 
"O'f'An  1110  meaiii  ai]\  A1]\  1110  cumAr',  my  memory  remained 

unimpaired. 
SocnugA-ó,  to  fix,  to  assuage;  it  isalso  used  idiomatically, 

as,  bnJeAniAn  Ag  t>eunAiti  ^ocpuJA'ó  oi\c,  we  were 

commenting  or  spealcing  concerning  you. 
50  ■o-cuc}:at>  yé  Air\  a  micit>ib,  till  she  considered  it  fully 

time. 
ScoL,  this  isthe  usual  word  used  in  West  Munster  for  a  rend 

ortear;  130  pcoL  yé  nio  curo  étraAig,  he  tore  my 

clothes. 
bAbÁiL  Le  n-Aif,  to  receive  or  accept  something  that  had 

previously  been  displeasing. 
Le  co)\p  buiLLe,  with  the  embodiment  of  madness. 
5<mi  miAn  mnce,  without  a  breath  or  motion  in  her. 
SÁr\tnj,  press,  transgress,  surpass,  oppress;  t>o  fAntng  yé 

nAiiiAt)i\uit)e  a  1V01A15  riA  111-bÁ,  he  set  the  dogs 

after  the  cows.     It  is  ordinarily  used  in  that  sense  in 

West  Cork. 
yuA]\AT>Ar\  cofAc  oum,  they  got  before  me. 
íiut>  éigin  5i\eAiimiiAi\  Am'  jLuAit-eAcc,  something  queer 

ín  my  movements  (pronounced  5i\eAniiAihA]\,  in  West 

Munster,  when  applied  to  queer). 
níon  CU5  p  co]\at>  aii\  a  gLó]\,  she  paid  no  attention  to 

his  words  (voice). 
Liu 5,  to  scream.  In  most  parts  of  Munster  it  is  pronounced 

m  this  way,  bí  yé  aj  Lui]\uir,  he  was  screaming. 
S5A01L  A1]\  púbAL  é,  let  him  go. 

IniceAcc  <\1]\  At>bAr>  t>o  yéin,  go  to  seek  his  own  fortune. 
tli  ]\Áib  aoii  ttuL  Amu§At>  o]\m,  I  made  no  mistahe. 


A5  jjAbÁil  Le  h-Aif,  travelling  near. 

AróéA]\uijeAcc,  s.f.,  airing,  airiness,  enjoyment. 

t)o  cuineAOAf  c]\oro  o]\m,  they  induced  me  to  fight. 

111  An  jeALL  o]\]\a,  on  account  of  them. 

X)o  cun  yé  mrii  a  f  úL  Ann,  he  put  the  venom  of  his  eyes 

in  it ;  he  coveted  it. 
SúiL  a  n-AgAit>  Ati  LAe  Leif,  expecting  him  every  day. 
Oia  t>o  beAÚA,  you  are  welcome  ;    Oia  bu]\  m-beacA  50 

Léi]\,  you  are  all  welcome.     In  most  parts  of  Ireland 

it   is   what   is   said  now,  1r   é  oó  beACA,  ip  é  bu]\ 

m-beAÚA,  &c. 
50  y ac]\áiica,   leisurely.      [Though  not  given  in  diction- 

aries,  is  in  common  use  through  Munster.] 


-<\11I  n^oili  b  111 51*0. 

(SzmiobcA  1  g-cAtiriium  ha  llluriiAn.) 

Oi  a  feipbíps  ajuaiíi  A15  "Oia  m  ^ac  Aoiy 
A$uy  m  ^ac  jtomn  -oe'n  tjoiíiaiii.  t)i  a  nAOnii 
Ai^e  yé'n  yeAn-]\eAcc  A^uy  nior  111  ó  '11Á  pAn 
yé'n  TJtige  nuATJ  ó'n  ahi  a  cÁnnc  Áy  StÁnuij- 
ceói]\  1opA  C]\ioyc  ai]\  caÍaiíi  cum  ytií;e  iia 
be<xcA  iiAoiiicA  *oo  cec\ybÁmc  tjo'u  cme  TjAon a, 
A£uy  HA  ftAicip  rjo  op^Aitc  te'n-A  bÁy  A^up 
te'11-A  éi^-eipje.  T)Á  ]tei]t  pn  cÁ  haohíi  Annf 
11A  -ptACAi]"  ó'n  001Í1A111  fiA]\  A^ur  ó'n  -ooiiiAm 
foip,  ó'n  -Áir;]uc  Agup  ó'n  6u]tóip  ;  Aguf  ni't 
nÁi]-iuii  'fAii  eu]\óip  nÁ]\  CU5  a  cuiTj  pém  -oe 
fei]\bip5  00  *Óm.  ^dijugeAnn  ah  eAOÁite  a 
CUTO  péin,  A11  P]\A1TIC  111A]\  au  5-ceAÓnA 
Aguf  A11  5A]1111<^111  ;  c<^  ^  ctn'o  yém  A15 
So>c]'aiia  A^uf  A15  4tbAin,  acc  111'  mifce  a 
]\áó  ncvó  b-ytnt  nÁiyíun  yé'n  n^]\ém  a  cug 
nioy  mó  n Aom'i  -oo  f tAiceA]-  *Oé  11Á  cu^  cAtAiii 
11  a  h-éi]\ionn.  Ó  Aimpi]\  11aohíi  pÁ-o]\c\ic 
ahuat;  A1]1  yeAÓ  iia  ceuc-CA  btiAÓAn,  ni  mó]\ 
50  ]\Aib  pÁ]\Áiyce,  aij\  yuAO  ha  1i-ei]\ionn  o 
Po]tctÁi]\5e  50  S]\oc-1ÍU\oitte,  ha  o  beAim- 
eToi]\  50  5^1ttnii  11  ac  ]iAib  ii<\oiiii  Ann,  Aguy 
nió]\-cuic.  Oía'oa]\  Ann  toi]\  yeA]\Aib  A^up 
irin<\ib,A^uy  bi  nic\mi]x]\eACA  yeA]\  Aguy  b^n- 
piAgAtcA  i^Aipi^ce  Ai]\  yuA-o  iia  cí]\e. 
4meAy5  bAn-nAoiii  n<\  1i-ei]uonn,  ni't  Aomne 
eite  ai]\  a  b-ytnt  a  teicéit)  -oe  JAiftm,  nÁAi]i 
a    b-ytnt    ctAmiA-^AO'ÓAt    coiii     ceAiiAn'itnt 

AgUf    ACÁ     A1]\    tlAOlíl     13)1151-0.        UA]\     élj'    11A 

1lK\iJTjeAHA  11lui]\e  yém,  b'feirjij\  nAÓb-yuit 
A011  uaoh'i  eite  nioy  lon^AncuiTJe  nÁ  Á|i 
1lAoiii-pÁc]\ún,  nÁ  con'i  coyAn'iuit  te  nAon'i- 
niÁcAin  X)é,  Aguf  tjá  b^u'^  pn  iy  é  An  Amnn 
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a  cu^cAróe  tn]i]ie  fAti  c-feA'ri-Aimri]i,  Á.£Uf 
a  cu^cAf  fóf  riA,  "  tlUii]ie  nA  n^Ao-ÓAt." 

ftu^At)  11  Aotii  t) jnji-o  1  ^-cúi^e  LA15111  'fAn 
^-cvn^eA-o  Aoif,  cnnpciott  ceicfe  ceut) 
btíA-ÓAin  A'r  -oÁ  ficro  -oéir  Cftiorc.  ÚÁimc 
ri  ó  p]\eAiri  tiAfAt,  111  A]\  bAt>  -óe  ftiocc 
]\i5eAiiiuit  a  h-ACAi]\,  A^uf  bí  rí  'nA  haoiíi, 
ni  AtiiÁni  ó'n  Ah-ói^e,  AÓcó'n  AteAnbui^eAÓc 
rém.  ^15  éijrcje  fUAf  -oi,  cui]\  rí  ton^AticAf 
Atn  5AÓ  Aomne  teif  nAfubAitcróibt>obnonn 
*Oía  ui]\]\e.  t)í  fi  un'iAt,  bAn Aiiiuit;  ceAnnf a, 
foróneAÓ ;  ni  ceróeA-ó  tA^  ui]\]\e  acc  A5 
unntn^ce,  iha]i  bi  gnÁó  *Oé  A1]\  tAfA-ó  'iia 
c]\oróe  ;  bí  fi  tÁn  -oe  cfUAi^riiéit  -oo  f  ha 
boicc,  A^uf  cion  mÁcA]i  aici  o]\ca.  Dí  fí  coiii 
có^ca  fÚAf  te  T)ía  nÁ  cui|ieAt>  fi  funn  Anf 
iiAneicib  if  ^nÁCAC  te  teAnburóe  ptéifuí]\ 
-o'fA^Att  ionncA,  A^uf  if  é  bit>eAt>  hia]\ 
CAiceAtii  Aimfi]\e  aici  nÁ  A5  -oetmAt) 
Atcó]iAÓAt>  beA^A  nó  Ái]inéife  éi^m  ette  t>o 
bAin  te  C15  *Oé.  t)í  Áfo-comAÓc  aici  ó  *Óía, 
Aguf  if  mó  mío]ibuAit-oo  nijme  fí  A^uf  ^An 
mnce  acc  teAnb.  Idí  fí  tÁ  A5  -oeunAt)  alcojiac 
bi^e  A5  Aic]\if  At]\  Atcói]\  A11  c-f  éipéit,  A^uf 
fUAif  fí  teAC  ctoice  te  iia  h-A^Aró,  acc  bí 
au  teAC  ]ió  c]\om  -01  cum  1  -oo  Á]roAÓ  nÁ  -oo 
iompcA]i,  acc  bí  a  neAm-u]icóroeAcc  A^uf  a 
f  imptróeAcc  cotii  cAicneAtiiAC  f  111 1  tÁici]\  'Oé, 
5U]i  cui]i  Sé  Am^eAtt  óf  iia  ptc\icif  cum  ha 
tice  -o'ÁfOAÓ  A^tif  -o'uttAriui^A-ó  -ói.  *Oa]i 
n-t)oi5  btró  cói]i  50  m-beróeA-ó  cion  A15 
Aomne  Ai]i  a  fAriitACAf  fo  t>e  teAnb,  acc  bí 
teAf-riiÁCAif  A15  tonítjro  Agtif  bAt)  coit  te 

*OlA  5U]\  CÁH11C    C]10fA    A^Uf    CACUI^e     A1]1     A 

f ei]\bifeAc  ^15  50  túAc  'tiA  f  AO^At,  niA]\  ^uf 
pAib  aii  5fÁin  A15  An  iiiiiaoi  fo  ui]\]ie.  Le 
tieA]ic  f^eutcA,  A^uf  éici^  tnompuij;  fí  a 
b-ACAif  fém  'ua  comne,A5upcui]t  f í  -o'f  1  AÓAib 
Aif  An  teAnb  bocc  -oo  cu]\  te  fctÁbtnbeAcc. 
\)At)  h-e  Ati  ceut)  obAi]i  t>o  ctn]\eAt)  t)Á 
•óeunAt)  í  11Á  1  b-feróit  ua  muc,  A^uf  cé  50 
]iAib  fuit  uo.f  At  mnce,  ^t^c  fí  ah  CA]\cuifne 
fo  te  1i-uriiAtuit>eAcc  óforóe,  A^uf  te  1i- 
uifífteAcc,  te  h-mncmn  ^An  cu]\  fUAf  *oe 
nró  Aif  btc  t>Á  cjiua-óacc  aiji  fon  T)é.  t)í  a 
cnoróe  1    5-coriinui5e  ceAn^Aitce  m    ii*Oia, 


A^uf  nío]i  tei^  fí  -oo  Aon  nít>  í  -00  f5A]iAiiium 
teif ,  A^uf  m  Ain  ]\ÍAccAnuif  nío]i  ceip  Séf eAn 
tn]\]\e.  t)í  fí  tÁ  n-Aon  1  b-feroit  ua  muc  ai]\ 
iia  bÁncAib,  A^uf  cÁ]\tA  50  fAib  bei]ic  bio- 
cAtimAc  A5  ^AbÁit  ca]\  bfÁijjro.    5l11t>eAt)A]i 

UACA  t>Á  CeA11t1    ACA,    A^Uf    blt)eAt)A]1     t)Á     t)- 

ciomÁmc  ]\ompA  'nuAi]i  a  ceA^nicM^  "OubcAÓ, 
acai]i  0]\i5it)e  o]ica.  "O'Atcm  f  é  a  curo  f  ém, 
A^uf  nuAif  -oo  connAifc  nAbiocAtimAi^  ^ur» 
Aicm,  ceiceAt)ó]i  cum  fiubAit  A5  pÁ^bÁit  Ati 
t>Á  riiucAf  An-*oiA5.  ÚÁmic  otc  Ain'ÓubcAc 
ceAii  5ti]i  tei^  t)]U5it>  uaca  iia  hiuca,  A^uf 

teif  fltl    CU1]1  f é  1   b-fotAC    ÍAt),     A^Uf     Ct1A1t) 

fé,  5A11  tei^ion  ai]\  cAt>  t>o  ju^ne  fé,  t>Á  11- 
eiteArii  ui]\]\e.  T)'ía]\]\  fé  tu]i]ie  aii  ]\Aib  ua 
mucA  50  téi]i  A10,  A^uf  -oubAi]ic  fí  50  f. Aib. 

"ITlACÁAOn   A1l'l]\Af    A5AC    A    ACA1]1    11 AC    b- 

ftnt,"  A]i  fí  "  -oeun  ía-o  -oo  coniifeAiii."  Ui^ne, 
A^uf  fUAi]\  fé  50  ]iAib  A11  -oÁ  ceAim  t>o  cui]i 
fé  fém  1  b-fotAc  1  b-foÓAi]i  ha  cot)A  eite. 

UAniAtt  iia  -ÓÍA5  fo  cui]\  fé  of  ceAnn  ah 
nne  Af  bAinneí.  "Oo  éifi^téi  ^ob-ion^AncAc 

A^Uf  bí  A11  ]\ AC  A1]1  5AÓ    obA1]\    -oo    CÓ5    fí    1 

tÁnii.  flí  ]iAib  11A  bÁ  a]\i<míi  ]\oniie  fm  corii 
co]iAiiitut,  A^uf  m  ]iAib  Aon  UAcbÁf  acc  ah 
méit>  bAtnne  a  bí  aca,  A^uf  ah  méro  nne  a 
bí  fí  A5  -oetmAt)  fUCA.  Ctn]i  *Oia  ah  b^iei]^ 
fo  cuice  cum  50  m-beróeAt)  fé  Ai]i  a  cuniAf 
cun^nAm  a  CAbAifc  t>o'f  iia  boicc,  5^11,  ai]\ 
aii  Am  ceut)iiA,  A011  eti^coi]^  a  -óéunAt)  Aif  a 

-1l-A1CA1]1. 

ÚÁmic  féAf  bocc  tÁ  A5  iA]\]tAt>  -oéince 
ui]\]\e  Ai]i  fon  *0é,  A^uf  CU5  b]\i5it)  bó  t>o. 
OAt>  5eA]\]\  5ti]\  cuAtAró  a  teAf-mÁcAin  ca-o 
a  in^ne  fí,  A^uf  t>Af  n-t)ói5  cuató  fí  te'n  a 
^eAfÁn  cum  a  1i-aca]\.      ÚÁmtc  féfeAti  50 

feAf^AC  50  t)-CÍ  t)]\151t>  AI5  fÍAf  JIU^At)  "  Ca-o 

pÁ  aii  5110  f  o  ?"  X)o  f]\e<\5Ai]\  fí  50  fíbiAtcA 
A^Af  t>ubAi]ic.     "Ilí't  Aon   eu^cói]!  -oeuncA 

0]1C  A  ACA1]1,  C01Í1]1A15  11A    bA."       Ul^He,    A^Af 

bíAt)A|i  50  téi]i  Aim.  t)í  fí  tÁ  eite  CA]i  ei]^ 
ctn^mne  t>o  t>eutiAt>,  A^uf  cÁ]itA  ^uf  cáhhc 
món-curot)et)'AomeboccA  aii  riiArom  cetronA 
A5  to]\5  -oéifce  tn]i]\e.  Ú115  bju^ro  u]\riió]i 
ua  1i-uiie  t>óib  A^uf  te'n  a  tmn  fin  cuin  a  h- 
ACAif  f^éuÍA  cuice  50  ]u\ib  aii   oi]\eAt>  fm 
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nne  uató  rém  Agur  é  cu]\  cin^e  ^An  riiAitt. 
Cao  a  bí  aici  te  •óeunA'ó  ?  Cuaió  rí  Ai]i  a 
gtúmib  A^ur  o'ía)\]\  p'  Ain  *Oía  ceAcc  1  5- 
cobAi]\  ui]\|\e,  A^ur  rA-o  a  bí  rí  Ag  tqmtn^ce 
cÁmic  A11  oi]\eA,o  b]\ei]^e  Anr  An  b-ruij;teAc 
mie  a  bí  aici  50  ]iAib  a  teóji-oócAm  aici  oá 

n-ACA1]\. 

UAt)  5eÁ]\]1  £U]\    CU<M*Ó     Ct1A1]\1)"5     A     111Í0]\- 
bUAltcTÓe    A^U]'    11A01Í1CACCA    A    beACA    AniAC 

A1]\  ruAt>  iu\  cí]\e,  A^ur  cnnpciott  A1l  AniA 
ceuonA  CÁ1111C  món-féreAn  bAnó^tÁc  cmce 
cum  c]\ÁibceACC  o'-po jtunn  UAice,  cum  Aicnir 
■oo  •óetniA'ó  A1]\  Artíje  beACA,  A^uríAO  rém 
00  cu]\  ré  iia  rniAÓc.  Ú05  iD^n^ro  ui]\]\e 
rém  ÍAt»  ArciújiugAt)  1  m-beACArpio]iAt>ÁtcA 
Ajjur  corimuij;eAt>A]\  cAniAtt  1  b-roÓAi|\  a 
céite  A5  teAniiiúmc  beACA  ]\ía£alca,  a^ 
úpnuijce,  Agur  Ag  cpopgAt) ;  a^  rniocÁÍA  Ai]i 
ha  boicc  A^up  A1]\  t)Aome  cmne,  A^ur  a^ 
cteAÓCAt)  "oeA^-oib^ieACA  eite  -óe'n  c- 
pAiiiuitc  ro. 

Ua]\  éir  ooib  a  beic   a^   teAmiiumc  iia 

beACA  po  A1]1  peAt)  rgACAIlfl  CU1]ieAt)A]\  a  5- 
C0lÍlA1]\te  1    ^-CeAnn  A  Ceite,  AgUf  ^tACAt)A]1 

nún  c]\ÍAtt  Ai]\  CAppog  nAomcA  t)A]\Ab  Amnii 
HlACAitte,  te  ronn  ÍA]i]\At>  ai]\  ÍAt)  a  coir- 
reACA-ó  iiu\]\  lÍlAi^-oeAnAÓA  cum  peinbípe 
T)é. 

(Le  beic  Ai]i  teAnriiúm.) 

m  Áme  111  bmgme. 

Át  11A  C0]\A11. 


v\n  jte^nn  '1111  AVx  uóg-cvó  mé 

&r\  Chjwvoibhín  -doibhmn  00  cah. 

O  Áic  50  h-Áic  buó  bneÁ§  1110  fiúbAt, 

-A'r  b'Á]it>  mo  téim  A1]1  bÁ]\]\  au  c-ftéib 
Sau  uir^e  ríon  but>  riió]i  mo  t>tut, 

'S  but»  beó  mo  cporóe  1  tÁp  mo  ctéib, 
111  ai\  coir  aii  jei]\]\pAt)  bí  mo  cor, 

111  A]\  iA]\Aim  ^ac  Atc  Af  réic, 
Dí  '11  roiiAf  ]ióiiiAm,  AtiAlt  'r  Abur, 

^cXnn  rAn  ngteAnn  'nn  A]1  có^aó  mé. 

Ou-ó  cuniA  tiom-rA  reA]i  Ai]\  bic, 
Out)  cuniA  tiom  ah  ooiiiAn  lomtÁn, 


111  A]1  U1C  A11  i"1At)  bí  1110  ]11C, 

111  A]\  p]\uc  aii  c-rtéibe  out  te  rÁn  ; 
-cVr  111  ]\Aib  ]\ut)  A1]\  bic  'pAn  'ooriiAn 

II  ac  noeAnnAr  (t»A  m-but>  11'iAic  tiom  é) 
"Oo  ténn  1110  bÁo  A1]\  bÁ]\]\  11A  n-AbAnn 

'dnn  p<\n  n^teAnn  'nn  A]i  cógAt»  mé. 

5ac  mt)  t)'Á  b-rACAp  te  1110  ftnt 
Oí  pé,  t)A]t  tiom,  Ain  "óac  An  óin, 

1]'  AiiArii  t>eA]\cAiim  Ain  mo  cút, 

-dcc  -out  Ai]i  A^Ait)  te  mi]'neAc  mó]\ ; 

T3o  teAnrAinn-pe  ^ah  rcAt)  jah  r^ic 

III  o  ]\ún  (t)Á  5-cui]irmn  ]\óiiiAm-r<x  é) ; 
X)o  béA]i]:Ainn,  t»A]\  tiom,  A1]\  An  115A01C, 

•únn  ]'au  n^teAim  'nn   a]\  coja-ó  mé. 

II  í  li-AiiitAró  cÁ  ré  tiom  aiioi]-  ! 

"Oo  bí  111  é  tuAC,  A*p  cá  mé  niAtt ; 
1p  é,  1110  teun  !  A11  aoi]"  t)o  b]iip 

SeAH-neA]\c  mo  c]ioit>e  A'p  túc  1110  bAtt. 
*Oo  ÓAitt  m  é  mó|iÁn,  'r  rtiAi|i  111  é  por 

^\i]\  riió]\Án  ;  Och  !  111  rÁrugAti  é ! 

III  o  tetm  !  1110  teun  !  jau  111  ire  Ajn'r 
Ó5  'rAn  n^teAnn  '1111  A]\  cógAt)  mé. 


-dn  110111111. 

This  gem  is  from  the  pen  of  our  kinsman  in  the  Greater 
Ireland,  pAt)^Aic.  Did  not  some  celebrated  composer 
say  that  he  would  give  a  great  deal  to  be  the  author  of 
eiblín  A|\óin  ?  I  think  I  would  give  a  portion  even  of 
our  own  music  for  an  air  to  this. 


11Á  c]\Act>   ai]\   aii    ]\óy,   gró   gu]\   Átuin   ah 
btÁc  é  ; 
11 Á  c]iAct>  A1]\  aii  tite   coiii   bog   aY  corii 
bÁn  : 
11 Á  c]iACt>  A1]\  aii  c-pób]iAÓ,  git)  t)ei]\im   ^u\\ 
b]\eÁ5  é  ; 
Ói]\    b'feÁ]\]\    tiom    'nÁ'n    c-iomtÁn    aoh 
nómín    AiiiÁni. 

UAbAi]\  t)Am-rA  ah  nómín, 
1r  oít  tiom  A11  nómín, 
Oc,    b'peÁ]\]i    tiom     'nÁ'n    c-iomtÁn    aoii 
nómín  AiiiÁm. 

-dcc  r#ór,  ní't  ré  ceA]ic  t>Atii  ah   ]\óp  t>o  t>í- 
iiieA]"At), 
Oi]\    50    cmnce    ir     co]"AiiiAit    oeijige    a 
btÁc' 
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t/e    "oeinge    r.A    rtÁmce    50  ]io]\]\uit>e    a^ 
t<xrAx> 
11a  rjénrie  "o'f-Á^   nÁ"oúi]\   A1|\  teACA  1110 
5]uvó. 

•úcc  CAb<M]i  "OAni  aii   nómín, 
O  !  cÁnAim  An  nóinin, 
tli'L  pvr  iiiaji  An   nómín  'meA^g  lomtÁm 
iia  m-btÁc. 

•Anoir,  m"t  mé  •oaII  cnnciott  Áitte  iu  tite 
&    nocouií;eAr    ^uAr    Ar    iia    h-uirjp'óib 
rúmn, 
Oin  bei]\eAnn  ]i  cu^Ain-rA  boige  'gur  ^ite 
-dn  b]\AJAro  pti  niA]\  rneAÓCA  a  reitb  mo 
rvúm. 

-dcc,  5]iÁ-ó  cum  aii  nómín, 
O  !  A-ójiAim  An  nómín, 
11í't  btÁc  Atinr  ah  doh'iah  nu\|i  aii   nómín 
beAg,  cunn. 

1]'  Áit  tiom  An  r,ób]\AÓaA  -o-corAÓ  nA  btiA-ótiA, 
Le  bui"óeAcc  a  "omtteAX)  cÁ  beAgtiAÓ  niA]\ 

Oi]i  bei]\eAnn    ré    cugAm    "oac    gpuAige    ir 
míne 
'd   fuijeAr   mA]i    cojióin    aiji    éA-OAn    mo 
rcóiji. 

•úcc  meAfrA-o  An  nóinín, 
*Vf  motrAt)  An  nómín, 

'gur  femnreA-o  An    nónn'n    te  h-iomtÁn 
1110  gtóiji. 

T1uai]\  t)eA]icAim  An  nómín,  a  tui^eAf  50  h- 
ípot, 
^5  fmigeAt)    50  5]iÁ-óiiu\]i   Ai]i   to]i^   mo 
fti^e, 
ní  peicim-fe  fjiAriiAcc  mo  cAitin  ]\o-UArAit, 
-úcc  fmuAmnn  ai]\  ifiAiceA]-  'gur  fíjvmn   a 
c]\oróe. 

O  !  beAimAccA  mó]\A, 
CéAD  beAnnAcc  '511  r  gtóijie 

*Oo'n    nómín,    CAom-nómín    mo    cí]\e,    a 
coróc' ! 

"PÁ-0R41C." 


Inches,  Eyevies,  Castletownbere, 
ijth  May,  iSgo. 

The  Editor  of  the  Gaelic  Journal. 
Dear  Sir, 

As  you  have  asked  me  to  send  you  some  of  the  T)AncA 
AbnÁm  Agur  reAU-trocAiL,  which  are  used  by  the  Irish- 
speaking  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  West  Cork,  I  now 
transcribe  for  you  below  a  few  old  sayings  ;  and  if  they 
have  any  value,  you  may  make  any  use  oí  them  you  like. 
I  am  only  sorry  I  cannot  send  you  any  songs  or  poems 
tlíis  time,  but  you  shall  shortly  hear  from  me  again. 

A  friend  bas  told  me  that  O'Donovan's  Grammar  is  to 
be  published  now  at  such  a  price  as  will  sufhce  to  bring  it 
within  the  reach  of  áll.  This  would  be  the  best  of  good 
news.  May  God  prosper  the  glorious  work  to  which  you 
have  devoted  so  much  of  your  laborious  and  unselfish 
career. 

Do  canA  50  bt\Áó 

pA'onuis  o'UosAine. 

1.  "Oá  T)-cr\iAn  a  •o-CAirjjijceAn  ní  por  cia  CAiceAtm  é. 

2.  1Iut>  ir  AnAifi  ir  ioti5AiicAc. 

3.  ir  mmic  cuató  Luc  rAoi  rcÁcA. 

4.  ní  b-rAJJAtltl  TJO]\11  THÍ11CA  AÓC  LÁrh. 

5.  ir  geAÍ  Le  jac  riAé  T>ub  a  jÁinceAc  rém. 

6.  1r  ceAtin  5<xc  m.AT>r\A  jeÁr\n  Atin  a  cigeancÁn  rém. 

7.  1lí  reAnr\  biAT>  'nÁ  ciaLL  111  atti  ha  tm  ge.  A'p  "í  peÁpr\ 

beic  cneun,  111  e^n  'ha  cLáic  1  m-brunjeAn. 
S.  nA  bnir  nór  Ar  nÁ  ceAp  nór. 

9.  1r  feÁnp  pioivuaIac  tonÁ  rÁr\-UALAc. 

10.  1r   niAic    Ati    c-ioinÁiiuróe   aii  cé  bróeAnn  Ain  ah 
5-cLaoit> 

11.  1r  peÁr\]\  ceiceAfj  uiaic  1011Á  ■or\oc-f,eApArii. 

12.  CAicceAn  54C  hiaic  Le  mm-cAiceAiii. 

13.  111  ci^eAiin  ciALLnonii  Aoir. 

14.  rA-o  a  bi-óeAiin  A11  cac  A111111  j  bróeAnn  ah  Luc  aj 

nínceAT). 

15.  rii  moL  Ain  eA^La  50  5-cÁmpeÁ. 

16.  bróeAnii  eAjLA  A1]\  An  cé  a  T>eoi  gceAr\. 

17.  1f-ooig  Le  peA]\  nA  buiLLe  gun  b'e  trém  reAi_\  ha 
céiLLe. 

18.  1r  niAi]\5  a  biTjeAnn  fíor  T>e'n  ceuT>-buiLe. 

19.  A  n-T>eir\eAT>  cAicce  a  5-curo  cr\oroeAnn  iia  5-com. 

20.  1r    1111111C    bí    bneAniAc    giobAlLAc    'n-A    cajdaLL 
cumufAc. 

P.S. — Should  there  be  any  errors  in  spelling  the  Irish 
words,  you  can  rectify  them  yourself,  and  overlooh  ihe 
faults  of  a  beginner. 

P.  OX. 

[As  was  said  before,  I  have  not  changed  a  single  letter 
in  the  paper  above,  which  is  certainly  a  credit  to  the 
writer.  Even  from  those  who/ivt'  as  critics,  very  seldom 
have  I  found  the  proverbs  correctly  spelled. — Ed.  G.J.] 


LITERAL  TRANSLATION   BY   THE   EDITOR. 

1.  "  The  two-thirds  of  what  is  laid  up  it  is  not  known  who 

spends  it."  CAipgceA^  would  be  better  perhaps, 
though  Keating  oftcn  w  rites  in  this  way,  and  so  in 
fact  do  all  our  best  writers. 

2.  "  What  is  unusual  is  wonderful  "  {seldom  hapfens) 

3.  A  mouse  often  goes  into  a  stack  (or  under  a  stack).  In 

Waterford — CAjjAnn  Luc  ó  ]-cáca,  is  what  is  said  :  a 
mouse  comes  froin  the  stack,  without  being  crushed. 

4.  A  shut  fist  gets  [nothing]  but  a  closed  hand. 
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5.  Every  raven  thinks  its  own  chiclcen  white,  geA^CAc 

is  the  better  spelling — a  short  vowel  being  sounded 
between  the  consonants  ]\  and  c. 

6.  Every  little  dog  is  stiff  on  its  own  hearth,  cinnceÁn. 

7.  Not  better  food  than  ztast  at  the  titne  of  drinking.  And 

it  is  not  better  to  be  strong,  hasty,  than  slow  in  the 
fight.     The  words  underlined  were  not  in  Waterford. 

8.  Brealt  not  a  custom  and  invent  not  a  custom. 

9.  A  continual  load  is  better  than  a  too  heavy  load. 

10.  The  man  on  the  ditch  (spectator)  is  the  good  hurler, 

cloTóe. 

Better  a  good  retreat  than  a  bad  stand. 

All  wealth  is  consumed  by  small  spending,  rtnon- 

CAiceAtii 

Sense  does  not  come  before  age. 

Whilst  the  cat  is  out  the  mice  are  dancing. 

Praise  not  lest  you  should  find  fault. 

The  person  burned  is  afraid,  oojcau. 

The  madman  thinks  himself  the  man  of  sense. 

Woe  to  him  who  is  down  at  the  first  blow, 

Attheend  of  taking  their  supper  the  dogs  do  fight. 

This  is  very  ungrammatical :  5-cuio  should  beg-co'OA; 

5-com  should  be  com. 

A  shaggy  colt  was  often  a  powerful  horse,  br\omac. 


11. 
12. 

13- 
14. 

16. 

17- 
18. 
19. 
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A  MIDDLE-IRISH  LYRIC. 

The  following  Middle-Irish  poem,  which  is  now  edited 
and  translated  for  the  first  time,  is  found  ou  page  186  of 
the  famous  I4th  century  MS.,  lcnown  as  the  Leabhar 
Breac.     The  author's  name  is  not  given. 

Cuiiicac  tAb]iAr  in  ton  ta. 
1nc  otc  "oo  £úc\i]i  *o'i:ecii]i-rA  : 
dt)bé  t)o  -f'éÍAig  A  ceAjj, 
1]'  va  étiAib  t)o  hÁiji^eAt). 

1nc  otc  pJAi]i-reAn  AnorrA,  5 

Tlí  CÍAn  ÚA1T)  ó  pÍA]iur-rA  : 
111  aic  m'c\icne  e]i  -óa  tAb]iA,  a  Unn, 
A  íiAicte  liA'obA  t)'A]i5Ain. 

t)o  c-firoe-p,  a  tum,  t>o  toirc 

&  n-t)e]niA  m  mnne  "oícoirc  :  10 

'Oo  neA"o  gAn  én  ir  gAn  U15, 

Scét  ir  beA^  A]i  au  m-bÚACAit. 

UlCOÍf  rAt)'  ^OCAlb  ^tAllA 

*Oo  iiunnceji  nÚA  AHAttAiicv : 

Ón  nocA  C15  at  *oa  CA15,  15 

Ua]i  bét  t)o  mt)  bA  nenAit). 

*Oo  niA]tbrAC  bÚAÓAitte  bó 

Do  ctAnn-rA  uti  a  n-Aentó  : 

InAiro  rot)  t)Am-rA  Acur  "omc, 

111  o  ctAnn-rA  ní  nió  mA]iAic.  20 


"Oo  bi  ac  mgeitc  co  h'A^Ait), 
Lecén  111  eóm  AttniAjiAi^  : 
*Oo  cúato  e]n  rÁr  A]i  -pm, 
Co  rÚAi]i  bÁr  term  m-bÚAÓc\itt. 

&  p]i  t)o  cumm  111  c]iunroe  25 

T)oiti5tiiro  t)o  tecc]iuimme : 
11a  cajiaic  acá  ]ie]i  cÁib, 
1T1a]iaic  a  111 11 Á  'r  a  niAcÁim. 

UÁmc  ftÚA^  p'p  'ua  pt)e 

*Oo  m<\]ibcvo  A]i  mumci]ie  :  30 

5c\t)  cm  co  gAbc\c  011  gum, 

Hoco  mó  a  ii-Á]i  ó  A]imAib. 

CumA  A]i  mnÁ,  cuiiia  A]1  ctAmt)e, 
U]ién  a  imrrrpním  o]iAiiroe  : 
Caii  a  fti^e  A111U15  'r  A111AÓ,  35 

*Oa  frmt  1110  ó]iToe  cumcAC. 

Translation. 

Sadly  talks  the  blackbird  here, 
VVell  I  know  the  ill  he  found  ; 
No  matter  who  cut  down  his  house, 
With  its  young  it  was  destroyed. 

I  myself  not  long  ago  5 

Found  the  i  1 1  he  now  has  found  ; 
VVell  I  read  thy  song,  O  bird  ! 
For  the  ruin  of  thy  home. 

Thy  heart,  O  blaclcbird  !   burnt  within 
At  the  deed  of  reckless  man  ;  10 

Thy  nest  bereft  of  young  and  egg 
The  cowherd  deems  a  trifling  tale. 

At  thy  clear  notes  they  used  to  come, 
Thy  new-fledged  children  from  afar ; 
No  bird  now  comes  from  out  thy  house,  15 
Across  its  edge  the  nettle  grows. 

They  murdered  them,  the  cowherd  lads, 

All  thy  children  in  one  day  ; 

One  the  fate  to  me  and  thee, 

Neither  do  my  children  live.  20 

There  was  feeding  by  thy  side 
Thy  mate,  a  bird  from  o'er  the  sea ; 
Then  the  snare  entangled  her, 
At  the  cowherd's  hands  she  died. 
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O  Thou,  the  shaper  of  the  vvorld  !  25 

Heavy  we  deem  Thy  hand  on  us  ; 
Our  fellows  at  our  side  are  spared, 
Their  wives  and  children  are  alive. 

A  fairy  host  came  as  a  blast 
To  bring  destruction  to  our  house  ;  30 

Though  bloodless  was  their  taking  off, 
Yet  dire  as  slaughter  by  the  sword. 

Grief  for  our  wife,  grief  for  our  young, 
The  sadness  of  our  grief  is  great  ; 
No  trace  of  them  within,  without —  35 

And  therefore  is  my  heart  so  sad. 

NOTES. 

Line  i.  cumcAÓ,  which  would  now  be  cuiíicac,  is  derived 
from  cuiíia,  gen.curiiAfj,  dat.acc.cum  Aró,  grief.sorrow. 

Line  3.  ciobé,  now  cibé,  iit.  whoever. 

Line  6.  lit.  good  my  hnowiedge  on  thy  speech.  en  -óa  for 
A1U  'óo. 

Line  7.  a  hAicle,  lit.  after. 

Line  9.  The  MS.  has  x>otofc. 

Line  10.  a  n-,oe|\nA,  quodfecit,  is  the  subject. 

Line  12.  The  MS.  has  Ay\AmbtiACAil. 

Line  21.  co  h'AjAro,  lit.  at  thy  face.  An  example  of  the 
M.  Ir.  preposition  oco,  at,  by. 

Line  22.  lit.  a  mate  of  a  forei^n  bird.  The  same  use  of 
leAC  for  "  one  of  two  "  is  found  in  leAcclÚAf  "  one 
ear,"  leAccof,  &c.     See  O'Don.  Gr.  p.  338. 

Line  24.  Th  ■  MS.  has  ler-imbuACAilL,  cf.  1.  12. 

Line  25.  lit.  O  man,  that  shaped  the  world.  This  use  of 
f  en  for  "  God,"  the  "  Person  "  kclt  é&xvp,  is  frequent 
in  Irish,  cf.  r-ranc  m  ye]\  AoglÁoAinA^  "  venerable  is 
He  whom  we  address,"  LBr.  p.  2610.  £er\r\  ■otmvo, 
CAob  00  cAbAir\c  f]\i  fen  ■oonofAC  hecomniA.i. 
■oiA  mme  ocuy  CALmAn,  better  for  us  to  trust  in 
Him  who  created  all  this  ;  Ancient  Laws,  L,  p.  22, 
1.  20.     In  the  same  way  Welsh  givr,  y  gwr  is  used. 

Line  26.  lit.  hard  we  deem  Thy  partiality. 

Line  27.   lit.  thefriends  that  are  at  onr  side. 

Lines  31-2.  lit.  althongh  they  were  nottahen  ojf  by  wound, 
not  greater  (would  have  beeuj  their  slaughter  by  arms. 

Line  34.  lit.  strongits  sorrow  on  us. 

Line  35.  lit.  without  their  way  within  and  without. 

Line  36.  The  MS.  has  cuiL,  which  I  take  to  be  mis-spelt 
for  ftnL,  now  t>a  bftnL. 


Liverpool, 

i8th  May,  1890. 


KUNO  MEVER. 


DONEGAL    IRISH. 
J.  C.  Ward. 

As  the  Irish  spoken  in  Ulster  is  in  some  respects 
different  from  that  spoken  in  the  other  provinces,  I  will 
give  a  short  sketch  of  ihe  !  lo.iegal  Irish,  hoping  it  will  be 
the  means  of  inducing  others  to  do  the  same  with  regavd 
to  their  native  counties.  It  would  be  very  interesling  to 
be  able  to  compare  the  Irish  of  the  following  counties  : — 
Donegal,  Antrim,  Cavan,  Louth,  Wexford,  Iving's 
County,  Tipperary,  Kerry,  Clare,  Galwsy,  Sligo  and  Ros- 
common.  These  include  the  extreme  couuties  and  some  of 
the  inland. 

The  sounds  of  the  vowels,  diphthongs  and  triphthongs 


in  Donegal  differ  in  the  following   particulars  from  those 
in  the  South  of  Ireland  : — 

Á  (long  a)  has  the  long  Italian  sound  of  a  in  far,  not 
of  aw  in  law. 

0  (short  o)  has  the  sound  of  o  in  boss,  loss,  not  of  o  in 
love  or  u  in  mud. 

11  (short  u)  is  like  u  in  mud,  fur,  not  like  u  in  bull. 

ao  (long)  is  almost  like  uee  in  queer,  not  like  ay  in  may. 

Á1  (long)  has  the  sound  of  a  in  car,  with  the  sound  of  i 
in  ill  added,  not  the  sound  of  awi  in  drawing. 

ai  (short)  has  almost  the  sound  of  i  in  fight,  not  of  o  in 
collier. 

eó  (long)  is  like  aw  in  drawn,  not  like  oa  in  shoal. 

eo  (short)  is  lilce  o  in  flock,  not  like  u  in  must. 

iu  (short)  islihe  u  in  juc,  vcice,  with  1  preceding  ;  but 
in  pLiuc,  wet,  and  all  its  derivatives,  iu  is  sounded  like  10 
in  rLioco,  posterity. 

ói  (long)  is  sounded  like  awi  in  drawing. 

01  (short)  is  like  oi  in  toil,  but  shorter. 

eoi  (long)  is  like  awi  in  sawing,  but  having  a  faint 
sound  of  e  preceding. 

The  remaining  vowels,  diphthongs  and  triphthongs  are 
pronounced  the  same  as  in  the  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  three  vowels, 
eight  diphthongs  and  onetriphthong  have  different  sounds 
in  the  north  from  what  they  have  in  the  south. 

The  greatest  difference  between  the  northern  and 
southern  Irish  is,  perhaps,  with  regard  to  the  location  of 
the  primary  accent  in  words  of  two  or  more  syllables.  In 
the  north  it  is  always  on  the  root,  thatis,  the  first  syllable, 
while  in  the  south  it  is  on  the  termination.  What  is  the 
correct  position  ?  The  weight  of  evidence  seems  in  favour 
of  the  north  on  this  point.  The  genius  of  the  language 
also  seems  in  its  favour.  In  Irish,  as  a  rule,  the  most 
importunt  word  is  firat  mentioned,  while  the  qualifying 
words  are  next  added.  Hence,  verbs  and  nouns  occupy 
the  primary  positions,  and  adverbs  and  adjeclives  the 
secondary.  The  root  being  the  most  important  pr.rt  of  the 
word,  should,  in  like  manner,  receive  the  most  prominent 
attention.  It  is  when  poetry  is  in  question,  that  the  posi- 
tion  of  the  accent  is  of  most  importance,  some  southem 
songs  and  poems  beingprose  to  anorthern,  and  viceversa. 

The  eclipsing  for  the  dative  case  in  the  south  is  another 
important  difference.  In  the  north  we  generally  aspirate. 
Instead  of  saying  :  ó'n  bfeA|\  cnéAn,  or  -o-crvéAn,  we  say, 
ó'n  feAf.  cnéAii  ;  for  ó'n  b-pAinse,  we  say,  ó'n  f  Ainje  5 
for  •oó'n  b-peA^fAin,  we  say,  •oó'n  foeAnfAin.  It  sounds 
harsh  to  a  native  of  Cin  ChonAil  to  hear  such  an  expres- 
sion  as  TÍAb  cú  A15  aii  s-CAf^Aig?  where  if  a  word  com- 
menced  with  a  5  in  such  a  position,  he  would  change  it 
by  aspiration,  as,  |\Ab  cú  A15  ah  jÁruvooin?  Were  you 
with  (at)  the  gardener  ?  It  may  be  said  that  eclipsing  in 
such  positions,  serves  to  pcint  out  the  case ;  but  this  is 
unnecessary,  as  the  preposition  going  before  is  a  much 
better  index. 

CApAll  (Lat.,  caballus,  a  horse  or  mare),  which  in  most 
counties  is  confined  to  a  horse,  here  al\vays  means  a 
mare.     The  Irish  word  for  horse  is  geAi^Aii. 

A  similar  distinction  is  applied  to  meun,  a  finger  ortoe. 
Here  it  is  always  uséd  for  finger,  the  Irish  for  toe'being 
lATJAn,  the  a-ó  being  sounded  as  in  AÚAfp,  a  liorn.  "  I 
want  a  book  "  is  expressed  by  saying,  cÁ  leAOAn  a  t>íé 
o]\ni,  never  cÁ  leAbAn  tiAim.  "  Thanhs  to  God,"  is 
bin-óeACAf  •oo  TDIiia,  not  bumeACAr  Le  t)iA.  -péni, 
self,  has  always  the  f  aspirated,  and  is  pronounced  hém. 
■Oaiii,  -oaiíi,  to  me,  is  pronounced  nearly  like  t)ub,  black, 
the  m  being  always  aspirated.  OéAfi,  do,  make,  is  pro- 
nounced  •oeÁn,  while  oeAg,  good,  has  the  accent  on  the 
e,  and  is  sounded  t>é.  In  the  Battle  of  Magh  Rath,  page 
42,  "cm'ou'oej'ÓAine,"  "  theheadsofgood  men,"occurs 
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while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  mefcd  11L.<yo,  page  8, 
"  t)A5A^Af  Aib,"  "  good  residences,"  is  found.  See  Todd 
Lectures,  published  by  the  Royal  Irish  Academv,  vol.  i., 
page  8. 

"Oul,  going,  is  never  used  here  without  A15,  and  conse- 
quently  the  'o  is  always  aspirated. 

There  are  some  curious  examples  of  letters  being  inter- 
changed.  Crxí'o,  through,  is  here  pní'o,  the  y  being  sub- 
stituted  for  c,  not  only  in  the  word  itself,  but  in  all  the 
prepositional  pronouns  derived  from  it.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
preposition  pru',  through,  now  but  seldom  met  with  in 
books,  which  is  used,  but  um'-o  is  not.  bnonc&mir-,  a 
gift,  is  prxonc&mir-. 

(  7o  be  continued.) 


PECULIAR  LOCALISMS. 

By  Rev.  D.  B.  Mulcahv,  P.P.,  M.R.I.A. 

Faléirities.—Ca.\)£xs,  trying  to  be  grand.  Humours 
affecting  grandeur.  I  like  her  because  she  has  no  feleiri- 
ties  about  her ;  she  does  not  put  on  airs.  A  Mrs.  said 
she  would  not  keep  the  servant-maid,  for  she  had  too  manv 
keek-falHrities,  i.e.,  she  was  spending  too  much  time  at 
the  glass  settling  herself.  There  are  no  feleirities  here, 
"  but  pat  in  your  finger  and  stir, "  as  the  public-house 
maid  did,  and  said  to  the  gentleman  for  whom  she  made 
the  glass  of  punch.  She  had  no  spoon  or  muddle  to  stir 
with.  The  accent  is  on  the  second  syllable  and  the 
middle  i  short. 

Shaups. — The  pods  which  enclose  the  peas.  It  is  often 
pronounced  short — peas  grow  in  shops. ' 

Curéadling. — Jogging.  The  pony  has  a  good  deal  of 
cureadling  about.  You  got  a  cureadling  on  that  jaunting 
car,  a  rough  drive  indeed.  The  accent  on  middle  syllable. 
It  must  be  from  cradling.  "  Roclced  in  the  cradle  of  the 
deep." 

Curfuffeld. — Tossed  to  and  fro,  great  teasing,  put 
through  other.  The  house  is  á'  (ali)  curfuff'ld.  Said  a 
woman — "  I  curfuff'ld  my  poclcet,  for  I  thought  I  lost  niy 
beads."  I'm  á' curfuff'ld.  You  will  be  "  c."  (get  tally- 
wax)  for  being  out  late. 

Hudlins. — It  is  nae  hudlins  thro'  the  country,  i.e.,  no 
secret,  but  well  known.     It  appears  to  be  from  hidWns. 

Haslochs. — Accent  on  first  syllable.  Refuse.  Pota- 
toes,  turnips,  &c.  Scooped  out  by  sheep,  hens,  then  the 
leavings  are  called  haslocks.  Also  the  leavings  of  the 
dinner  table. 

Twist.—h.  beggarman's  bag.  You'll  be  carrying  the 
tivist  yet,  as  his  mother  said  to  her  son,  Michael,  who 
had  badly  treated  her. 

Gleg. — Loose.  The  bolt  of  the  door  was  gleg,  and  the 
cat  put  it  on  and  shut  herself  in.  He  is  gleg  in  hearing, 
and  gleg  at  his  work,  that  is,  unsteady,  inattentive. 

Dinlinn. — Vibration,  palpitation.  My  fingers  are  din- 
linn  from  cold.  I  am  á  dinlinn  from  fright  or  trembling 
from  cold. 

Gleed. — A  spark.  There  is  not  a  gleed  in  the  fire,  nor 
is  there  a  gleed  in  her  intellect. 

A  VISIT  TO  RATHLIN  ISLAND. 

It  is  about  seven  miles  across  the  water  from  Ballycastle 
to  Church  Bay.  I  give  the  following  rematlcs  from  my 
boLg  An-c-roLÁin.  The  Irish  spoken  on  the  Island  of 
Rathlin  is  principally  the  same  as  the  Higldand  Gaelic. 
An  inhabitant  or  native  is  a  Rathlineaó,  an  Irish- 
man  is  Erineaé,  an  Albanac  is  a  Scotchman,  and  if  from 
Islay,  Elanac  (eelanac),  accent  on  first  syllable.  Fair 
Head  is  named  Beeing  vorc,  that  is,  bemn  iiiói\.     Tor 


Head,  a  little  south  of  it,  is  named  gub  tore,  that  is,  job 
cóni,  the  beak  of  the  tower  lilce  bulwark  of  rocks.  The 
Lighthouse  in  Rathlin  Island,  or  Reachry  (Reacra),  as  it 
is  called  here  in  English,  and  on  the  North  Antrim  coast, 
is  ty  spluish,  cij  folAir-.  Beside  the  Lighthouse  is  a 
steep  and  deep  cut  to  the  sea  named  pu|\c  auLc  a'  cuir\e. 
Now  coine  is  the  name  of  a  pot  in  this  island  in  which 
the  potatoes  are  boiled.  The  name,  however,  is  applied 
from  the  most  remote  ages  to  the  deep  pots  or  cauldrons 
of  water  in  the  sea  ;  witness  the  famous  cotrve  b]\ecÁm, 
so  called  from  Brecán,  a  grandson  of  neiLL  11&1 jiaLLaij;, 
monarch  of  Ireland,  who  lost  50  curachs  (curaó)  which  he 
had  trading  between  Ireland  and  Scotland,  all  at  once  in 
SLuc  114  111  &r-&  on  the  Irish  side  of  Rathlin.  Some  of  the 
islanders  say  that  St.  Columbcille  blessed  it  and  toolc  it 
away  to  Scotland,  where  it  is  not  so  destructive  now.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  thus  alludes  to  it : — 

"  As  you  pass  thro'  Jura's  sound, 

Bend  your  course  by  Scarva's  shore  ; 
Shun,  O  shun,  the  gulph  profound, 
Where  Corrivreclcan's  surges  roar." 

The  cauldron  in  Macbeth  has  fire  :— 

"  Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble, 
Fire  burn,  and  cauldion  bubble." 

The  ancient  Irish  Dindseanchas  make  allusion  to  it, 

and  give  a  description  of  Corryvrecáin,  and  so  does  the 

lcing-bishop   of  Munster,    Cormac    M'Cuillinane.       The 

Icelandic    Sagas    call   it  fóldulanp,   the    "  b'realcing   of 

waves."     Brecan's  oova,  -that  is,  cave,  is  011  tiie  Cantire 

side  of  Reacra.     The  people  distinguish  oo-ee,  a  grave, 

from  oov-a,   a  cave  or  cove,  corresponding  to  UAI5  and 

u^ni a,  the  inflexions.     I  happened  to  come  on  a  very 

valuable  discovery  in  the  townland  of  Rnocans,  which  I 

was  fortunate  in  coming  on.     It  was  an  old  Ty  Falluish, 

that  is,  C15  pALLuip   House  of  Sweat,  or  "  Sweat  House," 

m  Engli>h.     It  sei  ved  the  same  purpose  as  the  modern 

Turhish  liath.     The  p  is  not  used  in  County  Waterford. 

It  i>  al/us,  alhdsh.     It  is  on  the  farm  of  Mrs.  Margaret 

M'Gnrdy,  who  is  quiie  affable  and  intelligent,  as  is  also  her 

son,  Fiancis  M'Curdy.     I  was  accompanied  by  the  Rev. 

P.  Scally,  P.P.  and  B.A.,  of  the  island.     About  50  years 

ago  Mrs.   M'Curdy  and  others  made  use  of  it  to  drive 

away  the  "-pÍAncA  puAp,"  as  she  called  it — rheumatism, 

I    suppose.      The  old  people  told  her  it  was  used    100 

years  ago.     It  is  quite  near  her  house,  but  is  now  filled 

up   with  loose  stones,  and  a  stone  fence  passes  over  it. 

The  lintel  stone  over  the  entrance  is  there  in  situ,  yet 

only  a  little  above  the  ground.     A  pile  of  ashes  remains 

beside  the  entrance,  which  is  now  closed.  They  used  tohang 

their  clothes  011  the  door  entrance  whilst  they  stood  or  sat 

on  a  creepy,  or  011  a  green  scraw,  enduring  the  heated  fur- 

nace  inside.     There  was  a  hole  011  top,  where  a  sod  or 

cover  could  be  put  011  or  off  to  regulate  the  temperature 

inside.     Two  men  could  malce  it  ready  in  a  piece  of  a  day 

even  now.     This  intelligent  family  spealc  the  two  lan- 

guages  fluently.     I  aslced  a  man  what  he  called  the  Giant's 

Causeway.     He  said  he  heard  his  father  call  it  cLocah 

An  <Appi]\.     There  are  only  two  men  on  Rathlin  Island 

who  are  credited  with  being  able  to  read  the  language. 

I  tried  one  at  the  Gospel  of  St.  Marlc,  but  found  he  would 

require  some  help.     ít  was  the  only  Irish  reading  boolc 

he  had.     With  a  little  help  he  would   soon  master  it. 

The  other,  who  could  read  Gallic,  I  was  told  I  was  not 

able  to  reach  this  time.     I  heard  of  an  old  woman,  104 

years  of  age,  no  less,  who  could  repeat  three  orfour  songs, 

though  unable  to  sing  them.     I  expect,  Le  cunjn&ih  "Oé, 

to  see  her  next  time. 

Mr .Gage,  J.P., of  the  Island,  is  anxious,  to  his  great  credit 
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be  it  recorded,that  all  ihe  young  folk  should  practise  spealc- 
ing  Gaelic,  for  he  says  when  he  spealcs  it  lo  the  scholars 
they  answer  him  in  English.  The  old  people  thinlc  theyhave 
more  than  they  want  of  it,  and  say  that  St.  Columbcille 
blessed  Reacry  beyond  Ireland  itself,  so  that  not  even 
frogs  can  live  in  it,  nor,  as  another  observed,  no 
"  whitreds  "  can.  By  whitred  he  meant  the  weasel,  which 
he  called  issog,  that  is,  eApóg  in  County  Waterford.  It 
is  said  a  Rector,  Rev.  Mr.  Moore,  brought  a  lot  of  live 
frogs  from  Ireland  and  placed  them  in  a  pond  near  his 
house  to  test  this  case,  but  they  all  soon  died.  I  shall 
refer  to  the  bolj  aii  c-poÍAi^  again  for  other  items. 


<\iu\  iu\  in\oni. 


iii. 


UÁ  mumon  -v\]u\nn  bocc.  5AC  uite 
btiAt>Am,  1  m-beut  ah  c-]\\rii]\Ai,ó,  ceibeAnn 
aii  f^eut  ahiac  50  b-rtut  ah  jo]\ca  mr  n<\ 
1uoiteÁnAib  A]\í]\  1lí  li-iongnAt)  pin.  UÁ 
iu\  "OAome   Ag  cAobAb   teir  aii   b-rAi]\|\;5e, 

AgUf  CÁCOpAT)  11A  rA1]\]\^e  C01Í1  1l-AC]\U1  ^CeAC 

teir'  An  h^aoic,   Ajur  mt>   eite,   ní't   gteur 
ceA]\c  a  g-ceijTOe  aca,  11  a  tíoncA,  nAbÁit)  Jc. 

Ct11]\eAni1   piAt)  A  11-T)]lOJA11tk\  rt1A]\ACA  A111AC 

Ar  a  5-ctnt)  cu]\]u\c,  Agur  ir  munc  a  ÓAiceAiin 
riÁ*o    oTÓceAniiA    ai]\    rAi]\]\ge,    oit>ceAniiA 

JA]\bA  An]\Ólt)CeACA,  ^An  A01lb]ieACAlÍlA]\bAt). 

11ai]\  eite,  b'péroi]i,  beib  ^AbAit  n'iAic  Ai]t  Ati 
ia]^,  A^up  nu\]\bui<i:eAnn  puvo  ctnt)  iíiaic. 
^i]i  niAroin,  cibrit)  cú  A]u\t  ah  ci je  Ag  t»ut 
ríor  oo'n  ctAt>Ac,  ciréAn  mó]\  aj  c]ioca-ó 
5AÓ  Aon  CAob  *oe'n  cr]\ÁcA]\,  A^ur  é  Ag 
ceAcc  a  bAite  Agur  A11  t>Á  cireÁn  tÁn  "o'iArg. 
CA1CCeA]1  A1]1  A1l  U]\tÁ]\  'ha  j-cÁjm  toiin]u\c 
iAt>,  ^tAncAii,  cio]\mui5ceA]\  Az;ur  r AittceA]i 
Aimpn  iAt>  te  b-A^Ait)  ah  riiAjurAi'o.  -dcc 
rin  aii  ]mt) !  CÁ  b-rtnt  ah  tnAngA'ó?  "OÁ 
m-beit>eAt)  lAfg  ah  c-rAo^Ait  a^ac,  Aj;ur 
^Án  rAJÁit  ajac  A1]\  é  tn'ot ;  cia  ah  t;Á]\ 
t>uic  é  ?  1lí't  Aon  n'iA]\5At)  acc  1  n^Aittnii, 
A^up  ni't  Aon  c]\ÁccAt>  ai]\  au  lArg  rAittce 
Aimrin  ;  hia]\  ro,  cAicreA]\  a  -óíot  A1]\  río]\- 
beA^Án  aii  c-ia]^  a  n-t>eACAit)  ha  t)Aome 
boccA  1  5-concAbAi]\c  ai]\  a  pon.  Oi]\  nío]\ 
mó]\  tiom  a  ]\Át)  50  5-ctnpeAtm  ruvo  iia 
cu]\]\aij  AiiiAc — Agup  ni  50  1l-A1lAm — £At1 
por  aca  aii  b-reicrit>  pAt>  a  ^-cAijvoe  conbce 
A]\i]\  ílí  réit)i]\  -oo  t>ume  ai]\  bic  11AÓ  b-rACA 
1A"0,    neA]\c    Agup   riAt)Áncup  tia  t>-conncA 


A^ur  11  a  nuvóniAnn  a  ctnceAp  ai]\  ah  5-ciuvn 
tlt)  flA]1  a  meA]\  Ua^aiih  riAt>  ApceAÓ  111A]1 
benóeAt)  rtéibce,  rguAbAim  riAt>  jac  tnte 
]\ut)  ]\ómpA,  Agur  coniiAic  mé  rém  ctocA 
nnttceACA  a  ceit^  riAt>  ruAr  teir  ah  Aitt 
mói]i.  bí  peireA]\  reA]i  A15  u\]^ac,  tÁ,  A1]\ 
Aitt-HA-n^tApog,  50  t)-cÁinic  conn  n'ió]i 
|\\i]\]\5e,  ]\ic  pí  A]xeAÓ  50  1i-obAnn  o]\]\a, 
a^u]^  iiuai]\  rguAib  yí  cA]ircA,  l^iob  p'  téi 
jac  tnte  t>ume  aca. 

<<\CC  UAC  b-rt1lt  AU  CAtAll'l  ACA  ?       111  A1]'eAt), 

cÁ,  acc  mÁ  cÁ  rém,  ir  beA^  ah  h'umc  "óóib 
pm.  !lio]i  cói]\  A11  CAtAm  po  AconhreAt)  t>o 
]\él]\  AC]\At),  ACC  bA  CÓ]\A  i  meAt)ACAn.  Sah 
5-cuit)  ip  mó  t)e  n.A  1uoit'eÁnÁib,  com  VAt)A 
A'r  t)'peicreAp  ctí,  ni't  acc  c]\eA^A,  Agur 
teACA  tomA,  ]n'nce  óy  "oo  conme.  1np  ha 
pceAtpAib,  ^eobtnt)   cú   ]\AicneAÓA,   caoiiac 

b^ieÁ^AÓc  u\t>  po,  te  b]\eAcnu  JAt)  o]\]\a,  ir 
•0011  a  An  c-]^ti^e  iiu\i]\eAccÁtA  a  ^eobrÁ  Arcú. 
Ueit>eAim  ]\omnc  *oe  tu\  ]'ceAtpAib  po  t>eic 
t>-c]\oi^ce  A'p  cuitte  ]'ío]' ;  nio]\  mo]\  t)tnc 
beic  Aii-Ai]ieAÓ  m  Áicib  ;  t)'eAgtA  ^o  pÁicreÁ 
t)o  cop  ApceAc  1  5-ceAnn  aca.  Co]\]i-Áic,  te 
pA0CA]i  Agup  pgtÁbuibeAcc,  beit)  méit>ín 
beAg  t)'ici]\  c]\umnii;ce  A15  t>ume  bocc 
puAicce  te  reAiiiAmn,  ^AineAiii,  Agur  a 
teicéToe,  A^up  gA]\]\t)A  t)éAncA  nu\]\  rm.  1li 
bfóeAnn  acc  c]\í  nó  ceACA]\  t)'o]itAi5ib  t>'ici]i 
ó]"  cionn  iu\  5-ctoc,  aju]'  if  ru]\Ap  a  n'ieAp 
^u]i  eut>c]\om  iAt>  ha  bÁi]\]\  beA^A  a  cugAnn 
A11  5A]t]\t)A.  5°  "oem'un,  t>'feut)pAt)  A11  t>ume 
bocc  a  gA]i]it)A  ,o'Á]\t>uj;At>  tei]'  ó  Áic  ^o  1i- 

Á1C  1  1ll-bA]\A-]\0CA.  II í  CAlt  t)Ó  Ati  ceuccA 
11Á      A1l       ctlAC-rU]\]XA      tei]'      A11       CAtAlll       A 

pAoc^iuJAt)  ;  ní  beA^  An  ]\Ahu\n  A^up  ah  c- 
rttu\rAit). 

Coip  iia  1i-Aitte  1  tÁ]\  11  a  n-oiteÁn, 
'reAt)  pAJCA]\  11  a  btiAitit>e  beA^A  nu\]\'  a  b- 
pAJAnn  Áinnéir  11  a  ii-v\]\AinneAc  5]iemi 
§Ann  réi]i.  -di]\  niAitnn,  cibpit)  ctí  aii  toitjeAc 
a^  ceAcc  AiiiAc  ca]\  éir  beic  bti^ce,  cui]\pit> 
aii  t)ume  acá  '^A  ciomÁmc  a  ptnmeÁn  teip 
A11  m-bAttA  (ní't  geACATÓe  Aim),  pubAitptb 
aii  bó  A^xeAc,  Agur  cóigrit)  aii  peA]\  An  bAtlA 
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a]\íj\  Oit>eAnn  ah  c-eAÍÍAc  eile  te  muincin 
>d]\Ann,  Íaoi^,  cAoip^,  bio]\Ai£e  70,  Agur 
cApAitt  Agur  reA]\]\Aij  r]\eirm,  A1]\  reu]\Ac 
aca  A11H115  A1]\  ha  ptéibab  1  ^-CuAniUMnA]\A; 
acc     cperoim      ^u]\     beAg     An     bAncÁi],-oe 

pAÍ;CA]\   A]XA. 

Sjácat)  ó  fom,  rAiíjcí  50  teoj\  A1]\  ah  5- 
ceitp  a  •óéAiiAnn  ruvo  A-p  ah  b-reAiiiAmn, 
acc  cuic  aii  tuAÓ  AnuAr  50  111  ó]\  te 
•oéróeAHAi je.  1]'  rottu]-AC  50  m-beró  ua 
1i-oiteÁm  bocc  nó  50  m-beit>  bÁt)  gAite 
tÁroi]\  a^  ceAcc  aiiiac  50   tAeceAn'iAit,    110 

JjAC  te  tÁ,  teip  A1l    1A]'5     Ú]\     A    CAbA1]\C    CU111 

aii  liiAjigAi'ó  ;  Ann  rm  beró  ha  h-iAr^Aini'óe 
1  5-CA01  tíoncA  Agur  bÁro  A1]\  rojiuvó  a 
fotÁCA]\  t)óib  rém,  ói]\  111  beix>  a  n-obAi]\ 
A^ur  a  n-AH]\ó  ^aii  cAi]ibe.  I11  -d]\Ainn,  hia]\ 
aii  5-ceuonA,  1]' ^eu]\  a  mocin  jceA]\  ah  e<\pbA 
iiió]\  útueArbÁ  5110  Agur  oib]\e  éi^m  t>o 
reut>ruit>e  a  "óéAnA-ó  'p  ah  m-t>Aite,  inr  ha 
ci^cib. 

'Sé  nio  bá]!AiiiAit  gu]\  b'iAtnnumciji  Inj^e- 
meo"ÓAin  ir  cttUA'óógAi^e  Agur  ipbAiti  je  *oe 
•ÓAomib  iia  n-oiteÁn.  -dcc  nío]t  b'AiiitA  An 
cúir  rAD  ó,  nó  ir  bjieugAÓ  ah  rite  : — 

1mr  meA-óom, 

1mr  ^An  ']\Án, 

1mr  JAnn  gojicAc  ; 

111a]\a  t>-ciub]\Aró  cú  teAC  AttAn, 

'dn  tÁ  gAbrAr  cú  ahii, 

Oeró  cú  aii  tÁ  rm  t>o  cjior^At). 
Siumei]i  nó  •oeiteA'oóiji  éigm,  bA  peAt> 
au  pte  a  l^i^ne  ah  ]\Ann  po  ;  ir  rotturAÓ 
"50  ]\Aib  ré  A]'cij  Aige  "oo"  iiiumci]\  1nre- 
meo-ÓAm,  ní't  pior  a^ahi  cat>  cm^e.  -dcc 
111Á  b'píoji  •ÓÓ-111  cj\eioim  é  ní  ríoj\  Anoip  é. 

-Agup  ciAbocc  iAtmAli-oiteÁm,cÁc]\oróce 
iia  n-d]\AinneAC-Aniui5  a^uj^  'fAU  111-bAite- 
pjjce  Agup  ruAigce  teir  11  a  cjteAgAib  toniA. 
Cao  é  rin  1  ^-cjioróe  ah  *oume  a  ceAiigtAr 
é  teip  aii  Áic,  -óÁ  uiiiAiteAcc,  a  fu^A'ó  Ajjur 
A]\  cói^eA-ó   é?      -<VóbA]i  tn'ob,  t)Á]\   iroóig, 

A^Up  At)bA]\  A  CÁ    tÁlt)1]\    A1]\    A11   -d]\A11ltteAC, 

50  b-ruit  a  finnpn  'ha  turóe  'pAii  foiti^ín 
coir  ttA  rAi]\]\5e,  rAoi  r^Áite  ceAinpuitt  ha 
5-CAnóiiAC.     <\t)bA]\  eite  a  imjujeAr  A1]\,  An 


nnAtt  acá  Ai]\  aii  Ci]\eAiiiiAc  ÁicoÁcuro  rém 
a  beic  Aige. 

l3]'eACiiuijmíp  A1]\  miicmiiib  nA  11- 
<X]\AinneAc  Attoip.  Ó  nÁt)úi]\  ir  "OAome 
£eu]\A,  5]\mne  ia-o.  UÁ  teAbA]\  mó]\  ha 
11Át)úi]\e  pof^Aitce  or  a  g-coiiiAi]!,  ai]\  cumn 
A^up  A1]\  cAtAn'i  cit)eAnn  ]'iAt»  to]\g  tÁnhe 
"  aii  pi]\  in  Ái]\t>e."  5°  "oeniim,  |'tn  a  b-ruit 
aca  t>e  teAb]\Aib,  nu\]\  ir  beA^  miine  -óiob 
peut»Ap  téi^eAt)  nó  pr]\íobAt).  -dcc  hac  b- 
rtut  iia  pcoiteAttttA  aca  ?  lllAi^'eAt),  cÁ ; 
acc  ip  beAg  a  ]\i5iieAt)A]\  yóy.  11í  1i-uvo  ha 
pÁirt>it>e  ir  ciohiicac  cá  t>úit  An-n'ió]\  'pAn 
b-pojtuun  aca,  11í  1i-u\t>  HA  1i-oroit)e,  t)A]\ 
n*oóit.  -dcc  ir  é  ir  cionncAc,  ah  caoi  aij\ 
a  iroéAHCA]\  ^ac  mte  ]\ut)  A  n'iúiiAt),  nó 
reuÓAinc  te  11 -a  liiúnAt),  1  m-Deu]\tA,  x>o  ha 
pÁirt)it)ib  ro  ttAÓ  b-puit  aoii  cinjpinc  A1]\ 
An  m-beu]\tA  aca.  11  ó  50  111-beit)  ^ac  ]\uo 
*oÁ  míniujAt)  A^uf  t)Á  ciAttuJAt)  -oóib  q\ép 
aii  ceAiijA  t>o  cmgeAnn  piAt>,  berá  ah  c-Aor 
05  m  Áicib  niA]\  yo,  a^  t)iomAitc  ha  1i- 
Aimpi]\e.  ^gu]'  A11  tÁ  ATToiu,  m  ^\]\Ainn 
Agur  m  a  tÁn  eite  t>'Áicib,  cÁ  p]\  ója  A^up 
nmÁ  05A,  t)Aome  05A  ir  mncteAccAi je, 
bÁnóce  111  Ainbpo]' ;    Agur  munA  m-beit>eAt) 

Att    CA01     A1llA1t)eAC    A     Ht)éAttCA]\     CeAJA]^    A 

CAbAi]\c  inr  ha  pcoiteAHHAib,  jeobAt)  piAt> 
1'tije  iíiaic  beACA  a  t)éAiiAt>  'yan  x:-yAo^AÍ.  ' 
C]\eit)im  rém  hac  b-puit  t>ume  111   6i]\mn   a 
•óéAnrAt)     obA\]\    bA  n'ió   ^^oca]!  a^u]^  teA]^ 

t)Ótt     AOp     Ó^,    AgUp    0bA1]\     bA    111 Ó     CÍ]\-5]\At) 

mnce  pém,  11Á  ah  c-onoe  ^^coite  a  coróóAt) 
50  mipneAriiAit  A5  múiiAt)  ha  ^^6"01^6  111 
Áicib  t)én  teicéit>  ]-o.      Da  mó]\  ah  c-ÁcAp 

A^Up  A11   '0ÓCCU],  A    CU1]\eAt>     0]\111     A1l     tÁ    ]?Á 

t>ei]\e,  'iiuai]\  t)'Ai]\ijeAp  50  b-pmt  oit>e  pcoite 
111  -d]\Ainn-iiiói]\  a^  múiiAt)  11A  5Ae,01^5e 
Attoip.     5°  n-eipjit)  teip  !     \)iut)eAcupteip, 

beit)  A11  CeAttgA    t)ÚCCU],AC    A1]\    pAJAlt     'fAtt 

oiteÁn  út),  tÁit)i]\;  u]\]\ut)ApAc  1  5-ceAiin  céi-o 

btlAt)A111. 

*OubAi]ic  mé  fuAr  50  b-pmt  teAbA]\  ha 
11Át)úi]\e  A15  iia  1i-A\]\Ainni5ib,  Agup  if 
niAic  acá  yé  téijce  aca.  1p  Aii-eotgufAc 
iAt>  ai]\  5AÓ  Am-bAineAnn  teif  ati  b-rAi]\]\£e, 
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iia  h-éir^,  riA  ^Aoice.  niA]\uróeAcc  ha  h- 
Aimri]\e,  ua  rnucA  A^ur  an  cmtte,  ha  h-ém 
Aitte  Jc. 

-dr  11  a  rgeutcAib  rAJAnn  riAO  cmo  riió]\ 
oÁ   n-eotur.      jgeobAró    cu    fgeuturóe   A1|\ 
jac  t>Aite.      Oeró  a  beAfc  rém  oe  f  geutcAib 
ai^  jac  uite  óume,  -Agur  Aicm  jeAnn  niumci|\ 
nAn-oiteÁn  rgeutcA  ^ac  "oume.  "  Sm  rgeut 
a  teicéioe  ro  nó  a  teicéioe  fúo  oe  óume," 
AoéAnfAió    piAo    teAC.       Cuinfró    tucc    ha 
f^eut  fíof  ouic,  ó   liiAiom    50  h-oróce,   aij\ 
ah     StuA^    Sibe,    A1|1    cAíóbfib    Aguf    ai|\ 
CAipb  Agur  hoc  genus  omne  : — 
UAióbfróe  geAtA,  cAibbfibe  oubA, 
StAbfAib  teo  A'r  ofnAÓA  cj\uaj4  ; 
CteArA  'r  beA|\CA  púcAib'  ^nÁmiA, 
"Liop|\AÓÁm  50  jÁibceAC,  oáiia  ; 
111  nÁ  pibe  reAii^A  '511 1  'r  aj  cAomeAÓ, 
Ceot  A'r  nmnce  inr  iia  bjun  jinb 
tllAcnur  Á]\o  rAoi  tiofA  'r  uaca 
Cui]\  A'p  pui]\c  A15  •OAonnb  niAice 
T)]\AoróeAcc  oub  ó  cuiíiacc  oeAriiAn 
LeijeAff  aó  t;At]\A  OAomeAÓ  'n  ooriiAin  ; 
Pif  feó^A  A'p  ofCAibe  bAoife  ; 
-diftm^e  1  tc\]\  iia  h-oit)ce  ; 
-dbAic  beAgA  ;  rÁcAij  mó]\A  ; 
StAombc  ;  gAowbc',  OAome  có]iA  ; 
CÁi]TOe  beo,  110  mp  An  uai  j, 
S^eutcA  "óúrgAr  bnóo  <\'f  cuiíia. 
-dn  é  50  o-cugAnn    fiAO  ^éitteAb   00   jac 
uite  nÁmÁf  a  ctumeAnn    piAO   a^  tucc   ha 
r^eut  ?     CAicreAp  oip]\  a  béAnAó  eAcoj\]\A. 
CneioeAnn  fuvo   50   OAmgeAii   50  b-ruit 
CATóbpóe  Aguf  cAifibe  Aim.     Uu^Ann  fiAO 
c]\eioeAiii,  f  óf,oo  coiiiA]\CAibib-nío]\  riiAicteo 
t)Á  b-reicreAt>  fiAO  beAn  nuAb  aj  out  cum 
beAtdi^    bóib.     HleArAnn    pAO    50    b-fuit 
teijeAf  cmneAr  Ajjuf  aicío  A15  t>Aomib  ca]\ 
OAomib  eite.    T)éA]\fAib  fiAO  teAc  50  ]\Aib 

•CÁCA1J       AbA1C,      O]\A01ÓeACC,       A1111       fAO       ó 

"  A^uf  co^a]\  !  "  At>ubAi]\c  reAiroume  tioni 
"b'péioif  50  b-rmt  riAt>rór  aiiii."  1TlAroij\ 
teif  An  ftuAJ  pibe,  ah  riiAitroeAn  iíia]aa, 
<vj;uf  moce  eite  11  ac  fAOJAtcA,  cÁ  riAt>  mf 
aii  m-bÁt>  ceuonA  te  cuit)  riioi]\  óínn-pém 
m  Arii|\u]\ 


Sm  ouic,  A]\í]\  n^  ^eipúm  longAnc^cA 
Ai|t  a  nt>éAncA]\  c]\Ácc  A15  tucc  ua  r^eut — 
Uí]i  ua  n-05.  Uí]\  UAi]\n5i]\e,  A^up  Uío]\ca 
peunriiA]\A  eite — 00  bí  A15  ha  reAn-Ci]\eAn- 

11Aljlb    pÁ^ÁnACA    111     Á1C    A1l     P<\]\]\CAip    ACÁ 

A^Amne.  5°  mó]t-mó]\  DeA5-Á]\A.  (Uí 
b]\eA^Ait  1  m-beu]\tA),  ai]\  a]\  f5]riob 
0'5]riobcA  bocc  aii  "ouah  Átumn. 

-dg  rO  niA]\  tAbA1]\  PÁOJ^AI^IIIAC  C011]\A01 

ai|\  t)eA5-<Á]\Ainn,  iiiAiom  b]\eÁj,  Aj;ur  niuro 
Aip  b]\UAÓ  11A  h-Aitte  A5  b]\eACiin5At)  piAn 
A1]\  Ati  111-bAtt  a  b-ruit  An  c-oiteÁn  ^^o^riiA]!, 
mÁ'r  pio]\.  "  t)it>eAt>  pé  t>Á  ]\Át>,"  A]\  ré, 
"  50  b-reiccí  t)eA5--d]\Ainn  r<vo  ó,  A^up 
pACAp  t)eAn  ó  Citt-Cnt)A  CAtt  peAt»  coiihaic 
í,  nuAi]\  bí  p'  Á  bteAÍjAn  a  bó,  A^up  connAic 

pí   A11    j]\1A1l     A^     fCA1]\CeAt>     A1]\     A11     111-bAlte 

mó]\  inr  An  oiteÁn,  CAob  ó  t>eAp  t)'-d]\Amn. 
-dgup  t»ubAi]\c  oume  tiom  (-^ur  bA  oume 
oi]\eAÓ  rí]\mneAc  é)  gu]\  cuAtA  ré  ó  h-a 
iíiácai]\  rém  ^u]\  cunimeAÓ  téice  ah  beAii 
úoAn  a  conrAic  aii  bAite  mó]\."  " -dgup  bí 
reA]\  a^  pofuróeAÓc  ai]\  ah  Aitt,  tÁ,  A^ur 
ctnc  ré  'ua  cootAb,  Agup  nuAi]\  a  oúipij  ré, 
ré  An  Áic  a  b-ruAi]\  ré  é  rém  1  m-OeAg- 
>d]\Amn.  -dstif  bi  ré  a^  pub^t  ua  rpÁioe 
A^ur  cA]\]iAing  ré  ahiac  a  piopAjAjur  copuij 
pé  ÓÁ  oeA^igAÓ,  Ajup  CÁ1111C  11A  OAome  50 
o-cí  é,  Agur  o'a^ai]\  ]^iao  aiji  ^aii  a  joiopA 
a  óeA]\5AÓ  nó  50  111-beióeAÓ  aii  c-oiteÁn 
cóigce  ó  ó]\AoioeAÓc  o]\]\Aib  (o]\]\a),  '  Agup 
rÁ^rAmuio  ai]\  n-Aip  A]\ip  cú,  Agur  tuAÓ- 
pAocAi]\  r]\eirm,  teAbA]\  a  m-beió  teigeAr 
5AÓ  cmnip  aiiii,  A511]'  ciubAi]\  Ai]\e  riiAic 
óó.'     Leip  pn,  jrin   pe  ]^a]\,   a^u]'  cuic  ré 

'UA     COOtAO  A]\í]%  AJUp  rÁ^AO  A1]\    tl-AI]'    A1]\ 

Aii  Aitt  é.  ^5^]^  bí  aii  teAbA]\  Aige  11  ó  511  ]\ 
goioeAÓ  11A10  é." 

11i  h-ionjiiAÓ  biom  50  111-bioeAÓ  aii  c- 
6i]\eAnnAÓ  cujcaoo  bjieAcnugAo  ]\oniie,  'iia 
mncmn,  50  ci]\  reunriÍAin  iiia]\  ro,  nu\]\  iiac 
m-beióeAÓ  cio],)  cÁr  nó  cacujáó.  5°  "^-^ 
yo,  cao  eite  bí  A15  An  CipeAniiAc  'iia  cí]\ 
rém  acc  An]tó  Aguf  AUioeir  ?  UÓ15  oume 
Ap  ^]\Ainn,  niA]\  pm,  a  bí  A15  éifceAcc  ó  bí 
]~é  'ha  teAiib   te   c]\Ácc    ai]\    t)eA5-d]\Amn 
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Aguj' Áicibeite  ;  cuij\ceAj\  ój"  cionn  ah  ctntte 
é  aj;  oeAjicA'ó  j^aji  aij\  ^tóiji  cmnaj  iia 
xméme,  A^outrAoi  t>í;  aii  gjnAn  aj  tonnj\At> 
aij\  iia  neutcAib  aiji  iia  me<\ttcAib  ciuja,  aij\ 
ua  jriocjAib  cAotc\,Ai]»  nAtomAiju'óibeu'ocjioiiiA 
'fAii  Aej\ !  A5  oeAtjuvó  aiji  aii  5-ceo  rAoi  bun 
nA  j^joéipe,  11AÓ  réioij\  "óuic  beíc  cmnce  cia 
aca,  ceo  nó  oiteÁn  ca  aihi  ;  A^ur  cia  aii 
c-ion^nAÓ  é  111Á  cuiriinijeAtin  ré  aij\  aii  cíj\ 

A11-OeACA1Ó  AIIC-IAJ^AIJieboCCÓÁCÓlJU^eACC, 
Ó1J1. 

Tho'  Arann  was  holy,  Hy  Brasil  was  blest  ? 

&  !  ij'  lortrÓA  f^eut  j"iAmrAtiiAit  00  ctiAtAr 
rém  A111U1J5  mj'  ah  ^-cujijiac  A15  iaj^ac  inr 
An  cj\ÁcnóiiA  cium  ;  nó  coij^  iia  cemeAÓ 
ofóóe  rcoi]\meAiiiAit,  huaij\  a  bióeAt)  aii 
jaoc  a^  réioeA-ó  ajuj'  a^  j^jieAOAó  A1111115, 
a^uj"  r geut  caj\  éij^  J^éit  "óÁ  mnj^eAóc  Ara^, 
ajuj'  mtno  Ag  cajijiahi^c  111  bA  otúice  teij" 
An  ceme  te  ^<\c  rgeut,  a^uj^  An  cé  bA 
rinjmeAriitA  a^  oeAjicA'ó  50  rAiceAÓ  caj\ 
gUAtAmn  nuAiji  a  cj\oiceAt>  aii  ^aoc  ah 
t>oj\ur  nó  aii  ■j.'umneog,  o'eAgtA  50  m-buAit 
reAÓ  tiojojiAcÁn,  J'i^eó^  nó  (ní  bA  riieArA 
nÁ  j~m  rém)  cdi-óbre,  AjxeAc  cugAmn. 

(^\ij\  teAiiAriiAin.) 

eog^xn  o'sudiiind. 

NOTES. 

bAncÁiv"oe,  advantage,  profit. 
CnuATJócAÓ,  hard-working. 
niApA,  colloquial  for  fflim<s. 

CIUDAin,         do.        for  CAbA1f\. 

■OeileAt>óir\,  joiner,  carpenter. 

5^\inn,  sharp,  observant. 

niA|\iiit)eAcc,  forecasting  the  weather. 

rorui-óeAcc,  tending  cattle,  heeping  them  from  injuring 

crops,  &c.     AIso  in  Meath,  where  it  is  translated  into 

English  (  !  )  by  "  fossying." 
Ajjai^,  beg,  beseech. 
út>A  and  útMn^vro. 


SOME  RECENT  TRANSLATIONS, 

By  Father  Eugene  O'Grownev. 

(From  the  Tuam  Nezvs). 

[Others  of  our  National  journals  were,  some  years  ago, 
under  the  influence  of  a  patriotic  zeal  when  spealung  of 
the  country's  language,  and  of  the  "tyrants"  who  would 
stamp  it  out,  and  so  on.  Now,  the  Tnam  Neivs  and  the 
Nation  are  welcome  to  help  on  the  "  good  cause."  Their 
Nationalist  contemporaries  will  have  none  of  it.] 


AULD  LANG  SYNE. 

aw  u-<\tn  ^áT)  o. 


I. 

<\j\  cóij\  j,eAii-cÁij\t)e  'tei^eAn  u<xmn, 

^An'cuniiniuJAt)  'j\j\a  50  t>eo, 
A]\  cóij\  j^eAti-cÁijvoe  'teigeAti  uaiiiii 
'S  An  c-Am  bi  Aiin  rAt)  ó  ? 

-diji  j^on  aii  Am'rAO  ó,  a  5J\á-ó, 
•úij\  ron  aii  ahi'  rAt)  ó 
•úf  ótrAmtnt)  oeoc  riiumceAjvóA 
'dljl  j^on  An  ahi'  rAO  ó. 

II. 
Oíoó  imre  a'j^  cu  'bAmc  nómínió, 

'S  A15  11111JIC  t>'  oróc'  'r  t>e  tó, 
<\óc  ij"  iomt)A  cor  a  pubtAniAji 
Ó  o'  111105  An  C-A111  rAt)  ó. 

■úij\  ron  An  ahi'  rAO  ó,  a  jjiá-ó,  ecc. 

III. 
Ó  o'éiju^eAO  5JUA11  bfómij'  ajiaou, 

-dg  juc  'rAti  rjiuc  te  gteo, 
^Xcc  bí  conncA  cjteunA  eAt>j\Ainn 

O  t>'l111C1j  '11  C-AHl    JTAO  ó. 

-diji  j^on  A11  Am'  rAt)  ó,  a  5)\Át>,  ecc. 

IV. 

•d'r  fo  mo  tÁrii  t>uic,  caj\a  01 1, 

A.'y  cAbAiji  t)Am  tÁrii  50  beo, 
á1]-  ótAmtuj"  Aon  jtome  riiAic 

<\ij\  jAon  aii  Am'  rAt)  ó. 

^\ij\  j'on  An  ahi'  vao  ó,  a  jjiÁt),  ecc. 
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su4itié<vórnoinn  tn  ctéi  nij'ooném 
se^j<\in  111  ne^cu^m. 


-dóc  *oáLa  eAtnnomn,  A1}\  b-fÁ^AiL  An 
jtéif  ro  50  h-AriiAt)A}iAc,  eut)ÁLAc,  tio 
cui]i  tume  iAt>,  At;uf  tjo  jLuAif,  btm 
óurtiA  Leir  cÁ  h-ionAt),  acc  miceAÓc  A1]\ 
5  ajait»,  betit  a  cinn  nonrie,  50  fiÁi.1115 
ceAÓ  m  a  b-f acató  f  oittf  e,  A^tir  111  a 
j-cuaLaitj  coriii;Áin  lon^AncAc,  neAiii- 
jnÁcAÓ.  T>o  ]\mne  50  T)í]\eAÓ  A1]\  An 
c-foLuf,  A^tif  "o'pArjung  "o'aou  t>o  bí 
10  'fAn  '00tuir  'tl  A  feAfAm,  cia  t>a]\  Leir 
An  Áic  rm  ;  nó  cia  bí  'n  a  coiimuiT>e 
'fAn  C15  ;  no  cAt>  é  rÁc  110  riocAip  nA 
5Ái|ie  *oo  cuaLait>  ?      *Oo  f ]\eA£Ai]\  An 

C-Ó5LAC    T>0,    A^Uf    AT)ubA1]\C     ^t1|\Ab     í 

15  nAií;ircneÁr.  poo|\  beAn  ah  cije  rm  ; 
c]uún  nóbui}\iT>  T)o  cLomn  éAT>momn 
tn'  CLéinig,  ^ibe  *oume  é,  Ti'eUT;  50 
h-obAnn  Ann ;  Ajjuf  iré  a  n-AnmAnnA, 
niifge  CiALt-íjAnn  mjeAn   éAT>moinn, 

20  gttÁc-ót,  niAc  éAt>momn,  Agur  S^Ab  a 
b-rtiAi}\,  mAc  éAt>momn.  X>o  eug  ah 
mjeAn  t)o'n  cmneAf  T)Á  n^oijvceAf 
íoca  ;  t>o  eu^  SgAb  a  b-rtiAi}\  Wn 
cmneAf  t>o  ngoifceAf  pLÁij  ua  ii^aovó- 

25  e^L,  no  au  Ltnme;  A^uf  t>o  eug  $nÁc-óL 
•oo'n  cmn-mi}\e.  Ó  1110  rin'Le  rtiALLAcc 
Leo-fin  UAim,  a]\  éAtmionn,  'fuvo  -oo 
cui]\  mi-f e  'fAri  }uocc  f o  m  a  b-f AiceAnn 
cú  mé.     Caic  mé  a']\  cacaiu  mo   cofA 


30    A'f  mo    LÁ1Í1A  ]\1A1Í1  Al^  1A]\]\U1T>    1At)-fA11 

t)o  cocujAt),  'f  ní  f ei]\]voe  iAT>-f  au  é  ; 

AT^Uf  T)0  CU1]\  f1At)  A11  t)OnAf  0]\m-f  A. 
ní  C01]1  A  5-CUf  1  fOlLlg  COIffeA^CA 
A1]\    blC,    ACC     A    Lof^AT)  'f A  Lt1A1C]\e  "OO 

35  ceiLgeAiin  Le  t;aoic  ua  5-cnoc;  Ajjuf 
fÁ^Ann  1110  feAcc  mAÍLAÓc  aca  aj 
unceAÓc  t)Am. 

nio  comfiAf,  Af  An  c-ó^Iac,  111Á  unci- 
jednn  cú  mA}\  fui,  if  cú  An  c-acaiu  if 

40  mío-nÁt)ú]\cA  t)A']\feuc  t>eA]\cA  t)AonnA 
}\iatíi  A1]\.  [*Oa}\]  ii-*OoriinAc,mAifeAt),im- 
eócAt),  A]i  éAttmonn  ;  au  nít>  but)  f íof 
ói]\  t)o  jLtiAif  Af  au  lonAt)  50  p}\Ab, 
A^uf  nío]\    cui]\    bAf  ceic   110   fUAf  ó 

45    f0111     A     teiC     0]\}\A,    ACC     Alg    ^LtlAfACC 

fourie,  but)  cuniA  Leif  cÁ  h-ioiiAt)  a 
t>-c]\eó]\ócAt>  au  cmeAriium  é  A5  ia}\]\ui,ó 
SeÁm  II1  *Óéi]\cín  ó  t>o]\uf  50  t)o]iuf — 
tpt)  uac  b-fUAif  AmAc  é,  50  n-t)eACAi,ó 
50  50  bAiLe  Ann  hac  b-f acató  acc  beA^Án 
ci^ceAt),  A1]\  n-A  t)-cniiciottA'ó  t>o  50)1- 
CAib  mó]\A  c]\tncneAccA,  pire,  ^511]- 
poiiAi]\e,  Aguf  eó]\nA.    "Oo  cÁ]\tAt>ume 

'f An    111-beAtAC   A1}\  t)'Á}1  f1Af]\U1j  cia  bí 

55  'ha  corimtnt)e  'fAii  m-bAite  fin.  11í 
cuniA  fin,  A]\  au  T>ume,  11lAijifci]i 
j-\\]\me]\  bíof  Ann.  niAifeAt),  aii  eótAc 
t>uic-fe  tjtnne  bocc  t>'Á  n^oi]\ceA|\ 
SeÁn  ó  *Oéi]\cín,  A]\  eAt>monii.     1f  eót 

60  ceAiiAjóiu  t>o  bí  mé  f  ém  reAt  A1]\  f  mbAt 
teif,  A]\  aii  c-ógtAÓ  ;  Agu]'  if  tjeiiinn 
tiom  50  b-fuit  1  fcÁbtd,  no  1  fgiobót, 
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no  1  n-ion<vo  éi^m  t>'Á  m-beAUAnn  teif 
An  t>ún  fo.   *Oo  cuAro  GAtmionn  Ann  fo 

65  50  t)ún  An  "oiotúnAij;  neArh-]iÁit>ce  A^uf 
t>o  connAinc  reAn-t>ume  CAob  Arcij; 
•oo'n  uffAnm  Aguf  a  b AinéAt»  m  a  tÁirh, 
Aguf  ciac  <xip  ACAob  Ai5e,"o'Á]\  fiAfiiuij, 
au  b-rior  t)'o  SeÁn  fiúbtAÓ  ó  "Oéincin 

70  'fAn  ceAg  pn.  1f  pofAÓ,  A]i  é-fean, 
cAt)  é  t>o  jno[ice]  teif  ?  Hí  Ai]i  cí  Aon 
nfó  "00  CAbcMfc  do,  acc  *oo  cum  neice 
•o'fÁ^Ait  uató  acá  mé  "o'Á  iA]\]\uit>,  a]\ 
éAÓmonn.     1TlAireAt>,  nÁn  ÓAfAit>  TDia 

75  cujac  é,  A^uf  gAn  Aige  fém  acc  au 
•oéinc.  1f  otc  At>ein  cú  fm,  a]\  éAt>- 
mon,  Aguf  gun  cói]i  au  t)éifc  fém  tio 
uomn.  1f  fiof  fm,  Af  é-reAn,  acc  ní 
te  bfAm Aife  tÁn  "00  cof Aib  'poo  tÁrii  Aib, 

80  mAf  cú-fA,  if  cóin  a  ]iomn,  A^uf  fóf  fe 
t)ume  feAt>fAit>e  t>o  cu]t  AinfAocf.uJAt) 

AgUf  A1]1CACA1]1,AgUf  é  £0  tMOltl  AOineAC, 

t)]iocbeA]iCAÓ. 
tlí  iA]i]\At)  au  c-acai]i  au    mAc  'fAn 

85  m-bÁcúf  muiiA  m-biAt>  fém  foniie  Ann, 
Af  GA-ómonn  :  ní  n-Amjiuf  tiom  ju]i 
t)ume  t)o  caic  a  fotÁcAn  te  bAOf  Aguf 
te  f Aoib-ceitt  cú,  no  uac  t)-ciubA]icA 
bAfAiiiuit   t)'on    c-feo]ic  fm   t)o  -óume 

90  eite.  51"°  ^e  A1t1  ^ic  m^>  ^11  féit>i]i 
te  t)0  fAtíiuit-fe  cAmfiA^An  aij\  bic 
t>o  JAbÁit  uac  b-fAice]i  (b-fAicceA]\) 
t)Ain  é,  acc  Ai]i  a  fon  fin,  cAt>  if  miAn 
teAC  t>'fÁ§Ait  UAirn,   A]1    é-feAn  ?    'bu'ó 

95  n'nAn  tiom  cungnAiii  [Aguf]  coitiAijite 
t)'fÁJAit  uaic,  A]1  é-Atmionn. 

T)o  béAfA  mé  nít)  uac  é  fm  fém 
t>uic,  A]i  é-feAn,  cuinpt»  mé  mo  t>eA]i- 
b]iÁcAi]i  fém   a^  t)éAHAm  c]\eófA  t>uic 

100  Aif  feAt>  CAmAitt.  -Aguf  if  é  if  Amm 
t>o,  turóe  AfceAÓ,  A^uf  bi  50  hiaic  teif  ; 
Aguf  munA  m-biAit>  cu-fA,  biAtó  fé 
fém  ;  oin  if  feAf  mór\  cÁttiAc  é.  ^au 
t>At>Aiii  cAf  Ai^e  mÁ  nÁife  m  aou  fpAit- 

105    teAt>  t>Á  t>-CUlbA]\CA]1  t)0.    ^tuAif  Anoif, 

An  uai]\  if  coit  teAc,  ói]i  ní't  ní  fA  ttió 
A^Am-f  a  t>uic :  acc  nÁ  h-imci^  50  t)-cu- 
5Ait>  beAn  An  cije  a    beAnnAcc    -ouic. 


C]ieit)im  50  b-fuit  oqiuf  o]ic.     ^XcÁ,  Af 

110  éAt>monn,  A^uf  ní  h-iongnA-ó  t>Am  é; 

ói]i  acá  f  é  cottt  f At)A  fin  ó  t>'ic  me  Aon 

j]\eim,  uac  cuimneAÓ  tiom  Aon   £;neim 

•o'ice  Ai]i  cof  Ai]i  bic.      1TlAifeAt>,    A]\ 

SeÁn,  t>o  bí  An   c-ionAt>  fo  feAt,  Aguf 

115  t)obfU]iuf   biAt>    Aguf    t>eoc    t>'fÁ5Ait 

Ann  :  if  é  rm   An    criÁc   t>o  rriAin   An 

c-feAn-beAn,  SeA]iAd  iiió]i ;  acc  acá  a 

h-m^eAn  Anoif,  SeAfACi  beAg  of  cionn 

An  cije;  A^uf  ní  biAit)  p    coit>ce  corh 

120  mAic  te  n-A  mÁcAi]\,  no  teAc  corii  mAic 

fóf,    A1]1  fon    £U]\    t)1    1f    fUfA    111A1C    t)0 

t)éAnArii,  oif  if  í  if  f Arób]\e  50  f At)A, 
fAt)A;  5it>eAt>  t)Á  m-but>  téice  An 
f  AogAt  uite  ni  biAt)  fi  fiAt  no  f Airifing. 
125  1  c]ieArh-t)05  fUACiiiAf  5]\Ánt>A  i,  nAÓ 
•o-có^Ann  a  gob  o'n  ceme  ;  A^uf  if 
fUAife  1  tÁ]\  An  c-fArii]\Ai-o  í  'nÁ  An 
ctuf ne  1  tÁf  An  jenii^ut) :  ^Af  a  fon  fm, 
feuc  téice  é. 

130  *Oo  cuató  [éAt>monn]  AfceAÓ  'f  t)o 
beAnnmj  fé  50  h-Á]vo  co]iAnt>A,  Aguf 
nío]i  f]\eA5]\At>  An  beAnncAt» :  -Acc  t>o 
cóg  fi-fe,  c]\oit>e  c]iÁit>ce,  a  ceAnn 
Aguf   t>o   cu^    fcufffeucAm,   CAi]\fce 

135  Ai]i  a  ^uAtAmn,  Aguf  t)o  cfom  Ann  fin 
50  p]\Ab  Afif  ;  A^uf  ca]i  éif  a  CÚ15  no 
a  fé  t)o  cneAt>Aib,  t)'éi]nj  fí  50  h-Airh- 
teAfg  'iia  feAfAIÍI,  A^Uf  t)0  cug  ]1Ut> 
beAg  A]iÁm  aju]'  eAnjtAife  ctu^e;  acc 

140  nío]i  feuc  Ai]i.  "O'ic  6At)monn  50 
^eAUAÓ  An  méAt>  t)o  fUAif,  A^uf  t)ob' 
fUfUf  t>o  é;  oi]i  if  gAtm  An  fíneA"ó 
tÁntie  cu^At)  t>o,  Aguf  At>ubAi]\c  ;  [Af 
au]  teAbA]i-f  a,  a  beAn  A'ci^e,  if  cóif  t>o 

145  ]\mne  cú  ^au  nAipicin  110  eut)AÓ  ctÁif 
t>o  CAbAi]\c  t>úmn,  cum  Af  tÁrh  nó  cum 
Áf  m-béit  t>o  ^tAnAt»  ca]i  éif  bít>,  oi]i  ní 
cuj  cú  f meAjiAt)  Áf  b-puifimt)  "óúinn  t)é. 
111 Á  bei]\im  An  oi]\eAt)  út>  t>o   gAÓ  Aon 

150  f5]\AmAi]\e  t)ot)  feó]\c-fA  t)Á  t)-ciocfAi'ó 
•o'Á  iA]i]\uró  o|im,  if  5Ai]iit>  a  rii AifeAf  Af 
n-A^Aijic  no  A]i  n-Ai]ut>e  teif  :  A^uf  t>Á 
tD-cugAinn  a  b-fuit  A^Am  t>uic,  if  éfin 
a  buit>eAÓuf,   Af  An  beAn,  A^uf  bí  aj 

155  nnceAcc  te  t>o  gnocAib. 
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LITERAL  TRANSLATION. 
By  the  Editor. 


A  clergyman  from  the  north  of  the  Boyne 
has  suggested  that  a  literal  translation  of 
some  piece  in  the  journal  should  be  given 
in  every  issue :  in  compliance  with  this 
suggestion  I  give  the  following  : — 

As  to  Edmond,  on  receiving  these 
habiliments  so  luckily  and  so  advan- 
tageously,  he  put  them  on,  and  went 
along,  he  was  indifferent  whither,  but 
5  to  travel  onward,  head  foremost,  until 
he  came  to  a  house  in  which  he  saw 
light,  and  where  he  heard  an  extra- 
ordinary  and  strange  uproar.  He 
made  directly  towards  the  light,  and 

10  inquired  of  one  whom  he  sawstanding 
in  the  door,  who  was  the  owner  of  the 
place,  and  who  lived  in  the  house ;  or 
what  was  the  reason  or  occasion  of  the 
uproar  which  he  heard  ?     The  youth 

15  replied,  and  said,  "that  Mistress  Poor 
was  the  woman  of  the  house,  and  three 
thieves,  of  the  children  of  Edmond 
0'Clery,  whoever  he  is,  that  had  died 
suddenly  there  ;  and  their  names  were 

20  — Drunkenness  -  Littlesense,  daugh- 
ter  of  Edmond,  Constant-drinking 
MacEdmond,  and  Scatter  All-he-got 
MacEdmond.  Thedaughterdiedofthe 
malady  called  thirst ;  Scatter  All-he- 

25  got  died  of  the  disease  named  the  Irish 
plague  (or  poverty)  ;  and  Constant- 
Drinking  died  of  the  insane  head." 
"  Oh,  my  thousand  curses  [remain]  with 

30  them,"  said  Edmond,£íit  is  they  that  put 
me  Ín  this  state  you  see  me.  I  did 
spend  all  that  my  feet  and  hands  had 
ever  gathered  in  trying  to  support 
them,  and  they  are  not  the  better  of 

35  it:  and  they  have  brought  bad  luck 
upon  me.  It  is  not  right  to  bury  them 
in  any  consecrated  burial  place,  but  to 
burn  them  and  to  scatter  the  ashes 
upon  the  wind  of  the  hills  :  and  on  my 

40  going  away,  I  leave  my  seven  curses 
with  them." 

"  [On]  my  conscience,"said  the  young 
man,   "  if  you  go  away  in  this  manner, 


you  are  the  most  unnatural  father  that 

45  human  eyes  ever  looked  upon."  "  By 
Sunday,  then,  I  will  go,"  said  Edmond  ; 
which  was  true  for  him,  as  he  departed 
from  the  place  instantly,  and  he  did  not 
lay  a  hand,  warm  or  cold,  since  upon 

50  them  ;  but  going  along,  he  cared  not 
where  fate  would  direct  him,  asking 
for  Shawn  0'Darekeen  from  door  to 
door,  though  he  did  not  find  him,  till 
he  arrived  at  a  hamlet  where  he  saw 

55  but  a  few  houses  surrounded  by  large 
fields  of  wheat,  peas  and  beans,  and 
barley.  He  chanced  to  meet  a  man 
upon  the  road,  of  whom  he  enquired 
who  was  living  in  that  village.     "Not 

60  indifferent  matter  is  that,"  said  the 
man  ;  "  it  is  Mr.  Farmer  lives  there." 
"  Well,  then,  do  you  know  a  poor  per- 
son  of  the  name  of  Shawn  O'Dare- 
keen  ?"  said  Edmond.     "  Indeed  I  do, 

65  for  I  was  some  time  on  the  tramp  with 
him,"  said  the  youth  ;  "  and  I  am  sure 
that  he  is  in  a  stable  or  barn,  or  some 
other  place  belonging  to  this  fort." 
Edmond  went  then  to  the  fort  of  the 

70  aforesaid  bachelor,  and  he  saw  an  old 
man  inside  the  door-jamb,  withhishat 
in  his  hand  and  a  wallet  byhis  side,  of 
whom  he  enquired,  did  he  know  was 
roving   Shawn    0'Darekeen    in    that 

75  house  ?  "  I  do  know,"  said  the  other ; 
"  what  is  your  business  with  him  ?" 
"  It  is  not  with  the  intention  of  giving 
him  aught  I  am  looking  for  him,"  said 
Edmond ;  "  but  I  want  something  from 

80  him."  "  May  not  God  direct  him  to 
you,  seeing  that  himself  has  but  the 
alms  [he  receives]."  "  It  is  badly  you 
have  spoken,"  said  Edmond,  "  as  it  is 
just  to  share  even  the  alms."     "  That 

85  is  true,"  replied  the  other ;  "  but  it  is 
not  with  a  blusterer  supplied  with  feet 
and  hands  like  you  it  is  meet  to  share 
them  :  with  one,  moreover,  who  might 
be  employed  at  tillage  or  at  collecting, 

90  and  he  also  idle  and  evil-doíng." 

"  Indeed  the  father  would  not  ask  his 
son  into  the  oven,  unless  he  had  been 
himself  there  before  him,"saidEdmond; 
"  I  doubt  not  that  you  are  one  whohas 

95  spent  his  gatherings  in  folly  and  sense- 
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lessly,  otherwise  you  would  not  have 
passed  such  a  judgment  upon  another 
person."  "  Whatever  I  am,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible  for  such  as  you  to  utter  a  sophism 

ioo  that  I  do  not  see  through  it ;  never- 
theless  [tell  me]  what  do  you  expect 
to  get  from  me  ?"  said  he.  "  I  would 
wish  to  get  your  help  and  your  coun- 
sel,"  replied  Edmond.      "  I  will  give 

105  you  better  than  that,"  said  he  ;  "  I  will 
send  my  own  brother  for  a  while, 
making  a  guidance  íor  you.  His  name 
is  Lying-in-upon.  Treat  him  well ; 
and  if  you  do  not,  he  will  do  so  himself, 

110  for  he  is  a  big  sluggish  fellow,  without 
a  particle  of  concern  or  shame  on 
account  of  any  abuse  that  may  be  given 
him.  Move  on  then  as  soon  as  you 
like,  for  I  have  no  more  for  you  ;  but 

1 1 5  do  not  go  away  until  the  mistress  gives 
you  her  blessing — I  believe  you  are 
hungry."  "  I  am,"said  Edmond,"and  no 
wonder  for  me  ;  it  is  so  long  since  I  have 
eaten  a  morsel,  that  I  do  not  remember 

120  having  ever  eaten  any  bit  at  all." 
"  Indeed,"  said  Shawn,  "  this  place  was 
once,  and  it  was  easy  to  get  food  and 
drink  in  it ;  that  was  when  the  old 
woman,  Big  Charity,  lived ;    but   her 

125  daughter,  Little  Charity,  is  now  over 
the  house,  but  she  will  never  be  as 
good  as  her  mother,  nor  yet  half  as 
good,  though  it  would  be  the  more  easy 
for  her  to  do  good,  as  she  is  far  and 

130  away  the  richer;  but  if  she  owned  the 
world,  she  would  not  be  bountiful  or 
generous.  She  is  an  ugly,  hateful, 
bitter  thing,  that  does  not  take  her 
snout  from  the  fire  ;  and  colder  is  she 

135  at  midsummer,  than  frost  in  the  middle 
of  winter :  however,  try  her." 

Edmond  went  in,  and  saluted  in  a 
loud,  noisy  tone,  but  there  was  no  reply 
to  the  salutation.      She  of  the  misera- 

140  able  heart,  however,  raised  her  head, 
and  gave  a  startled  look  back  over  her 
shoulder,  and  then  again  bent  down 
suddenly ;  and  having  groaned  five  or 
six  times,  she  stood  up  in  an  indolent 

145  manner,  brought  him  a  little  bread  and 
a  mixture  of  milk  and  water,  but  she 
did  not   look   at    him.     Edmond   ate 


up  greedily  the  portion  he  had  got,  and 
it  was  easy  for  him  ;  for  it  was  a  scant 

150  hand-stretching  was  given  him,  and  he 
said  :  "  By  this  book,  mistress,  you  did 
well  in  not  giving  us  a  napkin  or  table- 
cloth,  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  our 
hands  or  mouth  after  the  food,  as  you 

155  did  not  give  us  the  greasing  of  our  lips 
of  it."  "  If  I  give  so  much  to  every 
snapper  of  yoursortthat  shall  come  to 
demand  it  from  me,  short  will  our 
meal-bins  and  herds  live  with  it :  and 

160  should  I  give  you  what  Ihave,  that  is 
its  thanks,"  said  the  woman,  "  and  be 
going  about  your  business." 


VOCABULARY,   NOTES. 

We  hnve  seen  in  Journal  No.  29,  p.  68,  O'Clerv  left 
without  any  clothing.  He  afterwards  fell  in  with 
a  charitable,  good-natured  priest,  who  divested  him- 
self  of  the  greater  portion  of  his  clothes  to  shield 
0'Clery  from  the  cold.  These  clothes  O'Neachtain 
calls  síeur,  fine  clothes,  furniture  ;  gen.  gbeir,  after 
part.  b-rAJ;Ait,  getting ;  AmAOAnAc,  probal>ly  an 
error  for  au  át>iíiauac,  very  lucky  ;  euoAlAÓ,  from 
euoAiL,  gain,  profit ;  00  cuiu  uimeiAO,  he  put  them 
on  (umAm,  on  me,  umAC,  on  thee).  t>o  jjLuAir  (re),  he 
went  along,  bu'ó  cumA  Leir  cÁ  h-iouAio,  it  would  be 

Line  5.  indifferent'to  him  to  what  place,  aóc  imceAóc  a\\ 
a§ait>,  buttogo  on  ;  beub  a  cmn  uoniie,  literally,  the 
mouth  of  his  head  before  him  ;  50  nÁnnj  ccac,  till 
he  reached  a  house,  mA  b-pACAio  roiLLre,  in  which 
he  saw  a  light,  Ajur  mA  5-c.  and  in  which  he  heard 
comgAin,  an  uproar,  ion.  neAm 5,  wonderful,  unusual. 

Line  8.  T5o  \\.  50.  o.  a\\  An  c-r,  he  made  directly  towards 
the  light,  Agiif  -o'p.  •o'Aon,  and  he  inquired  of  one, 

Line  10.  t>o  bí  1  ha  f\  'rAn  -o.,  who  was  standing  (lit.,  in 
his  standing)  in  the  door,  cia  •ÓAn  Leir  ah  aic  rm  ? 
"  to  whom  does  that  place  belong  ?"  t>An,  recte  •oau 
=  t>AnAb ;  the  verb  ir  in  dependent  cíauses  be- 
comes  Ab.  See  Forms  of  assertive  verb,  Cní  bion- 
gAoiée  A11  b.  App.  pp.  L,  II.,  III.,  IV.  These 
will  require  a  whole  article  in  next  journal. 

Line  11.  110  c.  b.  'ha  c  'fAn  (ir  au)  ci  5,  or  who  was  living 
in  the  house. 

Line  15.  pocAin,  occasion  or  object ;  beAn  a'  (ah)  cije, 
the  mistress  ;  peAn  a'  cijje,  master  ;  buAÓAiLL  05  a' 
cije,  cAibín  05  a'  cije,  the  eldest  son  and  daughter 
(when  grown  up,  until  married). 

Line  14.  au  c-ójIac,  the  youth  ;  cnní|\,  three  (persons)  ; 

nobtnui'ó,  robbers  ;  gibé  oume   é,   whoever  he  is  ; 

■o'eug  (00  eug),  did  die,  50  h-.  ahu,  suddenly  there. 

t11irj;e  =  ineir5e,  drunhenness  ;  ciaLL-jjauu,  of  scant 
Line  20.  sense  ;  vgAb,   in  Munster  fgAip,   did   scatter  ; 

•o'Á  (oe  a),  of  which,  or  t>o  a,  to  which  ngoi^ce^n  is 
Line  25.    called  ioca,  thirst ;    Unme,  bareness,  poverty  ; 

cmn-mine,  madness  of  head  (ceAnn,  attenuated  to 

cmn,  to  agree  with  mine)  —  Joyce's  Gr.,  p.  13,  par.  3. 

1  ua  b-p.  cu  me,  in  which  you  see  me. 
Line  30.  &'\\  c.  mo  c.  A'r  1110  L.  piAm.     -A'n=:A,  all  that, 
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An  for  no,  sign  of  past  tense,  c.  did  gather  ;  oo 
coéujao,  to  suppoit,  'fní  (Aj;ur  ní),  and  not, 
reinnoe  =  reAnn,    tne    better,    ■oe    .    .    e,    of  it. 

Line  32.  Acuf  o.  c  r.  An  o.  onm-rA,  they  did 
bring  misfortune  on  me.  A  jj-cun  =  iAO  00  éun,  to 
bury  them,  1   n.  c. ,  in  a  consecrated  burial  place, 

Line  34.  a  borcAOiriAO  00  borjAÓ,  to  burn  them,  i.e., 

Line  35.  their  remains  ;  00  ceilj-;eAnn,  to  cast. 

Line  40.  1110  éomriAr,  [011]  my  conscience;  mio-nÁoúncA, 
unnaturaloÁ'n  y.  o.  o.  n.  Ain  ;  oe,  of,  Á,  those  whom 
o.  o.   human  eyes  nó  £euc,  did  loolc,  Ain,  on  him  ; 

Line  41.  n-OomnAó  An=:oAn,  by,  11-O  Sunday  ;  onna  (on 
the  dead  bodies),  a  o-cneónocAó:--:m  a  o-c,  to 
which  would  lead,  cmeAtiium,  fate. 

SeÁn  O  Oéiucm.  Oéiuc,  alms  ;  ■oeiucín,  little 
alms  :  alms  are  called  charity  by  country  people ; 

Line  50.  hac  b-pACAio,  did  not  see  ;  An  n-A  o-c,  sur- 
rounded,  ponAine,  beans  ;  o'Án  pArutng  (oe  a  uop), 

Line  55-  of  whom  he  inquired.  11í  cuhia  pn,  that  is  not 
a  matter  of  indifference,  i.e.,  the  person  is  important. 

Line  57.  eólAc)  .  .  .  eóbác,  learned  ;  eób,  knowledge ; 
Line  60.  eób     )   the  two  words  are  used  here  in  the  same 

sense :  do  you  know  a  man  called  70?  indeed  I  do 

know  him. 

Line  63.  1  11-1011AO  eigm  o'Á  m-bAineAim  mr  aii  oun  ro, 

in  some  place  connected  with  this  fort. 

Line  65.  oioLuuac,  a  bachelor,  a  worthy ;  ciac,  a  bag, 
a  wallet ;  bÁineAO,  a  hat. 

Line  70.  riorAó  and  rior  in  the  same  sense  as  eótAc  and 
eób  at  57,  60  above.     Aiu  cí,  intent  on. 

Line  75.  nÁn  cArAió  TJia  cujjac  é,  may  not  God  send 
him  (or  it)  in  your  way.  '  Donall  met  Fergus  '  is 
often  expressed  in  Irish  in  the  following  way  : — 00 
cAr<>ó  f  enjjur  Ain  OhoiimA'll  ;  literally,  Fergus  was 
met  (or  turned)  on  Donall. — Joyce's  Gr.,  p.  120, 
idiom  10.  Without  the  prep.  Ain  or  le,  it  means  to 
direct  or  turn  to.  11Án  =  nAc  uó  :  uau  cAfAió  is  the 
so-called  optative  mood,  may  not. 

Line  79.  buAmAine,  a  blusterer. 

Line  91.  CAmniAgAn  ? 

Line  109.  5An  oaoaó  cÁr  (cÁrr),  without  an  iota  of 
concern. 

Line  110.  r-pAiLleAÓ,  a  check. 

Line  130.  cneAiii-005;  cneAm  or  cneAm  is  wild  garlic. 

Line  133.  reuc  ieiée  é,  try  her. 

Line  139.  eAncbAir-,  a  mixture  of  milk  and  water. 

Line  150.  rcnAinAine,  an  extortioner. 
Ainige,  a  herd  of  cattle. 


a\\&  x\a  n  40111. 


IV. 


1f  eA^At  tiom  511  ]\  tAbAif  111  é  ctntte  '\ 
aii  cói]\  A1]\  -dfAinn  ceAiiA,  acc  cÁ  punc  110 
•oó  foiiiAin  \ó\.  *Oa]\  n-0015,  beióeAÓ  1110 
fgeut  An-beÁnnAc  gAn  pocAt  a  |\áó  aiji  An 


n^Aeóit^e  acá  oá  tAbAi]\c  wp  ha  h-oiteÁ- 
tiAib.  11í't  oume  m  <Á]\Amn,  CAob  Amtnj 
oe  beA^Án  HAÓfiu  caiiic  o]i]\A,  hac  tAb]\Aim 
An  ceAiigA  oúcctnf.  Hí't  acc  í  A15  ruf.riiójt 
11A  m-bAii  Aguf  tiA  feAnoAomeAÓ.  11  a  pin 
ó^a  btóeAf  A5  out  50  5AlLLlnV|,  A5l1f  A5 
cAmc  te  mumci]i  ah  t)eu]it<\,  cÁ  aii  oá  ceAn- 
gÁm  aca  ]uio,  acc  mÁ  irÁ^Ann  cú  bAite 
Citte-CnoA,  cApr/A^i  mnc  50  teo]i  oe  ha 
r/eA]iAib  A15  uac  m-beró  btAp  oe'n  ceAii^Am 
^AttoA.  UÁ  HA  pÁir-oióe  A1]\  An  5-CA01 
ceuonA  ;  v  peuopÁ,  mA]\  Aoei]uo  fém,  iao  a 
óíot  '\  AceAnnAÓ  1  m-Deu]\tA. 

111  A]t  pm,  oume  Ai]t  bic  aj\  miAn  teip  An 
ceA]\c  Agup  aii  btAp  t»o  beic  Aige,  C]\iAttAÓ 
pe  A1]\  -Á]\Amn — \i  aii  pcoit  if  peÁ]i]i  m 
é"i]\mn  í.  'Sí  if  peÁ|\]i  niA]i  jeAtt  guji  peÁ]\]\ 
oiteÁn  nÁ  Áic  ai]\  bic  eite.  T)Á  n^AbcÁ  50 
I1-Á1C  eite,  beióeAo  ha  t)Aome  te  11-A 
n-obAi]\  A^ur  te  11 -a  11511  ó  pém  ;  acc  ai]\ 
oiteÁn,  111  beró  piAO  Ag  pío]\-uiiceAcc,  acc 
A15  lAp^AÓ,  A5  ctAoói^eAcc^A^  fníoiii,  nó  te 
gnó  eite  oe'n  c-pó]\c  pm,  A1]\  caoi  50 
b-rtnjró  piAO  beic  aj  caiuc  teAC  jah  a 
n-obAi]i  a  cAbAipc  fUAf.  A\i\,  if  OAome 
pAfjiuijeAÓA  iao  1  o-CAoib  longAiicuf  nA 
cí]ie  mói]\e  cióeAnn  fiAO  uaca — 6i]ie — 
A^uf  1  "o-cAoib  ua  neiceAÓ  nuAÓ  "oo  cuhia'ó 
Aguf  *oo  f]uc  AmAc  te  goiiuT),  aii  ceteg^iAp, 
aii  cetepón  jc,  ai]\  nAÓ  b-puit  Aon  eotuf 
aca  acc  A11  c-eotuf  neutAÓ,  neniicmnce 
fAJAnn  fiAO  ó  -újiAinmjib  eite  iiac  b-fACA 
iia  neice  fo  acc  50  h-AiiAiii,  Aguf  fni  fém 
gAn  cui^pn  00  beic  aca  o]i]\a.  ^guf  A]iíf 
eite,  CÁ10  pém  An-cugcA  00  cahic  aiji  An 
c-feAnAimfi]i  .1.  An  c-Ain  00  bí  Aim  te  tmn 
a  feAii-AicneAc  feín,  Aguf  00  beic  aj 
coriiAif  Aguf  Ag  cogAf  fAoi'11  oomAii  neAiii- 
fAOJAtcA  eite  úo  pofgAitceAji  of  comne  a 
fút  mf  iia  feAn-f^eutcAib. 

UÁ  f  é  A5  turóe  te  neufún,  niA]i  fin,  50 
b-puit  •<Á]\a  iia  I1-Á1C  fío]\-iiu\ic  oo'n  o]\eAtn 
acá  A15  ia]\]\aió  feAn-ceAiigA  nA  1i-é-i]\eAnn 
o'fojttnm  Aguf  00  lAbAifc.  *Oa]\  110015, 
cÁ  toccA  A1]\  ^có'LS6  11A  n-oiteÁn — acc  if 
toccA  beAgA  bíoeACA  iao  te  h-Aif  iia  feAc- 
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]\Án  "oo  cit>ceA]\  1  5-cAiiAriiumcib  au  t)euntA 
in-p  gAÓ  ceÁ]\t>  t>e  SAgfAnAib  fém.  ^5- 
muit>  foctóif.  fíon-fAróbi]\  aca  111  -driAmn — 
fociA  Ar  cuimre,  50  món-riió]\  aij\  nA  neicib 
bAmeAf  teif  An  b-fAi]\fj;e.  1r  bmn,  bog, 
An  ÓAnAmumc  acá  aca,  m.A]\  An  ^-ceutinA, 
cia  ^u|i  bmne  tiom  rém  Ati  5Ae"ó1^5e 
LAbAi]\ceA]\  'fAn  CAoib  ó  'óeAr  *oe  concAe 
11  a  gAitLirhe. 

<dn  rAt)  beróeAf  aji  "o-ceAngA  corh  beo, 
beACA"ÓAC,  A'f  cÁ  p'  Aimfo  Aguf  m  Áicib 
eite,  ní  reu"orA]\  a  •pÁ'ó  ^un  ceAti^A  riiAnb 
acá  mnce.  •dt>ubAi]\c  oume  éi^m  ^oipro 
ó  50  5]\mn,  5]\eAnnmA]\,  hac  fAib  acc  aou 
'ceAn^A  iiiA]\b  'fAn  'ooriiAn  Ain  niApcAmn, 
Aguf  if  í  pn  ceAngA  nA  1i-Ói]\eAnn.  tlí't 
A]\  ti-ceAngA  bÁruigce  rór,  ní't,  ceAnA. 
Ctum  11111*0  c]\Ácc  A1]\  An  ceÁngAm  riiAipb  fo 
tmn,  Aguf  cémmit)  Annpn  50  1i-Áic  éigm 
]\u"o  beAg  Ar  An  111-beAtAÓ  coiccionn,  Ajjur 
ó  "óúireAcc  t>úmn  Ai]i  niArom,  50  b-rÁgcA]\ 
aii  slán-chodlata  AjAmn  mr  au  oróce,  ní 
A1]\1jmit)  pottA  acc  An  CeAHgA  riiA]\b. 

tlí  fCA]\rAit)  mumci]i  ^]\<\nn  teir  au 
n^^etjit^e  50  Luac.  "Oo  ]\éi]\  ctnrhne  iia 
n-t)AoineAt)  ir  pne,  cÁ  ah  oipeAt)  5Ae°1t5e 
•óá  tAbAi]\c  mr  11A  1i-oíteÁnAib  auoiu  A'r 
t>o  bí  t)Á  pccro  btiAt)Ain  ó  fom. 

ni'tmro  aj  cAob  te  1i-Á]\Ainn,  aii  oipeAt). 

peuc     "Oún-nA-n^Att,     CuAniiAmA]iA,    1a]\- 

muiiiA,  Aguf  ioiiAit>   eite  rnAji  a  b-pnt  An 

c-Aor  05  A5  t>iut  AfceAc  nA  SAeóitge  Le 

bAmne  a  mÁic]\eAÓ.     tlí  b-f  uai]i  a]\  *o-ceAn- 

5A   Aon    cocu^At),     con^nAt),    11Á    nupieAC 

]\iaiíi  ;  if  ion$nAt>  nÁ]\  btureAt)  piAf  A^uf 

nÁ]\  cAitteAt)  A111AÓ  'r  ahiac  í  fAt)  ó,  Aguf 

nuAif  riiAi]\  fí  cnít)  a  b-fUAi]\  fí  t>e  cnuAt)- 

caii,  ní  beA^  t>úmn  t>ut  111   eAt>óccuf  Aguf 

An  ctuice  cAomce  t>o  cógbÁit  nu<\in  beráeAf 

fí  niA]ib  t>A]\í]\ib,  fínce  50  t)occ  'f  au  5-cfé. 

-dcc  50  "o-cí   fm,  nÁ]\  ctumceAf  au   focAt 

eutióccAf  A^Amn. 

"  1  5-cómieAr  ceoiL  cÁ  beunbA  rAnn, 
'S  An  ceAngA  ir  cuilci  je  \ó\  5A11  bnije." 

CAfAmUlf    A1]\    A11    ^-Ceot    ACÁ  ACA    AUOIf. 
tlí't  ACA  ACC  A11   Ceot  fUAr\A"OA]\  Ó  11Át)Úl]\, 


ceot  a  n-guc  fém.  11í  ctumceAf  Aon  ^teuf 
ceoit  Ann,  acc  50  li-AnArii.  11ío]\  b'AriitA 
au  f^eut  fAO  ó,  c]\eit>im.  t)í  píobAi]\e 
'fAii  oiteÁn  tÁi)\,  1  5-cÁf  Aif  bic,  Aguf  x>o 
•óíotAt)  mumci]\  ^ac  cije  fgittmn  teif  nif 
An  m-btiAt)Am,  m  émtnj  te  tóifom  t)o  fiéifi 
UAme.  'Acc  t>'uiici5  ah  píobAi]\e  teif,  Aguf 
nío]\  tionAt)  a  Áic  ó  fom.* 

C01Í1  111AIC  teif  aii  5-curo  eite  t>e  ctomn 
HA  n5Aet)eAt,  cui]\eAim  fiAt)  t)úit  riió]\  mf 
11  a  feAn-Ab]AÁnAib,  Aguf  if  mmic  eut)C]\o- 
muijeAnn  fiAt>  a  n-obAi]\  te  feAii-fonn 
^Ae-óit^e.  ^\i]\  fon  ha  b-fonn  fo,  Aguf 
ua  b-po]\c  Á]\f  a,  t)o  caic  Co^An  Ó'Corii]\Ait)e 
A^uf  A11  c-OttAiri  pec]ue  c]\í  feAcciiiAine 
m  ^d]\<Mim;  t)Á  •g-cfumniugAt)  Aguf  t)Á 
]'5]\íob<xt>  fíof,  roip  ceot  Ag«f  poctA. 
"Léi^mio  1  m-be<\CAro  au  OttAirii,  te  Scocef, 
niA]\  ]\i5neAt)A]\  An  bAitm^At).  t)í  ah  bei]\c 
a^  pui]\eAc  A1]\  bAite  Citte-TtónÁm,  Aguf 
■o'fUA^Ai]!  fiAt)  50  111-beróeAt)  cóao  fÁitce 
aca  fouri  ^ac  uite  fonnAt)ói]\  mf  nA 
Vi-oiteÁnAib.  Lecuicim  ha  li-orócecA^Aroif 
ó  ^ac  tnte  ceÁ]\o,  bróeA"ó  ceme  bfeÁj; 
riiónA  fiof  Aif  au  ce^ttAÓ  fómpA,  An 
c-OttAiii  'riA  furóe  ai]1  cAoib  t)í  Aguf  a 
berótín  'ha  tÁnii  Ai^e,  o'CoriifAróe  Ain  au 
cAoib  eite,  ]\é\t)  teif  ua  poctA  "oo  cuf  fíof, 
A^uf  ua  t)Aome  'iia  b-fÁmne  cimciott. 
-Annpn,  111'  5A11  cAfAii  oj\]\a,  cofui^eAt) 
•oume  aca,  f eAf  05  nó  beAn  05,  nó  feAn- 
t>time  cp'onA,  aj  CAbAi]\c  ahiac  ah  Ab]\Ám 

*  tTAoi  Ail/lcili  aii  oileÁm,  cÁ  UAThAinn  liión  ■oéAncA 
A15  llÍTDÚin  mr  An  5-ctoic  A01L,  Agu-p  cneit>eAnn  riAO 
50  b-ruil  beAÍAc  o'n  UAniAmn  ríor,  fAoi'n  SúnT)A 
rAlAc,  Ajur  Anior  AniAc  A15  CAnr-Aig  An  píobAine  m 
1mr-iAncAin.  bliA'óAncA  ó  fom,  inÁ'r  río^  t)óib, 
cuAró  iDÍobAine  ArceAc  Ain  -óonur  nA  Vi-UAtiiAnn,  Aguf 
níon  cuAlAr  Aon  cuAinir^  Ain  o'n  tÁ  rm  50  •o-cí  aitoiu, 
acc  "1r  t>ócA  50  b-rml  ré  Aréig  1  5-conrnuróe."  CuAlAr 
fgeuL  An-gneAniimAn,  1Á,  A15  "oonur  nA  h-UAiiiAnn 
ceuDiiA,  Ain  •óume  cóin  "oo  cuAró  AfceAc  A5  bopg 
comín,  Ajur  bí  ré  A5  rmbAL  noniie,  noniie,  gun  Ainij 
ré  An  ceoL  bA  bneÁ^cA  'nA  Aice.  t)o  buAil  geice  é, 
nuAin  cummij  ré  Ain  An  b-píobAi|\e  iS'o,  acc  bneAcning 
ré  50  geun,  Agur  cneu'o  ■oo  bí  Ann  acc  comín  be^g, 
Agur  jteur  beAj  ceoib  Le  n-A  beul,  Agur  é  aj  CAf  aú 
ptunc  Ar,  Ajur  nuAin  '60  bí  ré  néró,  caic  ré  An  rliuc 
Ain  a  guAbAmn,  Agur  ■o'nncijj  leir. 
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nó  An  fumn  do  bit>eAt>  Aige,  fgfíobA'ó 
o'Corh]\Ait>e  fíof  n<\  foctA,  Ar^uf  An  c-ottArh 
An  ceot.  HuAin  bit>eA"ó  jjac  uite  mt>  fiof 
50  ceAnc  aca,  beifeAt)  ah  c-OttAih  Ain  a 
bemtin,  A^uf  ní  AicneocAt>  au  c-Ab]\Ánuit)e 
a  ceot  rém  A5  pteAt)  ó  n<\  ceut>Aib.  1f 
t>óca  gu|i  CAitteAt»  cuit>  t>e  ua  h-Ab]\ÁHAib 
ro  ó  fom,  acc  cÁ  cum  mó]\  te  rAjÁit  rór, 
50  món-món  A15  n<\  nmÁib.  11í  runuf  Aon 
AbnÁn  t)o  bAmc  Af  nA  reAjiAib ;  b'feÁ]\]\ 
teo  beic  A15  éirceAÓc  nÁ  beic  a^  ^AbAit 
fumn  iAt)  rém.  'Sau  1Tlit)e,  ai]\  cóncAt), 
nuAip  cuinceAn  t>'fiACAib  ai]\  feA]\  AbjiÁn 
■oo  JAbAit,  if  mmic  t>o  ctnneAnn  ré  a  eut)An 
1  b-rotAÓ  'ua  Iiaca  rut  t>o  cofuijeAnn  ré. 
tlí't  p]\  -Á]\Ann  con'i  cúcAt  teir  pn,  acc 
cÁit>  nÁi]\eAÓ  50  teo]\.  tlut)  eite  ciubfAt) 
t>ume  rAoi  t>eA]\A,  a  tneut)  A'f  JAbAiin  fiAt> 
nA  1i-Ab]\Ám  C]\ít>  An  c-r]\óm. 

*OÁ  m-beróceÁ  ai]\  rAi]\]\ge  t)'oit>ce,  t>o 
b'ion^At)  teAC,  50  mmic,  ceot  t)o  ctoircm 
aj  ceAÓc  cu^AC  mf  A11  t>o]icAt>Af- — t)'mn- 
feoÓAt)  An  c-Á]\t>U5At)  Aguf  An  cuicun  obAnn 
'fAn  b-fonn  gun  AbfÁn  Á]\fA  éireAnnAc  t>o 

bí     Alin,     AgUf     t)Á     t)-C]UAttcÁ     A1]\     Á1C    AU 

ceoit,  jeobfÁ  AmAc  guri  Af  t>ume  A15  lAf^Ac 
•oo  bí  fé  Ag  ceAcc.  TluAin  bróeAf  nA  t>]\oj- 
AnnA  gteufCA  'fAn  oróce,  fAt)  ó  cuau, 
CA5AI111  nA  cu]\]\Aij  1  n^A]\  t)Á  céite,  Aguf 
euf^ui^ceAf  An  oróce  te  fgeut  A'f  te 
fonn.* 

*0'ai]\ij  me  An  ÓAome  m  -d]\Ainn  f aoi  t>ó. 
<&r\  ceut>  uAif,  of  cionn  t>ume  fUAif  bÁf 
111  a]\  jac  AomneAÓ  eite.  Ar\  t>A]\A  h-uAin,  ó 
rhnAoi  t»o  bí  A5  fÁ^bÁit  nA  n-oiteÁn  A5  t>ut 
50  h~AmenicÁ,  gAn  fúit  aici  50  b-fittfeAt> 
fí  50  t>eo.  "OeAfbAim  ■óuic,  nÁn  iíiaic  tiom 
a  téicéit>e  t)o  ctoifcm  Anif,  A'f  t>o  cutAf 
An  mAit)m  út>,nuAinbí  An  cneucúin  boccAg 
fÁgbÁit  ftÁn   A'f  beAnnAóc  'ai^  ha  h-oit- 

*  t>o  cuin  rhé  1  jj-ctó  1  Nuaidheacht  Thuama,  cuio 
riiAic  -oe  riA  r geutcAib,  ha  roAiorxeACAib,  nA  h-AbnÁnAib 
00  ónumm  jeAr  m  AnAinn.  ptróe  oe  bunAt)  Connac- 
cac  •oo  cum  &r\  ctno  if  mó  •óíob — ní  r: eAf  ac  mé  ah  j\<vib 
ple  Air»  bic  A15  muincir»  Ar»Ann  oÁ  5-cuio  fém  piAiíi. 
t)A  món  <xn  gAn  •o'Áicib  mAn  fo  oÁ  n-oéAncaoi  ^bnÁm 
iriAice  beunt^  •o'<Mfcr\iu§<3,,ó  50  Saeoitge. 


eÁnAib  boccA,  beA^A,  m  An  caic  fí  Af AojAt, 
m  Af  cuif  fí  a  finnrin,  m  a  b-fUAin  p  ah 
oi]ieAt>  t)e  foj  fimptit>e — foj  nAÓ  b-fui- 
jeAt>  fí,  b'féit>i]\,  mf  An  cí]\  riióif  aij\  a  ]\Aib 

fí  A5  CflAtt. 

*Oo  bmeAf  m  ^fAmn  c]\í  h-UAife.  Vjí 
AicmeutA  o]\m,  ai]\  miceAÓc  t>Ain,  jac 
uite  uai]\.  -^15  An  n^et^tge,  A15 
aii  Ae]\  ú]\,  fottÁm,  A15  nA  t)Aomib  cÁi]\- 
t>eAriiAit,  bit>eAt)  A11  tÁ  tÁn  t)'AoibneAf  ó 
gtAf At>  n a  mAtone  50  ceo  n a  h-otóce.  5e0" 
bAit>  cú  fÁitce  Af  ftÁmce,  ua  f  1]\  if  tAJAige, 
aii  5Ae"°1t5e  if  feÁ]\]\,  mf  nA  1i-oiteÁnAib. 
Oit)irn-fe  fém  Ajb^ieAcnu^A'ó^^orhAm,  Aguf 

1f     fAt>A     tiom     50    ]\ACfAt>     A1111    A1]\    CUA1]\C 

A]\if.  'Sau  A111  ]\oiiiAmn,  if  t)óÓA  50  t>-cioc- 
f Ait»  bifeAÓ  f AoJAtcA  A1]\  -d]\Ainn  ;  nAÓ 
m-beit)  fí  com  boccuijce  Aguf  cit>mit)  Anoif 
i ;  acc  50  g-congbuipt)  a  t)Aome  50  t>eo  An 
mcmn  A^uf  An  c-AUAin  jté,  fnnptróe,  An 
cforóe  cÁi]\t>eAiiiAit,  ceic,  acá  aca  aitoiu. 

e.  o's. 

NOTES. 

CtAoóir\eAcc,  working  on  the  ctaoAÓ.  Three  words  are 
used  in  the  islands  for  the  seashore  :  cr»Áis=:a  Ievel 
sandy  strand  ;  ct<XT)Ac=a  level,  rocky  beach  ;  ctíir»- 
tmg=a  precipitous  beach,  usually  covered  with 
round  stones,  moittémóe.  It  is  on  the  ct<Y0Ac  that 
the  seaweed  is  found. 

50  b-puigió^go  b-reuorAio.  This  use  of  fAg  as  equi- 
valent  to  r/euoAim  is  very  common,  especially  in 
Munster. 

rmc  or  rméeA'ó,  iireg.  perfect  passive  of  r-AJ. 

bíoeAc,  very  small. 

Af  cuimfe,  numberless, 

ceanA,  indeed,  v.g.  1f  cu^a  00  bmr  An  ftnnneoj. 
nHfe,  Ab  eaó  ?    1f  cú,  ceAnA. 

1n  ém'015  te=together  with.  Spelled  oencAió  in  Book 
of  Lismore.  Although  the  phrase  is  in  common  use, 
I  have  never  seen  it  in  print.  In  the  islands  111 
émoijis  usually  heard  with  the  verbs  of  rest,  and  m 
émfeAcc  with  verbs  of  motion.  The  preposition 
pné  is  also  used=m  émoi§. 

StlnoA  rAtAc,  Foul  Sound,  between  the  islands  of  Inis- 
main  and  Iniseer. 

CuAtAr1,  irregular  perfect  passive  of  ctumnn.  In  MSS. 
ctor1  as  a  rule  is  found.    cuAtAf,  perfuct  acttve. 

toniiAOÓin,  a  singer. 

CAj-'An,  CAcbAn,  pressing. 

Congbuij,  pronounced  comnig  in  Connacht,  connunii  in 
parts  of  Munster. 
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MAELISU'S  HYMN  TO  THE  ARCH- 
ANGEL  MICHAEL. 

The  following  hymn  was  first  published  in  my  edition 
of  the  C&t  Vinnc^ÁJA,  p.  88.  Its  author  is  almost  cer- 
tainly  identical  with  the  Maelísu,  of  whom  the  following 
obituary  notice  occurs  in  "The  Annals  of  Loch  Cé," 
A.D.  1086  :  tnAoLír-A  úa  bnobcÁn,  roí  énenn  1  n-épiA 
ocur  1  g-cnÁbA-ó,  1  b-pilit)ecc  m  bénlA  éeAccAr.'ÓA, 
rtmm  rpimctim  emific.  He  was  the  author  of  two 
other  hymns ;  one  of  which,  addressed  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  was  printed  and  translated  by  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes, 
in  "Goidelica,"  p.  174;  while  the  other,  written  half  in 
Latin  and  half  in  Irish,  still  remains  unedited  in  L.  Br. 
and  in  Betham  145,  p.  20. 

A  Aingit ! 

Oei]\,  a  rmcit  rnójt^encAig, 

Curm  comroi'o  mo  cAmgm. 

1n  cltnne  ? 

CU1111115  co  -oia  n-'oítgu'OAc  5 

'Oít^u'o  m'uitc  A-obAit  tnte. 

II  a  fui|U5 ! 

Oei]i  1110  t>úc]\Acc  n-t>iúbu]\CAÓ 
Cupn  fríg,  curm  ]iui]\i5. 

*Oom'  AnniAm  10 

Uuc  cobAi}\,  cue  coni'oí-onA'o 
1n  úai]\  teccA  "oon  CAtniAm. 

Co  "OAingen 

<&]\  ceiro  111'AiiinA  eiwAi-oer 

Uaiji  co  n-itmítib  Amget.  15 

A.  míti'o  ! 

"£o]\  bic  caiii  ctAen  cornumAc 

Uai]i  "oom'  cobAin  t>A]ií}iib. 

II I  CA]1t)A 

T)mrium  ro]\  a  n-Ab]iAim-ri,  20 

1  cém  mAi]\e]i  mmpA^bA  ! 

llocco^Aim, 

5u}\a  ]%Ae]\A  m'AnniAm-p,  * 

111  o  conn,  mo  céitt,  1110  cotAiiro. 

&  cAmjmg,  25 

&  COf CU]1A15,  CAcbÚA'OAIg, 

•<A  mA]\bAit)  Ancjurc  Amgtig  ! 


10 


Translation. 

O  Angel ! 

Bear — O  Míchael  of  great  miracles  !- 

To  the  Lord  my  plea. 

Hearest  thou  ? 

Ask  of  íorgiving  God 

Forgiveness  of  all  my  vast  evil. 

Delay  not ! 

Bear  my  fervent  prayer 

To  the  King — to  the  Great  King. 

To  my  soul 

Bring  help,  bring  comfort 

At  the  hour  of  its  going  to  earth. 

Strongly, 

To  meet  my  expectant  soul, 

Come  with  many  thousand  angels. 

O  soldier ! 

Against     the    crooked,    wicked,    militant 

world, 
Come  to  my  help  in  earnest. 

Do  not  set 

Disdain  on  what  I  say  :  20 

As  long  as  I  endure,  do  not  forsake  me  ! 

■T-o-fehee-4-Ga4í, 

That  thou  mayst  save  my  soul, 

My  spirit,  my  reason,  my  body. 


15 


O  pleader  ! 

O  victorious,  triumphant  one ! 

O  angelic  slayer  of  Antichrist ! 


25 


NOTES. 

Line  5.  The  construction  of  cuingro  with  co  (instead  of 
ron  or  ó)  is  not  unusual.  Cf.  no  ctnnnig  cr.A  1orep 
co  pilAic  conp  Cnirc  •oo  ÉAbAinc  •oó,  L.  Br.  170«; 
and  see  Windisch,  s.v. 

Line  14.  ettn<vraer,  lit.  ivhich  is  waiting. 

Line  18.  •0-dr.1r.1b,  in  truth,  in  real  earnest.  Cf.  tmj\ 
lem-rA,  a  ócti,  b^n  cetlAó,  ty  olc  •oAru'r.ib  m 
eoiii-ar.li  T>ob  aiI  bb  t>o  cr.ícmijju'o,  L.  Br.  274«, 
27 ;  va\\  Í1111,  An  ré,  ir  T>Ár.ír>ib  acaíc  n&  p\\  úc 
aj;  CAbAinc  caéa  •otím,  Eg.  1782,  fo.  22#,  1. 

Line  21.  mAinerv,  a  deponential  form.  Cf.  no  niAiner- 
cAn  o  Aimrin  "oítenn  po  •oiclec,  Fél.,  p.  clxxxi. 
1.  31. 

Line  22.  no-c-cogAim,  with  infixed  pronoun  of  the 
second  person  singular. 
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Line  25.  CAinc,nec.  O'Donovan,  "Three  Fragments," 
p.  200,  1.  10,  translates  this  word  by  "  of  goodly 
councils." 

Line  27.  mAnb<Mt).  Both  MSS.  have  uiAnbAt),  which 
gives  no  sense. 


Liverpool, 

i8th  July,  1890. 


KUNO  MEYER. 


2904  Clark-avenue, 

St.  Louis,  Mo., 

U.S.A., 
28th  July,  1890. 

John  Fleming,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  Gaelic  Joumal. 

Dear  Mr.  Fleming, — I  have  just  received  No.  35 
of  the  Gaelic  Journal,  which  is,  I  think,  the  finest  issue 
that  has  yet  come  out.  It  is  a  good  sign  of  success  to  see 
so  much  real  Gaelic  worlc  in  the  Journal,  and  so  little 
controversy,  Dr.  Atlunson's  edition  of  Keating's 
"  Three  Shafts  of  Death  "  appears  to  be  quite  an  event 
in  the  Renaissance  of  Celtic  studies.  Every  student  of 
Irish  should  possess  that  invaluable  book,  and  read,  re- 
read,  and  get  it  by  heart.  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes'  "  Lives 
of  Irish  Saints,"  from  the  Book  of  Lismore,  is  another 
of  our  splendid  new  Irish  books  that  everyone  who  can 
afford  should  obtain.  The  language  of  the  Lives  is 
very  modern  for  the  time  the  Book  of  Lismore  was 
composed.  The  re-issue  of  J.  F.  Campbell's  "Tales 
of  the  West  Highlands,"  in  shilling  numbers,  by 
Alexander  Gardiner  of  Paisley,  is  a  boon  to  Gaelic 
scholars.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  our  Alban  brothers  are 
gleaning  all  that  still  remains  of  their  Gaelic  tales  and 
poems,  of  which  we  have  proof  in  the  "  Folk  and  Hero 
Tales  of  Argyle."  Nor  are  the  scholars  of  Eireann  as 
remiss  as  they  used  to  be.  Dr.  Hyde's  "  Connacht 
Bards,"  in  the  Nation,  shows  that  "a  soul  has  come 
into  Eireann"— this  time  to  stay. 

I  suppose  you  must  have  heard  that  the  "  Ancient  Order 
of  Hibernians  "  are  goingtoimposea  small  "per  capita" 
tax  on  the  members  of  the  order,  to  raise  a  fund  to  endow 
an  Irish  Chair  in  the  Catholic  University  of  Washington. 
They  expect  to  be  ready  to  establish  this  Professorship 
in  two  years.  I  have  another  item  of  good  news  for  you, 
and  for  the  readers  of  the  Gaelic  Journal.  A  movement 
has  been  started  to  raise  a  fund  of  .£2,000,  here  in 
America,  to  aid  in  publishing  a  great,  comprehensive,  and 
complete  Irish  Dictionary.  You  will  hear  more  about 
this  soon.  In  this  connection,  I  would  ^.sk  you  to  request 
the  contributors  to  the  Gaelicjournal  to  set  to  work  col- 
lecting  Irish  words  and  phrases  in  their  respective 
localities  ;  marking  local  and  peculiar  meanings,  sounds, 
and  the  like.  All  this  will  be  needed  for  the  new  Irish 
Dictionary ;  in  the  compilation  of  which  I  expect  you 
will  render  assistance.  I  must  here  render  thanks  to  the 
Nation  newspaper  for  the  kindness  it  has  shown  me  in 
connection  with  Irish  matters.  I  hope  our  friends  at 
home  and  abroad  will  remember  this  to  the  Nation. 

I  send  you  £l  to  help  along  the  good  work.  If  you, 
and  others  interested  in  heeping  alive  the  Language  of 
Eireann,  and  in  popularizing  our  native  literature,  would 
appeal  to  the  Irish  here,  in  Australasia,  South  America, 
and  elsevvhere,  I  think  they  would  not  be  backward  in 
helping  along.  It  is  coming  to  be  recognised  that  the 
continued  failure  to  bring  the  national  struggle  for  Irish 
liberty  to  a  successful  issue,  is  due,  in  greater  part,  to  the 
neglect  of  educating  young  Irishmen  in  the  language 


and  literature  of  their  race,  and  thus  keeping  alive  a 
sound,  wholesome  Irish  public  sentiment.  The  thinlting 
Irish  here  are  having  their  mind's  eye  opened  to  this 
truth.  You  at  home  follow  in  our  wake — slowly  it  may 
be  ;  but  you  follow — and  this  is  a  comfort.  Believe  me, 
you  will  need  to  put  a  strong  Irish  Language  planlt  in 
your  political  platform  against  the  next  election. 

Vours  very  truly, 

JAMES  KEEGAN 
(Mac  Aedhagain). 


bmonngtói'oeó^in  tn~  imitiieí'oe 

(County  Mayo  Irish.) 

bhí  reAn  pAt>  ó  'ua  comuui-oe  1  n-Aice  le  beAtAÓ-A- 
■ooinín  t)A'n  biró  Amm  eocAti  O  mutneroe  t>o  bí  'ua 
freAn  oibne  Aijtiume-UArAt'rAn  Áic  'rbu'óreAu  focAtp, 
rAnh,  rAircA  bí  auii.  tlí  uAib  Aige  acc  é  fem  'r  a 
he&n — niAnjneut)  'r  bí  ceAó  beAg  cutíiua  aca  'r  a  rÁic 
foACAit)  'fAn  m-blÍAt)Ain  a  3-ceAnn  a  curo  cuAnAfOAit, 
ó  11-A  mAJircin.  11í  nAib  eArburó  iia  nnufó  Ain  eójjAn 
acc  Aon  cAilb  AniAin — 11Í  t)eAnnAÍt)  re  bnionjlóro 
Ar\ÍAih. — tÁ  t)Á  nAib  re  bAinc  foACAró  cahhc  An  niAJir- 
cin-SeAinAr  CAAfr,  auiac  aiu  ah  umuine  Aige  a'v 
coruijeAt)Ar\  A15  comnAt)  111  au  but>  jmACAé  teó.  X)o 
ciompÁt)  au  cAinc  aiu  bniongtói'oib  'r  t>ubAii\c  eóJAn 
50  m-b'freAnn  teir  'uá  jac  t>o  b-rACAit>  re  AníAm  t>A 
b-reu-orAt)  re  Airtinn,  ha  bnionnj;tóit>  t)o  -óeiínAt). 

"OeunrAró  cu  auocc  í  mÁ  n-t>eunAin  iuau  t>einnn  re 
leAC  "  A|\r  aii  mAjircin.  "mAireAt>  t)eunrAt>  Ajjur 
fÁiLce"  Aur  eoJAn — "  o)\  111  •óeAniiAr'ceAnn  AniAih." 
"<\noir"  Anr  ah  mÁjircin.  "  tluAin  UAÓAr  cu  bAite 
aiiocc  CA|\mini5  AinAc  A11  ceme  ó'n  ceAltAó  'r  ctnn  Ar  í 
Agur  t)eun  tio  teAbAi-ó  m  Ah-Aic  'r  cot)Ait  A1111  ahocc, 
Ajur  nnre  mo  bAnuA  50  ■o-ciocrAÍt>t)o  rAic  tiebnioun- 
gtóroib  a^ac  rut  mA  "o-cí  mAit)iu."  "Oo  jeAtt  eó§Au 
rm  t)o  •oeunA'ó.  Acz  nuAin  t)t>  cotrig  re  au  ceme  t)o 
cAnnumc  aiuac  vo  fit  tilAnj^eut)  50  n^b  re  cAitteAt»  a 
ceitte  jun  riiínit)  re  t)í  jac  a  ivoubAinc  SeuiAr  CAAf? 
teir  A'r  bu,ó  eijen  t)í  a  beAttAc  rem  t>o  éAbAinc  vo  'r 
•00  cuAt>An  a  tuije  Ain  au  ceAttAó  te  ceite. 

tlí  fAt>  t>o  bi  eógAii  'nÁ  cot)tAt)  50  t)-cÁmic  buitte 

A1U  AU  TDOUAr. 

"einí§  t>o  fuije  a  eó§Ain  tlí  mhutneí'oe  50  t>-ceit> 
cú  te  teicin  ó'n  111A1  gircin  Ann  'n  OiteAn  úr\."  O'einij 
eógAn  'r  fAgró  re  a  corA  Ann  a  bnogA  A15  nAt>  teir 
frem.     "1r  111  ahu-cua  tto  cigeA^  cu.    A  ceAccAine." 

jhtAC  re  au  teicin  ó'n  ceAccAine  A'r  T>'imij;  teir 
noime  A^ur  níon  rcAt)  ré  50  c-cÁnnc  re  50  bun  stiAb 
ChAiun  aic  au  CAfA-ó  teir  buACAitt-iiA-m-bó  'r  é  A15 
Aot)AineAcc  bA.  "  5oui-beAnninj;it>  t)iA  t>uic  a  eógAm 
Uí  111utneit)e"  a]\|-ah  buAÓAitt,  "50  m-beAimutgit> 
t>ÍA  'f  Hluipe  tiuic  a  buACAittín  "  An-rA  eóJAn.  "  ^Xcni- 
geAim  5AC  mte  tuune  rrnre  'r  m'  Acni^nn-]-e  t>ume  ai]\ 
bic."  "  Ca  b-ruit  cu  t>ut  ah  cuac  rot>ooit)ce"  aj\ 
fAn  buAcAitt.  "  Caiiu  a'  t>ut  cum  Ati  OiteAm  U]\  te 
teicin  ó'n  mAigircip,  ah  e  ro  ah  beAtAC  ceA|\c  ?"  Apr 
eóJAn. 
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"  1p  é,  congbAij  Ap,o'A5Aió  fÍAf.  50  oifeAc,  acc   cta 

AY\    CA01    fACAf    CU    CA1f    Atl    f  Alf^e  "    Af    A11    bUAÓAltL. 

"•Am  50  teóp\  cuirhnijjAo  A1}\   ftn    'nuAif  00   cAfCAp\ 

Of\m    í  "    OllbAlfC    eÓJAH.       1f    o'lU1C15    teif    Afif    cum 

beAÍAig  50  o-cÁnnc  ré  50  bnuAc  riA  rÁinge,  Annpm  00 
connAifc  ré  cop>-5ÍAp  '114  peAf aó  Aif  teAúcoif  Aip,  An 
c^ai§.  "30  m-beAiinuijit»  oía  óuic  a  eójjAm  tlí 
niutp.eíoe  "  Af,  f  'n  cof-j;ÍAf  "  50  m-beAnnuijix>  oía  'r 
muip,e  óuic-pe  A  cof^ÍAip  "  Ap.  eoJAn.  "-AcníjeAnn 
jac  uite  oumcrmpe,  r  ní  Acnígim-fe  t>ume  Aif.  bic." 
"  5ao  a  CAif  A15  oeunAÓ  Anfo  ?" 

■Oo  mneAf  eóJAii  t>í  a  gnoice,  Aguf  nAC  f,Aib  pof 
Aije  cia  An  caoi  00  fAcrAO  fé  cAiy\  An  f-Aif  je.     "  leAj 

t>0    ÓA    COIf   A1f    mO    ÓA   fCÍACAin-f  A   AgUf   fU1Ó    A1f  1110 

op.uim  'f  béAffAO  Aiionn  cu  "  Af  f  An  cof-gÍAf. 

"  Jao  00  óeunrAr.n,  oa  n-eir>eocrA  fAir.15  ful.  00 
H'5eobf A10  muio  cp.eAfnA  "  Af  eójAn.  "  11Á  bíoc  f  ai- 
cígeAf  onc,  ní  éiocfAió  fAfugAÓ  '11Á  cuipvpe  ot\m,  50 
o-ceicniA|\  Anonn  "  Ann  fm  00  cuaío  eógAn  Aif  Ofunn 
An  cof-5lAif  'f  o'éif.15  fi  ofcionn  nA  pAip^e  'f  o'nnéig 
leice  Aiionn,  acc  niop.  eicitt  fí  níof  mó  'nÁ  teAc  An 
beAÍAig  5Uf  f1iÚA5Air\  fí  aiiiac,  "  eifi§  oíom  a  eójAm 
U1  mulféioe  ca  me  pÁip.15."  "50  mo  feAéc  meAfA 
beiéeAf  cu  blÍAÓAm  o  n-oiú  a  cop\-5ÍAip  br\AOAi§,  111 
C15  L10111  érjMg  ouic  (ói'oc)  Anotf,  'f  nÁ  f-oiíbAifC  mé 
fin  LeAc"  Aff  eogAii.  "1f  cumA  tiom  ;  cAicpió  cu 
éif.15  óiorn  CAmAÍL  50  tei^pró  me  mo  fcigeifce"  &\\ 
f A11  cof-^ÍAf.  teif  fm  00  mocui^eAOAf.  buAiLceoifib 
f UAf  óf  a  5-cionn  'f  00  5IA010  eójjAn  AmAc  "  Oc,  a 
buAiLceoifín,  a  buAiLceoifin,  tei^  AiiUAf  00  fúifce 
A^Ain  50  léi5pió  me  oo'n  cof-gÍAp  a  fcígeifce  00 
óeunAÓ."  T)o  téi^  aii  buAitceoif.  A11  fúifce  p'of, 
A^uf  fu^  eógAii  5p.eim  a  óa  LAirii  Aif,  0-1111615  An  cop.- 

jjÍAp     UA1t>e     A-5A1fÍÓe     A^Uf    A-mA^AÓ    fA01.         "fflo 

cmo  ciobuifce  LeAc  "  Af  eógAn,  "  1f  cu  o'f Á5  me  'f  a 
5-cfUAÓ-cÁf  'cfoccAÓ  eioif.  fpéif  A'f  uif^e  a  LÁf.  nA 
f Aif 5e  móife."  tlíof  b-f  aoa  ^up.  5LA010  ah  buAÍceoif 
Ai^e  a  fúifce  00  Léi^eAii  AmAc.  "ní  Lei5peAo"  Aff 
eógAn,  "  11Á  bACAi5peAf.me  ?"  "  fflunALei^pip.,  5eAff- 
f aió  mife  An  c-íaLL." 

"1f  cuniA  tiom,  beió  An  buAÍcín  AjAnifA  Aif  cum' 
Aif  bic  "  Aff  eó^An,  A5Uf  ieif  fm  oeAt\c  fe  fiAf  f  aói  'f 
5A0  00  b-feicfeAO  fe  acc  ion^  a  b-f ao  fiAf  uAióe. 

"  O  mÁifnéiiín,  a  mÁif neuiiin  cAp.r.um5  0f.n1,  cAf- 
f.um5  of.m,  'f  b-peioif  50  n-^AbpeAO  mo  cuió  cnArhA 
Air\  cum  Aif  bic  "  Ar.f  A  eo^An. 

"  OuAiiimeAf  fúc  Anoif  "  Aff  An  mArvueuÍAC  "  ní'i 
50  f  01 1  ní'i  50  f  01  i  "  Af.  eógAn.  "  Caic  fí  Af  00  ieAC- 
bfoi^e  A^umn  50  b-feicfi5mAf.  An  caoí  00  cuicceAf 
fí  "  aj\  An  CAIpCÍH. 

Oo  cp\Aic  eogAn  a  ieAC-coif  'f  évnc  An  bfó^  fióf. 

"Hlii    U1ÍL    Ólii,    fJlHL,    Uli    Í1Ú,    C1A  CA  50  1110  111AJ\- 

bAt>?"    00   CA1111C   mAf  f5p.eAo   ó   fflAfgfeuo  'Af   An 

ieAbAió  "  f  cia  b-puit  cu  eogAm  ?" 

"  O  ní'tfiof  A^Am  An  cufA  fflAfgfeuo  a  ca  Ann  fin." 
"1f  me  50  cmnce  "  Af,  p'fe  "cia  eiie  00  beróeAO 

Atm  ?"    "Oo  eir\<5  fí  'f  iÁf  pí  An  cumneAÍi.     'Se  An  aic 

00  puAip  fí  eo§An  teAC   beALAis   fUAf  50   pott  An 


oeAci'5  'f  é  fcp. ApAifeACc  A1]\  An  5-cp.ocAó,  'f  é  co  oub 
ieif  An  f  1Í5A.  bhí  ieAC  bp\05  Aif  acc  00  bu ai it  &n  ceAnn 
eite  fflAfSfeuo  Aif  An  pcuAic'f  buó  e  fm  00  óúifig  1'. 
diAimc  eó^An  AnuAf  oo'n  5-cp.ocAÓ  A^uf  5ÍA11  fe  é 
fem  'f  ó  fm  AmAc  ní  p.Ab  cnuc  Aif  bic  Ai5e  ie  bpion- 
5^010  coioceAfípc. 

inAc  111  nu<vohui5h. 

VOCABULARY. 

O'fflutfeíoe,  the  name  name  now  anglicised  Reid. 

CAAf,  pr.  cá,  Taafe. 

bpeun^toio,  Connaught  for  dream. 

OiteAn  Uf,,  do.  for  America. 

StiAb  ChÁfn,  a  mountain  to  the  westward  of  Claremorris, 

<Xnn-cfA,  late,  untimely. 

VÁfse,  the  sea. 

Cof -^ÍAf ,  a  crane  (the  bird). 

OhA  f  CICA111,  the  two  wings. 

UuAf  AfOAÍ,  wages;  they  say,  fAop\Aó  cuAfAfOAÍ,  earning 

wages ;   cuiííaó  pAóiAó  in  Munster.      The  high- 

landers  use  the  Connaught  form, 
SAifíó,  tired  ;  cupvpAc,  wearied. 
50  m-buo  p.eAcc  meAfA  beióeAf  cú  btÍAÓAm  ó  ti-oiu, 

an  imprecation  common  among  the  peasantry. 
5nAice,  business  ;  5110  in  Munster. 
fflo  cuio  cubuifce  teAC  (myshare  of  misfortunes  go  with 

you). 
Sd'5,  rest ;  tei^  00  fcigeAfce,  take  a  rest. 
t)ÚAitceoif\,  a  thresher  of  corn. 
íaíí,  the  whang  or  streep  connecting  the  cottopÁn  and 

the  buAitcín  ;  bAf-iAÍt,  shoe  lace. 
fflAfneuÍAó,  a  sailor. 
UAffumn  op.m,  drew  near  me. 
ScfÁpAifeAcc,  climbing  by  the  hands. 
CpvocAó,  the  long  rope  or  chain  which  hung  down  from 

the  smoke-hole    in   old-fashioned  cottages,  with   a 

hook  at  the  end  for  pots,  &c. 
Cho  oub  teif  An  c-fúic,  as  black  as  the  soot. 
Ourhfíg,  to  rouse,  awaken  ;  múp,5Ait,  in  Munster. 
ffluicíoeAf,  they  heard,  more  common  than  cuAÍigoeAp.. 
Umuipe,  ridge  (of  potatoes). 

in.  tii  n. 

P.S. — In  the  text,  the  spelling  has  been  partially 
changed,  but  not  in  the  vocabulary.  The  words  and 
idioms  have  been  left  untouched. — Ed.  G./. 


DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  A  TEACHER  AND 
MANAGER. 

Manager. — I  am  glad  to  see,  my  dear  Patrick,  that 
since  you  closed  the  school  and  took  your  holidays,  your 
health  seems  very  much  improved. 

Teacher. — Thank  you,  sir.  I  feel  quite  invigorated 
and  ready  to  commence  work  again.  To  the  teacher  who 
faithfully  discharges  his  duties,  the  annual  holiday  seems 
indispensable, 

MXnager. — May  I  ask  you  where  you  spent  your 
vacation  this  season  ? 

Teacher. — In  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Manager. — Why  did  you  chose  this  place  instead  of 
going,  as  usual,  to  one  or  other  of  our  celebrated  Irish 
watering  places  ? 

Teacher. — I  had  many  reasons,  sir,  for  making  the 
change.    I  wished  to  introduce  a  little  variety  into  my  holi- 
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day  experiences,  and,  besides,  I  was  curious  to  set  my  foot 
on  an  island  which,  from  the  earliest  period,  had  very  close 
relations  with  Ireland.  Its  early  colonists  seem  to 
have  gone  forth  from  Ireland,  and  its  first  missionary  was 
our  own  St.  Patriclc.  The  Church  of  Man  was  united  in 
the  closest  fellowship  and  friendship  with  our  early  Irish 
Church.  Up  to  the  tenth  century  the  Isle  of  Man  was 
regarded  as  an  Irish  dependency,  and  was.  tributary  to 
the  king  of  Ireland. 

Manager. —  I  thank  you  much  for  this  interesting  in- 
formation,  but  I  wish  to  learn  from  you  whether  you 
were  drawn  to  the  island  by  any  other  attractions  ? 

Teacher. — Oh,  yes  ;  very  many  others.  The  sail 
across  from  Belfast  to  Peel  is  delightful.  You  are  in 
sight  of  land  the  whole  time,  and  the  passage  is  now 
made  by  daylight.  You  start  from  Belfast  at  4  p.m., 
and  reach  Peel  in  something  less  than  five  hours.  The 
fares  are  moderate  ;  the  cabin  return  tichet  being  only  9S. 
Mahing  Peel  your  head-quarters,  and  stopping  there  all 
night,  you  may  on  the  next  and  following  days  visit  the 
chief  towns  and  places  of  interest  in  the  island.  There 
are  great  facilities  íor  travelling  by  rail  or  car,  and  the 
charges  are  very  moderate.  You  find  good  hotels  and 
comfortable  boarding-houses,  fitted  up  with  all  those 
improvements  which  our  modern  civilization  has  invented 
for  the  comforts  and  requirements  of  the  most  exacting 
tourist. 

[  To  be  continued.~\ 


LITERAL    TRANSLATION    INTO 
IRISH  BY  THE  EDITOR. 

[The  dialogue  above  has  been  sent  by  the  Reverend 
Parish  Priest  of  Ballynahinch,  Co.  Down.  Any  reader 
who  has  a  suggestion  to  make  as  to  the  language  or 
idioms  of  the  translation  will  be  thanked.  baimr'cice 
management,  and  bAiinfceAin,  manager,  are  in  use  in 
Munster,  but  not  in  dictionaries]. 

corhruvó  1*0111  oiT)e  nuiniue  ^us 
b<Ainisueoin. 

OAinirceoif.  &  pÁT)]\Air))  a  cumAinn, 
if  \\ó  hiAic  tiom,  "o'fAicrm,  50  b-ftnt  "oo 
flÁmce  1  b-f at>  níor  feA]\]\,  o  -óún  cu  ceAÓ 
ua  f^oite,  A^uf  Tnmcií;  cú  a^  T>éAiiAT)  "oo 
f  Aoi]\e.  Oroe.  go  ]\Aib  mAic  ajac,  a  "óume 
uAfAit,  Aijujim  in  é  fém  1  tÁn  neAfc,  A$uf 
uttAm  te  cof  u^at»  Ajiír  A]t  An  obAiu — acá  aii 
c-r Aoi]te  btiA-ÓAncAihuit  \\6  niAÓcAnAc  T>o'n 
oróe  conhtíonAf  a  -óuAt^uf  rtiAf  if  cói]\. 
t).  1nnif  T>Am,  te-o'  coit,  cÁ]i  caic  cú  t>o 
f  Aoi]\e  1  m-btiAT>nA  ?  O.  1  n-1nif  1ÍlAnAnÁm. 
t).  Cat)  t)o  bei|\  o]\c  ah  c-1nnif  pn  *oo  cojat) 
m  Áic  T)ut  50  ceAnn  éi^m  t>e  nA  1i-ionAT>Aib 
bjteAJA  m  a']\  jiiácac   teAc  t>ut  fÁ  fÁite 

mf     11 A     btlAT>A11CAlb     fO     CUA1T)    C0]\C.  1f 

10111T>A    fAC     bí     A^AIU    telf     A11     ACfU^AT)    T)0 

T)éAnAT>.  buT>riiAictiom  beAgÁn  nuAróeAccA 


T>o  cup  'fAn  moT)  m  a'|\  511ÁC  tiom  An 
c-fAoi]\e  T>o  cAiceAm  ;  Aguf  t>o  bí  T>tnt  mo]\ 
AjAm  mo  cof  T)o  cu]\  A]\  aii  oiteÁn  fo  t>o  bí 
•otúc-ceAn^Aitce  T)'ei]\mn  'fAn  c-feAn 
Aimfif.  SAoitceA]i  50  m-buT>  o  ei]\mn  T)o 
11A  T)Aomib  T)'Áicij  au  c-oiteÁn  A]i  *o-cuf. 
^Xguf  T>ob'é  Á]\  haoiíi  pÁoftug  fém,  t>o  cug 
fotuf  A11  c]\eiT>iih  Aim.  Oí  eAgtAif  ha 
h-mnfe  fo  Aguf  eAgtAif  ha  h-éineAiin  'fAii 
c-feAii-Annfi]\  50  "otuc  1  mumticeA]vóAf 
Aguf  a  g-cuniAnn  te  céite.  5UT  A11  "°e~ 
AcniAT)  h-Aoif  T)o  meAfCAróe  -^ujiAb  te  li- 
ei]\mn  "oo  buAin  ah  innif  fo,  Aguf  50  fAib 
ciof-cÁm  a^  Uíj  eifiAnn  ui]\]\e.  O.  5° 
]\Aib  111AIC  ajac  A]\  fon  aii  cuncAif  fpéife- 
Aiiunt   fo,   Agtif   buT>   111AIC    tiom   flOf  T)fÁ 

gO.lt  UA1C  A1l     ]\Alb    11ÍT)    A]\  blC   eite  AT>'    CA]1- 

]ium~-  cum  11A  cí]\e  fm.  O.  Dí  50  T)enhinj 
A^uf  neice  ioiitóa.  Oí  aii  cu]\uf  A]\  fAi]\ge 
ó  tDeut-f  ei]\fce  50  pít  ]\o  Aoibmn  ;  if  'f  An  tÁ 
T>eAiicA]i  aii  cu]\uf  uite  Anoif,  A^uf  aca  cu 
1  ]iAT>A]\c  riA  cí]ie  A]\  feAT>  Ainifife  An 
cuftnf  fp  téif.  IpAgbAró  cú  Oeut-rei]ifce 
A]\  111A1T)m  Ag  AU  g-CeACAIJI  T>e  ctog,  A^Uf 
1  m-beA^Án  111'of  tuJA  'nÁ  ÓÚ15  UAi]\e  bró 
cu  a~-  ceAnn  fgfibe.  Ilí't  aii  "oíotui^eAcc 
cu]\uif  10111  a]\cac — uaoi  fpttmne  Af  ceAT> 

T)Ut  AgUf  CeACC  'f  A11  5-CÁbÁn.     A\\  n-T)éA11AT> 

T>o  JD]\iohi-Aicr\im  T)e  pít,  Aguf  fuineAÓ  aihi 
aii  céAT>  oróce,  A]i  ua  iiia]iac  Aguf  if  ha 
tAeab  'ii'a  "Ó1A15,  \y  féroif  teAc  bAitce 
mó]\A  A^uf  5AÓ  Áic  fpei^'eAihtnt  ^aii  oitéAii 

T)'feiCf11l.       -<\CÁ     UA     gtélf     10111CA1]1     A]1    A1l 

m-bócAf  iA]iAinn  no  A]i  cjiucAit  coiíija^iac, 

AgUf  m't  f1AT)  COfOAf AC.  1  -O-ClgClb  Ó]"0A 
AgUf  bÍT>  'fA11  01tÓAn  ^eAbAIT)  A1l  CA1f- 
T)10ttAC  1f  T)01]11A]\CA  ^AC  11 ÍT)  T)Á]1  CUIIIAT) 
CU111  fólj  A^Uf  fUJACAIf  11A  n-T)A011ieAT) 
^AII  A11l1f1]\  fO  11A  beAT)A1T>eACCA  AgU]'  11A 
^otÁHCACCA. 

[be  "LeAUAn'ium.] 


PECULIAR  LOCALISMS. 

By  Rev.  D.  B.  Mulcahv,  P.P.,  M.R.I.A. 

Straidog. — The  name  of  a  cake  baked  on  eve  of  New 
Year's  Day.  It  is  of  a  square  form  ;  say  about  four 
inches  long  at  sides.     Now,   0'Reilly's  dictionary  gives 


óo 
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rrjái'óeoj;,  cake,  having  the  d  aspirated.  It  gives  it 
without  the  d  being  aspirated  ;  but  then  with  a  different 
meaning.  sr  is  nearlv  always  pr — str,  in  Irish,  in  the 
north  of  Ireland.  No  English  word  begins  with  sr,  as 
they  are  unable  to  pronounce  them  without  the  inter- 
vention  of  the  letter  /. 

Stroan. — The  name  of  a  cake  baked  on  Christmas  Eve. 
It  is  in  shape  like  the  ace-of-hearts.  0'Reilly's  dict. 
gives  rr\UAn  ["it  is  rnubAn,  glen.  to  Pass  and  Hom"~\, 
a  lcind  of  triangular  frame  on  which  bread  is  set  to 
bake  before  the  fire.  Holes  were  sometimes  made 
in  the  middle  of  the  foregoing  cakes,  so  that  they  could 
be  strung  from  the  neck  on  a  cord  or  tape.  They  are, 
like  many  of  the  old  customs,  gone.  Only  one  woman 
here  keeps  it  still  up.  I  never  met  it  before  or  read  of 
it ;  and  surmise  it  has  its  origin  in  antiquity  itself.  Nodlog 
is  the  usual  spelling  for  Christmas  ;  but  0'Reilly's  gives 
Nollag.  Well,  Mr.  C.  P.  Bushe,  a  gentleman  who  has  ac- 
quiredagreat  lcnowledge  of  Irish,  and  collected  a  number 
of  dialectic  phrases  in  various  parts  of  Connaught,  says  :  "  I 
was  much  interested  in  what  you  told  me  about  T1ot)1<mc, 
Christmas,  and  its  possible  connection  with  the  word  Yule 
[none  whatever].  The  letter  11  is,  as  you  surmise,  probably 
not  originally  part  of  the  word  ;  in  connrmation  of  which 
I  have  heard  a  Mr.  St.  Leger,  National  Teacher  near 
Tuam,  and  a  native  of  Co.  Galway  as  well  as  I  recollect, 
say  Ullich  was  the  word  he  used,  and  all  in  the  district 
always  used  same,  and  not  Nullick,  which  is  the  usual 
word  elsewhere."  I  trust  Mr.  Bushe  will  soon  see  his 
way,  and  others  too,  into  the  pages  of  the  Iris-leabhar. 
Those  who  have  a  mania  for  deriving  everything  from 
the  Latin,  say  natalis  ["it  is  natalicus  "],  or  natalitia,  is 
the  origin  of  Nodlog.     The  French  is  Noel. 

Bacran. — A  dried  cowdung  :  the  second  syllable  is 
short.  He  laid  down  his  bag,  and  what  was  in  it  but 
baughrans.  In  Co.  Tipperary  it  is  called  a  borcawn. 
bonÁn,  0'Reilly's  dict.,  is  dried  cow-dung. 

Arrag  or  Errag.—A.  young  hen.  Did  the  errag  clock 
Chatch)  them  out  by  ?  I  think  pullet  would  be  the  name 
in  Co.  Waterford  (a). 

Laucter. — A  lot  of  young  ducks,  young  chiclcens,  young 
goslings,  &c.  It  is  the  same  as  a  clutch,  and  is  applied 
in  same  way  to  the  eggs  set  for  hatching.  That's  a  great 
laughter. 

Looctar. — A  term  for  the  quantity  of  corn  cut  down  at 
one  draw  of  the  scythe  by  a  mower,  or  of  a  hook  by  a 
reaper.  Take  the  looctar  altogether,  and  bundle  it— said 
to  binder. 

Nowt. — Cattle.  You  are  worse  nor  the  nowt  of  the 
field  ;  that  is,  more  ignorant  or  more  senseless. 

Spetr,  Spier. — To  inquire,  to  look  into.  He  can  soeer 
the  weather.  Of  an  old  maid  it  is  said,  "  Did  no'one 
speer  her  price  ?"— meaning,  did  no  one  ask  her  in 
marriage  ? 

Boorhin. — A  needle  with  a  blunt  point,  or  rather  blunt 
end,  for  running  tapes  or  strings  through  anything. 

Gaurisg.—ls  the  name  given  to  a  needle  that  has  lost 
its  eye  in  Co.  Waterford.  It  is  used  in  making  a  cure  for 
a  certain  ailment  in  cattle. 

Ailson  Elsun. — An  awl.  Get  me  an  elson  (a  nelson). 
Bringthe  elson.     You  never  hear  the  word  awl  here. 

SECOND  VOYAGE   TO    RECRA   (RATHLIN 
ISLAND). 

The  following  notes  are  selected  from  my  bolg  An 
c-rolÁin.  I  made  special  inquiries  about  the  exact  situa- 
tion  of  the  celebrated  whirlpool  Coíne  bneACAm,  and,  to 
my  astonishment,  they  pointed  in  the  direction  between 
Recra  -and    Scollancl.     They  never  heard   of  it   being 


between  themselves  and  Ireland.  I,  in  vain,  searched 
Dr.  Reeves'  Ecclesiastical  History  for  his  reasons  for  say- 
ing  that  it  was  between  Eire  and  Reacra,  and  found  he 
had  not  a  single  proof  for  his  assertion.  He  has  made  a 
great  mistalce,  which  anyone  can  see  by  critically  reading 
his  quotations.  The  great  tides,  between  Eire  and  Recra, 
helped  to  mislead  the  very  learned  author. 

Slóc  n<x  frlAnAU,  or  Mara,  is  near  Recra,  and  Sbóc 
11A  3-CbiAb  next  Ballycastle.  Now,  0'Reilly's  dict.  says 
rboc — pronounced  sloke  here — is  a  pit,  hole,  hollow, 
cavitv,  pitfall,  mine.  It  appears  to  be  the  same  as  rbuj, 
a  gulp,  gulf,  a  swallowing ;  and  Slug  na  Cailleac  is  a  well- 
lcnown  one  near  the  Rue  Point.  Uuja,  0'ReilIy's,  a 
promontory,  a  cape,  headland.  MAlpine's  Scotch  dict. 
gives  Rudha.  It  is  applied  here  to  a  low-lying  tongue  of 
rock  running  seaward.  One  opposite  Miss  Gage's,  she 
said,  was  Rue  na  roin,  because  seals  come  to  bask  011  it. 

I  paid  a  hurried  visit  to  Brockley,  to  see  John  Craig. 
He  has  a  kindly  family,  and  I  got  him  to  spare  time  for 
a  read  of  Gallic  ;  but  the  first  leaves  of  the  tiny  book 
were  irrevocably  gone,  and  he  did  not  remember  the  title 
of  it ;  but  it  was  in  Roman  print,  consisting  of  fables  and 
short  stories.  I  had  only  a  few  minutes  to  spare.  He 
was  out  of  practice,  which  told  on  the  reading  a  good 
deal.  James  Glass,  the  other  reader  of  Irish  referred  to 
in  my  last  communication,  resides  beside  him.  In  the 
same  clochan  of  houses  lives  Gatreen  a  Vuirre  (Catherine 
Morrison)  and  her  brolher,  Glasmuilt  a  Muirre — i.e., 
Archy  Morrison — two  very  well  versed  in  local  lore  and 
language.  The  former  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Anderson, 
sang  two  songs  in  Gallic  for  me  in  sweet  style.  The 
latter,  too,  is  full  of  lore.  I  went  to  see  the  old  woman 
104  years  of  age  ;  but  she  was  in  hopeless  dotage,  far  ad- 
vanced  in  second  childhood,  and  so  I  did  not  succeed. 

Cunusgar  niAtc,  good  evening.  Ur\ÁcnonA,  evening, 
is  totally  unknown.  It  was  curious  to  hear  the  iron 
plough  called  a  Madda  sheisreac.  Something  alcin  to 
this  happens  in  cand\estic6,  milestone,  no  matter  of  what 
material  they  are  now  made. 

SeifneAc,  0'Reilly's  dict.  says,  a  plough,  a  plough  of 
sixhorses;  i.e.,  seisear-eac:  The  termination  eac,  in  a 
large  number  of  vvords,  does  not  at  all  mean  a  horse. 
The  ancient  Baile  Biatac  consisted  of  twelve  seisreacs ; 
hence  a  quarter  was  three  sheshracs.  Dr.  O'Donovan, 
F.  M.  III.,  p.  27,  malces  seidreaó  and  quarter  the  same. 
(End). 

(a)  rjocnÁn  and  eAnóg  are  said  in  Waterford. — Ed. 
G.J. 


[The  verbs  in  the  List  below  are  all  found  in  the  extract 
from  the  History  of  Edmond  0'Clery  in  this  issue  of 
Journal.] 

IRREGULAR  VERBS. 

Dr.  O'Donovan  prefers  to  call  them  defective  verbs — 
Ir.  Gr.,  p.  212.  See  also  pp.  170  and  179  of  this  work. 
Nearly  three  years  ago  Dr.  Hyde  remarked  that  things 
cannot  be  made  too  plain  for  Irish  students  ;  let  us,  then, 
malce  this  paper  as  plain  as  we  can,  for  some  very  difficult 
points  must  be  treated  in  it.  What  verbs  are  called  irre- 
gular  or  defective  ? 

A\\  •óún  cu  A11  T)oruir  ?  50  •oenrnn  t»o  'óúnAr.  -cV 
•oeinim-re  nÁn  ■óunAir.  In  the  second  and  third  persons 
sg.,  here,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  this  verb,  the  root  'oún  is 
plainly  seen,  and  no  other  root  is  found  in  any  part  of  it. 
This  verb  and  all  such  verbs  are  regular. 

"Oo  cuAró  ComÁr  cum  au  A011A15?  1r  ríoj\  50 
n-'oeAcAró  ;  a  •oein  ré  iiac  ivoeACAró.  In  none  of  these 
three  persons  is  the  root  ceit>,  go   (thou)  found,   and 
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besides  •oeACAró  differs  from  cuAró  in  form  ;  verbs  that 
thus  change  their  form  areirregular,  and  these  changed 
forms  are  said  to  be  in  the  subjunctive  mood.  In  a 
letter  from  Father  Keegan  in  this  issue  of  the 
Gaelic  fourna/,  he  writes  :  "  Dr.  Atldnson's  edition  of 
Keating's  "Three  Shafts  of  Death  "  appears  to  be  quite 
an  event  in  the  renaissance  of  Celtic  studies.  Every 
student  of  Irish  should  possess  that  invaluable  book,  and 
read,  re-read,  and  get  it  by  heart."  In  the  Appendix  to 
this  boolc,  Dr.  Atkinson  treats  almost  exhaustively  of 
these  irregular  verbs  ;  and  every  student  who  would  be 
an  Irish  scholar  must  make  himself  a  master  of  this 
Appendix.  Selections  from  this  Appendix,  with  addi- 
tional  remarks,  were  read  by  Dr.  Atldnson  as  a  paper 
before  the  R.  1.  Academy,  March  i^th,  1890.  Thispaper 
contains  matter  most  interesting  to  the  Irish  student.  To 
the  younger  students  taking  up  these  books  the  Gaelic 
foumal  will  try  to  render  assistance.  In  the  Journal  the 
former  work  will  be  denoted  by  the  letter  (a)  and  the 
latter  by  (/;). 

Such  forms  as  n-oeACAró,  referred  to  above  are  desig- 
nated  by  the  term  enclitic  by  Dr.  Athinson  :  "  By  enclitic, 
then,  is  meant  the  form  that  the  verb  assumes  when  it  is 
used  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  negatives,  ní,  hac, 
the  interrogative  An,  the  particle  50,  or  the  relative 
governed  by  a  preposition  [also  including  tm  and  later 
mÁ]  (b),  p.  417.  In  App.  (a),  p.  xix.,  of  "irregular 
verbs  "  it  is  said  :  "  The  verbs  treated  here  are  compound 
verbs,  whose  compound  nature  is  still  felt  deeply  or 
vaguely  .  .  •oobeip  ré,  'he  gives;'  but  111'  cabAÍn  ré, 
'  he  does  not  give.'  The  latter  form  has  the  stress  of  the 
voice  on  the  first  syllable  of  the  verb,  and  is  conveniently 
denoted  by  the  term  enclitic ;  .  .  the  other  I  prefer  to 
name  the  independent  form."  '  Enclitic,  a  word  or  parti- 
cle  so  united  to  another  as  to  seem  a  part  of  it ;  a  particle 
or  word  that  throws  the  accent  upon  the  former  syllable.' 
— Chambers's  Dictionary. 

The  termination  aiiii  of  verbsin  the  consuetudinal  pre- 
sent  tense,  Dr.  Atldnson  says  is  an  enclitic  termination. 
"  The  so-called  consuetudinal  present  does  not  serve  to 
express  one  iota  of  habit,  or  custom,  or  anything  else 
whatsoever  except  this  enclitic  position  .  .  and  we  must 
not  use  ít  except  in  this  enclitic  position,  and  that,  too,  in 
the  singular  second  and  third  person."  By  the  enclitic 
position  is  meant  in  immediate  connexion  with  111'  and  the 
oíher  words  given  above  :  cÁ,  where,  munA,  unless,  and 
perhaps  some  others  may  be  added  to  these.  CÁ  b-rmb 
ca  -ame?  Midnight  court.  1r  é  ah  c-Atn  e  munA 
n-t>eACAró  ré  éAimr,  'Jt  is  the  time  unless  it  has  gone  be- 
yond  it,'  an  old  CAomeA'ó. 

(i.)  "  In  Irish  there  is  NO  WORD  CORRESrONDING  TO 
the  english  'who'  or  'whom,'  unless  where  the 
'  whom '  is  governed  by  a  preposition,  as  An  nró  An  a 
•o-cnAÓcAtm  ré,  'the  subject  of  which  he  is  spealdng,' 
(b)  p.  426.  "  The  A  after  An  is  the  vowel  remnant  of  a 
pronominal  An,  the  final  n  of  which  manifests  itself  in 
the  eclipse  of  initial  consonants,  and  in  the  11  prefixed  to 
initial  vowels."  (b)  427.  That  is  to  say,  the  rel.  was  in 
old  Irish  An— which  did  eclipse  the  initials  of  the  con- 
sonants  after  it,  and  did  prefix  n— to  vowels  :  it  has 
dropped  the  n  ;  but  the  remnant  a  does  eclipse,  as  the 
An  did.     See  "  a  rel. pron."  in  the  vocabulary  (a). 

(2)  _"  But  when  the  tense  [after  thc  rel.  a]  is  a  past  tense, 
what  is  to  become  of  the  prefix  of  the  past,  viz.  t>o  (as 
in  t>o  buAil  ré,  '  he  struck  ')  ?  There  were  two  prefixes 
in  use  in  the  older  Irish  for  this  purpose  t>o  and  r\o  :  the 
latter  has  wholly  gone  out  of  modern  use,  save  in  the 
dependant  clause,  where  we  have  níor\  buAil  ré  [for  ni  ro 
bhuail  sej   gurt  buAiL  ré,  etc.  ;  this  remnant  '  r  '  assimi- 


lates  the  final  n  of  the  (prep. )  relative  to  itself  giving  as 
a  resultant  of  the  relative  and  the  post  prefix  a  form  &'\i, 
[for  a  (n)  +  r  (V)].  Here,  as  the  ro-prefix  causes  aspira- 
tion  of  the  initial  consonant  following,  the  eclipsing  that 
would  otherwise  attend  the  relative  is  necessarily 
stopped."  (b)  427.  The  meaning  is,  when  the  rel.  An 
after  a  prep.  and  no  the  sign  of  the  past  tense  come 
together,  the  11  and  the  ó  are  dropped,  and  the  remnant 
A'n  aspirates  the  initial  of  the  past  tense  of  the  reg.  verb. 
Dr.  Atkinson  repeats  that  neither  a  nor  t>o  nor  noc  is  a 
relative  pronoun  except  a  '  whom '  or  '  which  '  after  a 
prep.  ;  but  he  adds  in  vocabulary  at  foot  of  "  a,  rel.  pron." 
(a)  :  "  It  [a]  is  however  regularly  in  use  as  the  demonstra- 
tive  7-elative  ' id  quod,'  ["this  is  the  piurai  used  "]  as,  a 
•o-ca]\ía  •óíob,  '  all  of  them  that  he  met ' ;  a  b-rtnL  t>o 
piAiiAib,  '  all  that  there  is  of  pains ' ;  A'n  rgAipcAt) 
•o'Aimrir.  Lnm,  '  all  the  quantity  of  time  that  \ve  have 
squandered.' " 

This  demonstrative  relative  is  like  the  compd.  rel.  in 
English ;  it  sometimes  includes  two  nom.  cases,  some- 
times,  two  accus.  or  dative  cases,  and  sometimes,  a  nom. 
and  a  dat.  or  accus.  case  :  the  phrase  above  in  full  is, 
gur\  rhAr-b  a  t>-cai\La  •o'a  coiiiAin  t>íob  ;  the  dem.  rel.  is 
accus.  after  mAnb,  and  nom.  to  o-CArdA,  he  slew  all  of  them 
that  he  met.  In  the  History  of  E.  0'Cleary  in  the  Gaelic 
lournal,  Cleary's  son  is  called  rjAb  (or  rgAip)  a  b- 
ruAin,  he  spent  all  that  he  got,  a  includes  two  accusa- 
tives  governed  by  fgAip  and  b-pUAip.  The  vocabulary 
below  contains  words  and  phrases  exemplifying  the  rules 
and  remarks  of  Dr.  Atkinson  given  above.  John 
O'Neachtain,  from  whose  History  of  Edmond  0'Cleary, 
given  in  Gaelic  Jonrnal,  they  are  taken,  was  as  good  a 
writer  as  any  since  Keating.  I  do  not  think  any  word  or 
phrase  in  the  History  runs  counter  to  Dr.  Atldnson's 
remarks. 


VOCABULARY   NOTES,  ETC. 


1n-A 

b-fACA 


1  n-A 


j-cuaLa 
1  11-A 


(=1, 

\Pcrfei 


in,  and  a  which. 
rfect  tense  of    irreg.  verb.    cióim.      I   see : 
cnclitic   after  prep.    and   rel.  ;     eclipsed    by 
relative,  the  verb  being  irregular. 
=  as  above. 

Perft.  tense  of  irreg.  verb  cbunnm,  I  hear,  en- 
clitic.  as  b-pACA.  But  cu  aía  is  used  also  when 
not  an  enclitic  form,  as  t»o  cuaIa  me  ceob. 

!—  as  above. 
present  tense  of  irreg.   cit>im,  I   see ;   b- 
pAiceAtm  is  more  usual.    Aiin    enclitic, 
correct  2nd  person  sg. 
A'p     (  =  a,  demonstrative  rel.  'all  that ;'  includes  two 

■i       nc 


s     accusatives.    no,  sign  of  past  tense, 
[perft.  of  reg.  verb  CACAir>nii,  I  collect;  not  in 
dicts.     caic  me  A'n  cacai^\  tno  copA  A'r  mo 
Laiíia  niAih,  I  spent  all  that  my  feet  and  hands 
ever  collected. 
m&  fconjunction  takes  enclitic  in  2nd  sg. 

\pres..    tense   consuetudinal    or    enclitic. 
2nd  sg. 

•o'aj\    ("=  t>e,  of;  a,  allthose  whom  ;  ]\o,  as  above :  a  in- 
<     cludes  a  dat.  and  acc. 
ypcrf.  tense  of  i-eg.  verb  reucAim,  I  look  upon 


CACA1)\ 


ImcijeAim  cu 


peuc 


11 AC 


b-pUA1^\ 


not ;  takes<?«<-/Wfb-ruAi]\after  it;  pronounced 

nÁbefore  verbs  in  Munster. 
perf.   tense   of  irr.  verb   pAJAim,   I   find  :  in 

Munster  the  b  not   pronounced.     riu\i]\  is 

also   used   when   not   an   enclitic    form,    as 

ptiAi]\  111  e  cotiiAi|\le. 
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50  (that,  enclitic  after  it 

n-'oeAÓAi'o  \perf  of  irregular  verb  cerónn,  I  go  :   t>o 
cuAró  is  the  normal  perfect. 
■o'a  (—  t>e,  of;  a,  those  which,  a  demon ;  rel. 

<     incling.  dat.,  and  nom.  to  bAineann. 
m-bAineAnn  (pres.  tense,  enclitic,  prep.  and  rel,  3rd  sg. 

riAc  fas  before,  takes  enclitic 

o-ciubAncA  (cond.  mood,  2nd  sing. ;   clubuAmn,   ciu- 
bAuéA,  ciubuA'ó  pé. 

The  young  student  of  Irish  will  talce  special  notice  that 
before  the  perf.  tense  ofreg.  verbs  the  remnant  n  is  joined 
to  the  demonstrative  relative,  and  to  the  relative  after  a 
prep.  ;  but  in  no  other  position.  As  an  additional  exer- 
cise,  he  would  do  well  to  consult  Joyce's  Gr.,  p.  70  (c), 
and  p.  47,  par.  3  ;  andalso  Idiom  34,  p.  130. — Ed.  G.J. 


emshe  114  seAiAijhe. 

[This  is  the  rongh-draii'ht  of  the  copy  from  which  Mr. 
Williams  made  his  translation  of  the  "  Rfsing  of  the 
Moon."  The  copy  given  to  Mr.  Williams  was  somewhat 
better,  perhaps,  "  but  it  would  not  sing."  All  my  pre^ 
tensions  to  being  a  poet  resting  upon  these  lines,  I  thought 
it  a  pitv  to  let  them  perish  altogether.  As  in  the  rest  of 
this  issue  of  the  Journal,  I  make  no  correction.  How  the 
lines  at  the  end  were  lost,  I  do  not  know. — Ed.  G.f.] 


rn<MfeA'ó  'mr  t>Atn,  a  sheÁm  m  rtieAngAit, 

rÁic  x>o  lóeicni|*  cuJAmn  a  Leiú. 
InneorpAró  mé  pin  •otnc,  a  buACAiL  : — 

A'p  bí  a  LeACA  La^ca  ceic 
CÁ  'gAin  t>tb  óntnnjce  ah  ÓApcAom  : 

rAJAige  bú]\  n-Ainm  1  J-cóin  jAti  P51C  ; 
flí  puLÁin  iiá  pící'óe  beic  Le  óéiLe 

Amuig  le  h-einje  ua  JeAbAije. 

41111115  le  h-einje  nA  ^eAbAije, 
Amtnj;  Le  h-einge  ua  SeAbAige  ; 
11i  puLÁin  11A  pící'óe  beic  Le  céiLe, 
Amuig  Le  h-einje  ha  JeAlAije. 

IT. 

50  t>e  An  Áic,  a  SheÁm,  tmbAinc  pé, 

A  m-beic  conhcionoL  ua  b-peAn  Aun  ? 
Áic  Aiénro  •ounm  a]\aou  a  buACAiL, 

'Sah  c-peAn-Áic,  Laiíi  Leip  A11  AbAtn. 
po]\c  peAujAbA  A'o'  beuL  An  cotiiAncA, 

ponc  ua  b-peA]\  A]\  piubAÍ  ip  é  : 
'S  bí'óeAt)  t)o  pice  A]\  t>o  JuaLaiu 

Amuij;  Le  h-ei]\je  bin  11A  ]\Ae. 

A1111115  Le  h-einje  bÁn  nA  ]\Ae, 
Amuig  te  h-einge  bÁn  nA  ]\ao  ; 
bróeA'ó  tio  píce  A]A  t>o  juaLaiu, 
Amuig  Le  h-einje  bÁti  ha  ]\Ae. 


III. 
bhí  ua  lAocnA  A]\  peA'ó  ua  h-oróce 

45  pAi]\eAt>  Ann  jac  a  5  cmn-ctnje 
A'r  cporóe  jac  cneun-pin  tn'ob  A5  LéimneAc 

-A5  puiL  Le  ceAóc  nA  njeAL  foiLLp'je. 
O  beuL  50  beuL  t>o  cLumci  monbAn, 

CopmutL  Le  c]\onÁn  ua  m-bAn-ri ge 
A'r  bi  miLe  Lauu  aj  poiLLptuJAt) 

'Sah  n-gLeAun  Le  h-éinje  iia  JeAbAi  je. 

Athinj;  Le  h-ei]\je  ua  JeALAije, 
Amuig  Le  h-einge  ha  JeALAige  ; 
11t  puLÁm  tiA  pící-óe  beic  Le  céiLe, 
A111U15  Le  h-etnje  ha  JeALAt  je. 

IV. 

cIiaLL  Le  h-Air  tii  h-Aibne  ceoLiíiAine 

X)o  feAp  ■oub-fLuAJ  iia  b-reA)\  50  ceAnn, 
A  LAnn  An-t)oro  ^ac  pin,  'f  AuÁi]\t)e, 

bhí  au  jLa]'  meiuc.e  op  a  g-ceAnn. 
DÁp  t)'Á]\  n-Aimt)ib  A'f  t)o  Luóc'peiLL-beAnc, 

ponc  au  jLiAit)  Liut>AÍt>,  LiujAÍj, 
50  m-buAit>  T3tA  Imti  A'p  Letp  au  c-pAOi]\fe, 

VeucAÍt)  au  ]\Ae,  pút)  í,  pút>  í. 

■útnui 5  Le  h-éi]\je  ua  'geAlAije, 
-A111U15  Le  h-éinge  ua  JeALAtge  ; 
5om-buAit>"OiA  Lmn  A'pLeifAn  c-pAoinfe, 
-Amtng  Le  h-éinge  ua  JeALAije. 


bA  cnó'óA  a  t>-cnoro  Ain  pon  eineAnn, 
•4'p  bA  t>Án  t>oib  cmeAmuin  c)\uAt>, 

bLi At>Ain  au  t>ó  Ap  céut)  bA  LeuniuAp, 
5ró  ni  u-Á]\  Lnm  póp  a  LuAt>. 


THE  WEARIN'  O'  THE  GREEN. 

CútúX)  -dtl  5t-d1S. 

1. 
&   pÁro,   a    fcóir»,    aii    ^-cuAÍAir   pór'   50 

noeÁ|»nAO  Aicne  'f  otige 
5*xn  SeAnijióCj  beic  45  r;Á],  1  g-cjié  ii4Gi)ie<vnn 

l-'eAI'CA  C01Ó'  ? 

5<mi    lÁ   i>éit  PÁ011A15  CAÚA'ó,   ^aii   ointte 

^tAr  beic  '|i  VA^Ait 
-di|i  yeA]i  nó  riitiAoi — yúx>    é    A11    oti^é    aj' 

SA^fAIICv  AHÁtt  ! 

O  !  co.r<vó  tlAppe]i  UAnoi  "óaiii,   A'r  ]\u^  yé 

Ai]i  mó  tÁirh, 
"  Cia  'n  caoi,"  A]i  ré  "  b-rmt  6irie  bocc  ?  nó 

b-rtnt  rí  rór  oÁ  cjiaóaiíi  ?  " 
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"  Sí  An  cí]i  if  boicce,   cnÁfóce,  í   t)Á  b-fuit 

fAn  t)01TlAn  A1]t  fAt), 

5<\c  feAf  A'f  beAn  a  cAiceAf  £tAf  "°A  5" 

CfOCAÓ  fUAf  ^Afl  fCAt)." 

II. 
1TIÁ  'fé   'n    t>AC  acá  le   CACAt>,   a   iroeAU^ 

fuitceAÓ  f  ém, 
O !  cui]tfit>  ré  1  5-cuimne  t>innn  <\n  fuit  t>o 

t>ói|ic  iia  cném  ; 
Cuin  t>íoc,  m.An  rm,  An  c-SeAmfó^,  caic  uaic 

í,  acc  nÁ  fAoit 
Haó  g-cuinpt)  rí  a  ffeurhA  fíof  :  ní  h-eA^At 

•oí,  ní  bAoJAÍ. 
riuAiji  a  coifgreAf  t)tií;e  nA  SA^fAnnAÓ  An 

reun  ó  beic  aj  fÁf, 
íluAif  a  coifgfeÁf  f é  An  t>uitteAbAn  mf  An 

f  Arh]iAt>  ó  beic  gtAf , 
O,  bAinpt)  mé  An  c-SeAmfóg  t>e  mo  cÁibín 

An  tÁ  út>, 
Acc   teAnfAit»   mé,   te    con^nAt)    X)é    tao'n 

t)uitte  gtAf  50  f  út>. 


DE  OMNIBUS  REBUS. 


•'  Obsequium  amicos,  veritas  odium  parit." 

t)í  <vo'  ceAngA  biom  leac ;  ceit  An  fínmne  ;  ■oéAn 
co6n<xir  <xn  120  ceirxclín  pém  <v'r  beit>  cú  eti'oÁlAc. 

I  had  some  quotations  to  make  from  documents  in  my 
possession  illustrating  the  texts  above  ;  but  I  suspect  I 
must  defer  inserting  them  till  the  next,  or  some  other 
number  of  the  journal.  I  am  told  there  is  regularlv 
carried  between  the  R.I.A.  and  Molesworth-street  a  little 
bag,  like  that  described  by  the  former  editor  of  the  Irish- 
man.  This  bag  contains  certain  numbers  of  the  Gaelic 
Journal,  the  bogus  letter  of  our  late  secretary,  and  such 
documents.  Something  to  add  to  their  number  must 
henceforth  be  inserted  in  each  successive  issue  of  the 
Gaelic  Journal,  Some  of  the  papers  in  the  bag,  I  am 
told,  have  been  already  submitted  to  legal  scrutiny  ;  but, 
though  coming  very  near  the  bounds  of  being  libellous, 
any  action  against  them  would  be  pronounced  "  frivolous 
and  vexatious  ;"  and  to  cautious,  money-making  men, 
like  those  who  carry  thebag,  such  pronounce  nents  would 
be  very  unpleasant,  as  entailing  costs.  Nor  do  I  promise 
to  insert  anything  in  the  journal  henceforth,  but  such 
milk-and-water  things  as  have  heretofore  escaped  the 
meshes  of  the  law.  Nor  do  the  carriers  of  the  bag,  or  our 
late  secretary,  expect  I  will ;  but  hints  of  this  kind  may 
frighten  timid  persons  away.  Our^affairs  are,  moreover, 
prospering  so  well,  that  any  start  may  be  allowed  to  the 
whisperings  of  those  who  have  charge  of  the  bag — their 
day  will  come  in  due  time. 

The  readers  of  the  journal  will  recollect  that  six  months 


ago  I  was  left  with  the  Gaelic  Journal,  No.  34,  mangled 
in  my  hands  to  fill  up  the  deadly  breaches  made  on  it. 
I  had  not  officially  the  name  of  a  single  subscriber  to 
whom  I  could  send  the  journal,  nor  would  I   get  the 
names.     Of  course   I   had   no   money,  nor  did  I  know 
where  to  apply  for  it.     Could  any  situation  be  more  des- 
perate  ?     No  wonder  that  the  end  of  the  Gaelic  /otirnal 
was  pronounced  by  its  friends  to  have  come.     And  what 
is  the  position  now  ?    We  shall  see.     With  the  aid  of  a 
few  friends,  I  sought  out  in  Europe  and  America  for  the 
names  of  the  subscribers  to  the  journal.     The  breaches 
made  in  the  journal  were  repaired.     Nos.  34  and  35  have 
been  sent  to  the  subscribers,  and  the  whole  of  No.  36  has 
been  printed,  and  its  proofs  corrected,  with  the  exception 
of  this  article  that  I  am  now  writing.  There  have  been  sent 
to  subscribers  also  as  many  back  numbers  of  the  journal 
as  would  equal  the  circulation  of  34  or  35.     These  sub- 
scribers  had  been  wearied  in  asking  for  these  back  num- 
bers  for  years  without  any  notice  being  taken  of  their 
repeated  demands.    And  in  all  this  there  were  but  two 
disappointments,  instead  of  the  scores,  as  heretofore,  at 
each  issue.     And  not  only  has  the  matter  of  No.  36  been 
supplied,  but  there  have  been  crushed  out  of  it   papers 
by  Mr.  Ward  Killybegs,   by  Mr.  0'Leary,   Inches ;  by 
Mr.  Humphrey  Sullivan,   Mass.,   U.S.A. ;  and  by  Mr. 
Percy  Bushe  ;  papers  that  will  fill  a  portion  of  No.  37, 
which  number  will  certainly  be  in  the  hands  of  our  sub- 
scribers  before  the  end  of  November  (D.V.).     Such  is 
Celtic  vitality.     I  may  mention  here  that  No.  36  has 
been  delayed  by  painful  circumstances,  over  which  I  had 
no  control.     What  has  been  done  in  the  six  months  is 
proof  sufficient  that  a  single  individual,  who  has  a  will, 
can  do  the  work  of  editing  and  seeing  to  the  distribution 
of  the  journal,    and  replying  to   letters  that  require 
answers.     But,   as  was  said  in  the  two  last  issues,  my 
successor  must  be  paid  a  moderate  salary  for  his  labour. 
Friends  at  home  and  abroad  have  recommended  that  an 
appeal  should  be  made  to  the  lovers  of  the  old  tongue 
over  the  world  for  funds  to  pay  this  salary,  and  when  we 
have  our  affairs  regulated  fairly,  we  intend  following  this 
advice.     Very  probably  this  appeal  will  be  made  in  the 
next  issue  of  journal,  and  very  probably,  too,  I  may  be 
spared  as  a  cteAé  ceAn^ub,  to  conduct  the  journal  until 
a  person  is  ready  to  take  my  place.     To  choose  this  person 
will  be  a  matter  of  difficulty  and  of  danger  to  the  Gaelic 
Union.     As  soon  as  thé  old  S.  P.  I.  L.  had  announced 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  would  be  paid,  there 
were  instanter  three  candidates  started  for  the  situation, 
each  having  his  own  party  at  his  back,     Who  was  the 
fittest  person  was  never  once  asked  by  these  parties.  Who 
had  most  opportunities  of  obliging  the  electors  was  the 
question  aslced,  not  who  would  do  most  for  the  language. 
If  the  Gaelic Joumal  is  thought  worth  being  kept  alive, 
a  moderate  salary  must  be  paid  to  the  editor.     He  has  a 
good  deal  of  work  to  do  ;  but  he  has  to  bear  and  suffer 
much  more.     He  is  sure  of  the  enmity  of  any  doggerel 
writer   whose  compositions  he  cannot  insert  or  praise. 
Patriots,  urged  on  by  need,  or  greed,  or  vanity,  are  sure 
to  make  a  noise  about  him  ;  and  if  he  notices  their  false- 
hoods   or  dishonesty,  he  makes  them  deadly  enemies  ; 
and,  worse  still,  these  unselfish  patriots  are  able  to  con- 
vince  honest,  unsuspicious  people  that  they  have  been 
much  wronged  by  the  E.G.j .     At  best  his  task  is  thank- 
less,  and  it  may  bring  on  him  and  his  injury  and  loss. 
The  editor  has  also  to  lay  out  money,  more  or  less,  every 
day.     Since  September  [of  last  year,  friends  have  given 
me  £4  2s.  6d.  to  meet  this  outlay.     But  is  it  fair  that 
they  or  I    should  pay  for  a  cause  that  is  as    dear  to  a 
majority  of  our  subscribers  as  it  is  to  us  ? 
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The  readers  of  the  Journal  will  also  recollect  that  in 
No.  35  I  mentioned  the  names  of  those  whose  subscrip- 
tions  I  had  then  in  my  hands.  These  subscriptions, 
£3  is.,  have  been  since  handed  to  our  Treasurer  by  the 
Rev.  E.  0'Growney,  C.C.,  and  with  them  healsohanded 
in — 20S.  from  the  Rev.  Michael  Hickey,  P.P.,  of  the 
Scotch  Mission  ;  ios.  from  Mr.  John  Rogers,  Barrow-on- 
Furness  ;  ios.  from  Mr.  T.  B.  Higgins,  Boston,  Mass.  ; 
2s.  6d.  from  Mr.  P.  Murphy,  Derriana,  N.  S.  ;  and  20s. 
from  Captain  Thomas  D.  Norris,  New  York :  total, 
£6  3s-  6d. 

I  have  now  in  hands  £2  ios.,  received  from  Dr. 
Gumbleton  Daunt,  Brazil,  per  Mr.  John  O'Harte  ;  ios. 
from  the  Rev.  M.  Casey,  P.P.,  Kilrossanty ;  8s.  from 
Joseph  Cromien  and  T.  O'Brien,  New  York  ;  I2S.  6d. 
frorn  Mr.  T.  M'Sweeney,  Upton  Park,  Essex  ;  and  2s.  6d., 
a  crossed  P.O.  that  I  cannot  trace,  taken  out  at  Dun- 
manway:  ^4  3S. 

Within  the  year  I  had  previousIy  paid  :  from  Father 
Hickey  and  Mr.  H.  Brady,  another  pound  each  ;  from 
Mount  Melleray  and  Mount  St.  Joseph,  a  pound  each  ; 
from  Father  0'Growney,  Father  P.  Walsh,  Mr.  David 
Fitzgerald,  London ;  Mr.  Humphrey  Sullivan,  Mass., 
U.S.A.  ;  and  from  Father  P.  Power,  New  South  Wales, 
ios.  each  ;  from  Dr.  Kuno  Meyer,  Liverpool,  £1  is,  ; 
from  Mons.  H.  Gaidoz,  Paris,  5s  ;  from  Mr.  Thomas 
M'Mahon,  Indiana,  U.S.A.,  45.  2d.  ;  from  Mr.  P.  Car- 
mody  (for^two  members),  5S. ;  from  Mr,  John  Slattery, 
Limerick,  2s.  6d.  ;  and  from  Mr.  O'Connell,  St.  Patrick's 
Orphanage,  Cork,  2s.  6d. — £$  ios.  2d. 

The  sums  below  have  been  paid  during  the  year  to  the 
Treasurer,  or  to  Mr.  O.  Mulrenin  for  him  :  from  Mr.  S. 
J.  Barrett,  Mulick  House,  Drumsna,  ios.  ;  from  Mr. 
Tierney,  Argentine  Republic,  £1  19S.  id.  (in  part) ; 
from  Mr.  Thomas  Erly  and  Mr.  Patrick  Morrissey,  New 
York,  ios. ;  from  Mr.  P.  Barrett  and  Mr.  E.  0'Reilly, 
5s.  ;  from  Mr.  P.  J.  Crean,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  i6s. ;  from 
Messrs.  J.  O.  Sullivan,  Caherdaniel  ;  John  Dunne,  St. 
David's,  Fifeshire  ;  and  P.  O'Riordan,  Mill-street  (2s. 
6d.  each),  7s.  6d.;  from  Mr.  T.  0'Leary,  St.  Anne's 
llill,  £l  ;  from  pATirxaig  and  Dr.  Henry,  The  Cottaee, 
St.  Mary's,  Bray,  Kent  (ios.  each),  £1 ;  and  from  Mr. 
W.  Morrissey,  Clonmel,  5s. — £6  I2s.  yd. 

The  persons  named  in  the  list  below  have  paid,  but 
they  do  not  say  how  much  or  when  :  Mr.  J.  Lynch,  In- 
land  Revenue,  Bellast  ;  Rev.  W.  Rice,  P.P.,  Ladysbridge, 
Cork  ;  Very  Rev.  P.  Hill,  P.P.,  &c,  Roscarberry,  Cork ; 
Mr.  Mulkerin,  Rochdale  ;  Miss  Rose  Young,  Ballymena  ; 
Miss  H.  E.  Reynell.  Henrietta-street,  Dublin  ;  S.  S. 
Green,  the  Public  Library,  Worcester,  Mass. ;  Mr.  James 
Grace,  Lisnamrock,  N.S.  ;  and  Rev.  E.  D.  Cleaver. 

Of  my  own  recollection  I  do  know  that  Rev.  D.  B. 
Mulcahy,  P.P.,  M.R.I.A. ;  Mr.  Edmund  Mulcahy,  Kil- 
keany  ;  Mr.  Thomas  O'Flannaoile,  London  ;  Rev.  Joseph 
Moloney,  P.P.,  Roundstone  ;  Mr.  Percy  Bushe,  Rev.  E. 
Hogan,  S.J.  (for  self  and  Bollandists)  ;  Rev.  J.  E.  Nolan, 
O.D.C.,  and  S.  O'Brien,  Chicago,  for  himself  and  others, 
did  pay,  but  I  have  no  data. 

The  names  given  above  do  not  make  more  than  a  tenth 
of  the  subscribers.  It  is  plain  then  that  the  subscriptions 
received  in  any  one  year  since  I  have  taken  the  editorship 
of  the  journal,  would  more  than  pay  the  expense  of  print- 
ing  it,  &c,  twice  over.  And  the  same  might  be  said  of 
any  one  year  since  its  first  appearance.  In  No.  9  it  was 
announced  that  there  were  then  more  than  700  subscribers. 
The  subscription  was,  at  that  time,  and  long  after,  6s.  a 
year.  The  subscriptions  alone,  therefore,  made  ^210 
annually,  ^17  ios.  a  month.  At  that  time  the  donations 
amounted  to  three  times  their  present  amount.    It  is  plain, 


then,  that  some  persons  are  accountable  for  the  poverty  of 
the  Gaelic  fournal.  Whether  it  is  worth  while  following 
up  this  subject  we  will  see  hereafter.  But  one  thing  is  to 
be  clearly  understood,  viz.,  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Close  has 
been,  until  quite  recently,  at  least,  alvvays  a  loser  by  the 
journal. 

I  again  ask  for  the  names  pf  all  our  subscribers,  and  the 
amount  and  date  of  payment  of  such  subscriptions,  as  I 
do  not  already  know.  There  will  thus  be  very  few  disap- 
pointments  or  mistakes  ;  but  when  there  are  any,  let  them 
be  notified  to  me  at  once,  and  they  shall  be  rectified.  I 
do  particularly  request  that  payments  to  the  Gaelic  Union 
will  be  made  as  directed  in  notice  below.  From  time  to 
time  some  leading  member  of  our  Council  will  hand  into 
the  Treasurer  the  several  sums  received,  and  send  acknow- 
ledgmenfcs  for  them.  In  the  number  of  journal  next  after 
the  receipt  of  any  moneys  this  receipt  shall  be  announced. 

One  word  to  our  friends  of  the  S.P.I.L.  There  are  on 
your  Council  a  vast  array  of  names  ;  for  what  purpose  they 
serve  some  of  you  can  say.  Two  of  your  text-books  are 
a  scandal,  and  a  shame,  and  a  disgrace,  and  this  some  of 
you  know  as  well  as  I  do.  Why  not  get  them  corrected  ? 
While  there  was  any  danger  of  the  funds  running  short, 
your  Secretary  was  able  to  put  a  veto  on  the  expending 
of  any  portion  of  them.  Now  that  his  salary  is  safe,  you 
could  prevail  on  him  to  allow  the  faulty  books  to  be  cor- 
rected.  You  ought  also  to  forbid  bogus  reports  and  un- 
truthful  whisperings.  I  give  one  of  this  latter  class  to-day. 
It  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  'now  before  me,  dated  I4th 
May,  1884  :— 

"I  was  in  Dublin  last  week,  and  I  called  into  the 
R.  I.  Academy.  I  asked  the  writer  there  [<\n  r-gfvíb- 
neóirv]  '  How  is  Mr.  Fleming  ?'  'Oh,  he  is  dead,' 
replied  he.  '  Dead  !'  '  Yes,  indeed.'  'He  was  not 
dead  in  March,' I  rejoined.  '  He  has  been  dead  these 
three  months.'  'That  is  not  true,'  I  replied ;  'I  have 
heard  from  him  since.'  " 

Notwithstanding  his  cleverness,  the  f  grvibneóirt  could 
not  frame  any  excuse.  In  fact,  it  took  him  some  days 
to  invent  one.  It  was  this  :  There  was  a  Kerry  man, 
an  Irish  scholar,  in  Dublin  some  time  before  ;  but  he 
went  home  and  died,  and  the  fjrubiieóir*  thought  that 
it  washe  that  was  enquired  for.  His  name  was  Clifford  ; 
and  the  question  put  to  the  rj;iMbneóir\  was,  '  How  is 
Mr.  FlemingT  And  the  f5|\ibneóir\  knew  my  name 
and  myself  as  well  as  he  knows  the  President  of  the 
R.  I.  Academy. 

E.  G.  J. 
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ILLNESS  OF  MR.  JOHN  FLEMING. 

The  readers  of  the  Gaelic  Jour)ial  will 
learn  with  regret  that  the  Editor,  Mr.  John 
Fleming  has  been  unable  to  leave  his  bed,  at 
his  residence,  33  South  Frederick-street,  in 
this  city,  since  last  Christmas,  in  conse- 
quence  of  a  severe  attack  of  bronchitis  ;  but 
he  had  been  ailing  for  some  time  previously. 
An  affliction,  over  which  he  had  no  control, 
that  recently  befell  a  member  of  his  family, 
also  pressed  on  him  heavily.  These  cir- 
cumstances  account  for  this  number  of 
the  Journal  not  having  been  published 
before  now.  Friends  and  correspondents 
will  please  accept  these  few  remarks 
as  an  apology  for  not  having  received  re- 
plies  to  their  communicatitms,  as  his  health 
did  not  permit  him  to  read  or  write  even 
his  own  letters.  Mr.  Fleming  is,  however, 
gradually  improving  in  health,  and  it  is 
sincerely  hoped  that  he  will  be  soon  strong 
enough  again  to  resume  his  duties  as 
Editor.  Contributors  are  requested  to  for- 
ward  their  papers  as  early  as  possible  for 
the  next  issue. — P.  O'B. 


sr-Am  é<vómoinn  111  cteim$,  *oo 
iiem  se<\5<\m  m  né<\cr<\ni. 

11  a  bío-ó  eA^ÍA  o]\c,  A]\  éAomonn, 
•óÁ  ó]\UAi-óe  ]iAÓ[r]Ar  ré  o]im  ní  piqieACA 
mé  A^AO-rA.  -Ann  pti  00  1111C15  ré 
Aruf  níon  trÁ^  a  beAnnAcc  1  n-ionAt>  a 
■óéince  ;  A^ur  nío]\  ]'cat)  50  n-oeACAib 
ArceAC    1   X)-ceAÓ  00  bí    ai]\  bjuiAc    coitte 


]\om'ie  'p\n  m-beAÍAc:  Aru]'  rrí  b-pn\i]\  Ann 
•o'on  cme  "oaohiia  acc  .aoii  buACAitt  beAr, 
AiiiÁm  t)Á]\  "]liopunj:  cÁ  b-p.nl  beAn  a 
nje  ?  *Oo  pieA^Ain  A11  buAÓAilt  bo  1 
m-béA]itA-ir  copiiuit  50  UAib  rtAr  béA]\tA 
Ain — aj  ]\Át)  :  The  house  is  not  married 
to  any  woman.  To  any  woman,  a]\u,  a]\ 
éA-ómonn  !  Yes,  A]\-é  reAn.  But  where  is 
the  woman  that  uses  to  be  in  the  house  ? 
a]\  éA-ómonn.  She  is  gone  to  the  market, 
A]\  An  re<\]\  beA^.  What  market  ?  a]\ 
éA"ómonn.  The  market  of  Newford,  a]\ 
é-reAn.  A]\u,  what  market  is  that?  a]\ 
écvómonn.  Market  called  nuA-ó-Ac,  in  Irish, 
A]i  é-reAn.  What  business  had  she  there  ? 
A]i  ÓA-ómonn.  To  buy  trout  going,  a]\ 
é-reAU.  What's  that,  A]i  eAtj  11101111  ?  'Tis 
b]\eAcÁn,  in  Irish,  A]\  é-reAii.  <<\]ui,  how  is 
it  bjieACÁn  ?  A]i  éAÓmonn.  OjieAC  is  trout, 
and  VÁ5A11  (fÁn)  is  going,  A]1  au  yeA]i  beA^. 
Indeed,  so  it  is,  A]i  éAbmonn.  Where  is 
the  man  ofthe  house?  orwhat  is  hisname? 
A]i  éAbmonn.  Every  man  that  is  not  on 
the  house,  is  of,  a]\  é-reAii.  And  what  is 
the  name  of  the  man  in  the  house  ?  aj\ 
éA-ómonn.  It  is  yourself  should  have 
knowledge  upon  that,  aji  é-fean ;  for  you 
are  the  man  in  the  house.  But  who  is  the 
husband  of  the  woman  that  uses  to  be  in 
the  house?  a]\  éAbmonn.  Mandarlc,  from 
two  swan,  a]\  é-reAti.  <<\]ui,  what's  that  in 
Irish  ?  A]\  éAbmonn.  VeAP  "Oojica  o  T)ÁtA, 
A]i  é-]-eAH.      *Oo'n  -ouxbAt  b]\eur,  a^ao,  aji 
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éAt>monn.  And  is  he  your  father?  A]\ 
éA-ómonn.  I  have  no  knowledge  upon  that, 
a]\  é-pcAn  ;  but  it  is  knowledge  with  me 
that  he  is  married  to  my  mother.  1yyío]\ 
•omc  pn,  A]\  éAtmionn  ;  ói]i  if  c]iíoiia  ah 
teAnb  a  b-rufl  y\oy  a  aca]\  Ai$e.  But 
where  is  the  man  you  have  instead  of  a 
father  gone  ?  Be  me  soule  he  go  to  lcill 
man  for  monev.  (Citt  iíumiaií;  Amm  iu\ 
h-Áire.) 

1li     mó|i    5ii]\    f^AjV    aii    yocAt    ]\e    beut 


év\-ómoinn  vaoi  ah  ahi  a  b-fACAró  ye  ye&\\ 
món  rei]uce,  buit>e  a  ccacc  cum  aii  •oo]\ui],) 
Arur  rgiAn  L\n  yoU\  uu\  tÁnii  Aige,  A^ur 
a  Umiia  yóy  tÁn  yoU\ :  A^ur  é  caj\  eir  ceAÓc 
ó  peAnnAÓ  iiiai]\c  te  ha  cÁ]voAr  Cníorc. 
T>o  bí  aii  c-ó^tAÓ  cAm-ftnteAC,  yoy,  Aruy 
nío]\  túJAroe  ah  c-UAcbÁr  é.     T)o  cui]\  ah 

C-ATT1A]1C    ]-0,  A^U]'    11K\]\     A    t>llbA1]\C  A1l    btK\- 

ÓAitt  beA^,  his  íather  went  to  kill  man  for 

money,  a   teicio    pn     •o'uaiíiaui    A^;uy    *oo 

cjuc-eAgtA  1  ^-cporoe  ÓAtMiionin,  511  ]\  ]\\oit 

^aii  Aiii]\ur  5U|\Ab   ó   n'iAjibAt)   t>ume   éigm 

•oo  cÁnnc  An  yeA]\  mó]\,  nít>  vo  cug  A1]\  ru]\ 

yÓ5Ai]\    iiiu]\-oa]\,    mu]\t)A]\,   50  h-Áyo,  Ajur- 

nt|i  ]\ioc  'iia  bumne   <\nu\c,  a^u]%  aii    yeA]\ 

eite   aj    cponuvó    -AyceAÓ    rAn    t>o]\uy,   ai]\ 

mót>,  gu]\  ceitj  ÓAÓmonn,  ai]\  a  -óut  ahiac 

•00,  An  ye<\p  eite  ai]\  a  cÁ]t]\  Aiu\i]\t)e  Aguj' 

^u]\  fAoit  11Á]\  ói-oeAn  coitt  iu\  cuf\]\AC  t>o. 

•ún    reA]i    eite,    cgaha,  t>'ei]uj  50  p]\Ab, 

p]\íom    éAr^uró  'ha   yeA]\Mii,   a  pAvpuije  : 

CAt>  é  A11    OlAbAt  Ut)  ?        <\1111   ]"111  A  CÓ^bAlt  A 
C]\Í  11Ó     A    CeACA1]\    *0  0     ÓtoÓA    1110]\A,  £jA]\bA    1 

m-benin  a  b]\Aic,  t>o   teAn  yé  é-AÓmonn,  te 
h-inncinn,  t>Á  ni-bub    éit>i]\  teiy  é,   cjn'oc  a 

CU]\      A1]\      A      fAOJ^At.         -dÓC      11Í0]\     ]\Ug     A1]\ 

éAómonn  1  n-Á]ro  iu\  1  b-yÁiuvó  50  nÁimg 
A11  coitt. 


LITERAL  TRANSLATION  OF  E. 
O'CLEARV. 

"  Be  not  afraid,"  said  Edmond  ;  "how  hard 
soever  [the  world]  will  come  upon  me,  I 
will   not   stay  with  you."      ÍIc  tlien  went 


away,  not  offering  a  prayer  for  the  alms  he 
had  received  ;  and  he  did  not  tarry  until 
he  went  into  a  house  on  the  edge  of  a  wood 
before  him  on  the  way  ;  and  he  found  there 
only  one  little  boy  of  the  human  family,  of 
whom  he  enquired,  "  Where  is  the  woman  of 
the  house  ?"     The  boy  replied  in  English — 
it  would  appear  that  there  was  an  Engiish 
loek  upon  him — and  said  :  "  The  house  is 
not    mariied    to  any   woman."      "  To   any 
woman,  aroo?"  said  Edmond.  "  Yes,"  said 
he.     "  But  where  is  the  woman  that  uses  to 
be  in  the  house  ? "  asked  Edmond.     "  She 
is  go  pon  the  market,"  said  the  little  man. 
•' What  market?"  aslced  Edmond.     "  The 
market    of    New-ford,"    said    he.      "  What 
market    is    that,    aroo  ? "     said    Edmond. 
'  Market  callcd  tuuvó-AC,  in  Irish,"  said  he. 
'  What    business    had    she   there  ? "    said 
Edmond.     "  To  buy  trout  going,"  said  he. 
"What's    that?"    asked    Edmond.      " 'Tis 
b]\eACÁn  in  Irish,"  said  he.     "Aroo,  how  is 
it  b]\eACÁn  ? "    said   Edmond.     "  b]\eAc  is 
trout,  and  vajjaii  (yÁn)  is  going,"    said  the 
littleman.  "  Indeed,  so  it  is,"  said  Edmond. 
"  Where  is  the  man  of  the  house  ?  or  what 
is  his  name?"  said  Edmond.     "  Every  man 
that  is  not  on  the   house   is  off,"    said  he. 
"  And  what  is  the  name  of  the  man  in  the 
house  ?"    said    Edmond.      "  It   is  vourself 
that   should    have   hnowledge   upon  that," 
said  he,  "  for  vort  are  the  man  in  the  house." 
"  But  who   is   the   husband  of  the  woman 
that  uses  to  be  in  the  house?"  said  Edmond. 
"  Man    dark    from    two    swan,"    said     he. 
"  .Aroo,    what    is    that    in     Irish  ?"     said 
Edmond.    "  }-'>eAy-'ooycA,  Óo  "OÁtA,"  said  hc. 
"  Deuce   a  lie    you    have,"    said    Edmond. 
"And  is  he  your  fathcr  ?"    said   Edmond. 
"  I  have  no  knowledge  upon  that,"  said  hc; 
"  but  it  is  knowledge  with  me  that  hc   is 
married  to  my  mothcr."     "  True  for  you," 
said  Edmond ;  "  it  is  a  wise  child  that  ltnows 
its  father."     "  But  whcre   is   the   man   you 
have  instead  of  a  father  gone  ?''     "  Be  me 
soule,  he  go  to  kill  man  for  money  (Citt- 
1í1  A11A15)."     Scarcelv  had  the  word  gonc  out 
of  Edmond's  mouth,  before  he  saw  a  big 
vellow  dried-up  man  coming  towards  the 
door,  and  a  knife  full  of  blood  in  his  hand, 
and  his  hands  also  full  of  blood  ;  and  he 
after  coming  (he  had  just  come)  from  the 
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flaying  of  a  cow  belonging  to  his  gossip. 
The  man  was  squint-eyed,  too,  and  the 
terror  was  not  the  less  for  this.  His  ap- 
pearance,  added  to  what  thc  boy  had  said, 
that  his  father  had  gone  to  kiil  man  for 
money,  uid  put  such  dread  and  fright  into 
the  heart  of  Edmond,  that  he  thought  for 
certain  the  big  man  had  come  from  thc 
lcilling  of  some  one,  This  caused  him  to 
exclaim,  "  Murder,  murder,"  aloud,  and  to 
rush  out  like  a  torrent,  just  as'the  othcr 
was  stooping  in  the  door,  so  that  Edmond, 
in  his  going  out,  did  throw  the  other 
supine  ;  and  he  could  scarcely  trust  to 
wood  or  bog  to  protect  him. 

But  the  other  man  got  up  at  once  very 

quickly,  enquiring,  whatthed 1  is  that? 

Then  taldng  three  or  four  large  stones  in 
thc  skirt  of  his  coat,  he  followed  Edmond 
with  the  intention  of  putting  an  end  to  his 
life  if  he  could.  But  he  did  not  overtake 
Edmond,  up  hill  or  down  hill,  till  he 
reached  the  wood. 


[Tiiis  part  of  the  History  is  so  easy,  that  the  Vocabulary 
may  be  shoitened]. 

VOCABULARV,    NOTES,    ETC. 

As  in  last  issue  of  Gatlic  Journal,  (a)  signifies  Dr. 
Alkinson's  Three  Shafts  of  Death,  Vocabulary,  when 
page  not  specified,  and  (/')  the  paper  read  at  R.I.A.  by 
him. 

X)Á  (a)  wiih  adj.  in  compar. ,  ho.vever  ;  cruiAvóe,  hard, 
•00  n.ré  orvm,  however  hard  it  may  come  upon  me,  how- 
ever  distressed  I  may  be,  ní  ptn^eÁéá  (ruir\eocAi-ó)  me 
AgAc-rA  I  will  not  tarry  with  thee  ;  1  mop  y.  a  b.m  1.  & 
■óeirvce,  and  he  did  not  leave  his  blessing  in  the  place  of 
his  alms ;  and  he  did  not  stop.  50  11-0.  ArceAc  1  o-c.  00 
bt  An  b.c.n.'ran  m-b.— on  tne  border  of  a  wood  011  «the 
way  before.  ^uy  ní  b-p.  auii  oo'n  oine  o,  and  he  did 
not  find  there  ofthe  human  race  aóc,  A.b.b.A,  but  one 
little  boy  v>'Á\\  (oe,  a  r>o)  of  whom  he  asked  :  pofrnjig 
is  reg.,  and  perft.  tense.  ca  b-p.  b-A  (ah)  c.  where  is  the 
woman  (mistress)  of  the  house.  00  jt.au  b.b.  001  m-b. 
the  boy  answered  in  English. — 1r>  c-go  n.J.b.Aip,  \ery 
probablv,  there  was  an  English  lock  upon  him.  béA^lA  is 
a  language  :  colloqutally  ihe  English  language-gLAf 
béAp.LA  is  not  a  lock  made  in  England,  but  the  En 
speech.  The  meaning  is  that  the  boy  would  be  whipped 
for  spealdng  [rish.  He  may  have  ha  1  under  his  chin,  a 
tallv,  a  smail  bit  of  wood,  which  he  believed  wouhl  take 
a  notch  for  every  Iiish  word  utiered  by  the  wearer.  70 
years  ago,  it  was  worn  in  the  County  'of  Waterford  ;  40 
yéarslaterin  the  County  Galway,  a  few  miles  from  the 
city.  It  may  be  in  use  in  cemote  places  still.  Ijími  is 
woman  or  wife.  Neachtain  here  ridicules  the  ignorant, 
who  prefer  speakihg  in  English  rather  than  in  Irish  which 
they  understand.  Ile  also  ridicules  those  who  malce 
fanciíul  or  far-fetched  derivations.  11íia-o-ac  is  fair,  but 
bneAc  fAJAti  or  pán  is  not  Irish,     rjpeACÁii,   plaid  or 


checkered  cloth.    O  oaLa  froni  two  swans,  is  nunsense,  or 
rather  jargon.  O  oÁ  aLa. 

11  í  mór\,  scarcity,  hardly;  i;aoi  aj\  Atn,  before  the  timej 
tTAoi  1100LA15,  before  Christmas,  reiince  (reinjce)  dried» 
up  ;  peAnuAÓ  niAi^c,  flaying  a  cow  ;  cÁrvoAr  cmorc,  a 
gossip  ;  CAm-finLeAC,  squint-eyed  ;  btnnne,  a  torrent  ; 
cÁi\,  the  belly  ;  cÁ]\  Anairvoe,  supine ;  oioeAn,  in  the 
West=oion,  protection. 

CeAiiA,  pron.  hanna,  indeed,  íts  literal  meaning  ís, 
before  this  time  ;  a  ciu'  110  a  ccacai^  00  (oe)  cLoca  [ib] 
iiió)\A,  three  or  four  large  stones  (a),  particle,  (perhaps 
tlie  neuter  article)  used  to  express  the  abstract  numeral, 
a  •oó,  two,  a  c-|\í ,  a  ceACAiu."  (a).  We  cannot  say,  a  ciu' 
11  ó  a  ceACAir»  cLoca.  We  must  use  t>o  foe)  as  above,  or 
say  C]\1  110  ceiúpe  cLoca.  "It  [a]  does  nut  affect  the  initial 
following.  (<t)  i.e.,  the  consonant  after  &  i;  not  aspirated. 
t!ttt  it  is  aspirated  colloquiallvi  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  both  constructions  are  used  indifferently  ;  00 
bvoeAr-pa  aj  eifceAcc  Lé-p  u ai j\  nó  a  óó  110  a  crvi,  "  I 
was  listening  to  her  two  or  threehours  ;"  and  hence,  too, 
scribes  write  or  omit  the  particle  indifferentlv.  In  an  old 
copy  of  Keating  on  the  Mass,  I  find  in  the  fourteenth 
page  (octavo)  50  -o-ceArsr/Avóe-  a  t>ó  110  a  ci\í  •oo(-oe)iiA 
poi-jeugAib  00  bí  Aii\t)e,  that  two  or  three  of  the  smaller 
boughs  that  had  been  upon  it  (the  tree)  were  lopped  off. 

Eclipsis. — In  Irish.tlrvou  jAX),an  eclipsing,adarkening. 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal,  No.  36,  p.  61,  it  was 
said  the  rel.  a,  who,  which,  was,  in  old  Irish,  au,  which  did 
eclipse  the  initial  of  the  con^onant  following.  This  prin- 
ciple  is  so  interesting  that  we  would  beg  our  young  stu- 
dents  to  pay  particular  attention  to  what  is  here  written. 

They  all  know  that  n  of  the  prefix  con,  in  English 
words  becomes  m  before  b  as  combine  ;  it  remains  //  before 
d  an  1  g,  as  conluct,  congress  ;  it  is  dropped  before  exisf, 
eternal,  etc,  co-eternal ;  it  i-  assimilated  to  /,  m,  n,  r,  as 
co'lect,  command,  connect,  correct.  In  like  manner,  in 
Irish,  the  nasal  ;/  becomes  prefixed  to  words  though  reallv 
belonging  to  the  preceding  words.  Passions  and 
Homilies.  Vocabulary  n.  That  is  to  say,  words  ending  in 
n  in  old  Irish,  though  the  n  be  dropped  iu  modern  Irish, 
eclipse  the  following  word.  Wre  saw  this  iii  the  last 
journal  in  the  case  of  the  rel.  ah,  now  a.  This  old  Irish 
n  remains  n  before  vowels,  x>  and  5,  as  Ár>  u-Ai\Án  Á^\  11  • 
T)ia,  Á]\  ngonc  ;  it  becomes  111  before  b,  as  é\\  m-bórvo. 
It  disappears  before  the  remaining  consonants,  exceptthat 
before  c,  c.  p,  p,  it  practically  transforms  these  letters 
into  ■o,  5,  b,  and  b,  i.e.,  the  11  of  the  ol  l  Irish  word 
changes  c  to  x>,  etc,  as  Á;\  o-ceAc,  Á\\  5-cof,  Ár\  b-piAn, 
Á\\  b:peAnAnn.  See  the  letter  11  in  (a)  vocabulary.  Let 
the  reader  observe,  too,  that  the  letters  c,  c,  p,  r.  ara 
called  tenues,  thin  or  sharp  ;  and  that  by  being  eclipsed 
they  become  meJial,  or  sóft.  The  old  Irish  11,  also  before 
L,  m,  ii,  n,  is  said  to  become  assimilated  to  these  letters, 
respectively. 

If  the  reader  look  at  (a)  App.  p.  xxiw  foot-note  *,  he 
w '11  linl  :  "The  3rd.  sj.  pres.  enclitic  should  be  50  b- 
pAic,  oa  the  analogy  of  50  n-oéin,  butit  does  not  oocur" 
[in  the  c.b.gAn  b.]  During  this  week,  in  a  manuscriptof 
a  tract  o'.der  than  the  c.b.-,  I  have  met  the  word  : 
jióeAo  An  UAin  |*i  nAó  e!]\í;eAiin  Leii*.  Ajjuf  50  Ti-pAic 
jo  n-ocÁ,uiA  é  ca)\  coiiiAipLe,  if  aó')aL  ah  CfiÁó  cnovóe 
cuineAf  Ain;  but  now  that  he  does  not  succeed,  and  that 
s  he  had  acted  in  oppo-;ition  to  counsel,  it  givea 
him  greal  sadness  of  beart.  Will  thereaderexercisehim. 
self  by  comparing  the  words  in  this  sentenee  with  what 
i>  said  in  the  article  on  irregular  verbs  in  the  last  journ  \l. 
reader  will  also  recollect  that  all  the  terms  whieh 
now  cause  eclipsis  formerly  ended  in  n.  We  bave  seen 
this  in  a,  rel.  rJron/,  an  l  a,  their.     In  like  manner,  A]\, 
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buu.  our,  your,  were  ann,  bunrt  ;  50,  that  was  con  ;  na, 
of  ihe,  gcii.  plur..  was  nAn  ;  114  nún.  oí  the  secrets,  was 
written  nannún.  just  as  correct  is  for  «wect. 

N.B. — Somt-wíiere  in  the  journal,  I  corrected  0'Reilly 
forsayi,]»  that  eom  bjunnne  was  John  the  Baptist  ;  but 
in  the  Ms.  alluded  to  above,  I  find  G'Reillyhad  auth©rity 
for  what  hc  had  said.  In  this  Ms.  the  Confiteor  is  trans- 
lated  into  Irish,  and  John  the  Baptist  is  translated  eom 
brumine,  twice. — Ed.  G.J. 


POEM  OF  GEOFFREV  REATING'S. 


The  following  poem,  never  before  pub- 
lished,has  been  copied  from  a  MS.preserved 
in  the  Royal  IriSh  Academy.  The  poem 
is  quite  simple  ;  but  a  translation  is  added 
for  the  benefit  of  those  learning  the  lan- 
guage  — 

TM11    T)1ATM. 

Caoui  cú  rém,  a  ■óunie  boiéc, 

T)e  ÓAomeAX)  cáca  coir^  x)o  fúil, 

11 Á  cAoin  mjeAn,  11Á  caohi  iiiac, 

*0'a|i  cui]\eAx>  rÁ  b]\AC  1  n-úij\. 

Caoui,  A|t  x)-cúr,  00  peACAit)  rém,  5 

11ia  n-x>ut  1  ^-c]uaió  ooo'  copp, 

Caohi,  ó'r  éi^eAti  a  h-ioc, 

An  pÁir  rtiAi]\  Cníorc  A1]\  00  fon. 

Caoih  a]\  ^uÍAing  A]t  00  pcÁc 

C]\ío]x,  x)o  ceo.nn.u15  các  1  5-cnAnn,  10 

Caohi  ■A.'óá  tÁm'i  ir  &  x>Á  coir, 

'S  ^\  ó]\oix>e  x>o  rcoitc  aii  oaLÍ. 

1Iacaix>  các  ui  te  rÁ  reAÓ, 

11 Á  caohi  neAÓ  x>'a  ]\aóaix>  uaic  ; 

SeAÓ  A]\  teA^AX)  niAiii  1   5-cniAró  15 

1]'  "001156  xunc  cú  rém,  a  CJIUA15  ! 

A\\  cjtucuij  tÁiii  x>eAr  au  c-Saoij\, 

1oi]\  n'u-c,  iimAoi,  <x'y  piTl, 

1lí   b-ruit  A^Amn,  C]\uaj  nÁ  c]\eun, 

11ac  UAÓAró  UAinn  o'eu^  hia]\  rm,  20 

T)Á  b-rAicceÁ  a  n-x>eAÓAix>  uaic, 

111  aj\  ACÁ1X)  iia  rtuAtíj-ro  rinnn, 

Uaj\  5AÓ  neAÓ  x)'Á  n-x>eACAix>  1  5-quAró, 

X)o  CAomreÁ  cú  réin  A]\  x>-cti]\ 

A]\  ptéib   Sióm,  tÁ  iia  rtuAÍ;,  25 

Dux>  xnnbe  nÁ  5UAL  x>o  511  é, 

l);ró  nÁ]\  teAC,  510  h-Átumn,  x>o  c]uic, 

1llunA  5-CAomeAX)  cú  Abti]'  cú  i'ém, 

CeAÓCAijte  "Oé,  ó'r  é  au  DÁr, 

DÁ  ]\aiV)  onc-rA  'ua  cÁr  c]\uaix>,  30 


T)o  óéAnrAX)  cú  c'  AiifiteA]"  rém, 
-d'r  Auiite<\r  An  cé  X)0  cuaix> 
U]\uaj  rin,  a  boócÁm  gAn  céitt, 
T)Á  x^-cui^ceÁ  cú  rém  uia]\  'caoi, 
*Oo  téigreÁ  x>o  ÓAomeAX)  cáic, 
-A'f  X)o  béix>ceÁ  50  b]\Ác  A5  caol 

Caoiii. 


35 


Translation. 

Weep  thyself,  poor  (mortal)  man, 

From  the  weeping  of  others   checlc  thine 

eye; 
Weep  not  a  daughter,  weep  not  a  son, 
Of  (all)   who  have  been  placed    under   a 

covering  in  the  clay. 
Weep,  first,  thine  own  sins, 
Before  thy  body  goes  into  the  mould, 
Weep  (as  thou  must  pay  for  ít) 
The  Passion  Christ  suffered  for  thy  sake. 
Weep  all  that  on  thy  account 
Christ  suffered,  who  redeemed  all  on  the 

tree  ; 
Weep  o'er    His   two  hands,  and  His  two 

feet, 
And  His  heart  that  the  blind   (man)  did 

pierce. 
All  in  turn  shall  depart, 
Weep  not  anyone  who  shall  depart  from 

thee  ; 
Reyond  all  who  were  ever  laid  in  clay, 
Thou  thyself  are  more  a  grief  to  thee,  O 

wretched  mortal. 
(Of)  all  those  whom  the  right  hand  of  the 

Artificer  created, 
Whether  boy,  woman,  or  man, 
There  is  (not)  one  of  us,  weak  or  strong, 
Who  shall  not  depart  from  us  to  die  thus. 
If  thou  wert  to  see  (all)  who  have  departed 

from  thee, 
How  these  hosts  are  beneath  us  ; 
Beyond  all  those  who  have  gone  into  clav, 
Thou  wouldst  weep  thyself  first. 
On  Mount  Sion,  the  Day  of  the  Hosts, 
Thy  form  shall  be  blacker  than  the  coal  ; 
Thv  beauty   (Jit.  shape),    though    comelv, 

shall  be  a  shame  in  thine  eyes, 
If  thou  hast  not  wept  (over)  thyself  here. 
Since  Death  is  the  Messenger  of  God, 
If  he  has  been  a  hard  trouble  to  thee, 
Thou  wilt  have  done  harm  to  thyself, 
And  harm  to  him  who  has  departed. 
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A  pity  'tis,  O  vvretch  without  sense, 
If  thou  understood  thyself  as  thou  art, 
Thou  wouldst  cease  weeping  others, 
And  thou  wouldst  weep  for  aye. 

VVeep. 

NOTES. 

Line    2.  cáóa,  or  cáic,  gen.  of  cáó,  everyonc. 
Line  18.  pin,  as  usual,  for  dative  peAi\Aib. 
Line  25.  La  iia  fUiag,  i.e.,  the  Day  of  Judgment. 
Line  34.  caoi,  íor  acaoi,  O.I.  atai,  still  used  in  West 
Cork,  cÁnur  caoi  ?  —  cionnur  CÁ1]\. 

e.  o's. 

JOTTINGS. 

A  lady  correspondent  from  Antrim  sends  most  interest- 
ing  notes  on  the  Gaelic  spoken  in  the  Glens  there.  She 
notes  the  use  of  :— 

ConnAinrce,  for  compeArjAri.  C.  uiaic  innc  =  good 
evening. 

e|\f  Airoé  =  AcruiJATj  a  nt)é.  So  in  Meath,  e\\p  néin 
(  =  oróce  noirh  Ar\éir\?)  —  AcruigATj  anéin. 

Unje,  for  Lumge.  This  is  not  new  to  me.  In  Inis- 
hown,  5  between  vowels  is  aspirated,  v.g.,  rA§Ar\c 
pron.  syeartk,  and  ceaugA  pron.  tye-a. 

1lAib  pron.  rye  (roe  in  Aleath,  reh  in  Munster  generally). 

It  is  to  be  hoped  we  shall  hear  more  of  this  dialect, 
which  has  been  so  far  unrepresented  by  writers. 

I  really  think  I  have  come  upon  the  explanation  of  the 
word  101141111,  1  uaii,  so  constantly  heard  in  West  Con- 
nacht  and  in  theislands,  =  able.  CÁ  mé  1  hau  a  rJéAncA 
(or  é  ■óéAnAfj)  =  C15  I10111  a  fjéAUA'ó.  And  in  Donegal, 
cÁ  mé  1  n-imb  éfjéAUA-ó.  I  was  speaking  the  other  day  to 
a  man  from  Leitrim  (and,  by  the  way,  he  spoke  beautiful 
Gaelic,  and  we  have  no  Leitrim  Gaelist  in  the  movement), 
who  said  : — "  cua-oau  111  crxoroe,  Agur  bibeAOAn  m  nnb 
au  ctoijeAnn  a  bAmc  tjá  céiLe,"  =  were  ready  to,  on 
the  point  of,  i.e.,in  loncAib.  See  O'Donovan's  Supple- 
ment,  s.v.  loncAib.  We  can  easily  see  how  111  loncAib 
became  m  ionA,  and  then  111  aha  ;  as  1011A  lonAnn  has 
become  AHAim  in  the  spoken  language  of  the  West. 

VoiLéin.  Thisword,  used  in  Meath,  was  long  a  puzzle 
to  me.  |?UAin  ré  r.  =  he  got  ready.  But  a  short  time 
ago  I  heard  in  "$'  eAnn  SÁiLe,  near  Lough  Mask,  ruAip 
ré  rAoi  néirx,  and  evidently  this  is  the  real  word. 

e.  o's. 

ANECDOTA  FROM  IRISH  MSS. 


INMAEL  AND   INECEN. 

Book  of  Lecan,  p.  i66b,  2. 

Egerton  92,  fo.  i6b,  2,  partly  illegible. 

"Oia  ]\oibe  Cojuiiac  nu\c  -dupc  n'nc  Cumo 
cécÓACAig  1A|\  rumeAb  n-gpéine  1  Ueo.rii]  10.15 
11  a  pi'5,  co  r/ACAró  oÁ  mnÁi  ir  CÁ11111  octi]-  1]- 
cpucAi^e    ocup  if    Ve<\]i|t    mÁrii    ocup  oetb 

AOC0nOA1]\C      ]\ÍA1l'l.         Tlo     pAJAjNMTJ     CoptllAC 

oíb  :  "  Caiia]-  a  CAH^AbAp  ?"     '•  11  í   liAnr-A," 
A]\  piAO.    "  Ua]\  mui]\  ahaII  a  cpíÓAib  -<XU>An 


OCUp    A    CUACAlb    ^toipOI^,    OCU|-   00    ]'u'l    AU 

n-geitci  11-5^11101  pmo  pén.  Ocup  111 
-gAbAio  picctnpeAÓA  pmo  beop,  ocup  005111- 
niAro  upcoio  111  cac  hiao  a  n-^AbniAio.  Ro 
bícAiíjpem  oeic  ppí  mcettAi^i  pceo  1  n-dt- 
bAin."  "  Ció  iniA  cAii^AbAji  itte?"  o]\ 
Co]\iiiac.  "1lí1iAn]-A.  X)'  iti"5]ieim  iia  UeAn'i- 
]\ac  ron  cécnA  ocup  ooc'  ni5]\eim-]-i  rém," 
ot  piAO.  "  Catoi  bA]\  11-AnmAiroA?"  ot 
Co]uiiac.  "  1lí  1iaii]-a,"  ot  m  beAn  rA  neApA 
oó.  "InmAet  mo  Aintn-]-eA,"  ot  ]-í.  "1nn- 
e^eAn  1110  Amm-]-eA,"  ot  m  beAti  Aite.  "1-p 
^eip  rjAtn-p,"  A]\  Co]\iiiac,  "  neAÓ  1A]\  pum- 
eA-ó  n-5]\ém  o'  peip  iia  UeAiiipAC.  "1]-  Ai]\i 
CAH5AmA]\  aii  coi]-c  ]-o,"  A]\  ]-ÍAt),"  t)o  cott 
^eife  11  a  UeAn'i|\AC."  1]-  Aim  ]-m  oocuAoup 
rA  UeAiii]\Ai5  ocu]-  cac  Aen  A]t  a  m-beipeAt> 
liimAet,    t»o    beAiiAt)    meói]\    a    co]-    ocu]- 

At-tÁtll  t)íb  OCU]-  A  mAltjp  OCU]-  rAb]\At)A 
ÚACCAip   A  ]-Últ    OCU]-  A    ctÚ  A]'A.        CaÓ     TJtllIle 

a]\  a  m-bei]\eAt)  Ine^eAn  t>o  beAHAb  a 
cpoicmn  t>e  co  m-bo  niApb.  1n  caii  uiio]\o 
]\o  piAppAigeAÓ  cac  t)iA  céiti  cit>  •oobeneb 
rm,   "InniAet   ']-    -dnei^en  "   ot    ]-ív\t>.     Cró 

C]\A  ACC    ]\obAt)Uj\    ]-eACC     m-btlA"Ó11A     A]1    A1l 

i]\coit)  ]-m,  ocu]-  AOub]iAt)U]t  rju  Cojuhac  co 
ab]\Aioir  An  acaij-  céciiA  rAi]\,  mmA  At>]\v\t) 
oib-]-eom  ocu]-  mitiA  cpeioeú  ooha  ]-ecc 
n-oeAiimAib  ]\obAoti]\  1111  cac  nmÁi  oíb. 
" -c\]\  coniAi]\ci  111  ].-Í]\oía  ooóeAtb  nen'i  oaiii- 
]-a,"  ot  Co]\niAC,  "]\oniAib,  úai]\  1]-  é  pn 
rottAnmAi^e]-  neiii  ocu]-  CAtAn'i."  "1lí 
-peAcbAió  ouic  ]-m,"  A]\  ]-íao,  "úai[\  oobép- 
mAi]--ne  Aen]\e  omc,  C011Á  beic  acc  aó]\aó 

A]\]\ACC     OCU]-    ÍÓAt    A     1l-Cl]U110     Ó     ptHIO     CO 

b]\Ác,  mmA  oeAÓA-]-u  A]\  a  coiiiai]\ci  pn,  a 
1110  f]unc,  ACopmAic."     Vnnc. 

TRANSLATION. 

When  Cormac  Mac  Airt,  the  son  of  Conn 
of  the  Hundred  Battles,  was  in  Tara,  after 
the  setting  of  the  sun,  he  saw  two  women, 
the  most  beautiful  and  shapeliest,  the 
fairest  of  bosom  and  form  that  he  had  ever 
scen.  Cormac  asked  them  :  "  Whence  have 
ye  come  ?"  "  Not  hard  to  tell,"  said  they. 
"  Across  the  sea  from  the  lands  of  Alba, 
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and  from   the  people  of  Glastonbury,  and 
of  the  race  of  the  Flvers  of  the  Glen  are 
we,  and  fairy-hosts  are  no  match  for  us  ; 
and  \ve   \vork    mischíef  in  every  spot  on 
which  vve  scize.     We  have  destroycd  thirty 
of  the  chief  houses  in  Alba."     "  \Vhy  have 
ye  come  hither  ?"  said  Cormac.     "  Not  hard 
to  tell.     To  pcrsecute  thee  and  Tara,"  said 
they.      "  What    are    your    names?"    said 
Cormac.      "  Not    hard,"    said    the    woman 
that  was   nearest  to  him.    "  Inmacl  is  my 
name."     í{  Inécen   is    my   name,"  said  the 
other.     "  I  am   forbidden  by  a  geis"  saíd 
Cormac,  "  to  allow  anyonc  after  sunset  to 
come    to    the    feast    of  Tara."      "This    is 
\vhy  we  have  come  now,"  said  they,  "  to 
violate    the   geis    of    Tara."      Then    they 
went  into   Tara,  and  everyone  whom  thev 
met,   Inmael  would   cut   off  his  toes,    and 
his  fingers,    and    his    eye-brows,    and    the 
upper    lashes    of  his    eyes,  and   his    cars. 
Whomsoever  Inéccn  met,  she  would   tear 
off  his  skin,  so  that  he  died.     Now, -whcn 
everyone  would  ask  the  other  what  caused 
this,    they    said :    "  Inmael     and    Inécen." 
However,  they  weie   seven  vcars  working" 
that   mischief;    and  they  said  to   Cormac 
that   thev    would  put  the  same  brand  on 
him,    unless   he   would   worship  them,  and 
believe    in    the    seven    dcmons    that   were 
around  either  of  them.     "Inthe  safeíjuard 
of  the   true  God,   who  created  heaven   for 
me,"  said   Cormac,  "  before   you  ;  for  it  is 
He  who  rules  heaven  and  eartli."     "  Thou 
art    not    wrong    in    that,"  said  they ;  "  for 
we  should  have  given  one  time(?)  to  thec, 
so  that  therc  would  have  been  nothing  but 
worshipping  of  images   and  of  idols  in  Ire- 
land  henceforth  till  Doom,  if  thou  hadst  not 
put    thyself  under  that  safcguard,   O    iny 
venerable  Cormac." 


NOTE: 


.•5. 


Line  9.  Eg.  lias  00  p'l  n,v  ^eiLci  5LUIIH01.  The^e'Lci 
^Lnvoe  seem  tobe  identical  with  the  jemci  5^,11,°ei 
demoniac  beings.  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
heroic  tales  togeiher  with  ihe  boccÁiiAig,  bÁnÁtiAit;, 
and  cetinu  Aeóin. 

Line  10.  Eg.  has  m  jabAnn  fró  r\&  rrócAine  nmo. 
Cuine,  '  host,'  is  cognate  with  Gothic,  harjis  ;  Old 
EngL,  here  ;  Germ.,  Heer. 

Line  11.   For  a  n-jjAbtuAi'o,  Eg.  has  4  ciajiuaio. 

Line  18.  The  name  IntUAeL  is  formed  from  uiAeL,  now 
111  aoL,  bald,  blunt,  ahd  might  be  translated  by  "  the 
Lopper."'  Inécen  would  now  be  Anéic,eAn,  great 
need,  or  force. 

Line  25.  For  00  beaiiA'ó,  &c,  Lec.  hnsnocuiLceivoAO  co 
'ceiLe  cac  oen  au  a  in-bei|\eA,o  cobo  111  Aub. 

Line  30.  Eg.  has  110  pArvpAigceA  T>ib. 

Line  40.  feAcbAi'ó  (reAcmAro  Eg.),  error  is  cognate, 
according  to  Stolies,  with  fAic,  bad,  and  Lat.  sequior, 
worse.  it  occurs  in  the  Tripartite  Life,  p.  228,  25, 
and  in  Rev.  Celt.  IX.,  p.  4S0,  12.  Ef.  uierbAiT), 
1  feud.' 

CORRECTION. 

On  p.  56  of  this  volume,  noccogAim  should  have  been 
rendered  bv  Thce  1  choosc,  instead  of  To  Thee  Icall,  which 
would  have  been  UOCC05UA1111. 

KUNO  MEY"ER. 


Line  6.  For  c&nar  a  CAiijAbAjv  Lg  has  ca  uAbAip, 
where  have  ye  been  ? 

Line  7.  ALbA  or  aLvja,  in  old  Irish,  menns  Great 
Britain,  and  not  only  Scotland.  Thus,  Cormac  uses 
the  term  when  in  his  Glossary,  s.v.  Illtigéime,  he 
speahs  of  Glastonburv  as  situated  in  Alpa.  <\\.- 
bAiiAC  then  meant  oiiginally  any  inhabitant  of  Great 
Britain,  as  in  the  following  pas-age  (rom  the  "  I)ook 
of  Leinster  "  :— $aiLL  ocup  llomÁm,   Vjvvmc   ocur 

IPnéri    ocur    Lon^bAllVO   OCUf    AlbAUAIg    .1.    |'AXAin 

ocur  b|\t*ciu\i5  ocur  Cpuicnig;. 
Line  8.     5LA11-015  =  Gla^teing,  according  (o  William  of 
Malmesburv  the  eponvmus  of  GListonbury. 


•Ai]t  Cporóe  IIaoiííca  íorA. 
(Preached  on  the  Last  Sunday  of  June,  18S9.) 

-dnoiu  a  •óeA]\b]\ÁCAi]teACA  ah  ■oorimAc 
■oeigeAiiAÓ,  ajju}'  ah  tÁ  "oeijeAtiAc  -oe'n 
1l1eiceArii — 1111  C]\oui>e  IIaoiíica  Íoj-a.  "Oia 
h-Aome  po  •o'nncic;  CAjiumn,  aii  iiaoiíia'ó  tÁ 
x>é\y  *OiA]iX)Aoin  <\mnn,  bub  h-é  ^éite  aii 
C]\oi-óe  IIaoiíica  é,  rottArhúm  "oo  cui]\  au 
CAgtAi]'  A1]\  bun  cum  atjjwvó  A^ur  onói]\  x>o 

CAbA1]\C  T)0  Í0]'A  Cjn'oj'C    11K\]\    geAÍb    A1]\    A11 

5]iÁ"ó  UAcbÁ]\\c  ój'  meAt)on  vo  cuc^  Sé-veAii 
00'n  cme  t)AonA.  -cV^u]'  ní  h-é  ah  tÁ  ]-o 
An'iÁin  acá  ceA]XMÍ;ce  tei]"  ah  mncmn  rm 
^cu  auá  aii  HleiceArh  go  téi]i  "oeitce  ahiac 
ciiiii  50  ■o-CAi]'beÁnv/At>  C]tío]xuijce  1  ftije 
neAiii-coiceAnncA  a  h-u]i]iaiiii  a^u]-  a  "0-ceA]'- 
jpÁú  ■óo'n  TJía  -oo  cug  Atecéi"0]'in  'oejiiÁ'ó 
•óóib.  <\i]\  aii  AtJbAji  ]\\n  1]-  méinn  tioin 
beA^Án  roCAt  00  ]tÁb  tib  aivoui  A1]\  aii 
vottAn'iúm  vo. 

Anoir  cao  é  viiAmcAniÓAO  nó  bju'i;  ha  h- 

011Ó]1A     AgU]'     All      AC)]1AVÓ     A    Ctl^AHlAOIO     "00 

C]\oróe    ío]v\  ?      Cao    é    ah    cúiv    a    cf\oióe 

11A01Í1CA  A  Coí,A1J     A111AC    VeOC     A'r     A011     b^tt 

eite  oÁ  co]\]o  ]\ó  beAniunjce  ?    1r  oeniineAc, 
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a  t>ji.,  ^up  pu  5<s»c  bdtt  t>e  COpp  IIAOIÍICA 
íopA  At>]\At)  -oo  CAbáipc  "oo;  t)o  b]\íj  50  b- 
ruit  ati  Pocaí  píoppuibe  cÁCAi^ce  teip,  acc 
cá  ci'n]'Ái]\i  jce  te  oiiói]\  Aguf  a-ójwvó  pÁ  teic 
a  cAbAi]\c  •oÁ  cpoibe  iiia]\  ^up  b'é  rin 
puit)eAcÁn  a  íjpÁtJ  "oo'n  cme  t>AonA. 

O!  cía  h-é  A]\  réitnp  teir  mnpnc  c<vo  é 
■oouimeAcc  A^up  Aoipoe,  rAit>  A^up  rAippm- 
geAcc  aii  5|\At>  po?  Cía  h-é  a]\  réitnp  teip 
cúncAp  "oo  cAbAipc,   nó  Aicpip  t>o   beunAt) 

A1]\?       "PAt)  11AC  ]lAlb  rpiO]\A1t>  A1]\    ueAiii     11Á 

daoitoacc  Ai]i  CAt<Mi'i,  bí  aii  cpoibe  pm  ai]\ 
•óeAp^-tApAb  te  5]\Át)  "óúmn-ne.  11  i  ]\Aib 
bmn-juc  Aingit  yóy  A5  t)eun<yó  AoibneAp 
Aimp  ha  plACAip;  ni  pAib  ceAngA  iíia|\caiiiiac 
t>Á  tudr^At)  ró|"i  b-pA]\pcAp ;  ní  pAibpuAun 
rAi]\]\^e  11Á  geóm  eApA,  ^tAob  eAtt<Mg  ha 
ceiteAbA]\  ém  t)Á  5-ctoipcm  A1]\  CAtAin, 
nuAi]\  a  bí  Cpoibe  haoh'ica  íopA  tioncA  te 
piop-^pooó  bo'n  cine  t>AonA.  1p  píop  hac 
]\Aib  pé  póp  teAC-r-muij  t>e  ucc  a  aca]\ 
píoppuibe  acc  t)o  bi  piop,  Aige  CAt>  a  bí  te 
ceAcc.  Oí  óy  a  coiiiAip  ah  cpumne  t>o  bí 
te  ceAcc  ó  tAnii  a  acaj\  ;  bi  a  piop  Aige  ]\onii 
pé  cAt>  a  cuicreAt)  aiiiac  t)o'n  cpumne  pm — 
cAt)  é  A11  mí-Át)  t)o  ctocpAt)  A1]1.  ConnAi]\c 
Sé  Ai]\  aoii  CAob  An'iÁip  cpumne  Átumn 
gtó]\iiiA]\,  cpumne  uA]v\t,  Aoibmn,  Ap  a  b- 
■pA^At)  "Oia  a  tÁn  potÁip  A'p  ^tóipe;  acc 
ai]\  a\i  CAob  eite  comiAipc  Sé  ah  "ooiíiaii  x>e 
Anroeipe,  t)e  óoipipceAcc  Agup  t>e  peA- 
CAiiitAcc  ;  iia  cÁmce  t>e  cpeAcmpib  t>euncA 
'tiA  cop<xiiiAtAcc  pém  Agup  iAt)  tÁn  t>e  ■óoih\]' 

AgUf  t)e  t>0]\CAt>Ap  111A]\  geAtt  A1]\   t)Úl]\eACC 

a  5-cpoibe. 

U]\uaij  t>o  iu\  cpeACÚi]ub  ro  Agup  ronn 

A  pA0]\A1)  ;  CUIll  1At>  A  CA]\]\Umg  Ap  1Í)0]\CAt)Ap 
All   pOACAIX)  AJUp  A  t>-CAbA1]\CCA]\  11-A1f  CUIll 

iiiumceApti>Aip  T)é,  ip  pé  po  coppuij;  cporóe 
íopA  te  gpÁ-ó  píoppuróe.  11  i  ]\Aib  Sé  gAn  a 
pop  511  ]\  b'é  a  ^eobAt)  Sé  111  A]\  riu\ttAipc 
Aip  nÁ  nii-cuniAn  A^up  mí-buit>eACAp,  acc 
CAt>  cÁ  niopcpeipe  11  a  5]\Áii>  ?     Cuip  a\i  j]\Át> 

po  t)'piACAlb    A1]\    DA011ACC    t>0    ^tACAti),  AgUf 

cpoibe  "o'uttiiiu^At)  t>o  pém  tÁn  t>e 
c]\UAijn'iéit  A^up  t)e  t]\ócAi]\e;  tÁn  oe  pAD- 


pintmg  Agup  "oe  poigne  ;  c]\oit)e  pubAitceAÓ, 
cneApt>A  ;  cpoitie  t)o  peA^'eócAt)  biiAn  '11  a 
5]\Át>  cé  iiac  ]\Aib  te  rÁjAit  Ai^e  hia]\  ^e^tt 
A1]\  acc  niAptA;  c]\oit>e  "oo  beAnneócAt) 
Agur  t)o  n'iAicpeAt»  CAp  éir  a  beic  CA]\cuip- 
m^ce  iia  im tce  uai]\.  Oub  h-é  gpÁt)  1opA 
t>o  tAbAi]\  Ai]i  ron  Á]\  5-ceut)  aca]\  A^up  Áp 
5-ceut)  iíiaca]\  t)on  a,  a^u]"  t)o  C115  ^eAttn'iumc 
t>oib  50  5-cuppAiti)e  StÁnui5ceói]\  cuca  ; 
but>  li-é  aii  5]\Át>  ceumiA  *oo  pi^ne  eAt)A]\- 
5Uit>e  t)o'n  pAO^At  peACAn'iuit  A1]\  peAt> 
ceic]\e  n'ute  btiAt>Aii  50  t>-cÁnne  Sé  <J1]\  t)- 
CAtAn'i  ;  A^up  Anoip  A5  cúi]\tni5  t)o  ó  'n  a 
^tóijie,  A^up  A5  ^tACAti)  cuhia  t>Aont>A,  if 
eAt)  t>o  tei^eAnn  aii  c]\oit)e  haoh'ica  po  te 
5P<vo,  te  C]\ócAi]\e,  Agur  te  cpuAiíjméit.  1n 
tÁ]\  aii  cpoibe  pm  t)o  bi  cemne  coi^itce  Ap 
CA1111C  Sé  A1]\  CAtAm  cum  AtiiAmce.  ^5^]" 
<xnoip    t)A    ]\i]\ib     copnuireAnn     aciiuacah 

A^AIt)  11A  CAtlÍlAH.  Le  CeACC  Í0]"A  CA^AUI! 
tuAC^Ál]!  A1]\  A11    pAO^At.        <\t1    CÍ]\  t>0  bl   t)0- 

bpóiiAÓ  niA]\  ^eAtt  ai]\  ceó  A^ur  pniúic  aii 
peACAró,  beib  rí  tÁn  t>e  n'iei]\  ;  ah  CAtAih 
t)o  bí  'ha  b-rÁ]v\c  beró  yí  co]\Amuit. 
tionn'iA]\.  111  a]\  A11  tA]v\]\  t)o  p5ApAim  ío]"A 
Ai]\  ruAro  aii  tion'iAm — tA]"A]\  ceA]"-5]\At>  a 
ó]\oit>e  ]\ó  HAoiiicA — tei^eAnn  ré  aii  teAc-A- 
1i-oit>]\e  t)o  bi  t>Á  c]\umniU5At)  a]\  peAt)  ha 
1i-oit>ce  pAt)A  puAi]\e  acá,  Anoip  A5  ceAÓc 
cum  t)ei]\e;  cinpeAnn  ré  b]\i'5  511]"  nuAti)- 
beACA  mp  iia  c]\oibcib  a  bí  A5  t)ut  a  téi^, 
A^up  cA]\]\uni5eAnn  yé  cui^e  iAt>,  ni  50  1i- 
lomtÁn  te  11-A  coh'iacc  acc  50  li-Áiju^ce  te 
n-A  ceAnnpAÓc  a^u]'  te  h-a  cneA]XAcc. 
"OtAij'ib  A^ur  peícit)  con'i  miti'p  A'p  é 
aii  cíjeApnA,"  a  t)úb]\At>  1  5-cém,  acc 
Anoip  bju^'eAnn  ah  nntpeAcc  ]\\n  ahiac 
c]\i  pintib  "oaoha  A^up  tAb]\Aim  50 
pn-limn  c]\í  5tó]\cAib  50CA  1opA.  T)ub]\At> 
1      t>-CAi]\]\ni5i]\eAcc     50      m-beibeAt)      ah 

StÁHUI^CeÚip  p^ÍATTlAC  CA]\  ctAHHAlb    At)AlÍl, 

A^Uf  ^1101]^  cÁ  Aii  p^éin'i  ]mu  t>Á  poittpiu^At», 

AgUp     A5     pOlttpiUrA'Ó      A5AIO     11A     CAtn'lAH. 

Cin]\  Sé  cuniA  aii  temb  A1]\  pém  cum  ctAnn 

11A    lllAttACCA    t>0    btAt)AipCACC    CUI^e,    A^U]" 

ceit  Sé  a  ^tóipe   uaca    Aip    eA^tA  K\t>    a 
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pgAnjuijjAt)  uató.  ^gur  c^  1ÍA1^  ^eA11^ 
a]\iaiíi  iiia]\  An  teAiib  Io^a? — Corii  réirii  corii 
gteóice,  corii  mAireAc  mo-óriiA|\Ac,  *oo  bí  Se 
j;u]\  cA](]n.nri5  Sé  cuige  iia  qioróce  t>o 
cÁimc  t)Á  ionnrui  je  Azmr  tíoiiAt>A|\  té  1i- 
AtinrAÓc  vo.  Dax»  Ii-óah  cÁr  ceAtmA  ó 
'iiuai]\  a  bí  Sé  'ha  ye<\]\  05.     1lí  ]\Aib  At^e 

ACC  |X)CAt    t>0    L<xbA1]lC    A15    flUCVAt    "OO    C01f 

hia]\a  5A^1^ee  >r|uAi]\  le  ctoircm  <\  joca 
j;tuAir  ^cXprcot  1  n-x)iAj  -Appcoit  t>Á  teAn- 
mumc,  A^ur  a  pÁ^bÁit  jac  x»Á  ]\dib  aca 
'fAii  pAOJAt  1  ngnÁ'ó  a  beic  'ha  curoeAÓCA. 
^gur  ní  1i-iAt)  iia  1i-Appcoit  AriiÁm, 
acc  teAnAit)  iia  rtuAróce  é  ó  cacai]\  50 
cacai]\,  Agur  ceróro  ré  iia  "óém  ahiac  ah 
cptiAb  no  ApceAÓ  'pAti  b-rÁpAc  cum  ]uvóa]\c 

A  beiC  ACA  A1]\  AgUp  Ab]UA]\CAbmil-5to]\ACA 

*oo  ctop.  Co]\ca,  pÁjunjce,  eAtuijeAnn  Sé 
uaca  Agup  imcijeAnn  Sé  ApceAÓ  '|wn  b- 
riAÓAncur  uAigneAÓ,  acc  ah  t>|\eAini  t>o 
connAi]\c  110  t>o  ctop  A011  uai]\  AiiiÁm  é,  m  b- 
rAJAit)  é  teigion  Ar  a  |\At)A]\c  ;  teAHAit)  A^up 

pAJATO  AUIAC  A11U  |'0  pélll    é,  AgUp  rAIIAIt)  1  11- 

rocAi]\  jaii  cuniine  aca  Ai]\ceA^tAC  nÁmum- 
ci]\,  nÁ  ruim  aca  m  nib  A1]\  bic  acc  a  beic  'ha 
con'ituAt)A]\  beAiinuijce.  5A11  e  AC<^  bAite 
rém  uAigneAÓ,  1  n-roÓAi|\  cÁ  aii  pÁrAc 
compó]\t)Aiiiuit  CAicneAriiAC.  Leip  ah 
cneApcAÓc  t>o  gteurAnn  jac  beA]\c, 
ctAoibeAiin  Sé  jac  c]ioit>e,  Agu]'  CAjijiAn^Atin 
cui^e  iAt>  te  n-A  5]\Át>.     ^jup   A1]\   aii    a"ó- 

bA]\  ]'0,  11UA1]\,    A     ^tdC     Sé     CUIllA    -0A011A,  1f 

eAt)  t»o  ceAp  Sé  bAlt  pÁ  teic  m <\]\  lonAt) 

All    5]\At)  piH   t)0    CA1111C    Sé     A1]\     CAÍAIÍI     CUIll 

At)AncA.  -^ur  mA|i  t)o  j]\Át)ui5  Sé  ó  cúir 
ir  eAt>  t)o  j]\Át)eocAit)  Sé  50  t>ei]\e.  ^5^]' 
'iiuai]\  a  CA5A1111  aii  t>ei]\e  ir  eAt>  t»o 
CAirbeÁnAnn  cjioróe  1o]\x  50  li-Áijugce  a 
•óiti'eAÓc  Agup  a  caUiiacc.  AzÁ  Sé  cum 
imcijce  ca]\  Air  50  t>-cí  a  acai]\  ai]\  neArii, 
acc  ceApAim  rtige  rAtiAÓc  'ha|\  meAfg  A1]\ 
CAtArii.  Cui]\eAim  Sé  ai]\  bún  aii  IIaoiíi 
SÁc]\Amumc,  Agup  A11  rAii  imcijeAnn  Sé 
Agup  cogAim  i'UAr  a  ó|ioip  50  ronnriiA|i.  O  ! 
a  t>]\.,  mA  |:eucAniAoix)  ApceAC  1  5-c]\oit>e  Á]\ 
StÁnuijceó]\A,   111A   t)eunAmAoit)    iiiacciiaiíi 


A1]\  AU   5]\Át)  t)0   CU1]\  t)'pÍACAlb  A1]\    CÚ1]\tl115 

aiji  cAtAiri,  Agup  CAltip  Á]\  b-peAcuijeAt)  t)0 
CAor^At)  ;  iiia  couiieAt)AmAOit)  óp  coiíiai]\ 
Á]\  n-mcmne  ah  ]\At)A]\c  po — hiac  'Oé  ha 
n^tóijie  t)Á  iot)bAi]\c  rém  ai]\  c]\aihi  ha 
c]\oi]^e  1  ii5]\Át>  c]\eACUi]\it>e  peACAriiutA, 
mío-cuniAnnACA  t)o  fAO|\At)  ó  bÁp  fio]\- 
|\uit>e — po  ]\At>A]\c  iiac  b-VAiceAt>  a  teicéit) 
te  1i-ÁiteAÓc,  a'p  11  ac  b-reicreA|\  ;  ]\<\t)á]\c 
Aim    a   cit)ceA]\  5tói]\e  nA  'oia'óácca   A^up 

tÍ0111ÍlA|\ACC  11A  t)A011ACCA  A1111  A011  peA]\pA 
A1Í1A111  t)Á  pOlttriUJAt)  A1]\  CAtAril.     "^X^Up  All 

cé  t)0    ctoipeAiin   Ab]\Ait)  pé :    cai]\.    'dgnp 

CAgAt)  A11   Cé    A    b-rmt    CA|\C    A1]\.       A^Uf    A1l 

cé  A]\  mémn  tei]^  é,  gtACAt)  fé  uifge  ha 
beACA  1  nAi^^e."  * 


Dear  Editor, 

It  is  with  the  greatest  diffidence  I  send  you  this  attempt 
at  a  Iranslation  of  Card.  Newman's  sweet  poem,  "  Lead, 
kindly  light."  The  attempt  has  been  made  at  the  re- 
quest  of  a  friend — of  myself  I  would  scarcely  have  enter- 
tained  the  idea,  even  though  it  had  suggested  itself,  as  I 
instinctively  shrink  from  handling  the  thoughtsof  so  great 
a  niind,  and  so  beautiful  a  soul,  lest  I  should  spoil  them. 
Under  those  feelings  I  send  them  in  their  Gaelic  dress — 
you  judge  if  they  may  appear.  If  their  proper  place  is 
the  waste-basket,  the  intelligence  will  be  almost  a  relief  to 

The  Translator. 
ú  |votui|'  CneApcA  Caohii. 


<A    f'oUnp    cneApcA    caohíi,    ir   "oubAÓ    aii 
c-pUje, 

U]\eó]\uij  me  |'tÁn 
UÁ  'n  oróce  t)ub  A'p  "i^  ^  b-pAt>  ó  111'  c)\íc, 

U]\eó]\uij  me  ptÁn, 
Soittpij  mo  )\ót)  ré  coip,  ní  beAg  Uom  é, 
^Ati  cuitte  |\At>Ai]\c  50  t)-ciocrAp   ^eAttAt) 
'11  t^e. 

11. 
1lí  1i-AmtAt)  riieAp  nie  ]\íaiíi — nío]\  juitjeA]' 

gAC  C]\ÁC 

Úu  '111  c]\eó]\u5At)  ptÁn, 
1l1o  fUj;e  bAt)  riiémn  tiom  cogAt),  acc  'noip 
t)e  gtiAC, 

U]\eó]\uij  me  ptÁn, 
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X)&X)  ^uajac  yecX   mo    cpoiTJe,   <\y   LÁn    T>e 

bÁoir, 
5it>       eA^tt\c        b'uAb]\Ac — 11Á        cua]\cui^ 

btiAT>AiiCA  hi'aoi]\ 

III. 
j-"é  t/coiiiai]\c  'noir  te  cíah,  cÁmi   •oeniun  * 
beic  coitjó' 

<\  ni'  qieópu^ATJ  rLÁn, 
Ua]\    cu]1]\ac    A'r    iiióm,    caj\    boi]\ne    A'r 
niA-óm  50  •o-cí, 

D-reiceo'At)  aii  bÁn 
c\ig  b]\ifeAt>  A1]\  bÁ]\|\  ha  g-cnoc,  A'r  Aingit 

T)é 
c\  5Ai]\e  1,10111  te  rÁmne  ^eAÍ  ah  tAe. 


"  2  St.  Joséph's-terrace, 

"  Sandford-road,  Dublin, 

"  September,  1890. 

"  Dear  Mr.Flemjng, — Ienclosethedialoguebetween 
Death  and  the  Cripple,  as  recited  by  Bryan  Shaffery, 
formerly  a  native  of  Moynalty,  Countv  Meath,  and  now 
of  Stachallen  Bridge  in  tbat  county. 

"  This  dialogue  was  composed  by  a  poet  named  Patrick 
Tevlin,  who  lived  at  a  place  called  The  Cottage,  Billy- 
wood,  near  TJÍ05  iia  péirre,  about  half-a-mile  from  the 
town  of  Moynaky. 

"  Ile  was  himself  a  ciipple. 

"  If  you  can  find  room  íor  it  in  the  Gaelic  Journal,  I 
shall  feel  much  obliged. 

"  Very  sincerely  yours, 

"  CHARLES  PERCY  BUSHE." 

The  following  poem  and  notes,  contributed  by  Mr. 
Bushe  and  Mr.  Lloyd,  are  unique  in  a  manner.  They 
havebeen,  as  said,  taken  down  from  the  dictation  of  a 
man  who  had  been  for  a  long  time  withont  hearing  or 
speaking  Irish.  The  fragment  of  poetry  repeated  by  him 
for  Mr.  Lloyd  ismade  up  of  three  or  moresongs  common 
in  Waterford  in  my  time — one  of  them,  the  Jail  of 
CluAinmeAlA,  Clonmel,  in  Tipperary,  which  the  reciter 
thought  to  be  Clonmellon,  etc.  He  must  have  been  an 
antiquary  in  his  time.  The  contributors  are  young  Irish 
scholars  who  will  make  their  mark. 

CÓtílíUVÓ  1T011I    &X\    bc\S  -A5US    AW 

cLÁmíneac. 

><\ii  C :  U]\áciióiia  tioin   rém,  cahhc  aii  bÁr 
va  1110  t>ém ; 
'Huai]\  a  commc  me  a  euTjAii,  ó]\eAC- 
iiuig  me. 

*  T)eimin  is  pronounced  as  one  syllable  in  East  Munster. 
Here  is  an  alternative  form,  •oeirmn  being  pronounced 


as  two  syllables 


CÁim  •oenrnn  coióc' 
bheic  'm  cr\eór\U5<vó  fLán. 


Dí  a  cnÁn'iA  50  teu]\,   A]\   aii    ^-co]\]\ 

A'r  iatj   ^eu]\, 
Cui]\    re  rmt    m    m'euTjAii    niA]\  bA 

cAHAiTJe  e  ; 
5  tJí  a  pAcÍA  aj\  An  5eti]\,  5A11   ptnp'n 

50  p'o]\, 
tJí  a    bocA  'pA  priAOir  eu^pÁriiAtcA  ; 
'11uai]\   A  tj'aiíiai]\c   re   'n-iA]\,  TJ]\uro 


111 


e  uao  riA]\ 


'S^f      1,1vm      re     yeo]\c     5Ái]\e     bí 

ATJbALCA  ; 

Cui]\  re  5tó]\  Ar  a  ctéib  iiia]\  AmriuTJe 


ai]\  rtéib. 


10         t3í  cubA]\  te  11-A  pActAib  mei]\j:eAc', 
c\n  b  :  T3ubAi]\cre  te  mo  beut :  "  C'acu  5^tt 
cu  11  á  5<^e"óeAt, 
CAitbéAiiui^eAC,  llnroú,  nÁ  Ci]\iceAÓ  ; 
11Á    TJ-CACU15    cu    teip    aii     T)]\eAni 

yuAi]\  coi^e*]\  rAoi  cunn, 
*  *  *  bó  Ain-rpio|\Aic  ? 
1]'  mó]\   m'eAgLA  50  yío]i  50  bruit  ye 

rA]\A0]\, 

15  11a     mitce    ca]\c    pA]i     A15    reA"n- 

rpio]iAic." 
c\n  C  :  "  1r  ctÁi]\íneAÓ  mé  acá  1  n-Tjei]\eAT> 

1110  t^e, 
'5ur  ^1  111e  Te<x^  Ae]\eAc  eA]\]\AToeAc  ; 

v\lT3líl111l     Tj'A11     C-]'AOJAt    £J0    ]\Alb    111  e 
JA11    CU\LL, 

'5UT    ZA  A  V'°r  A5    111  ac    T)é    511 1\ 

bA]\]\Ai"óe  me  ; 
20         UÁ    A11    ceA^Arg    C]\ío]XAije    ajahi 

niA]\  bí  pe, 
CÁ]\  meAttAT)  te  biobtAiTJib  ^AttT)A 

me, 
Ca   ó]teiT)im    50  b-eu^   1    LeAbAji   1i- 

UArtA  iia  m-bjieug, 
50  p'nceAji  rAoi  cj\e  ']~a  caÍaiti  me, 
c\  bÁir  a  cÁ  CAot,  ^^eo  111  A]\  caic   me 

1110  fwo^At, 
25  Suitj    río]'    te   mo    CAob   50  5-cAic- 

eAiiium 
Ua]\]\U1115  11Á  -óó  Ar  mo   píopA  te  ]\ó, 
'^im  innpj;  mÁ'r  réi*oi]\  cÁ  ]iaca  me, 
1K\   AbAi]\   níoj'  mó;   a  teig  uaic  aii 

boJA, 
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'S     nÁ     tAbAi]\    tiom     50     riocT)A, 
reAj^AC, 
30         111  á  p5A]u\muirc  rém,  nÁ  bío-ó  pnn 
A5  bnmgeAn, 
Seo  thuc  1110  píopA,  '^ur  "oeans  e." 
&r\  b  :  "  1llAife-óéAnvAi-ó  me  roiipT),  nu\]\  ir 
x>eAr  tioin  "oo  ptéAT), 
^Iacvaix)    ine    cpéor    nu\|\    b'Aii<\ih 

Í10111  ; 
CAicpt)  me  coic  te  miine  g<\n  toóc, 
35  &  tAb<\in  50  "oeAp  Ae]\eAC  j;]\eAnnmA]\ 

tiom  ; 
1r  rAtDA  nnr'  a]\  ah  c-rAo^At,  a^  cuj\ 

CAltteACA  1  p^Aott, 

1|'  cú    A11    ceovo  mune   ]\iaiíi    a  cug 

cui]\eAX>  'óAifi, 
&  ctÁi]iínij  ctéib,  puit)  ríor  te  mo 

CAob, 

^eobAIT)    CÚ     rAT)-rAOJAt,    'f  ^    ^0^" 

nuijmi  cú." 

NOTES. 

Line    3.  A|\  ah  ^-cor^i,  quere  =  crooked  or  disjointed,  or 

on  edge?     50  Leu)\,  bare. 
Line    6.  LiocA  =  LeACA. 
Line    8.  reoi\c  =  rór>c. 
Line    9.  cLéib,  rLéib,  reclius  éLiAb,  pLiAb. 
Lines  13  and  26.  r.Á  =  no,  or.     coigeA^^cojAp.   bó  =  ó, 

from.     yAOi  cunii,  secretly. 
Line  18.  Aioiniin=AT)iiiAi  51111,    I    confess.     Pronounced 

as  if  eiT>im.     ,o'An='oo'n. 
Line  19.  bAr\r\Ai'óe,  an  ill-behaved  person. 
Lines  21,  22,  and  39.  óa,  ÓA'n=ní,  nior>. 
Line  21.  bíoblAit)ib  jjaLLoa,  pronounced  beeblee  golluv 

(foreign  bibles)  ? 
Lines  25  and  38.  ÉAob  =  cAoib.      caiccahiuih=caicca- 

muiT). 
Line  26.  Le  Vvó  =  Lev\Ac. 
Ljne  27.  niiipj  =  innir. 
Line  28.  a  Leij,  quere  acc  Leig  ? 
Line  30.  r5Ar\Aiiiuifc  =  p5A|\Ainuii". 
Line  31.  •óéAiij.-Ai'ó=T)éAni:AiT). 
Line  34.  coic,  a  smoke. 
Line  36.  1  fjAoLL,  in  terror. 
Line  13.  There  appear  to  be  some  words  wanting  after 

i-Aoi  cunn  to  complete  the  line  of  thc  quartain  ending 

1)0    A11irp10|\A1C. 


English  Metrical  Version  of  Death  and  the 
Cripple,  as  recited  by  Bryan  Shaffery. 


In  the  afternoon  late,  as  I  sat  on  my  seat, 
Death  from  a  dark  shade  did  visit  me  ; 

And  as  he  drew  near,  I  trembled  with  fear, 
His  ghastly  cold  sncer  did  frighten  me. 


His  bones  they  were  bare,  half  joints  here 
and  there, 

His  visage  was  pale  and  terrible  ; 
No  pencil  or  pen  could  picture  to  men 

An  object  so  grim  or  horrible. 

He  loudly  did  scream,  and  asked  me  my 
name, 
His  voice  it  was  fierce  and  terrible, 
"  Did  you,  I  say,  the  papal  obey, 

"  Or  Mahomet  the  pagan  heretich, 
"  Or  did  you  belong   to   the  steeple-house 
throng 
"  That  spends  all  their  days  in  jollity, 
"  At  ballrooms  and  plays,  the  saints  to  dis- 
praise, 
"  And  says  the  true  faith  is  idolatry  ?  " 

"  I'm  decrepid  and  grey  in  the  eve  of  my 
day, 
"  In  my  youth  I  was  rude  and  extrava- 
gant  ; 
"  My  folly  I  own,  to  vice  I  was  pronc; 

"111  mannered,  morose,  and  malevolent; 
"  Yet  my  faith  unstained,  I  always  retained 

"  I  hated  the  name  of  jollity, 
"  And  biblemen  grave,that  preach  todeceive 
"  I  gazed  on  as  Pluto's  sattélities  (satel- 
lites). 

"  Lank  Death,  do  not  frown,  but  sit  yourself 
down, 

"  Your  visage  seems  cold,  and  warm  it  ; 
'  My  pipe  it  is  full,  if  you'll  take  a  pull, 

"The  fire's  at  hand,  and  storm  it. 
"  Tell  me,  if  you  know,  to  what   region  1*11 

"  Or  will  I  have  calm  tranquillitv, 
"  If  I'm  not  prepared,  pray  let  me  be  spared, 
"  Kind  Sir,  and  surcease  hostility.'v 

Says  Death,  "  I  dcclare,  I'll  not  persevere, 
"  But  accept  of  vour  treat  and  smoke  with 
you; 
"  You  seem  without  guile,  you  cause  me  to 
smile, 
"I'll  detain  for  a  while  and  joke  with  you ; 
"  For  since  Eve  did  appear,  I'm  the  emblem 
of  fear, 
<:  No  one  but  thee  invited  me  ; 
"  Dear  Cripple,"   hc  cricd,  "  sit  down  by  my 
sidc, 
"  I  must  almost  give  time  in  spite  of  me." 
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Taken  down  from  the  recitation  of  Brian  Shaffery 
(bniAH  111  ac  SeAcpnAÍc)  of  Moynalty,  at  Staclcallen 
Bridge,  Co.  Meath,  by  J.  II.  Lloyd,  3rd  August,  1890  : 

Aw  \-&\ipn\\\  pmgit  |\o  ÓAn. 

Sai5"oiu|\  bocc  pngitme  caic  \-e<xl  cahiaiU, 

1  ngÁjvoA  An  |\íj  ; 
"OiAbvvt  pijm  AgAm  00  beu]\f.v\mn  aj\  cÁ]\ca 

t>i£e  ; 
1r  piA|\  AjCitt-Comne  cÁ  cuio  -oe  1110  iiium- 

ci]\  rém, 
OtÁc  bÁn  11  a  pnne  aj\  obAip  1110  jDÓrAt)  téi, 
Uv\b<\i]\  pgiAtA  buAini   cuicí    mÁ'r    nnnic  a 

pó^  in  e  a  beut, 
11ac  b-pórpAit>  nie  'noip  1    rnAji'   $-cuippt) 

piAO  111Ó]\-C]\ÓC)  téi. 

NOTES. 

póy&'ó,     recte    pór-CA,    fgiAl*  =  fgeulA,    óuicí,    pron. 

heclcee,  iiac,  pron.  11Á. 
buAnn  (wooim)=UAim.     So  also  ínOldlrish. 

inAr\'  =  11lAnA  =  11UmA. 

pAT»  is  here  pronounced  ye<\'o. 

CiLL-Chomue  is  said  to  be  in  Connaught,  but  perhaps  = 
CiLL-CliAnmij;e,  Kilkenny. 


411  unéi5úeoiii  110  (Mn. 

TJÁ  m-béróeAt>    píopA  pA"OA  geAt   AgAtTI    Ap 

cobAC  o'a  cu|\  mmonn 
Curo  móri  o'aii   uirge  beAÚA  'gur  bAijutte 

•óo'n  (o'aii)  tionn, 
beAbAit)  jtAp  tuACAi|\  te  1110  ]\úii   a  píneAt) 

A1111       *       *       * 

b'  yeÁ]\]i   tioni]*A  'nÁ    éi]\mn     'r    bíot>    rí 

potuijpcA  t)'Ó]\ 
50  m-béro   mo  |DÁ]\t>un    o   11A    l^^ce   a^aiii 

Agur  mé  inj-  An  111-bAite  A5  mo  rcóri, 
O  ]\mn    me    disartAit  \\-   50    CA|\|\A15-Ai|vc 

ACÁ  1110  C]\1Att, 

■A'r  1  b-p|\íorun    CtuAn'-llleAtA  cÁ   1110  teA- 

bAit)  te  btuvÓAm, 
Ca  n-A]\  biddy   11  Á  aj\  ITIéA'obA   11Á    A]\   aii 


c-sergeant  bí  m'Aijie, 

11Á       1l-A]\       11A      bÓCAlttí        bÁUA        "ÓéAHpAt) 

chargeAit  1c\y  ah  ngeAttAij, 

'SlAT)  "00  teAJpATJ  l'ÍOJ'  CÚipCJÁjVOA,  bAttAÍÚ 
bÁHA  50  CAtAlíl, 

'5lir  'o'ótpAt)  1110  ftÁmce  1  b-p]\ío]'un  CtuAii'- 
HleAtA  ; 


UÁ  oiteAn  1   n-éi]\mn  a  0-C15  reu|\  ai]\  50 

teo]', 
Ú15  cuireo^A   A1]\  Ajur  tuACAiji  beA^  05, 
A5  ibe  (?)  111  Aic  1Tlui|\e  nÁ  50  5-cui]\yit>  *Oia 

5AOC, 

^o  m-béit>mnre  m  mo|\ó-peA]\c  A]\  riióiiAró 
'11  c-]']\aic  bui'óe. 

NOTES. 

iiiiiiónti  (?)  (pron.  a  nyin),  in  it.  The  accent  is  on  the 
second  syllable,  LuACAip  recte  Luac)\a. 

Aiiii  (pron.  enn.) 

bío-ó  pí  (pr.  beetshee),  pijce  for  fujcib,  dat.  plur.  of  rd, 
king. 

v/oLuigpcA  (folleestha)  =  poltii§ce. 

ca  n-Ap  bhiddy,  it  isn't  on  Biddy,  &c.  Note  the  11  prefixed 
by  ca  to  Ap  bócAiLLí  =buACAiLLí  for  buACAiLLib. 

leAgpAt)  (pr.  lyécoo) 

ibe  (?),  praying,  begging.  Spelt  as  pronounced ;  not 
identified. 

111aic  (pron.  mack,  not  mick),  nÁ  =  no. 

111  mo  pó-feApc,  in  my  glory. 

Ap  iiiónAi-ó  aii  c-rpAic  buvóe  (pron.  er  woneen  thiah 
wee).  mónAi'ó  here  mustf  be  the  dativeof  móni,  as 
this  word  makesmóiiA'ó(monoo)  in  the  gen.  both  in 
Connaught  and  Meat.h.  Cf.  ceme,  gen.  cemeA'ó, 
dat.  ceniró  ;  ceAHjjA,  gen.  ceAngA'ó,  dat.  ceAngAit), 
p|\Aic  here  masc,  usually  fem. 

PeCUI.IAR  WORDS   OBTAINED   FRoM   B.  SHAFFERY 

(Moynalty). 

eAgApc    (eggurth),    a  haggard   (of  a  farmhouse),    AIso 

used  in  Connaught,  but  pron.  oggurth. 
bbóg  (blawg),  a  calf. 

bnógAC  (brawgá),  a  shoeler  (term  of  insult). 
bocAii    jAbAip   (bóclcan   góir),   a   buck-goat) ;    bocAme 

5AbAi]\  in  Connaught 
cUiApAH  (clooúsann),  astupid  girl ;  cUiAfÁn=an  earwig, 

Munster 
cLóioeog  (cla«idyog),  a  slovenlygirl,  aslut.     Cf.  pcLoit), 

flltli,  Coney's  Dict. 
cnoniAii  (crómann),  a  crow,     cof  cnouiAm,  crowsfoot, 

coldfoot,  or  coltsfoot ;  cfioniÁn  in  dicts.  =a  kite. 
ceAmmcc  (kannath)  =  ceAim<\c,  bujing. 
co\\\\,  the  e<lge  or  end  of  the  knuckíes  or  bones  appearing 

through   the   skin  :  bí    a   cháiíia  50   Leup,    Ap  ah 

g-co|\|\  a\-  iao  jeup,  CoiiinÁ'o. 
caoc,    stutlering  ;   ye&\\  caoc,  a  man  having  an  impedi- 

ment  in  his  speech. 
■oócLac  (dhawcla)  =t>ócAÚiLAÓ  ?      CAiLín  'oócLaí;  ve&y, 

a  terriblc  nice  girl. 
■015.  gi'ipe  of  a  ditch.     In  Connaught  0Í05A. 
v:<yilLv'eAc?  (fwelsha),  time,  leisure  :  cÁ  pAiLLfeAc  (?)  50 

Leop  A5A111,  I  have  plenty  of  time  ;  cf.  jtaiLL,  leisure, 

opportunity. 
jeAiiiAc  (gámáj,  blind  :   peAn   jeAniic,    beAn    ^eAinAC 

(yamá).     Cf.  geAHi-cAoc,   purblind  ;  geAtn-finLeAc, 

blear-eyed,  Concy's  dict. 
gÁnD  (gáídy  ),   father ;  acai|\  is   not  used  in  Meath,    he 

says.     1f  111  aic  a'  5Á1X>  e,  he's   a  good  father  (not 

oáit),  as  in  dicts.). 
£aLa]\  ImeAc,  smallpox. 
5]\Aec    (grayh),    want,  nced  :  ní'L  gnAec  ajaiii  Lei|*,  I 

don't  want  it. 
Lioca,  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  bones  near  the  upper  lip. 
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Lomcin,  a  churndash.     This  is  used  in  Munster  also  ;  but 

cldbAipe,  in  Connaught ;  cf.  Lomro,  Coney's  dict. 
iiiaLa]\c  (móllurth),  a  drake.     Is  this  the  origin  oí  Eng, 

"  mallard,"  a  wild    drake  ;  and  is  ir,  not  the    same 

word   as   mÁrvoAL,  or   bÁ]\t>AL,    of  other  districts? 

111aLa]\c  riAtJAm,  a  mallard. 
neAncoj  caoc  (nyanthóg  chweech),  bastard  nettle. 
rócAnAn  bneAC,  variegated  thistle. 
pr\éACA    (piraythíí)    a    potato ;   cf.    Muns.    p]\ÁcA.     In 

Connaught  f  aca. 
CAm  ?  (hom,  hám),  give  me  :  cahi  ah  eoóAi]\  ]-m  Ay  x>o 

LÁim  (hom  á  nyohur  shin  ess  dhú  láív)  ;  éAm  x>o 

LÁm  (hám  dhíi  láv).     Is  this  a  contraction  of  cAbAir» 

"ÓAm  ? 
cAin  (hom)  cahiaLL  x>'&r\  ]\áca,  give  me  a  loan  of  the  rake. 
rÁcrttligce      (sahree),     tired,     weary  ;     cui]\reAc  =  dry 

(thirsty).  ' 
geA]\]\An  =  a  horse  (in  general),     cApALL  =  a  mare.     So 

also  in  N.  Connaught. 
p]\AróeAn,  hurry  :    cÁ  p]\AróeAn  or\m=cÁ  •oeipn  0]\m 

(Connaught),  ca  -oéicneA]-  o]\tn  (Munster). 

Attenuations. 

boit>]\eAt)  (bwayroo)  for  bo,ó]\A'ó. 

Ai-oiiinn  (édyím)  for  AtmiAim. 

coigeA]\  (keggar)  for  coja]\. 

■015  (d'^eeg)  for  •0105 a. 

oneAth  (t^innoo)  for  ■oéAnAtii.  (imperative  cme(  =  t>éiii), 

as  cme  mA]\  t>ei]\eAr  tne,  Abai]\  111  A]\  t>ubAi]\c  me, 

^Lac  mo  cotiiAi]\Le,  'r  ir  Leo]\  rm). 
commc  (hinnich)  for  connAic. 

PECULIARITIES    OF    PRONUNCIATION, 

A  slight  w  sound  iá  heard  after  b  and  111,  when  before  a 

broad  vowel  ;    as  bÁr  =  b\\ás,   a]\  bÁLL  =  er  bwaúl, 

mÁcAi]\  =  mwár,    &c.      Also    after   p,   when  before 

diphthongs  like  ao,  01,  &c.  ;  as  rAobA]\  =  fweewúr, 

]roijit)  =  f\vaydh. 
edbeforer,  5  (c)  =  e  in  met  ;  as  meA]-,  t>eA]-,  reA^AL, 

eAgLA,  eAgA]\c. 
eA  before  6c,  t),  ]\,  11,  nj,  c  =  a  in  hat ;  as  reA]\,  ceA]\c, 

gLeAnn,  reAnjjAn,  beAn,  neAncog, ceAnc,A, ceAcc 

(tháth),  reAcc  (sháth),  reAt)j;AiL,  LeAC. 
eA   sometimes  =  o  in  hot ;    as  reAL,  t)]\eAin,  eA  =  íi   in 

LeAbAit)  (lyubbee). 
ó  =  au  in  haul  ;  ó]\,  póg,  pór,  &c. ;  but  ó  =  oa  in  boat  in 

mó]\,  c]\ÁcnótiA,  CÓ15,  bómne,  bócAiLL. 
Ainin,  name,  is  pronounced  "irrim,"  AnAm,  soul,  =  ántím, 

Ai]\e=  éryá  or  ííryá. 
]reAt>5AiL  =  fádhél,  grvÁjjJAiL,  cackling,  =gragál. 
Ab=o;  as   JAbA]\  (góiír),  &c.     But  Aih  =  ouin  rout ;  as 

rAihr\At),    t)AiiirAti,    &c.    Ab    or  Arh  final  —  00,  as 

LeAnAb,  ]\iArh,  At>  final  — 00. 
me,  I,  and  re,  he,   before  vowels  =  mé,  ré  ;  but  before 

consonants,  or  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  are  pro- 

nounced  má;  shá. 
é  (he,  him),  generally  is  pronounced  á  ;  as  ir  mó]\  A11 

reA]\  e  (á). 
The  prepositions  are  shortened  before  the  article  or  posses- 

sive  pronouns ;  as  o  ha  ]\ijce,  ra  mo  oém,  Le  ha 

V-iacLa. 

Phrases. 

!cá  me  nuL  ruar  *n  cnoc  (tha  ma  gúl  soos  ii  crock), 
I  am  going  up  the  hill. 
ca  ine  t>uL  ríor  An  gLeAtin,  I  am  going  doivn  the  hill. 
cei]\ij  fúgAc  coireAó  caLLaij  is  used  to  set  off  horses 

when  in  gear  for  ploughing. 
coireAó  (husha)="  the  leader"  or  horse  directly  in  front 
of  the  ploughman,  who  sits  at  the  left-hand  side  of 
theplough.    Cf.  cor-Aó,  beginning? 


caLLai  j  =  the  far  horse  from  the  plcuglnnan.     Cf.  caLL, 

beyond,  yonder  ?' 
ceimj  fúgAc   (pron.  herree    hooga)    "  go  on "   (q.    go 

briskly),  ceir\i5  =  éi]\ig,  f-Ú5Ac  =  j;o  rúj;Ac  ;  but  per- 

haps  cet]\i  j  cujAtb  ? 
ca  Ati  f:eA]\cAinn  beAg  a']-  t)0  beic  ]\éró,    the  rain  is 

nearly  over. 
nÁ  bi  t>o  mo  boít)]\eAt)  (wayroo),  don't  be  bothering  me. 
50  t)écÁA]\mu]\  (  =  bti]\)  n-Ai]\e  Annpn  ?     What  are  you 

about  there  ? 
cÁ  rAobA]\  ceA]\c  mncí  (inshee)  Atiotr,   there's  a  good 

whettening  in  her  now  (said  of  rci  aii,  a  knife). 

•  Names  of  Places. 

Aohaó  11A  h-Oib]\e,  the  Fair  of  Nobber. 

,,         CiLLe  CaLcaij,         ,,       ,,     Bailieboto'. 

,,         11  a  CAb]\Aije,  ,,       ,,     Kingscourt. 

,,         CiLLe  mlungneAtin  ,,       ,,     Ivilmainham. 
'HuAnh  (nooav),  Navan;  Aohac  ah  IIahíi  (eená  in  ooav), 

the  Fair  of  Navan. 
CeAnnAt)Ar  mór\  114  mróe,  Kclls. 
SeAti-cAirLeÁn,  Oldcastle. 
C]\o]-a-caoL,  Crossakeel. 
■0]\oiceAc  (pron.  dhrayth),  Drogheda. 
OeuL-ÁcA-buróe  (  =  bLeÁ-bui),  Athboy. 
CAiLceAti  ipron.  theltyan),  Teltown. 
bei]\t)pni  (Berginny)  beAg  11A  rpíonAii,  Virginia. 
■Or\uim-itiio]-cLuinn  (pron.    dhrem-inisclin),    Dromislún, 

Co.   Louth,  and  Dromiskin,  Co.  Meath. 
SeA]\cog,  Shercock). 

cLuAin-nieALA  (pron.  clunn-molla),  Clonmellon. 
Ctioc  114  bÁ]\t>A  (crock  na  wárdha),  the  Hill  of  WarJ. 
bónme,  the  river  Boyne. 


&x\  ue^n^ú  5<\e-óil5e  &  5-c<\ú 

Clt1<\111  u<MRb. 

1]'    i    rco    <\n    ceAn^A    00    Iaoaijí    bjtuvn 

Dónonhe, 
v\i]\  111A5  CIuahi  UAi]ib  a  tÁ]i  a  j-tóigce, 
"O'^jraoJAio  ré   cjioj'  Cjtíojx'nnA  cté-tÁnr! 

l'Ó^AnCA, 

águr    ohoai]ic  jeAbrAO  bÁr  a  5-cÁr  co 
gtojin'iA]). 

"Oo  Iaoai]i  A]vír  50  b]iío5iiiA]\  cneA^^oA, 
1n  ra  ceAii^A  binn  t>o  bi  rAoi  ceAimA]', 
&  ctAróeAih   'miA  óeAr-t-Ánh   50  h-A]ro  00 

CA]1]\A1115, 

ílí  beró  1110  ]\ijeAcc  50  b]\Ác  vaoi  cÁi]i  A15 
T)AnAi]\. 

•O'  f]ieA5A]\  nA  c]\ém  a  ngAeóitge  blAroA, 
0]\Ainn    ní't    bAo^At     rAoi    -oo     ]iéim    'r 

ceAnnAf, 
'Peuc  pn  eoJAin  n'iói]\  ^obuAn  'niiA  reArAih, 

415    V0]1A1     A]1    A11     A111    A    11A1Í1AO    t>0    C]\eAf- 

SAinc 
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A  ivoeoj-tAoi  ÓUA1-Ó  1A]1  m-buAró  au  caca, 
-<Ai]i    a    ^tuAmnib    uAirte   5A11    buAi]\c    no 

veArs» 

1f  "ouic-ri  ah  buróeAÓA]*  50  téi]\  a  ^\caij\, 
O  cÁ  1110  cí]i-ri  ]MO]i   cu^a'o  rém   bei]t  111' 

AflAm. 

X)o  có^  TDtA  aij\  a  i?ocAb  50  1i-obAnn  An  ni'5, 
5o]TtAiceA]'  nAngftÁr  ^oh-Áno  'nnAjtíjeACC, 
*\  meAfg   n*  n-úmr^eAt,   iia   n-<Aprcot,   ha 

n  Aoníi, 

v\  j-cajia'oa]'   1Í1ut]\e  A^ur  a  5-cumAnnAó 
Cjtíorc. 

v\  Ríj   iia  breA]\c   aii   c-AnAtn    ní    liiAoróiin 

0|\C, 

*Oo  óeAnnuijcer  teo'  bÁr  m  r<v  pÁir  *Oia- 
1u\oine, 

5l"Ó      5U  ]1      CÓgAI]'      11l0]\05      A       b-rOCA1]\       A 

pnnrion, 
Oí  Ati  c-ACAi]t'r  Ati  iiiac  ]\e  céite  p'nce 
"O'  jrÁg  Ot]\e  50  b)\Ác  te  gjtÁ-ó  o'a  r;-cuitime. 

^iiit<\oito  o'súitte<Ab<\m. 

Holliston,  Jlíass., 

March  5th,  1890. 


No  Irisli  scholar  wovild   commit    a  mistalce  as  to  the 

author  of  these  two  pieces,  even  if  inserted  anonymously. 
In  one  of  them  it  is  asUed— shall  the  Gaelic  fournalávt  ? 
Irishmen,  it  is  for  you  to  reply  as  to  the  journal. 
Foreigners  will  keep  the  Irish  tongue  alive. 

iuisLeAb1iAii  ua  rAeohiLse. 

A  n-eurrAró   yó,   a  n-eucpAró  fé,   Án  n-1nipLeAbAnÁn 
bnéAg, 

411  cLóó  AiiiÁm  ALAbruif  Lmn  1  5-CAnArhAm  Áu  n-rnÁT>, 
A]\  h-t>icc1oLL  p'on  Le  cíinu  áj\  xj-cín'  tk>   cun   <\i\ír 

f  aoi  cáiL, 
'Sí  coiriiéAt)  beó  x>\\\\  pLiocc  50  oeó  Atp  6aLaiíi   lnpe 

rÁiL  ? 

A   n-eticpAiT>   pé,    a   n-eurpAiT>   ré   1    n-eAnnAá   05   a 

fAOJAlt, 

5<\n  caca  -o'  pÁgAit  ó  beacÁn   LArh'   'meApc,   lomLÁm 

CLann  iia  ii-5aot>aL, 
a   n-eugfAi'ó   pé,    Án   LócnÁn    Léijmn,    ája    leAbanÁn 

LounpAc,  LÁ11, 
Aj\  5-cifoe  -óíL  -oe  riidiceAf  ptujiLt  Án  n-AbnÁn  'rup  Á]\ 

n-T>Án  ? 


A  n  eucf Aró  pé,  a  n-eurpAiT>  pé,  Á]\  b-pLÁncA  úp.,   50 

b]\Áé, 
Ai]\  iiiait>hi  111A01C  a  beACA,  no  aii  T>-ciocfAró  ré  óum 

bLÁé' ; 
A11  b-f Áff Aró  ré  ;  An  fCAbf Aró  pé  C]\ít>  eipmti  jtáip 

SeAn-fceuLcA  rntnn'  'rup  uócAfóe  bmn'  Án  T>-ceAticAn 
'rup  Án  5-ceoiL  ? 

A  n-eucfAró  ré,  a  n-eujjrAró  ré  Ta'éi]-  beACA  bLiATjn' 

no  T)ó, 
A11  péAL  AtiiÁni  a  cAirbeÁnAr  50  b-pinL  Á]\  n-'gAe-óiLic 

beó  ; 
50  b-ruiL  ri  beó,  'r  50  m-béi-ó  fí  beó — tnÁ'r  cme  pnn 

5A11  peALL— 

CllOIÍl     pAT)     A'f   1l1A1]\piT)     1110111     1     J-CLÓ,1]\     110    p]\v\OC 

iVOún  11A  u-JaLL  ? 

A  n-eurrAró  fé,  a  n-eugpAix»  ré?     Oio-ó  p]\eAg]\A  uoiib 

5°  ^é,n> 
A  cIiLauh  iia  h-'Jao'óaL,  cé  b'Áic  a  b-ptnL  bu]\  5-cóiii- 

nuróe  rAoi  ah  rpéin. — 
SttAr,  fUAr,  ^ac  peA]\,  'gur  poiLLpg'  -01111111  1  h-aoh  juc 

bfíojnidn,  rLÁn, 
"  'Si  'gAe'óiLij;  liiín  feAn-etneAiin  caohi'   Á]\  ■o-ceAiic.A 

rém,  AthÁm  !" 

MÁ  eujjAnn  ré,  mÁ  eucAnn  ré,  nÁ  cLumeA'ó  mé  niof  mó, 
A011  c]\acc  Ain  ciíif  bu]\  rAoiure  UAib  a  coróce  110  50 

•oeó  ; 
'Sí    T)Aoi]\]'e   TWAir   gAc   rcLÁbuiT)e    boicc — uí    piú    é 

fA01]\fe   T)'fÁJAlL — 

11a6  T)-CAbA|\pAT)  meAr  "o'Án  LeAbAnÁn  ■oeAf  1  T)-ceAU- 
5A111  1ii]-e  rÁiL.  , 

"  pATJIlAIC." 


a  ■ohnvi  1111111   01111  ib1i  ■olnLis. 


Aipo]\i5ce  ó'n  SAcr-bhetinLA 
Le  "  pÁT)]\Aic." 

A  !  1110  ■Ohjunmm  -óinb,  ■óíLif,  nio  fioT)A  ha  111-bó, 
'Sí  a  1i-nnceAcc  a  "o'p Á5  mé  cau  fUAimneA]'1  110  pój  ; 
bhí  rí  ceAunpA  mAn  niAigoeAn  'rníor  T)oiiiiie  no  cnó, 
Oc,  a  'Oli]\uimin  "ótub,  •óíLif,  a  fiooA  iia  111-bó  ! 

b*  h-AOibtieAf  L10111  T)'éifM5  A1]\  mAmín  t>o  §iv\c, 
50  m-btiAiiif  11111  T)í  fetif  ^LAf  Le  ■ofúcT)  A1]\  a  bLÁc'  : 
Ajtif  T>'éifCfinn  Le  1lK\if<íii  aj  femm  'rAU  5-C]\ó, 
111  A]i  T)o  bLiJ  ]'í  1110  t)h]\uimm,  mo  fiooA  ha  m-bó. 

T3o  fomneAf  1110  íjiiáú  iT)i]\  Dh]\uimm  'pno  mnAoi, 
Acttf  ■o'otb]\i§eAr'  ■oótb-fAu  Le  1i-iomLÁn  1110  b]\t  j  ; 
Acc  cá  rílÁinin  bocc  pnce  'fAu  ]\oiLic  50  -oeó, 
Acuf  cAtLL  mé  ;no  Tjlinuinnn,  1110  fíooA  ha  111-bó. 

tj,)  c'"]\iaLLa]-  ó'n  ni-be4;\b<5  ctnn  StotinÁme  mói]\', 
A'f  T)o  cuAfctnjeAf  mutiiA  A5  1A]\]\ ató  mo  fcóin, 
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t)o  feóL  mé  toc  Saiíiai]\,  aóc  niA]\b  no  beó, 
nío]\  cArAÓ  biom  "Orunrmn,  mo  fíooA  ha  m-bó. 

O,  Abparó,  a  cÁinoe,  An  b-rACAit>  rib  í, 

11o  An  por  OAOib  aii  booAÓ  oo  brvónAij  mo  cj\oróe  ? 

50  n<ub  reireAn  5A11  ronAr 111  oióóe'gur  ló, 

A  5010  11A1111  1110  T)1ii\iiimin,  mo  fíooA  114  111-bó. 

AÓC  rilíbALrAO  JJAÓ  Ó]\LaC  A1p  eAOAIl    'ah   ooriiAin, 
Agur  cLinnrró  5AÓ  cín  Ann  1110  jeujvcAonieAt)  b]\óm, 
A'r  hiáca]'ca]\  Liom  eireAn,  béió  buiLLe  110  t>ó 
Ai|\  ron  t)]\uimin  ómb,  óíLir,  1110  fío'OA  ha  111-bó. 

ror\Ai,  I  do  not  know.  rui]\eAC,  ruipeAco,  and 
rAnActi  are  the  words  generally  used  here  for  waiting, 
stáyins. 

T.  C.  W. 


sédjdn  bocu  ó  éiuinn. 

(Contributed  by  Mr.  Patricr  O'Learv,  Inches,  Eyeries, 
Castletownbere.) 

I. 

dnoir  ó  cÁtm  oeAtb  ó  eA]i]\AT>  nÁ  óaoac, 

TlAcmur  Án  c-]v\oJAit-ro,  caIaii'i  tiÁ  cnéo  ; 
UógrAT)    1110    riuvouíóe    le     rtnneAiii      aiii' 
jéA^Aib, 
'S  ní  rcA-or/A'o  111  Aon  bAtt  50  ]\acaó  ai]\ 
aii  5-Cove. 
UógrAró    iné    Á]\cac  jjah    riiÁÓAttt^1)     jjah 
éi]stni5 
-Agur  ]iacat)  ca]i  c]ieun -n'unji  50  Sa^aiia-ó 

11  U  At> 
111  A]1  A  beib   Ót-rAOA  A  t>-CAbA1]11l1ó'  Ag 

SeÁgAii  bocc  ó  éi]\mn. 
'S  ní  céA-o  rtÁn  cuinnm  réin  ctnii  ha  méio 
bem  aiii'  "óeoi 5  (2). 

IT. 

eijx  ó]\ó   a  SéAJAin  boicc  iik\]i  ir  paipoín 

bo^,  bAot  cu  ; 
UÁ  cintteAT)  T)e'n   c-rAOJAt  po  nÁ]i  ^AbAir 

t)\ío  rór, 
^Xgur    teig-re    t>eo'  jtÁigi^eAcc    5AU   ^Áb 

CA]\  cém  T)uic 
5<\n  CA]\A10  A'  gtAO-ÓAC  0]lC  if*  t>eAtb  t>o  tcSn 
Vu\y]\Ulj    T>c'll      CÁttCAC    T)0    CÁHU5    A    5-Cém 

cutAinn 


Cia   b'reA]i]\    é   111  A]\  station   '11Á   SA]\\nAt> 

1lUAT>  ? 

'S  11AÓ  (b)  rtut  Aon  bAtt  te  rÁ^Ait  Ann  cótii 

rÁitceAÓ  te  1i-Ói]\mn 
dgur  rAn-rA  ajao  ^AotcAib  niA]\b  Agur  béo. 

iii. 

1lí  b]\ó^A  iia  1iaca  nÁ  Anui]ic  cum  téme 
0]\onn     Aonne  tu\m    JAotcAib    oÁ]t    gAbAr 

cuca  rór, 
11í  b]\ón  téo  ino  t)eACAi]i,  a']a  ní  cAicneAnn 

nio  rgéirh  téo 
A'y  ai]\  m '  Ainm  111'  jtAOÓAit)  ó  riieAtcui^3) 

1110  rcÓ]1, 
PAltce      111      T>eACA11ll       nUA1]\      A    JAbAUll     T)Á 

b-reucAmc 
<Aéc  cA]\]\Ai(n)g  a  |\éice  A'r  rAij  riiAtAijicoe 

c]\eó(4), 
dgur  t>Á  t)]\úmi  ro  tioni  teAc\m  bíonn  rjiA]v\ 

50  AO]VÓA 

-d^  nnceAcc  'iia  ]"tAOT)A  T>e  bÁ]i]\  1110  ]%]\óin'. 

IV. 

1lí  ceAnn  me  5A11   meAbAi]i,  nÁ  AbAttcÁn(5) 

^An  éireAcc 
\\cc  t>ume  beA^  ao^oa  cá  ruince  50  téo]i, 
510  nÁ]i  téi^eA]'  ]\iaiíi   Ai]i  riieAbAi]\  nÁ  a]\ 

teAb]\Aib  cAot-ceA]\c', 
-djup   ní    yeACACAr  cAot-foeAnn    a^aiii  aiii' 

■Ó01O. 

"Oo  rAOiteA|"  50  b-yeA]\]iA  t>Am  t>ut  CAnu\tt 

in  Aon  b^tt 
Úa]\  rAipjije  cj\AOfAij  50  SArAnAt»  11uat> 
11Á    tuítie    cuni    ^|\ArAi5    1    n -^A^ibcÁn  (°) 

ftéibe 

<\g     g]\eAOA'Ó     illO    JCÍAJ    11Á]\   cteACCAf    ]\1A1Í1 

rór. 


(1)  111ÁcaiLL,  injury.  damage,  ir  mó]\  An  hiácaiL  t>o  bí 
Ai]\,  he  was  suffermg  from  a  great  injury. 

(2)  t>éoi§  put  for  tnAij. 

(3)  nieALcujA-ó,  failure,  bLiAtJAtn  ah  n'ieALiuJA-ó, 
the  year  of  the  íailure  ;  o  h'icaLLcuij  1110  ]'co]\,  since  ray 
supply  failed  me. 

(4)  C]\eo,  place,  direction. 

(5)  AbALLcÁn,   an  awlcward,  dull  person.     AbALLóA,  * 
dull,  stupid.     1r  AbALLúA  aii  nit)  beic  gAn  eoLAf  Leij 
11Á  rginobAt),   it  is  a  stupid    (awhward)    thing    to   be 
without  a  hnowledge  of  reading  or  writing. 
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(6)  ganbcÁn,  coarse  land,  chiefly  of  a  peaty  nature, 

and  abounding  in  rushes,  &c. 

(?)  ve&cMtn,  dy-im  ;  here,  howevi-r,  6  is  guttural.  In 
g&bAiffl,  meAbAin,  leAbAin,  b  dotted  has  the  sound  ol 
v,  though  in  conversation  it  is  silent.  The  sound  of  the 
flnal  b  in  leAbnAib  is  ahvavs  pronounced  in  the  greater 
part  of  West  Munster. 


C  11  1  o  c . 

CAipín  ói]i,  a^h]"  00]^  <sy 
'O'otrA'ó  hiac  <xn  ]\ic;  'oeoc  <sy 
1lí  bun  qióinne,  Ar  ní  bÁjin  qiómne 
<\'y  ní  góba  'nÁ  ceÁ]roui-oe  [iijne  é. 
("P]teAj]tA — Ci'oc.) 

Cím  cuJAin  aiioiji  auaII 
1n  jíon  ah  p'ij  50  ci]\m,  ceAiin, 
J?Ámne  ói]\  A1]\  bÁ]\]\  a  bAipe 
1]-  cút  a  coi]%e  q\e  11-A  ceAiin, 
dPreAgnA— UUA5.) 


An  5A0Ú  Anoi]\  bíbeAnn  p'  ci]un 

A'y  5eA]i]iAun  p  cj^oij  *oe'n  CAoioe; 

<\n  Jaoc  aiiia]\  bíbeAnn  p'  yiAt 
-d'r  cuijieAnn  p'  iArg  1  tíoncAib  ; 

<\n  ^aoc  a  n-'ouAno  bíbeAnn  rí  puAfi 
&y  cui]ieAim  p'  vuacc  ai]\  oAoinib  ; 

An  5A0C  An-t>eAr  bfóeAnn  p'  ceic 

\\y  cui]\eAnn  p'  j\ac  ai]\  p'otcAib. 


se^n-iuvi'óue,  no  se<\n-vocv\il. 

1lí  AbrtAnn  feA]vg  p'o]\. 
11  í  bí-óeAiin  cjieun  buan. 
1lí  niocuijeAnn  beul  rtiuc  beut  cipn. 
1l1mic  -oo  bAin  t>ume  rtAicín  a  buAitve.vó  é 
réin 

111 Á  riieAttcuijeAn  ah  ]'cun  ir  111  aic  ah  cp'oc. 
Otc  aii  pub^t  11ÁC  reÁ|\]\  1011Á  rcAti 
-di^ne  ]\éró  a  ]\erúci  jeA]-  piÁc 
ttj  cocui^eAiin  ]uc  niAic  d'cac  a  5-córiinuróe. 


In  a  sliort  time  I  hope  to  be  in  a  po^ition  to  send  some 
'ongs  suitable  for  insertion  in  the  Gaelic  Jourual.  The 
above  were  written  down  as  spolten  by  a  native,  so  that 
any  mistakes  that  the  reader  may  detect  must  be  attri- 
buled  rather  to  the  usage  of  the  spoken  tongue  than  to 
any  íault  of  the  writer's.  You  may  depend  that  I  will 
endeavour  to  do  what  I  promi.se. 

Oo  éAnA  50  bnÁc 

pAonurs  o'lAo^liAiiie. 

AlíCJUSÍ  22lld,  189O. 


DONEGAL  IRISIT. 
J.  C.  Ward. 

Vuaiiii,  sound,  is  CUA1111 ;  pnetimACA,  roots,  is  neutiiACA  ; 
bun,  your,  is  here  and  throughout  Ulster  pronounced 
111-bun,  like  the  first  syllable  in  murder.  In  the  South 
the  b  is  aspirated  ;  in  tlie  North  it  is  eclipsed. 

b  and  111,  before  or  after  the  broad  vowels  a,  o,  u,  have 
the  sound  of  w  ;  before  or  aíter  the  slender  vowels  e  and 
1,  they  have  the  sound  of  v.  To  this  rule  there  is  no  ex- 
ception  ;  and  this  is  a  great  advantage  which  the  Donegal 
Irisli  possesses. 

The  termination  muro,  of  the  first.  person  plural  im- 
perative,  is  used  instead  of  maoip  5uiT>eAimiro,  let  us 
pray,  is  used  instead  of  jjuróeAniAoir ;  the  latter  form 
being  unlcnown  to  Irish  speahers  here. 

To  the  north  of  Donegal  Bay,  bounJed  on  the  north 
and  west  by  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  east  by  the  parishes 
of  Killybegs  (Upper)  and  Ardara  (Killybegs  Lower),  is  a 
peninsula,  consisting  of  the  twoparishes  of  Glencolmkill 
and  Iíilcar,  and  here  is  to  be  found  the  be>t  Iiish  spoken 
in  Ulster.  An  Irish-speaking  nativeof  these  two  parishes 
can  be  recognised  by  the  pecttliar  way  in  which  he  pro 
nounces  the  following  words  : — ajahi,  AgAm-re,  AgAUine, 
xi^Aibpe,  a^ac,  i'aja^c,  and  mACAin. 

AgAm,  at  me  (  =  Ihave),    is  pronounced  i-im  ; 


AjAm-re,  at  me  (  =  1  have), 
AjAmne,  at  us  (  =  we  have), 
A^Aibre,  at  you  (  =  yoti  have), 
rAgAnc,  a  priest, 
niACAin,  a  mother, 

lllAICip. 


í-imse ; 
i-yinne ; 

i-ivse; 
si-irt  ; 
as  if  written 


Tlie  5  in  the  foregoing  words  is  aspirated,  an>l  the  a 
preceding  and  following  has  the  sound  of  the  first  a  in 
<vÓAnc,  a  horn,  and  AgAifj,  the  face. 

In  the  two  adjoining  parishes  of  Killybegs  and  Ardara 
the  inhabitants  are  distinguished  by  the  \vay  in  which 
ihey  u>e  co  very  often  instead  of  ní.  Their  rep!y  to  aii 
b-fuib  bi|-eAC  0)\c?  generally  is,  C(J  11 'il, 

Dr.  O'Donovan  remarks  that  in  some  words,  such  ns 
cnoÚA,  brave  ;  ■oia'ua,  divine,  the  fJA  i-  pronounced  ^a  in 
Munster,  andthesameis  the  ca.se  liere. 

The  widest  departure  of  the  spoken  Ianguáge  from  the 
wriiten  is  the  \\ay  111  which  verbs  of  ihe  second  person 
plural,  iraperativemood,  are  pronounced.  In  many  such 
verbs  there  is  a  weakness  almost  amounting  to  a  hiatus, 
when  the  wordis  pronounced  as  it  is  wrilten  ;  and,  con- 
sequently,  in  the  spoken  language  a  syllable  is  addel. 
Thus  ruí'óit),   sit  ye,  is  pronounced   rui'ó'51'ó  ;   ceili-ó, 


So 
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conceal  ye,  is  cetLt^ra  ;  •oeAUAró,  do  you,  is  •oe&iiA5&ró ; 
fAn&ró,  vvait  ye,  is  ]r&nA5&ró, 

There  are  a  few  words  in  which  consonants  have  a 
broad  sound,  though  followed  by  a  slender  vowel  such  as 
]\í  5,  a  king ;  ci  ge,  of  a  house,  where  the  ]\  and  c  are 
broad.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  few  words  where 
a  consonant,  though  follovved  by  a  broad  vowel,  has  a 
slender  sound,  as  Anoif,  now  ;  yo,  this  ;  firo,  you  ;  t>e,  in 
•oe  bru'j,  because ;  Tjiob,  off  them,  have  the  •o  broad. 
The  -p  in  ro  is  freqnently  broad,  as  ah  feA]\  yo. 

The  following  prepositional  pronouns  have  also  a 
p;culiarity  in  the  way  in  which  they  are  pronounced  :  — 

fúcA,  under  them,  is  pronounced  as  if  written  p tubée  ; 

Leo,  with  them,  ,,  ,,  ,,  Leoibce; 

léi,  with  her,  ,,  ,,  ,,  Léice ; 

•oiob,  off  them,  ,,  ,,  ,,  •oíobéA  ; 

■ooib,  to  them,  ,,  ,,  ,,  -ooibce  : 

tiACA,  from  them,  ,,  ,,  ,,  tiAibce  ; 

cAi]\fi,  over  her,  ,,  ,,  ,,  cAi]\rcí  ; 

c]\íoca,  through  them,  ,,  ,,  ,,  prdobcA. 

In  Neilson's  Irish  Grammar,  published  in  1845,  UA'ópA 
(iiAibce),  from  them,  is  given. 

We  have  a  very  useful  preposition  in  frequent  use  here, 
viz.,  Aiifoip,  to,  to  him,  which  I  have  not  met  in  books. 
It  combines  with  the  piououus  as  follows  : — 

Anr-orvtn,  to  me.  &nr-0]\]\Aiun.  to  us. 

Aii]'0|\c,  to  thee.  Atipo|\]\Aib,to  you. 

Atiroi]\,  to  him.  Anforq\cA,  to  them. 

ah]'01]\ci',  to  her. 
We  say,  Chu&ró  ré  Anpoi]\  phÁT)]\Aic  A15  i&]\]\&it> 
coiit&i]\Le,  he  went  to  Patrick  asking  advice.  We  have 
no  ciiin  in  ourspoken  Irish  in  Donegal,  &n]-oi]\  supplying 
its  place  most  frequently,  and  Le  at  other  times.  In  the 
Angelus,  in  Dr.  M'Hale's  Irish  Catechism,  I  find 
"  uIiauhc  &iti5e&b  &11  Oj;eA]\iiA  Le  ceAcc&i]\e&cc  A15 
11Un]\e,"  "  The  angel  of  the  Lord  declared  unto  Mary." 
The  placeof  A15  would  be  more  appropriately,  I  believe, 
supplied  by  Anroin. 


PECULIAR  LOCALISMS. 

By  Rev.  D.  B.  Mulcahv,  P.P.,  M.R.I.A. 

Aqlee. — Off  the  right  line,  wrong.  The  best  laid 
schemes  of  men  and  mice  gang  oft  aglee.  The  door  is 
aglee  ;  that  is,  ajíir. 

Airls,  earls. — The  earnest  money  of  a  contract  or  bar- 
gain.     lA]\L&r,  0'Reiily's  dict.  says,  is  an  earnest  penny. 

Aigle,  égle. — The  charred  cinders  of  burnt  timber.  The 
egles  of  long  since  burnt  fires,  can  be  seen  in  peat  bogs 
and  mosses. 

Yan..— One  ;  seems  to  be  Irish  A011. 

Yanst,—  Once,  onest,  yinst. 

Avaw,  avá. — At  all.  Have  you  any  news  ?  Naething 
avau.     What's  the  matter  ?     Nothing  avaw. 

A'va,  awau. — Away.     He  isgoneawá. 

Baim. — A  child.  How  many  bairns  have  you  ?  This 
is  the  usual  word  in  Dewsburv,  Yorkshire. 

Wain,  wains. — Child,  children,  are  the  terms  in  com- 
mon  use  here. 

Bawky. — A  bauky  person  ;  one  too  easily  frightened  at 
everyihir.g.  The  same  as  if  a  hoise  butlhed  at  a  fence. 
One  afraid  of  everything. 

Béet.  beat. — To  add  fuel  to  the  fire.  Beat  the  fire. 
This  has  arisen,  no  doubt,  from  the  custom  of  usinga  stick 
to  push  the  chaff,  or  "showse,"  011  to  fire  on  hearth,  or 
under  griddle  when  baking  in  times  past  when  fuel  was 
scarce. 


Bing. — A  heap  of  anything,  as  a  bing  of  stones,  a  bing 
of  potatoes,  bing  of  grain. 

Bógles,  bogueils. — Hobgoblins  of  any  kind. 

Brackens. — What  the  íerns  are  always  called. 

Brake. — A  two-horse  harrow.  0'Reilly's  gives 
b]\ÁcAt>,  a  harrow,  a  rake.  pé  b]\ÁCA  '11  •ootiAir,  is  said 
of  harrowing  misfortune  over  one. 

Braw. — Fine,  handsome.  "A  braw  boy  is  easy 
busked,"  dressed,  said  a  man  to  me  one  day.  A  braw 
bride  is  easily  attired  for  the  wedding.  This  is  the  Irish 
word  b)\eÁj. 

Braxvly. — Very  well  ;  from  b]\eÁ§. 

Brisket. — The  breast,  bosom. 

Brose. — Boiling  water  poured  out  on  oatmeal.  Said  to 
be  a  favourite  dish  with  the  Scotch  ploughmen  in  past 
times. 

Bucht,  bocht. — A  pen  for  sheep.  This  is  the  Irish  boé. 
Bothy  is  sometimes  used  for  an  improvised  house  ;  a  sort 
of  shantee.  One  account  states  that  the  Island  of  Bute 
has  its  present  name  from  a  boc  erected  there  by  St. 
Brendan,  the  navigator. 

Bumclock. — A  humming  beetle. 

Busks.  — Dresses. 

Caff,  A^.-Chaff. 

Callan,  Kallan. — A  boy  just  before  he  is  a  man. 
What,  is  it  that  callan  going  to  get  married  ?  They  are 
only  callans,  not  men.     The  second  syllable  is  short. 

Claiv. — To  scratch. 

Cleed. — To  clothe. 

Cleekit,  cleelid.—  Y\oo\ít<\,  connected.  They  are  going 
to  be  cleeked  for  life  (married) ;  arm-in-arm. 

Clips.  —  The  tongs-like  instrument  used  in  pulling 
thistles  out  of  corn. 

Cloot. — A  cloven  hoof. 

Clootie,  ciooty.—An  old  name  for  the  devil,  because  he 
has  to  use  the  cloot  when  he  appears  to  people. 

Cockerno~ny. — Anything  projfcting  prominently  from  a 
female's  head-dress  ;  a  top-pin. 

Coof,  Kief,  Keef. — A  blockhead  ;  a  ninny  of  a  person. 

Notes  from  bolg  aii  c-fob&i]\,  regarding  Rachra  in 
next. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

Pressure  on  our  space  obliges  us  to  hold  over  till  our 
next  issue  Mr.  P.  J.  Kavanagh's  translation,  "  The 
Daisy. "  We  have  just  received  a  communication  from 
Mr.  J.  J.  Lyons,  of  Philadelphia,  and  will  duly  attend  to 
it.  Mr.  James  O'Sullivan,  Cahirdaniel,  Cahirciveen,  has 
kindly  favoured  us  with  a  Gaelic  poem.  Mr.  Fleming  has 
recently  received  the  following  subscriptions  : — Rev.  P. 
Walsh,  C.M.,  Cork,  ios.;  Mr.  Patrick  0'Leary,  Mr. 
James  O'Sullivan,  Mr.  T.  M.  Carmody  and  Miss  Mary 
Whelan,  2s.  6d.  cach. 


Printed  by  Dollard,  Printinghouse,  Dublin,  wheie 
the  Joumal  can  be  had,  price  Sevenpence  for  single  copv; 
yearly  subscription,  2S.  6d.  All  remittances  for  Gaelic 
Union  in  favour  of  Rev.  Maxwell  H.  Close,  to  be  ad- 
dressed  to  the  Editor.  Matters  connected  with  the 
Joumalalso  to  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  33  Soutli 
Frederick-street,  Dublin.  Editor  also  requests  that  lie 
will  be  communicated  with  in  case  of  delay  in  getting 
Journal,  receipt,  &c.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Close  would  wish 
remittances  crossed  and  payable  to  Northeru  Banhing 
Co.,  Dublia.     Postal  Orders  thus  crossed  preferred. 

PlUNTEU    BV   DoLLARD,    PrINTINGHOUSE,   DuBLIN  . 
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DUBLIN,  MAY,  1891. 


[Price  Sevenpence. 


TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF 
THE  GAELIC  UNION. 

My  Friends, — In  the  last  issues  of  the  Gaelic  Journal  \ 
requested  you  to  get  ready  to  relieve  me  of  the  care  and 
\vorry  attending  the  editorship  of  your  periodical,  and  I 
once  more  appeal  to  you  on  this  head.  The  unfortunate 
turn  of  affairs  in  this  country  of  late  would  enable  me  to 
tell  you  of  the  sdfishness,  if  not  worse,  of  those  I  had  to 
complain  of  during  the  past  years — -you  would  not  be 
shoched  now  at  hearing  these  things.  Hovvever,  this  is 
not  the  time  for  telling  you  how  artful  and  untruthful  and 
dishonest  were  several  of  those  with  wliom  I  had  to  work 
in  trying  to  keep  the  Journal  alive.  I  can  now  hand  it 
over  to  you  with  a  better  prospect  of  success  than  at  any 
tnne  heretofore. 

WI10  were  the  members  of  the  Council  of  tlie  Gaelic 
Union,  wasnot  known  lo  anvone  for  years  :  you  can  now 
taken  counsel  together.  Tliat  the  great  maj<>rity  of  the 
best  modern  Irish  scholars  in  the  coun!ry  are  in  your 
ranks,  no  one  will  deny  ;  nor  will  anyone,  I  thinlc,  say 
that  the  very  great  majority  of  you  are  not  honest  and  un- 
selfish.  The  Journal  I  hand  over  to  you  with  a  clean 
record.  It  has  no  untruths  in  its  pages,  nor  have  any  un- 
fair  personalities  been  inscribed  in  them.  The  one  blot  on 
them  in  this  latter  respect  I  have  already  expressed  my 
sorrow  for.  The  future  historian  of  the  Irish  language, 
wlien  setting  down  the  name  of  Sir  Patrich  Keenan  in  the 
very  first  place  among  patriots,  will  alsoadd  that  when  he 
was  wronged  in  the  pages  of  the  Gaclic  Joumal,  the 
Editor  of  the  Journal  had  the  courage  publicly  to  express 
his  sorrow  for  the  wrong. 

I  would  again  say  to  you,  my  friends,  that  it  is  abso- 
Iutely  necessary  for  the  existence  of  the  Journal  that  vou 
sliall  have  a  paid  official  to  act  as  Editor  and  Secretarv. 
A  moderate  salary  will  suffice  to  secure  the  services  óf 
this  officer,  who  will  surely  be  able  to  supplement  it  in 
Dublin.  But,  take  my  word,  the  very  patriotic  persons 
vvho  would  be  most  happy  to  do  evervthing  for  you 
1  n-aifge  would  sobn  get  tired  of  the  wórk.  To  choose 
the  best  person  possible  will  be  your  difficulty  as  soon  as 
it  is  known  that  money  is  to  be  had.  The  worst  part  of 
1891  is  now  probably  past.  I  mny  then  be  spared  to  see 
a  fevv  numbers  more  of  the  Journal  in  your  hands.  The 
subscriptions  to  the  Journal,  if  paid  regularly,  will,  I 
believe,  be  sufficient  for  all  ;  and  as  you  all  have  got  the 
five  numbers  of  the  Journal  issucd  within  the  last  twelve 
months,  I  beg  to  request  that  subscribers  who  have  not 
paid  within  that  time  will  do  so  at  their  earliest  conve- 
nience.  Father  G'Grovvney  and  I  have  enough  to  do 
without  the  additional  labour  of  applying  for  subscriptions. 


When  we  know  the  amount  of  the  subscriptions  and 
donations  to  the  Journal,  we  will  appeal  to  all  friends  for 
the  additional  sum  required  ;  but  this  sum  must  be  a 
small  one. 

This  number  of  the  Tournal,  as  well  as  the  last,  was 
delaved  a  long  time  by  my  illness.  Irish  scholars  vvill 
allow  that  our  contrilmtors  can  cómpare  favourably  v.'ith 
any  Iiish  writers  in  the  world.  We  show  for  the  first 
time  that  the  Irish  of  Donegal  and  Galway  offer  but  slight 
difficulty  to  the  Munster  reader.  In  the  next  number  will 
be  given  the  sums  contributed  since  the  last  list  of 
receipts.  Any  person  who  has  not  got  his  receipt  and 
Journals,  will  please  to  notify  this  to  me  without  delay. — 
Ed.  G.J  

OFFICERS  AND  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
GAELIC  UNION. 


PATRON : 

His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  T.  W.  Croke,  Archbishop  of 

Cashel  and  Enily. 

PRESIDENT: 
The  Right  Hon.  The  O'Connor  Don,  elc. 

COUNCIL: 
Most  Rev.  John  Egaií,   D.D.,   Bishop  of  Waterford  and 

Lismore. 
Most  Rev.  W.  Fitzgerald,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Ross. 
Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Abbot,   Mount  iit.-Joseph  Abbey, 

Roscrea,  Co.  Tipperary. 
Rev.  E.  D.  Cleaver,  Dolgeilv,  N.  Wales. 
Rev.  M.  H.  Close,  40  Lovver  Baggot-street,  Treasurer  to 

the  Gaelic  Union. 
Very  Rev.  Peter  Casey,  D.D.,  P.  P.,  Dungarvan. 
Yery  Rev.  Jo-eph  A.  Phelan,  l'.P.,  Clonmel. 
Rev.  Michael  Casey,  P. P.,  Kilrossanty,  Ivilmacthomas. 
Rev.  lames  Qualey,  C.C.  do. 

Very  Rev.  P.  Hill,  P.P.,  Shibbereen. 
Rev.  William  Rice,  P.  P.,  Lady.-bridge,  Co.  Córlí. 
Kev.  James  Stevenson,  Bandon. 
Rev.  Patrich  Walsh,  Sunday's  Well,  Co.  Cork. 
Rev.  Walier  Conwav,  P.P.,  Rilleen,  Co.  Galvvay. 
Rev.  Edmund  Rovvan,  P.P.,  Valleymount,  Blessington, 

Co.  WicUlovv. 
Rev.  D.  B.  Mulcahy,  P.P.,  Moyarget.  Co.  Antrim. 
Rev.  Michael  Hickey,  St.  Patrick's,  Galashiels,  N.B. 
Dr.  Kuno  Meyer,  University  College,  Liverpool. 
Rev.  E.  0'Growney,  C.C.,  Ballynacargy,  Mullingar,  Co. 

Westmeath. 
Dr.    Douglas    Hyde,     Rectorv,    Frenchparh,    Co.   Ros- 

common 
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John  G!ynn,   Tuam  Neivs,  Tuam. 

P.  J.  Bro<leii<k,  The  Square,  '  'ahir,  Co.  Tipperary. 

John  Lynch,  N  S.,  Cahir,  Co.  Tipperary. 

Hugh  Brady,  Ruan,  N.S.,  Co.  Clare. 

Jolni  C   Ward,  Killybegs.  N.S.,  Co.  Donegal. 

Patrick  O'Brien,  46  Cuffe-stteet,  Dublin. 

John  Fleming,   Ed.  G.J.   and  Sec.  to  the  G.  Union,  33 

South  Fredericlc-stréet. 
John  0'Duffy.  L.D.S.,  líutland-square,  West.  Dublin. 
J.  H.  Lloyd,  8  Waterloo-avenue.  N'orth  Strand.  Duhlin. 
James  Brennan,  School  of  Art,  Kildare-street,  Dublin. 
Jolm  Walsh,  8  Oniario-terrace,  Raihmines. 
T.  O'F  annaoille,  Pendennis  House,  Dunbar-road,  Upton. 
T.  MacSweeney.  4  Boleyn-terrace,  Upton  Park,  Essex. 
Captain  De  la  Hoyde,  Chaniston   Gardens,  Kensington, 

London. 
George  Shee,  Landouard  House,  Felixstowe,  Suffolk. 
Rev.  Richard  Hennebrv,  St.  Mary's  College,  Maynooth. 
Rev.  W.  M.  A.  Fleming,  Rector,  St.  Aloysius'  Church, 

Newark,  N.J. 
Rev.  James  Keegan,  St.  Malachy's  Church,    St.   Louis, 

Mo  ,  U.S.A. 
Patrick  0'Byrne,  156  Bowery,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 
Captain  Thomas  Norris.  15  Stone  street,  N.Y. 
P.  H.  Barrett,  Mirriam  Park,  Minnesota,  U.S.A. 
Head  Constable  Daniel  O'iirien,  Carrick-on-Suir. 
D.Fitzgerald,3  Porten-road,  Hammersmith,  London,S.W. 
M.  J.   Fitzgerald,  B.L.,  Ballykenealy,  Castlemartyr,  Co. 

Cork. 


sr-Aiu   é<vómoinn    m   cteitiig  'oo 
iiém  se^5<\in  U1  neÁcuani. 

"Oo  ]\ug  Ai]i,  ■0.511  j'  x»o  jimnepott  111A  tÁ]i, 

AJJUf    "OO     CU1]t     A     Óeó.11 11      C]lÍT)     Atl    b-pott  1 

n^teuf  50  ]\Aib  teic  aii  co.t>oJA  jioniie,  Agup 
ah  teic  eite  'ha  t>iait).  -dn  cjiÁc  comiAi]ic 
éA"ómonn  é  péin  'fAn  f'occ  fin,  a  feAT>  a 
t)ubó.i]ic  teif  fém  ;  u]\u  éAtjmoinn,  ah 
féit>i]i  511]!  cú  éA-ómonn  ?  ti-*OorhriAc,  mÁ'-p 
cú,  ní  cú  eA-ómonn  ó  Ctéijuj  bí  a  11-AltÓT) 
A5A11111 :  'fif  corAtfiLA  te  5lLt)1011c  °  510°úin 
cú  'nÁ  te  li-éA-ómonn  o  Ctéi]\ij. 

T)o  bí  m  A]i  f  o,  A5  gnÁc  T>ot  'p au  m-beAtAC, 
50  -o-cÁntA  peAp  c]iAop-teACAii  bot^-móp 
Ai]i  aj  ^AbAit  te  n-Air  feit^e  ceAnipuitt ; 
Agur  aii  C]\Ác  "oo  comiAi]ic  ah  feA]i  é,  t>o 
pcAX>Ai]iA  cénn,  A^up  a  T>ubAi]ic,  Conjuro 
te  in  noraine  Patris  et  Filii,  et  Spiritus 
Sancti,  ut  narres  mihi  quid  vis  ut  pro  te 
faciam  ?  <\  "oubAipc  eAbmonn,  t>'á  f  feA^jiA  : 
Non  opus  est  ut  me  conjures,  nam  con- 
juratus  et  valde  turbatus  sum  ante. 

&  mA1j1]X1]1,  A  5]1<VÓ,  A]1   buACAltt  t)o  bi  A 

n-Aice    aii    fi]i  iiiói|i,    ACÁniAOfo    Ai]i    tom- 
f  Á5A1L ;  cat>  é  rú-o    no   c]ieAT)   a  t>ubAi]\c? 


dpt),    A]\     A11     reA]\    111  Ó]1,     CAffUUI^     ArtlAC  t)0 

pAit)]\in,  Aj;ur  guit)  T)ia,  ói]\  ir  ppiofAt)  é; 
A^uf  An  uai]i  t)o  cui]i  mife  f  aoi  ^eAfAib  a 
tAiT)ionn  é,  "oo  fpeA^Airt  a  LAfoionn,  A^uf  a 
T)ubAi]\c5o  ]iAibe  ^eAfA  A^uf  buAit)]ieAT)  50 
teo]i  Ai]i  rém  ceAHA  Agup  hac  A]i  ]iiaccahac 

^eAf  A  nUAT)A  A1]1  blC     T)0  CU]\  A1]\.       1]'  CÓ1]1  A 

■oei]iceA]\  50  m-bí  5AÓ    uite  feopc  ceAn^AH 

A5  fpiOfAT).       pÁlCei]!,  pA1Cei]1,    A  ITIAipfCI]!, 

a  1Í1úi]\nin,  -AbAi]i  pÁicei]i    Agur  tAbAi]i  a 
n^Aoibeil^  teif. 

An  tiAi]i  a  t>'aiciii  éA-ómonn  ah  p]iÁt>Ainn 
m  a  ]\AbAT)A]i,  "oo  cui]i  bui|ipeA"ó  Annión  A1]\ 
nop  CAi]\b  Af,  ói]i  "o'Aicm  50  rio]i-n'iAic  50 
m-buT)  pA^A]\c  aii  reA]\  mó]\ :  "Oo  ]nnne  Ann 
pm    meigiottAc     111  A|1    §AbA]i,    Aguf  Aiiiup- 

C]1AT)     111  A]1      1Í1AT>AT>.        T)o     tél^     A1111      po      A11 

pA^A]ic  é  rém  A1]1  a  jtúnnb,  Agup  é  Ai]i 
coin'i-c]noc,  Agup  a  T)ubAi]\c  nAif^im  péin 
o]ic,  1  n-4inm  aii  -dcA]i,  Agup  au  1Í1ic,  Agup 
An  Spio]iAit)  Haohíi,  a  mnpn  -oaiii  cjieA-o  é 
aii  buAib]ieAT)  acá  o]ic,  nó  aii  yéiT)i]i  Liom- 
pA  cAbAi]i  -00  CAbAi]\c  *ouic  ?  ^urmÁ'p 
reit>i]i  T)obeA]iAT)  gAn  Aiii]iur,  5A11  euj\A,  5A11 
iiii]\eApÁn  T)uic  e. 

1]"  réiT)i]i,  niAipeAT),   A]i   aii  r pio]iAt»,  Agup 
1  ngteupgo  TD-cui^riT)  cú  piocAiji  mo  buAib- 

|11T)  ;    All    UA1]1    T)0  bí  111  é    pAOJAtcA  111  A]l  ib]'e, 

•00  cinc  111  é  1  T)-cinneAr  Aniiió]i,  A^up  vo 
cu^A-OA]!    11A  teAgA  b]ieiceAn'niup  bÁip  o]im, 

1  mÓT)  50  11-T)ubA1]1C  1lAll-Ultei1AC  ]1Alb  T)Ált 

éi|\je  50  b]iÁc  A5A111.     "Oo  cui]ieAT>  pof  Ai]i 

f  AJA]1C  t)A111,  AgUf  T)0  pUA1]1    111  é  CeAJIC  11 A  1l- 

eA^tAire.  ^nii  pm  x>o  pmuAin  mé  50  111- 
buT>  cói]i  t>aiii  téAgÁit)  615111  -o'rAgbÁit  A15 
au  eA^tAipeAc  niAic  -oo  ruAi]\  aii  oi]ieAT> 
pm   -oom    T>ocA]i    A^ur   ruAi]i    pé-peAn.     11  i 

]1Alb    T>0     1Í1A0111     fAO^AtcA     A5AIII    T)Á]1  b-p  Ú 

■ÓAni  tÁm  t>o  píneAt)  "oo-p An  teip  acc  téme 
ceAtc]iAC  11Á]1  cui]i  m é  Ai]i  mo  T>]iuim  a]uaiíi, 
Arur*  péi]\e  b]\Ó5  A^up  |xocAiT>e  iiac  T>eACAi"ó 
Ai]i  copA    -ouine  Ai]i   bic    ]iiah'i.     *Oo  b]ionn 

111  é  1AT)    po    T)0    T)Á    ]1ACA11111     T)'eU5    T)011    éA^- 

c]iUAp  fin   111   a  ]iAib  111  e.     "Oo  jiuj  ré-feAfl 

aii   c-iomtÁn   t)íob  fo    teif  t)0  tÁCAif,  5A11 
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rmneAC  te   mo  bÁp  yém.     X)o  fUAip  mífe 

fAOICIU^At)     A1J1    11A    1ÚÁ]\AC  J    A^Uf     A11     C]\<XC 

fAoit  in é  nio  coifbeApc  x>o  cup  0|un,  *oo 
h-innre<yo  "óaiii  50  "o-cug  ah  fA^Apc  teif 
iao  fém  Aguf  1110  téme.  -dn  nu^  A]\  fA 
mire,  Aguf  m é  pém  beó  ?  11a]\  céit>  ré- 
reAn  50  ptAiaof  "Oé,  ha  50  b-irpionn 
coibce,  nÁ  mife  póf,  acc  A15  bjiuim.ni 5  itnn 
neutAib,  50  m-bAmpit>  mife  téine,  bpó^A, 
A^uf  rcocAibe  t>e  fém,  nó  t>e  f  aj;a]\c  éi^m 
eite  Ai]\  a  fon.  ■Ajuf  Anoir,  acáuii  te  c]\í 
btiAbnAib  1110  geonmeAÓ  -oeipeoit,  iiia]\  cíb 
cú,  ó  f  A^oqic  50  rA^A]\c,  A^ur  o  com  50  com. 
<^uf  Aiioip  cug  mo  Am^edt  conúoeAccA 
opni  a  ceAcc  t>oc  poj\]\uit>-re  Ag  iA]\]\uit> 
rói]ujne  o]\c 

50  b-rói]u-ó  T)ia  iia  jtói]\e  o]\c,  ip  cptiAj 
t>o  co]i,  A^up  ní  cAipoeo^Aró  1110  cun^nAm- 
r<\  uaic  cum  00  teApA  A^up  00  ftÁnuijce, 
A|i  aii  fA^Apc,  aj  ceit^ion  a  bpógA,  a  rcoc- 
Aibe,  Aguf  a  téine  cm^e  ;  Ag  pÁ-ó,  a^  ro 
•óuic  [iat>]  Agup  1110  míte  beAimAÓc  teo  cum 
"oo  ftÁmce.     X)o  jtAc  ah  ppiof  At>  50  ronn- 

1ÚA]1  1At>,  AJUp  A    "OllbA1]\C,  111A|1  1)'  tÓU   AUmA 

Agur  cui]\p  "OAriip a  [ia"o]  fo,  50  m-but>  tón 
fioppuróe  A1]\  neAiii  -ouic-fe  é  [iAt>  ?]. 
"O'imcij    Ati    fA^Afc     Ann    fo    ai|\    nóf    a 

itlAlglfCI]!,  ^An  bpólg,  JAn   buACAIf,  "O'Á  Á]U1f 

fém  t>o  bí  a  t>ó  no  a  cpí  t>o  mitcib  UAt> ; 
A5  innfm  t) 'Á  pobAt  50  mmic  Af  éipij  t>o, 
A^uf  cionnuf  tio  fÁbÁit  fé  auaiii  t)o  bí  'ha 
pó-ppÁrómn. 

(t,e  beic  teAncA.) 


LITERAL    TRANSLATION     OF 
O'CLEARVS   NARRATIVE. 

He  took  it  and  made  a  hole  in  the  middle> 
and  put  his  head  through  the  hole  in  such 
a  manner  that  half  the  blanket  vvas  before 
him,  and  the  other  half  behind  him.  When 
Edmond  saw  himself  in  this  plight — "  Yes," 
said  he  to  himself.  "  Uru !  is  it  possible 
you  are  Edmond  ?  By  Sunday !  if  it  be 
you,  you  are  not  [the]  Edmond  0'Cleary 
we  had  long  ago ;  you  are  more  like  Gil- 
bert  O'Gibbon  than  Edmond  0'Cleary." 

He  was  constantly  going   on   the   road 


thus,  until  a  wide-mouthed,  big-bellied  man 
met  him,  passing  by  the  side  of  a  church- 
yard,  and  whcn  the  man  saw  him,  he  stood 
in  his  track  (step)  and  said  :  "  I  conjure 
thee,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  tell  me  what 
you  want  mc  to  do  for  you."  Edmond  said, 
answering  him  :  "  There  is  no  need  that  you 
conjure  me,  for  I  am  conjured  and  troubled 
enough  already." 

"  O  master,  dear,"  said  a  boy  who  was 
with  the  big  man,  "  we  are  done  for  (lit. 
found  bare);  what  is  that,  or  what  did  it 
say  ?" 

"  IV/iis/it,"  says  the  big  man,  "  drag  out 
your  beads  and  pray  to  God,  for  it  is  a 
ghost,  and  when  I  conjured  him  in  Latin, 
he  answered  in  Latin,  and  said  that  he  was 
conjured  and  troubled  enough  already,  and 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  conjure  him 
again  at  all  {lit.  put  spells  on  him).  Rightly 
is  it  said  that  a  ghost  can  speak  (Jit.  has) 
every  sort  of  language."  "  Pater,  pater, 
master,  avonmeen;  say  pater,  and  talk  to 
him  in  Irish." 

When  Edmond  knew  the  straits  in  which 
they  were,  he  began  bellowing  like  a  bull, 
for  he  knew  the  big  man  was  a  priest  =  he 
bleated  like  a  goat  and  barked  like  a  dog. 
The  priest  threw  himself  on  his  knecs  and 
trembled,  and  said,  "  I  conjure  you  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost, 
to  tell  me  what  is  your  trouble,  or  is  it 
possible  for  me  to  give  you  relief;  and  if 
it  be  possible  I  shall  certainly  give  it  with- 
out  refusal  or  contention." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  spirit,  "it  is  possi- 
ble,  and  I  shall  make  you  understand  the 
cause  of  my  trouble.  When  I  was  alive  as 
you  are,  I  fell  into  a  very  heavy  sickness, 
and  the  physicians  passed  judgment  of 
death  upon  me,  so  that  all  said  I  could 
never  recover  again.  The  priest  was  sent 
for,  and  I  got  the  rites  of  the  Church. 
Then  I  thought  it  right  to  bequeath  some- 
thing  to  the  good  clergyman  who  had  got 
such  trouble  on  my  account.  I  had  of 
worldly  wealth  nothing  worth  offering  to 
to  him  but  a  dress  (?)  shirt  that  I  had  never 
put  on  my  back,  a  pair  of  shoes  and  stock- 
ings  that  had  never  gone  on  the  foot  of 
man.     I  bequeathed  these  to  him  should  I 
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die  of  the  grievous  sickness  in  which  I  was. 
He  took  them  all  willingly  without  waiting 
for  my  death.  I  got  a  favourable  turn  on 
the  next  day,  and  when  I  thought  to  put 
my  foot  coverings  on  me,  I  was  told  that 
the  priest  had  taken  them  and  my  shirt 
away.  Did  he  take  them  and  I  alive  ? 
May  he  never  go  to  God's  heaven,  or  to 
hell,  or  myself  either,  but  hover  among  the 
clouds  till  I  shall  take  my  shirt,  shoes  and 
stockings  from  him,  or  írom  some  other 
piiest  on  his  account.  And  now  I  am 
these  three  years  a  wretched  wanderer,  as 
you  see,  from  priest  to  priest  and  from  bush 
to  bush.  And  now  rriy  angel  guardian 
brought  me  to  implore  relief  of  you." 

"  May  the  God  of  glory  help  thee  ;  thy 
case  is  pitiful,  and  I  will  not  withhold  my 
help  from  thee  for  your  good  and  your  sal- 
vation,"  said  the  priest,  throwing  his 
shoes,  his  stochings  and  his  shirt  to  him, 
saying :  "  Here  they  are  for  you  and  my 
thousand  blessings  wíth  them  for  thy  sal- 
vation."  The  spirit  took  them  hastily,  and 
said  :  "'  As  they  are  a  treasure  of  soul  and 
body  to  me,  may  they  be  a  lasting  treasure 
in  heaven  for  thee." 

Then  the  priest  went,  in  the  way  his 
Master  did,  without  shoes  or  boots,  to  his 
own  residence,  which  was  two  or  three 
miles  from  him,  telling  his  people  often 
what  happened  to  him,  and  how  he  had 
saved  a  soul  that  was  in  sore  straits. 

(To  be  coniinu  d.) 

VOCABULARV,    NOTES,   &C. 

Thi.s  portion  of  0'Cleary's  Narrative  should  precede 
that  in  No.  37  ;  in  fact,  it  should  come  immediately  after 
that  in  No.  29,  p.  69,  where  some  readers  will  recollect  Ed- 
niond  bad  been  ejected  from  the  gambling  house  in  a  nude 
state.  He  found  outade  an  old  blanhet  (cat)o,  or  cat)oj; 
that  had  done  service  between  the  saddle  and  the  galled 
baclcofa  horse  ;  this  he  appropriated,  making  a  hole 
in  the  middle  of  it,  through  which  he  thrust  his  head,  and 
then  he  proceeded  on  his  \vay. 

CrvAor,  a  mouth  ;  nearly  alwaysawidemouth.  aLLot>, 
an  obsoiete  term,  except  in  the  phiase  a  h-aLLot>,  in  the 
ohl  times. 

CeAr\c,  rights  (rites  of  the  Church,  extreme  unction,  etc. 

Cor-AihbA  (corhparative  of  cophuil,  like)  more  like, 
te,  to.  llleijpoLLAc,  ableating  like  a  goat.  Aihurcr\At>, 
a  barking  ;  this  is  r-ceAriiAoiL  in  Waterford. 

[5LÁ1111,  the  low  whimpering  sound  which  dogs  emit, 
and  is  indicative  of  grief ;  UAÍéAipc,  that  long-continued 
dismal  howl  which  we  sometimes  hear  from  dogs  at  night, 
and  which  in  Ireland  at  this  day  is  considered  the  sure 
omen  of  some  near  misfortune — most  generally  a  warning 


that  one  oí  the  family  will  soon  die.  5LA111A01L,  that 
single  yell  which  hounds  sometimes  give  when  scattered 
up  and  down,  loohing  for  their  game.  When  the  com- 
bined  pack  makes  but  one  body  of  sound,  this  is  called 
jeom." — Barron's  Magazine  ]  Can  our  readers  make  re- 
maiks  on  or  add  to  this?    . 

"Oom'  (00  mo  in  MS.)  T>ocAr\  :  t>ua-ó,  or  c]\iobLoi'o,  or 
olc,  would  be  said  in  Munster  instead  of  ooóArx ;  ■ooin' 
•ouat),  trouble  about  me. 

t)An  b'  pu  t>aui  LÁih  vo  fineAT)  •óo-rAii  (éuige  pn) 
teir,  'which  it  was  worth  while  to  reach  my  hand  to  him 
with.  In  No.  36,  p.  49,  of  ihe  Journal,  the  term  x>&]\  is 
found  twice,  just  as  here  ;  it  is  incorrect  in  all  thiee 
places.  In  olher  books  and  MS.  it  is  written  nAr«,  n-An, 
a\\,  which  are  equally  faulty.  If  the  reader  turns  to  p.  67, 
No  29,  oí  the  Journal,  he  will  lind  an  attempt  at  explain- 
ing  such  expressions  as  correct  as  could  be  expected 
before  Ur.  Athinson's  works  (a)  and  (/>)  had  appeared  ; 
and  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Journal  another  attempt  will 
be  made  in  the  same  direction,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  e.c- 
haust  the  subject. 

CeALcAir»,  clothes ;  léme  ceALc]\Ac,  perhaps  to  dis- 
tinguish  it  Irom  Léine  Aip|\mn,  the  alb  ;  and  froin  eir- 
Léiue,  a  shroud.  r/AoiciugA-ó,  in  Waterford,  pAocAin  or 
bipeAC,  the  crisis  in  a  fever.  When  a  person  gets  over  this 
ciisís  they  say  :  -oo  puAi]\  ye  pAocArh. 

íllAn  if  L011,  etc  ,  in  Waterford.  This  formula  was 
very  common  in  the  mouth  of  beggars  60  years  ago. 


1110  píop<\  501111*0,  •óonn. 

1p  ioniA"ó  buitte  peAjib,  C]\om, 

"Oo  y:UA]\Ap  m  1110  pAOJAt  ; 
1p  rrunic  bí  1110  pócAróe  tom, 

'S^r  C1°r  nA  1lno]"  ^ah  oíot ; 
\\cc  in  c;ac  buAró]ie<YÓ,  beAc;  110  mó]\, 

lli  ]\Aib  111  é  ]\iaii'i  ^ah  yonii, 
'11uai]\  pórAr1  cú,  mo  nn'te  pcóp, 

111  o  piopA  5oi]\io,  -óonn. 

111  o  beAmiAcc  o)\c  a  cÁ]\a  po]\, 
Ceiro  beAnnAcc  aij\  00  ceAnn  ; 

11  í  ia]\]\aiiii  ^HÁb  acc  cú  50  po]\, 
1llo  piopA  501)110,  'óonn. 

v\n  tÁ  a  o'-pÁg  111  é  ci]\  1110  bpeic' 

Le  Otlt  A1)\  )'UD   A11   t)01ÍlAin, 

Oa  pnÁpAC  ctuc  1110  beójiA  ceic', 

Oa  ^euji,  no-geup  mo  b]\ón, — - 
1  pcoi]\m,  p'011  ;  1  11-501111  no  5Á0 

•<\i]\  VAijvpngeAÓc  iia  o-conn, 
Puai]\  iin]"e  rótÁf  111  1110  c]\Áó 

0  111'  píopA  5oi]\io,  •óonn. 

'5uf  "oú^^r  teAC  :   "  *\  cÁ]\A  i'io|i, 
Ceuo  beAiitiAÓc  ai)\  00  ceAnn  ; 

11i't  A5A111  'noi]'  acc  cú,  va]\aoi]v  ! 
111  o  piopA  J01]\1O,  -óoiin." 
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'HuAin  ca]wo  cup\  tiom  ai]\  o-cúr, 

b<\  ]'5u\n'u\c  cú,  'gur  bÁn, 
Dí  rn<\r  iu\  h-óige  Ai]i  00  511111]', 

■A'r  bí  00  colatin  rtÁn  ; 
•Anoir  acá  cú  rém  'gur  111  é 

flíor  rine  b-rAo,  1110  5]\Áó, 
Cuaió  pce  p\tii]\AO  ca]\c  a  n-oé 

0  bí  cú  m  co  btÁc. 

*\cc,  beAimAóc  o]\c,  a  cájm  pon, 
Ceuo  beAtitiACC  A1]\  00  ceAtm  ; 

tlí  rétoi)\  tmn  beic  05  50  p'ojt, 
111  o  piop<\  joipo,  óonn. 

b^  ceAtmjw  cú,  a  ]\úm  mo  cjioióe, 

'5Vf  "oeitum  é,  a  rcóqt, 
5u]\  miínc  piAjiAir  m  n'io  óíc 

^Xn  cú]\aiii  nÁ']\  bd  cói]\. 
1f  nirnic,  mmic  btn\it  mé  rém 

<An  pméA]\óit>  Aip  00  cÁ]\,* 
'S  ní  mib|\Air  tiom  ajuahi  :  "  1llo  teun  ! 

5au  a^ao  cu\tt  níor  reÁ]\]\  !" 

bA  roiípoeAc  cú,  a  cÁ]\a  po]\, 
'tluAipr^oitcmép'oroo  ceAtm; 

bém  to]!^  toice  Ann  50  p'on3 
111  o  píopA  ^oijuo,  -001111. 

1llo  c]\eAÓ  !  'niiAi]\úeA]\CAim  ai]\  au  c-pAo^At, 

'S  ai]\  nór  ua  n-OAomeAo  Atm, 
&  c]\ét5ec\p  b]\Ácc\i]\  inr  aii  m-bA0JAt 

Cui]\  X)u\  ór  a  5-cionn — 
'nuc\i]\  piuiAmim  rém  Sun  lonnan  c]\é 

11a  piopA,  pn  zmr  11in^ 
1lí  ionSc\ncc\c  é  nú  ctuinceA]t  mé 

^5  l'emiii  tiom  50  bpÁc  :— 

111  o  bec\nnc\cc  o]\c,  a  cÁ|\a  p'oji, 
Ceuo  beAntiAcc  A1]\  00  ceAtm  ; 

tií  rsfrr^r zú  'e^v  iiié  50  ppn,  ' 

111  o  píopA  £oi]uo,  óonn  ! 

'  P<V01l<MC." 


Cáj\,  ciaU,, 


1101 111  -U<VÓ. 


-oon  téi^úeoiR. 

&$  ro  Tunc,  1  b-roctc\ib  poitéi]\e,  au 
1'ceiíL  Á]irÁió  A]\  feotcói]\eAéc  SneAÓ^upx 
7  1llic  lliAJtA.  Cui)\ceA]\  1  5-ctó  iiu\]\  yo  é, 
té  pítt  50  m-béió  meAr  aj^  c\n  oneAm  (50 
inó|\-iiió|\  a5  c\n  Aor  05)  ciiiged]-  au  11uao- 
bAebitge,  a)\  iK\  pcttíbmnib  tuc\ctiiA]\A  acá  1 
o-cai]'cio  7  1  b-rol.AÓ  1  o-ceAngAi-ó  ha  li- 
ét]te<\nn.  1nr  ah  Révue  Celtique,  le<vbAn 
IX.,  -oo  cuijieAÓ  aii  j-ceut  1  5-ctó  ó'n  tÁirii- 
rcníbmn  bunu-ÓA]v\ij  té  Whitley  Stolces,  7 
ir  aj\  a  loju;  pn  00  l\i$neAr-pv  aii  c- 
Ai]X]\iuj;At>  ro.  T)o  teAnAp  iik\]\  ir  reÁ]\]t 
o'peuoAr,  -oo  iia  b]\iAC]\c\ib  bunuóc\p\cc\. 

e.  o's. 
iotinu\tii  stie<,\'ó5tisd  ^gus  iinc 

ÍI1  c\$t<\. 

sliocltc  LeAbliAin  bhtnohe  teACAm. 

1.  *Oo  bí  Anpó  mó|\  a)\  feA]\c\ib  tloir  CA]t 
éi]^bÁi]'>Óoiiinc\itt  1llicc\o-ÓAiiiicv\miiii]\eAC, 
7  (=A$ur)  bc\  li-é  ro  rÁc  a  h-ahjió.  Ua]i 
érr  00  riiACAib  1ílAeit  Cobc\  Ói]\e  -oo  ^AbitÁ 
1 1101  Aib  'ÓoiiuiAitt,  "oo  bíooAjt  111  ic  "ÓomnAiU 
'ua  ]\ijctb  A]\  Cmeut  CoiiAitt  7  a]\  peA]tAib 
Uoip   .1.    T)onncAt>  7  V'-vca  ;— 'OonncAÓ    a]\ 

Uí]\   CoilAltt  7  pACA  A]\  fec\]\Alb  1v01]\ 

2.  bA  1Í1Ó|\  A  n-A1l]\Ó-]K\n   c\J    Viaca,  Ól]\  ní 

teigcí  A)un  tic\  euoAÓ  t>c\cc\  c\g  ém-neAc  óíob, 
7  bc\  1i-AbbAt  tneut»  a  b-ro^iiAiiiA,  ói]\  níojt 
bc\  fo^AiicAióce  t>o  ]\ij  ]\iaiíi  ]\om'ie  k\o. 

3-    btlAÓAUl    OO  bí  P^CA  'HA  ]\15    0]\]\A.       1 

5-ceAnn  iia  btiAÓiiA  C15  p^é^  5°  b-mbeAji 
tiA  bóinne,  7  5<M]\mceA]\  ctn^e  pj\  1loip. 
AoubAi]\c  ré  teó  —  "  "OéAHAió  ctntteAÓ 
ro5iiAriic\!"  "  11Í  pnt  A^Aum  níor  mó," 
A]\  ]^iao.  ^\oubc\i]\c]'eirec\n  teo  : — "  Cuijtró 
bujt  ]^eite  A]\  mo  óeAjuiAmn."  *Oo  ctn]\eAt>  ; 
7  bc\  1i-AiiitAró  00  bí  aii  ]-eite  7  a  teAC 
o'pnt 

4.   -<\oubc\i]\c  ]'ei]'eAii   Aiinpn  : — "1lí  pnt 
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bup  b-rojnAm  tÁn  fóf,  ói]t  ni  fuit  50  h- 
uile  ati  feite.  Cui]ux>  tu  cutÓA  wf  ua 
^teÁnncAib  50  m-béix>oif  mA  x>-cí]\  (corh- 
cpoim)  ;  cuipix>  cnomn  inf  nA  niACAipib  50 
m-bétx>x>íp  ha  5-coittob." 

5.  b^  h-Annfin  x/eipij  fiAx>  fiAx>Áw  1 
n^Ap  x>óib.  6i]U5i"o  mumcip  mte  au  pij  1 
iioiaix>  au  fiAix>.  bAh-Ainifm  x>o  bAmeAX>Ap 
pp  lloif  a  AnniA  rém  x>o'n  p.15  (óip  ní  ]\Aib 
A]\m  aj;  ém-neAÓ  •óíob-fAii),  7  x>o  riiApbAX)Ap 
Annpm  é. 

6.  b<x  h-otc  té  n-AbpÁCAip,  té  *OonncAX>, 
aii  ^níom  rm  ;  7  céix>  ré,  7  x>o  nijjne  fé 
b]\Aij-oe  xn'ob  uite,  7  x>o  cuippé  1  n-ém  ceAÓ 
te  n-A  tofCAb  iAt). 

7.  b^  h-Aimfin  A"oubAi]\c  ré  réin  : — "ní 
cói]\  xdaui  aii  ^níoiii  fo  t)o  xbéAnAiii  5A11 
corh<M]\te  te  m'  AiiAmcApAix>,  té  Cotum- 
Otte." 

8.  Cui]\ceA]i  ceAccAipróe  uax>  50  Cotum- 
Citte :  C15  SneA-ójuf  7  TTIac  IIia^Ia  ó 
Cotum-Otte,  7  coiiiAi]\te  teo  x>ó,  .1.  feAfCA 
tÁnAiimA  (c]\i  ficcix>  péi]\e)  x>íob  x>o  cup  a]\ 
ah  b-fAipp^e,  7  50  ni-béA]\rAX)  *Oia  A. 
b]\eiceATtmAf  o]\]\a. 

9.  *Oo  bei]\ceA]\  foicij  beA^A  x>óib,  7 
cui]\ceA]i  A]\  au  b-rAi]\]\^e  iax>,  7  ceix>ix>  ri]\ 

X>A  J-COHlieUt),     CU111    11AC  Xl-OglXríf  A]\  J^-CÚt. 

10.  lompmjix)  SneAx^up  7  111  ac  TiiA^tA 
a]\  5-cút  a^  x>ut  50  h-1,  50  Cotum-Otte. 

11.  111a]\  "oo  bíox)A]\  mr  aii  5-cupAc,  x>o 
coiiu\i]\ti5eA-oA]\  eA"oo]\]\A  x>ut  x>'a  nt)eom 
rém  mr  aii  móp-iiiuiu  aiiiuií;  a]\  cupAf,  niA]\ 
x>o  cuax)A]\  aii  peArcA  tÁnAiimA,  acc  nAÓ  x>'a 
nx>eom  péin  x>o  cuAX>Ap-pAti. 

12.  lompuiijro  Annpn  A]i  CAOib  a  tÁniie 
xteipe,  7  péix>ix>  ^aoc  té  reAt  fiApx>cuAix>  inr 
An  mó]\-iiiui]\  A111U15  iax>. 

13.  pÁ  ceAim  C]\í  tÁ,  x>o  JAb  ca]\c  mó]\ 
miAnAC   iax>,    A]\    ÓA01    haca]\    yeut)At)A]\    é 

x/futAtl^. 

14.  b^  h-Antiftn  bA  q\UAJ  té  CpíofciAX), 
7  x>o  bei]\  50  fpuc  po-btAfCAiiiA]\  teAiimAcc 
1AX),  7  fÁfuijceAp  x)e  iax>.  *Oo  bei]\ix> 
AtcuJAb  7  buibeAcup  x>o*Óia,  7  Ax>ubpAX>A]\ : 
"  pÁ^Ainuif      Á]\     11-1 0111  pAtii      rÁ     *Óia,      7 


CAb]tAinuir  Á]\  (iiiAix)ix>e)  ]\aiíia  ipceAÓ  m  Á]\ 
5-cupAÓ."       ^gup    x>o    tei£eAX>A]\    x>'a    n- 

10m]tA1l'l,  7  CU^AX>A]1  A  (l11A1X)1X)e)  ]\AlÍlA1fCeAC 

in  Ag-cupAÓ;  7  A]\  ceAcc  1   x)-cí]\   1    n-mip 
x>óib,  if  Ann  AxmbAipc  An  fite  : — 

SneAX)juf  7  111  ac  R1A5IA 

"Oo  iiiumci]\  Cotunu  Citte,  ecc. 

15.  Cui]\ceA]\  50  h-mif  eite  Antifin  iax>,  7 
x>o  bi  ctoix>  Aijtjix)  ca]\  a  tÁ]\,  7  CO]\A  éifc 
mnci,  7  bA  fciAtt  mó]\  x^'AifgeAX)  aii  co]\a 
pn,  7  x>o  bí   b]\^x>Áin   h'io]\a  a^   téimmg  m 

A^A1X>  A11    CO]\AX>  f11l.       bA  111 Ó    10tlÁ    CotpCAC 

fi]\eAnn   5AÓ  b]\AX)Ám    x>íob,  7    fÁfinjceAf 

1AX>-f  A11   X>íob. 

16.  *0'iom]\AX)A]\  50  h-mif  eite  Annfin  : 
7  jAifcixíij  iomx>A  ]\ómpA  mp  aii  nuf  fui, 
7  CI1111  cac  o]\]\a.  -<Aon  JAi^'cibeAc  5Aex>eAtAÓ 
11111C1,  7  céix>  fé  A]\  aii  C]\Á15,  7  x>o  cui]\ 
fÁitce  ]\ómpA,  7  AX>ubAi]\c  teo  : — "  x>'feA]\Aib 
11A  n^AebeAt  x>Ain-f a,"  *  A]\  fé  "  cÁnn^ 
fuifeAnn  cu]\aij  x>ínn  fonn  (Aiinfo),  7  ni 
iiiAi]\eAnn  x>íob  acc  mif e  AiiiÁm.  *Oo  cui]\eAX> 
cum  bÁif  iax>  teif  ha  h-eAcq\AnnAib  acá  aj 
Áic]\eAb  iia  h-mfe  fo."  -Aguf  x>o  bei]\  fé 
biAX>  x>óib  ifceAÓ  mf  An  5-cu]\ac,  7  fÁgbAit) 
beAniiAcc  7  bei]ux>  beAimAcc. 

17.  Séixnx)  An  jaoc  Aimfm  iax>  50  h-mif 
1  ]\Aib  c]\Aim  mó]\,  7  euntAic  Átumn  A1]\. 
*Oo  bí  eun  mó]\  A]\  a  bÁpp,  7  ceAnn  ói]\  7 
cteicibe  Ai]\5ix>  a>]\  ;  7  mnifix>  f é  fceut 
cof  A15  aii  x>oiíiaiii  x»óib,7  mnifix>  gemeAriiAin 
Cfiopc  ó  1Í1ui]\e  Ó15,  7  &  bAipce  7  ^\ 
eipei]\je ;  7  mnifix>  f ceut  t^e  au 
b]\eiceAiimuif,  7  bA  h-Annfin  x>o  ^AbAmif 
aii  euntAic  uite  a^  cua^i^ahi   a  x>-CAob   té 

11-A  fCIACÁUAlb,  50  fltlX)Íf  11A  b]\A011A  fotA 
Af    A     X)-CA0bAlb,     A]\     eA^tA     C01Í1A]\CAX>     All 

b]\eiceAiimuif.  b^  comaoin  7  bA  creutíur 
aii  f  tnt  f  m.  -^juf  x>o  bei]\  au  c-eun  x>uitte 
x>o  x>uittib  aii  c]\omn  fin  x>o  ua  ctéi]\eAÓAib, 
7  meux)  c]\oicmn  x)aiiíi  móip  An  x>mtte  fin. 
■Ajuf  Ax>ubAi]\c  An  c-eun  teif  iia  ctéi]\eACAib 
An  x>tutte  ftn  x>o  cAbAipc  teo,   7   a   cu]\   a]\ 

*  "X>uine  •o'feA^Aib  iia  115 Aet>edl  1111  ye." 
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aIuóij»  Cotunn-Citte.     1   j;-CeAnAnnuy  acá 
yé  int>iu. 

18.  13a  bmn  ceot  ua  n-eun  ym  aj  ^AbÁit 
pvtm  7  cAincicit>eA-ó  a^  motA'ó  aii  U1  jeA]iiiA, 
óij\  Ija  li-euntAic  TÍIm^e  lleniie  uvo,  7  ní 
c]\ionAró  cojvp  nÁ  tmitte  ah  c]\oinn  pn. 

19.  T)'yÁ5;bA'OA]\  rtÁn  7  beAmiAÓc  a^  ha 
1i-eutiAib  'tiA  x)KMt)  ym,  7  iom]\Aro  50  cíp 
UAcbÁjwij  1  |iAib  'OAome  7  cmn  con,  7 
yionnj.wó  niA]\  eAttAÓ  oj\]\a.  U15  ctéi]\eAÓ 
cuca  Ay  aii  imy,  -oo  ]\éi]\  Aicne  *Oé,  a^ 
yói]\icm  o]i]\A,  nu\]\  t>o  bíotK\]i  1  ngÁbA-ó  c]ié 
betc  5AI1  bicvó,  7  t>o  bei]\  t>óib  iAyc,  7  yíon, 
7  cjiuicneAcc. 

2  \    10111]\A1"0     Alinrin      50     ]\ÁH5ATK\]\    CÍ]\    1 

]\Aib  "OAome  7  cmn  niuc  o]\]\a,  7  t>o  bi 
meicte   mó]\A  -óiob   a^   buAiii    ah    A]\bAi]\   1 

tÁ]\  A1l   C-yA1Íl]\A1t>. 

21.  *Oo  jAbA"OA]\  Ay,  Annym,  m  a  ^-cujiac; 

7      ^AbATO     A     rAtlllA,      7      ^UTÓrO      *OlA,      50 

]\Án^AT>A]\  cí]\  1  ]\Aib  t)]\eAm  t>'yeA]\Aib  ha 
n^Ae-óeAt,  7  t>o  í;AbAt)A]\  ninÁ  iia  h-mye 
síanán  t)óib  ^ah  n'ioitt,  7  bA  bmn  teiy  ha 
ctéi]\eAÓAib  é. 

"  J^AbAit)  cintteAt),"  A]\  A11  ctéijieAÓ,  "  yo 
sianán  ha  1i-Ci]\eAnn." 

"  Uéit>iníy,  a  ctéi]\eAÓA,"  A]\  iia  mnÁ,  "50 
cij  II15  11  a  1i-mye,  01  ji  beró  yÁitce  7 
yuAin'meAy  t)Aoib  Ann." 

22.  Uéróro  iia  mnÁ  7  iia  ctét]\ij  iyceAÓ, 
7  cui]wt)  aii  Rí  yÁitce  ]\onh  ha  ctéi]\eACAib, 
7  tei^ro  a  ycic  Atin.  -Agur  yiA]\yin  jró  yé 
•óiob  : — ''  Cia  1i-iAt>  bu]\  mumci]\,  *  a 
ctéi]\eACA?  " 

'"0'yeA]\Aib  Ci]\eAnn  t>úmn,"  A]\nActéi]\i^, 
"  7  t>o  hiumci]\  Cotunii-Citte." 

"  Cionnuy  AcÁro  1  n-Cipnn,"  a]\  yé,  "7 
CÁ  hieut)  111 AC  t)0  hlACAlb  *ÓoiittK\itt  ACÁ 
beo  ?  "  A]\  aii  1lí,  "P]\eA5]\Ait>  aii  ctéi]\eAC 
— "  U]\iu]\  111AC  acá  beo  Ai^e,  7  t)o  cmc 
Paca  111AC  "ÓohniAitt  té  yeA]\Aib  1loiy,  7  t>o 
cui]\eAt>  yeAycA  tÁnAihnA  biob  A]\  ah  b- 
yAi]\]\^e  t>o  bÁ]\]\  aii  ^niohiA  ym." 

"  1y  yio]\  t>AoiV),  a  ctéiyeAÓA,  ah  yceut 
ym.     1]'  meiye  t>o  hu\]\b   nu\c   ]\ij    ÚeAhi]\AC 

*  "  Ci<x  Ap.  oíob  pb  " — Aii  \\Áx>  coicceann, 


7  iy  ptme  t>o  cui]\eAt>  a]\  ah  b-yAi]\]\5e  ; 
A^uy  iy  t)úinn  iy  nu\ic,  ói]\  béróimt)  yonn 
(Annyo)  50  t)-cí  au  1TleAt)ACAn,  01  ]\  iy  niAic 

ACÁniUTO  ^AU   peACAt),  JAU    otcAy,    ^An     C01J1. 

111  aic  aii  tniy  1  b-yuittiut),  ói]\  iy  mnci  acá 
Cite  7  Cnoc,  7  iy  iu\]K\t  ah  ceAí;t>Aiy  7  b- 
ymt  Cite." 

23.  -Agu]'  t)o  ]\ijne  yé  yÁttce  mó]\  ]\onii 
nA  ctéiyeACAib,  7  AtiubAi]\c  : — "^\cÁ  *óÁ  toc 
iny  aii  ci]\  yo — toc  uiyce  7  toc  cemeAt»,  7 
t>o  ciocyAit)íy  a]\  Ci]\inn  yAt>  ó  niunAin-biAt) 
111  Á]\cÁn  7  pÁt)]\Ai5  Ag  ^uróe  teo." 

"  T)o  bA  tiiAic  tmn  Cnoc  t)'yeicym,"  Ay 
ua  ctéi]\tj;.  '•' -íXcÁ  yé  m  iotiAt)  uAi^neAÓ 
cum  a  t)-ciocyAmuit)  mte  7  tó  ah 
1ÍleAt)ACAm." 

24.  1oni]\Ait)  Annpn  ó'n  cí]\  ym,  50 
]\AbAt>A]\  A]\  conn-^Áiji  tu\  niA]K\  té  yAt)A,  50 
•o-cÁmig  yu]\CAÓc  mó]\  ó  *Óu\  bóib  (ói]\  t>o 
biot)A]\  cui]\yeAÓ),  50  byACAt)A]\  imy  mó]\ 
Á]\t>,  7  bA  1i-Aoibmn  7  bA  tiAohiCA  a  ]\Aib 
mnci. 

25.  b^  hu\ic  aii  Rí  t)o  bi  my  ah  imy,  7 
bA  HAohiCA,  7  bA  yí]\u\n  ;  7  bA  n'ió]\  a  ftuAJ, 
7  bA  h-UAyAt  ceA^bAi]'  ah  1li  j  ym — ói]\  t>o 
bí  ceut»  •oo]\A],  A]\  aii  cij  yin,  7  Atcói]\  A5 
gAÓ  t>o|\Ay,  7  yA^A]\C  Ag  gAC  AtcÓ!]\  Ag 
iot>bAi]\c  Ctn]\p  C]\io]x. 

26.  *Oo  cuAt)A]\  iu\  ctéijuj  iyceAÓ  7  x>o 
beAnnui5eAt)A]\  jac  aoii  t)iob  "o'a  cétte  ;  7 
•oo  cuAt)A]\  mte  'ha  t>iAit>  ym — aii  ytuAg 
mó]\  ym,  it>i]\  iíihaoi  7  yeA]\ — 7  00  jtACAt>A]\ 
Co]\p  C]\io]X  a^  aii  ^diy]\eAtm. 

27.  1lomnceA]\  yíon  "óóib  Annyin,  7  At>ei]\ 
An  1li  teiy  iia  ctéi]\eACAib  : — '' ^Xb]\Ait>,"  a]\ 
yé,  "téyeA]\Aib  Ci]\eAtm  ^ob-^uit  -oio^AtcAp 
mó]\  té  ceAcc  o]\]\a.  UiocyAit>  AttrhufiAij 
ca]\  mui]\,  7  ÁiceóÓAit)  teAC  ik\  1umye,  7 
cui]\yeA]\  rortongponc  bb.  A-$uy  iy  eA-ó 
•00  bei|\  o]\]\a  aii  -oiojAtcA]-  pn,  a  hieut)  t>o 
bei]\tt>  yAittije  1  t>-UiomnA  "Óé,  7  m  A 
ceA5Ay5. 

Illí  7  btiAt>Ain  béTÓci  A]\  yAi)\]\5e,  7 
]\oicp  uite  ytÁn,  7  inmyi-ó  bu]\  yceut  uite 
t>'yeA]\Aib  Ci]\eAtm." 

cníoc. 
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NOTES. 

The  1omr\Arti  is  tal<en  from  the  Yellow  Boolc  of  Lecan, 
now  in  the  R.I.A.  Library,  which  was  composed  a.d. 
1416,  by  Gilla  Iosa  Mor  MacFirbis.  The  lomnArh  differs 
fiom  the  LonijeAr-,  the  foimer  being  a  voluntary  expedi- 
tion,  undertahen  from  curiosity  or  the  spirit  of  adventure  ; 
the  latter  was  a  compulsory  exile  in  punishment  for  some 
offence. 

The  numbers  refer  to  the  sections  and  lines. 

§  I.  The  historical  characters  belong  to  the  seventh  cen- 
tury,  a.d.  "OoniHAll  111ac  Ao-óa  died  a.d.  639,  and 
was  succeeded  by  CoiiaLI  CoaL  and  CeAltAc  (sons  of 
111  AeL  CobA),  who  reigned  until  A.D.  656.  Cirv 
ClionAiLL,  Tirconell,  the  present  Donegal.  rin 
•Roip,  the  men  of  Ross,  a  district,  according  to 
Uonovan,  about  Carrick-mac-ross,  embracing  the 
adjacent  parts  of  Louth  and  Meath. 

§  2.  2.  A  law  regulating  the  colours  which  could  be  worn 
l>y  the  various  classes  in  Ireland,  was  enacted  by 
King  Eochaid  Eudgadhach  (Four  Masters,  at  the 
year  a.m.  3644).  One  oí  its  provisions  was — Aen 
•oac  1  11-eu-OAigib  hioJa'Ó,  one  colour  in  the  dress  of 
bondmen. 

§    8.     2.  111  ac  HiajLa,  now  Magreelv,  Greely. 

§  1  r.     3.  "OuL  1  n-oiLicj\e  in  the  original. 
4.  Lahaiíiahi  would  now  be  said. 

§  17.  12.  This  phrase  in  various  modified  forms,  coirmAi 
7  cpec]\A,  comman  7  cnecAin,  "  communion  and 
creature,"  is  not  unfrequently  met  with,  meaning 
something  very  precious. 

§  18.  3.  The  Plain  of  Heaven,  mACAir\e  iia  b-rLAiceAr. 

Throughout  the  tale  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  cor- 
rect  use  of  the  present  tense  termination,  the  usual  collo- 
quial  ending  in  -Ann  being  not  used  except  where 
demanded.     See  6,  2 ;  8,  2  ;  12,  2  ;  17,  1,  4,  5,  7.  etc. 

VOCABULARV. 

No  word  given  in  vocabulary  to  Atkinson's  "  Three 
Shafts  "  is  here  set  down. 

Aitimiue,  gen.,  -ueAÓ,  proper  name  of  a  man. 

aLcui  j,  v.,  praise. 

aiiuo,  mas. ,  hardship. 

Ao-ó,  gen.,  -a,  ITugh, 

Aop  05,  the  young. 

bÁ|\)\,  00  b,  on  accoimt  of. 

bAni  •oe,  take  from,  lormerly  beAn,  infin.  buAiti. 

Dómn,  the  Boyne. 

buAOÁn,  a  salmon. 

cLó  :  ctnu  1  5-cLó,  print. 

CeAiiAniuir,  Kells  (Co.  Meath). 

cLoró,  cLat>,  a  rampart. 

coiiiAi]\Lij,  decide. 

comcnom,  pron.  cojrni,  level. 

coua,  gen.  -\\ax>,  a  weir. 

cAmcice,  a  chant. 

coLpcAC,  a  t\vo-year-old  calt. 

"OoiíiiiaLL,  Donal,  proper  name. 

caLLac,  cattle. 

ém,  one,  form  of  aoh,  Aen. 

e-noch,  dLe,  Enoch,  Elias. 

eiraAc,  clothes. 

eunLAic,  collective  nonn,  birds. 

piueAnri,  male. 

VÍ)\iaii,  just,  holy. 

poJAticAi'óe,  a  servant. 

ruiueAiin,_/&/«.  crew, 


gAb,  take,  has  many  meanings  ;  aj  jaLáiL  f  aLih,  sing- 

ing  ;  'oo  JAbAt)Au  Ar,  they  went  off. 
^AircróeAc,  hero. 
5Aec>eAL,  -Lac,  Gael,  Gaelic. 
mbeAU,  bay. 
nur,  island. 

ioinuAim,  verb,  row  ;  iomr\Aiii,  voyage,  rowing. 
LeAiiinAcc,  new  milk. 
LÁiiiirqu'bititi,  manuscript. 
Leij;  rcic  T'n'ob,  lay  weariness  aside. 
LomjeAr  and  ioni|\<Mii,  see  notes. 
niAroe  uaiíia,  an  oar. 
meATJAÓAn,    infin.    of  meAt)ui  j,   weigh  ;    the  weighing, 

judgment. 
1111A11AC,  longing. 
mó]\-iiióu,  50  m.,  especially. 
1l1uit\e  Og,  Virgin  Mary. 
oiLié]\e,  pilgrimage. 
pétne,  a  pair. 
ttAiii,  an  oar. 

noic,  reach,  now  rnoic  or  cr\oir. 
fior,  gen.  íloir,  Ross,  name  of  district. 
SA1L111.  a  psalm. 
peApcA,  gen.  -cao,  sixty. 
reiLe,  spittle. 
peoLcóiueAéc,  sailing. 
riAjvoctiAró.  north-west. 

riAtiÁti,  a  peculiar  sort  of  musical  composition. 
rLÁn,  a  farewell ;  r.  LeAc,  adieu. 
pLioóc  LeAbAij\,  a  copy  of  a  book. 
SneA-ójup,  gen.  -\&,  a  proper  name. 
rctALL,  a  piece. 
CeArhAir\,  gen.  -uac,  Tara. 
contt-jÁi]A,  wave-roar,  roaring-sea. 


ANECDOTA  FROM  IRISH  MSS. 

II. 

Sgét  111511  Ab  Atro  ro  ro]\  111  AetopoAti. 
R.I.A.,  D.  4.  2,  fo.   5ob,  1  (A.D.   1300). 

Ce]\bó.tx>  iiiac  UnnpAin  A]\tÁ]i  •oo]\ome 
inn]\ji,  co  ]\o  téiccrec  A]\tÁ|\  a  cepAÓ  1  pA]i- 
]\a*ó  ha  rAi]\]\j;e,  co  rÚAi|\  jpttA  oíb  cu]i- 
cai]\ci  mgiiATJ  ipn  C]\Á15  'iia  ]:a]\]\aó  .1.  mui]i- 
tAii  jsjtAr-  c]\uino  mó]\,  ocup  ^aii  oo]\A]~  pMjt 
io]i,  acc  'ua  cepcte  comcjuimT).  bejiró  111 
^ittA  tAir-hé  ocur-  cui]iró  A]\  uacca]\  ua  cepAÓ 
ocup  cenTDAró  ^ac  cai]\i]'  co  c]\uató.  1r  Ann 
ACcÚAtACA]\  m  ^uc  inó]\  ipn  c]\Áij  cécnA, 
ocur  ip  eó  ]->o  Acbe]\c  :  HlAetofOAn  !  111  Aet- 
ofX)An  !  1lo  |*]\e5Ai]\  111  ce]\cte  mó]\  ipn 
niAt)  a  ]\Aib,  A]\  bétAib  ua  cerAc,  ocu]-  rp  et) 
ipbe]\c  ó  juc  mó]\  eite  .1.  UA]\ci\Ait)e  ! 
LlA]\c]\Aibe  !  1p  Ann  pn  oiou  ]\o  ca]\]\ahi5 
m  cerAij;  co  ]\Aibi  '0]\uini  t)A]t  A1]',  ocu]'  ]\o 
iinnAi^  m  ^ac  ]\o  bói  CAi]up  rém,  ocu]'  -oocú- 
Aro  '11A  ]\ic  00  •o]unm  *oa]i  Aip  cojucce  m  mAx> 
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A|'A  CUCAtj,  OClir  "OOCUAIt)  rAU  rAIJlJVge.     ComÓ 

Ann  AccÚAtACAji  tuccm  bAite  r^Áiji  mój\  irm 
rAijijije  .1.  mumceji  1llAetoj~OAin  ac  ^Áitce 
rjnr,     Coiiaó  mr^n  At>  mój\  Ia  cac  m  rcét  pn, 

Translation. 

Ceiball,  the  son  of  Timpan  .  .  .  made  a 

flitting,  and  they  left  the  .  .  .  of  his  basket 

by  the  sea.     Then,  on  the  strand  near  it,  a 

gillie  of  them  found  a  wonderful  thing  cast 

ashore  by  the  sea,  viz.,  a  large,  round,  green 

muirlan,  without  any  opening  on  it,  but  as 

an  all-round  ball  of  yarn.     Thegillie  takes 

it  with  him,  and  puts   it  on  the  top  of  the 

basket,  and  fastens  a  withe  hard  across  it. 

Then  they  heard  a  loud  voice  on  the  same 

strand,  and  what  it  said  was  :  Maelosdan  ! 

Maelosdan  !  The  large  ball  answered  in  the 

place  where  it  was  on  the  topof  the  basket, 

and    this    is  what    it    said,   with  the  same 

loud  voice  :  Uarcraidhe  !  Uarcraidhe  !    And 

then  it  dragged   the  basket  so  that  it  was 

head  over    heels,    and   it  broke  the    withe 

that  was  on  it   to   pieces,  and   went   in  its 

course  head  over  heels  unto  the  place  from 

which  it   was   taken,   and   went  under  sea. 

Whsreupon  the  folk  of  the  place  heard  a 

loud  shout   in  the   sea,   viz.,   the   people  of 

Maelosdan  welcoming  him.    And  this  story 

is  thought  very  wonderful  byall. 

NOTES. 

Line  i.  Ar\bár\  is  obscure  to  me  ;  itm|\gi  is  an  early 
example  of  the  modern  Munster  pronunciaiion  of  iini|\ce. 
So  comAinje  for  corti4i]\ce. 

Line  2.  cefAC,  genitive  of  ceif,  anglicized  kisk.  The 
dative  and  accuíative  are  cefAÍ  j  ;  see  line   14. 

Line  3.  cuncaince,  something  cast  ashore :  a  find, 
treasure ;  the  latter  meaning  the  word  hasinLBr,  138I), 
39:  irniAiú  in  cur\c<\r\ci  pl  ocuc  •oia  111-bec  &  py 
ocuc.  Hence  the  adjective  cuncainceá  rich  :  náncaman 
cí)\  concig  cupcAncis,  LBr.  I22b,  24. 

Line  4.   What  muinL&n  may  be  I  know  not. 

Line  14.  •01'ou  ort)iT)iu  isan  old-Lish  particle  =  Lat. 
autem,  igitur.  In  Middle-Irish  MSS.,  it  is  often  found 
shortened  into  '-oiu,  which  shows  that  it  was  acccnted  on 
the  second  syllable. 

III. 

The    Mothers'    Lament     at    the 
Slaughter  of  thl  Innocents. 

l/e<.\t)Aj\  bj\eAc,  p.  141  a. 

IrAnnpn  Acbej\c  Aj\oti  ben  oc  cAjijiAmg  a 
hiaic  ajm  huccoon  feótoénniAio : 


C10  hiia  n-oeti^e  nio  niAC  c^á-oac  rnim  ? 
.1.  Uoj\ao  tiio  bjtótro. 
111  é  jiocupnn, 
111  o  cic  j\oj"-ib. 
111  o  bjiú  jtojMinojicmji, 
111'mne  j\o  fúi^, 
111  o  cjuoe  j\o  rÁr. 
111  o  becA  nobé, 
1llobÁJ,  a   bj\ec  ÚAimm. 
111  o  nej\c  t)0  cj\Ái<5, 
111'moj^ce  j\o  focc, 
111  o  fvnte  j\o  oaLL. 
1j-  Ant)rin  Acbepc  <\j\oti  ben  : 
111  o  hiac  bejn   ÚAim, 
tli  mé  *005ni  mc  otcc 
1llAj\b  x)it)iu  mé  rém, 
11 Á  m<\j\b  mo  iik\c. 
111  o  cice  cen   toiinm, 
111  o  ptiti  co  -j:tiuc, 
111  o  tÁmA  roj\  quc. 
111  o  copjDÁn  cen  mc. 
111  o  cébi   cen  nu\c, 
111  é  rém  cen  m j\c. 
111  o  becA  ir  p'u  bÁj\ 

II  c  m'oenmAC,  a  T)é. 
111'oice  cen  Iúac, 
1llo  ^AtA]\  cen  ^em, 
Cen  oir>Ait  co  bj\Ác. 

III  o  cice  'llA  CAj^C, 
111  o  cjwoe  j\o  cjiom. 

y   Aim  pn  Acbej\c  aj\ou  ben  : 
Oen  J"i]\ci  oia  niAjibAt), 
SoÓAioe  niAj\bcÁi. 
1lóit)in  bÚAtci, 
11  a  liAic]\eÓA  goncÁi, 

11  A  11lÁlC]\eCA  1llA]\bCA1. 

1  ppej\n  j\o  tínpb, 
1lem  j\o  'oúnrib, 

"PotA  ríj\én  ]\o  t>oij\cjnbAj\    cen    cihaitj- 
j\  Aim  pn  Acbejvc  Aj\oti  ben  : 

UA1]\   CUCA111,  A   CjUJ'C, 

Uej\  111'  AnniAin  cottÚAC 
111aj\  oen  ij'  1110  iiiac. 
llc,  a  1llui]\eniój\, 

111ÁCA1J\  111  A1C  t)é  ! 

C10  -oo^én  cen  111  ac  ? 
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Ujiec'  mAc-'pu  |io  niA]\bÚA 
1Tlo  c  011 11  if  mo  cíaÍL 
*Oo]U5iie  ben  boec  x>nn 

1    n-t)ÍA1'0  1110  111A1C 

111  o  c]\it>e  ir  coep  cnó 
A  hc\iclein  Ái]\  c|uíai£; 
Oitoiú  co  cí  b]\Ác. 

Translation. 

Then,  as  she  plucked  her  son  from  her 
breast  for  the  executioner,  one  of  the 
vvomen  said  : 

"  Why  do  you   tear  from   me  my  dar- 

ling  son, 
The  fruit  of  my  womb  ? 
It  was   I  who  bore  him,  he  drank  my 

breast. 
My  wombcarried  him  about,  he  sucked 

my  vitals. 
He  filled  my  heart : 
He  was  my  life,  'tis  death  to  have  him 

taken  from  me. 
My  strength  has  ebbed, 
My  voice  is  stopped, 
My  eyes  are  blinded." 

Then  another  woman  said  : 

"  It  is  my  son  you  take  from  me. 
I  did  not  do  the  evil, 
But  kill  me — me  :  don't  kill   my  son  ! 
My  breasts    are  sapless,   my   eyes  are 

wet, 
My  hands  shake, 
My  poor  body  totters. 
My  husband  has  no  son, 
And  I  no  strength  ; 
My  life  is  worth — death. 
Oh,  my  one  son,  my  God  ! 
His  foster-father  has  lost  his  hire. 
My  birthless  sicknesses  with  no  requi- 

tal  until  Doom. 
My  breasts  are  silent, 
My  heart  is  wrung." 

Then  said  another  woman  : 

"Ye    are  seeking  to  kill    one  ;    ye  are 
killing  many. 
Infants  ye  slay,  fathers  ye  wound  ;  you 

kill  the  mothers. 
Hell  with  your  deed   is    full,    heaven 

shut. 
Ye  have  spilt    the    blood   of  guiltless 
innocents." 


And  yet  another  woman  said  : 
"  O  Christ,  come  to  me  ! 
With  my  son  take  my  soul  quickly  : 

0  great  Mary,   Mother  of  the  Son   of 
God, 

What  shall  I  do  without  my  son  ? 
For  Thy  Son,  my  spirit  and  my  sense 
are  killed. 

1  am  become  a  crazy  woman  for  my 
son. 

After  the  piteous  slaughter 
My  heart's  a  clot  of  blood 
From  this  day 
Till  Doom  comes." 

NOTES. 

Line  2.  reóloénmAi'o  lit. fleshmaJur.  Cf.  11  a  reóloén- 
m&ró  ocur  nA  bÁfAir-eóA,  Stowe  MS.  992,  fo.  62a,  2. 

Line  6.  no-r-10,  r\o-r-nnoncuin,  past  tenses  with  infixed 
pronoun  of  the  3rd  person  sing.  masc. 

Line  25.  féni=péin,  to  rhyme  with  céLi.  Cf.  mo  ben-fA 
péme,  LL.  276I),  15.  1  n-oij;Ail  a  acaj\  féme, 
LL.  I9a,  4.     r«.\criA-ru  féme,  LL.  297^,  45. 

Line  26.  1110  becA  ir  fiú  bÁf  lit.  viy  life  is  ivorth  (eqnal 
to  (ti/ce)  death).  Cf.  nAÓ  r. ACUf-fA  nÍAm  ocuf  n<ic 
ceclA  ■&  fíu  An  uaij\i  ocup  AmbcenAib  thai  I  never 
sajv  or  heard  its  lihefor  cold  ami  storms.  Rev.  Celt. 
xi.  p.  129. 

Line  28.  m'oici  (mfoici  MS.)  cen  Iúac,  lit.  my  foster- 
father  without  wages, 

Line  53.  cóep  f.  a  clod,  lump,  would  now  be  spelt  CAob 
or  CAoib.  ■oonigne  •01  óóep  cruA'o  he  viade  two 
lumps  of  clay,  LBr.  m  cÁep  cnó  ocuf  foÍA  nobói 
fonAcrvioe,  irri  f\ofcéAfCAp,  LL.  I73a. 

CORRIGENDA. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Whitlev  Stokes  for  the  following 
corrections  : — In  No.  37  of  this  Joumal,  p.  6ga,  1.  4.  iu- 
stead  of  mÁrii  read  mÁm  =  Lat.  mamma.  ib.  p.  69D, 
l.  4  :  cac  111AO  a  n-gAbniAio,  translate  :  every  place  iuto 
which  we  conie.  ib.  1.  17  :  oocuaoui\  fA  ceArhj\Aij, 
transl. :  they  went  throughout  Tara.  ib.  cac  Aen  .Af\  a 
111-beifeAÓ,  transl. :  every  one  whom  she  overtooh. 

Kuno  Meyer. 


s^enL    ^rt    110114  111    iimc    &ot>& 
4511S  m\  sí-óeó^Aib. 

&\\  ]\éi|t  111  aj\  •o'mnpj;  SéAmu]'  0'111  uii\í)"  a]* 

eAHAÓ  CuAm  1  g-cont)Ae  tiA  5<MLtiiiie  é. 

(Contributed  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Bushe  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
West  Connaught  Irish). 

LÁ  C|\uaió  pneAccA  -oo  bi  bAinc]\eAbAÓ 
bocc  'iia  corhui'óe  Ar  CAipleÁn  au  eACAéro 
1    bjrogur*   t)o   Cnoc   HleA^A  1    -r-con*OAe  iia 
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^Aittirhe,  a  m-b'Ainm  tn'  tlón'  11  í  111  ac  úotda- 
*Oo  bí  p'  An-bocc.  Dut)  í  a  cei]it>  beAti- 
cun^AncAÓc. 

*Oo  bí  p'  Atnuic  a^  cnumniuJAt)  cuAt  A15 
lAnnAró  cemeAt)  -oo  tu  mAt]iA.i5ib.  *Oo 
cua^a  rí  cojiAnn  ca]-úi]\  CAob  pA]i  t>í. 
"O'i-euc  p'  A|i  a  cúÍAib  Agur  t>o  contiAic  p' 
^AirgróeAÓ  beA^  ^teuj-cA  rAoi  n-A  cAróig 
■óeiji^,  a  b|\írce  teACAip  A^ur  a  nApAju'm, 
A^ur  é  a^  buAbd'ó  teACAin  A]\  iA]tAnn  t>o  bí 
An  a  jtúmib.  *Oo  cuimmj  p'  50  cApA  ju]\b 
é  An  gnéApMÚe  teipneAÓÁn  *oo  bí  Aim,  A^up 
■oo  cua^a  p'  1  n-nnceACc  a  pAo^Ait  t)Á 
bpeicreÁ  é  ^An  t>o  ]'-úite  a  có^bÁit  t)é,  50 
■o-cmbnAt)  ré  ruAr  a  cAir^e  -óuic,  acc  ,oá 
tei^ceÁ  Ar  c'aiíia]ic  é,  50  n-itnceógAt)  ]-é 
A^up  nAc  bretcreÁ  A]ii]-c  é. 

*Oo  cjuAtt  p'  Ai]\,  A^up  t)'eí]ii  j  ré  t>o  téim, 
A^up  00  tei^  ré  piopx.  teACAin  cuicim  uAró 
Ap  An  CAtAtii.  *OubAi]\c  ré  téici  "  U015  é 
pn."  'TluAin  "oo  c]iom  pipe  a]-  50  b]iÁc 
teip-peAn  !  *Oo  CÓ15  p'  An  teACA]i  A^ur'nuAi]i 
a  t)'peuc  p'  uaici,  ní  ]\Aib  ré  te  reiceÁit  1 
n-Aic  A]\  bic.  Out>  iiió]\  a  b]\ón.  'Sé  a 
t>ubAi]\c  p' :  "  CAitt  mé  1110  j-AróbneAp  acc 
ni't  neA]\c  ai]\  ;  ir  ^oijie  cAbAi]\  *Oé  'nÁ  au 
t>o]\up." 

*Oo  cuin  p'  aii  cuvxt  A]i  a  mum,  a^uj- 
•o'iompuij  rí  A]\  Aip  a  bAite ;  Annpn  t>o 
connAic  p  mA]icAC  A5  cjuAtt  ui]i]ici  A]\ 
CApAtt  bÁn  ;  t)o  beAnnuij  yé  •ói,  Agur  t)o 
tAbAi]\  ré  téici  :  "faruit  eotur  a^ac  a]\ 
beAti  -o'a]\  b'<Mnm  -oi  1ló]\'  11  i  111  ac  ^oóa, 
'réjto  a  cÁ  Aimci  beAn-cun^AncA  ?" 

"1r  hiaic  mA]i  CA]itA,  a  j]iÁt)  ;  tmre  An 
beAn  a  cÁ  cú  ton^."  "tHÁ'p  cú  aii  beAn, 
reo,  buAit  ruAr  A]\  mo  cútAib." 

*Oo  cút  ré  Ati  cApAtt  1  n-A^Afó  prAij^ie  ; 

t)0    CA1C    t1Ó]\A    Atl    CUAt  t)'A  111U111   ;    t)0  buAlt 

p'  ruAr  A]i  aii  rcAigfte  ;  aj-  pm  -oo  cuató  p' 
•00  ténn  A]i  a  cútAib  aji  ah  ^-CApAtt  ;  t»o 
ciomÁm  yé  teir  coiii  meA]i  A^up  t>o  bí  itir 
An  5-CApAtt  AbéAiiAiii  ;  t)ubAi]\c  pé  50  ]iAib 
11uAtA  t)Aiii]u'oj;An  ptin-beA]\]iA  50  1i-aii- 
•ooiia  'nuAi]t  a  t)'yÁ5Aib  pé  An  b]\uií;in — aii 
mA]\cAÓ  t)o  bí  Ann,but>  •oume  t>e  tiAOAomib 


niAice  é — t>o  cioiiiaiii  re  ApceAc  c]iio  joói]ipe 
pAt>A  t)0]\ÓA  c]n't)  An  5-cnoc.  *OobAni  geice 
mó]i  11ó]iA  'nuAi]\  a  bi  p'  a^  "out  c|iío  ah 
m-beAtAÓ  pn.     11io]i  b'yAt)A  t>í  50  brACA  ]i 

A]'    A    C01Í1A1]\     Atl     C-A1C1UJAt)     11AC     b]TACA    ]i 

Aguf  nA]i  fAoit  rí  50  breicreAt»  p'  cofóce  a 
teicioe.  Uu^At)  puA]'  a^  t>o]iup  món  ha 
b]\ui5iie  í ;  t>o  teijeAt)  AnuApt>e'n  ÓApAtt  í. 
*Oo  bi  A^  An  t>o]iup  ]ioniipi  t>Á]ieu5  bAti- 
couiroeAÓCA.  *Oo  cui]i  ^ac  beAti  ACAb  céAt) 
míte  pÁitce  ]tonii  Hóji'  11i  111ac  -doóA  1  h-a 
li-Amm  A^up  1  n-A  rtomne.     "  5°  mAi]\ró  ]'ib 

ptÁn,"     A    t>ubA1]\C     11Ó]1A,     "  ClA     Atl      CA01     A 

bruAi]i  pb  m'Amm-pA  ahiac  ?"  "11Á  bAc 
teip  pm,  a  1ló]iA,"  a  t)ubAi]\c  beAii  ACAb. 
Uu^At)  11ó]\A  ruAr  Ati  ]XAij]\e  50  reomtiA 
ua  bAmjn'o^nA  ;  'huai]i  a  ■o'pA^bAOA]!  11Ó]\a 
Atmpm  00  pcApAt>A]t  ó  céite.  tJí  50  niAic 
A^up  ní  ]iAib  50  h-otc.  11Í0]\  b'pAt)A  t)0  bí 
1ló]iA  ipcic  no  50  ]U\ib  teAnb  nuc  bei]ice. 
*Oo  bi  ACAr  mó|\  inr  aii  ^-cúi]ic  a]\  pn  a 
ctoipoeÁit. 

*Oo  ]iinne  1ló]iA  a  ]\Aib  te  "oéAnArn  aicl 
*Oo  ^teu]-  rí  A11  teAtib,  Agur  "oo  cuj;  ]i" 
ApceAc  -oo'n  bAmju'oJAii  mr  aii  teAbAió  é. 
*Oo  cAniic  beAti  UAfAt  ó^  ApceAÓ  ;  t>ubAi]ic 

A11     bA11l]lÍ0JA11     télC1    11Ó]\A  A  CAbA1]1C  A111AC 

A^up  ]\ut>  eicinc  p^^Ait  ]\éró  t)i  te  CAiceAiii. 
*Oo  ruAi]i  11ó]\A  ice  Agup  ót,  uac  bpuAi]i  p' 
a  teicit>e  ]UAm  ]\oniie,  11Á  'ha  -01^15  ó 
■o'pÁ^Aib  ]i  CAt^'teÁn  ah  CACAéit». 

*Oo   bí   1ló]iA  inr  aii   m-bnuijin  A]i  ye<s.-6 

IUÍOpA,  Agup    t)0    ]%AOlt    p'     50    ]U\lb     p'    1]'  tlA 

rtÁiceApAib,  a^u]-  ní  ]\Aib  a  po]-  aici  cia  aii 
ÓA01  a  bpÁ^^At)  rí  Áic  com  b]\eÁg  aju]-  corii 
CAicneAiiiAc  tei]-  ah  áic  pm.  acc  1  n-iniceAÓc 
tiA  mio]-A]-in  t>o  bí  ha  niAt]iAi5e  boccA  rAoi 
Aii-pój  mó]\  no  ^u]i  ptt  ]'í  o]\]\cu. 

Com  Uiac  a']-  bí  aii  bAinp'oJAti  50  hiaic 
A^up  'iia  ]-uit>eAiii,  t>o  cuAit>  ]i  rém  a^u]-  a 
cuit>  bAn-coniioeACCA  ahiac  tÁ.  *Oo  bí  0111  aji 
ah  CAob  i]-cic  t>e'n  t)0]\u]-.  *Oo  cinn  ah 
bAinp'oJAti  A]i  cú]-  a  nieuji  ni]-  aii  oiiia]i, 
a^u]-  t)o  teAg  p'  A]i  a  ]-int  t>eip  í,  A511]-  t>o 
]\mne  jac  beAii  eite  ACAb  hia]\  ah  5-ceAotiA. 
*Oo  jníoí]-  iiia]i  ]-m  1  5-corimuróe  A]\  i'Á^bÁit 
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ha  bjunjne  bóib,  50  m-beibeA-ó  pAt>  "oó- 
jreiceÁtcA  te  putib  mune  beó.  'TIuai]\  a 
•o'nncijeA'OAji  AniAÓ  -oubAi]\c1ló]\A  téict  réin, 
"  11í  co]u\roe  -oAoib  nÁ  -ÓAriipA,"  Agur  t)o 
pnne  pre  nu\]\  ]\mne  pAt>p\n.  5°  5011n'° 
'iu\  -óiaij  p.n  -o'íoc  ati  bAinp'oJAn  11ó]ia, 
a^u^  X)ubAi]\c  p'  téici  iu\c  ^-comneóJAb  p 
níor  roroe  ó'n  111-boite  í.  "O'pApiuig  ah 
bAm]\íoJAn  -oí  aii  ]\Aib  bó  aici  ;  "1li't,  a 
5]\Áb,"  t>ubAi]\c  11ó]ia.  "  Seo  -oeic  b-ptínc 
•ouic  Arur  ceAimuij  bó,"  t>ubAi]\c  au  bAin- 
lu'oJAn.  bí  iu\  bA  rAon  'rAii  atti  pn,  A'r 
•oubAi]\c  p'  téici  beACA  a  ceAnnAÓc  aj\  a 
in-beibeA-ó  aici  1  n-tMAij  An  bó  a  ceAnnAÓc. 
'O'i.'Á^Aib  11ó]\a  rtÁn  Agur  beAnnAÓc  Ag  aii 
m-bAmp'oJAn.  t)o  ctu\it>  p'  a$  aoiiac  aii 
UontAij  1Ílói]\,  Agur  -oo   ceAnnuig   p'   bó. 

*Oo  bl   p'  AJ  X)llt  A111AC  Af  A11    AOtlAC,  AgUf  X)0 

cotuu\ic  p'  -oÁ]\eu5  bAn  but>  bnéAJAÓCA  t>o 
comiAic    p'    a]\u\iíi,    Agur    ah    bAmp'ogAn 

UOUipU     AtllAC    A^    CeACC    A1C1    C]\í"0    All    AOllAC. 

t)o  §eic  1ló]iA  Agur  -oo  cuin  p'  céAt>  míte 
rÁitce  ]\onii  aii  in-bAin]\ío5An;  Aimp  -o'riAr- 

]\U1^  p'  "Óí,  C1A  A11  CA01  A1V  ]\A\b  A1l  teAnb. 
"  UÁ  ré  50  ]\Í-1Í1A1C,"    A  "OubA1]\C  An   bA11l]\ÍO- 

tAii,' acc  cu\  teip  AbrACA  cú  mé?"  "  Con- 
UA1C  nié  teir  aii  c-rúit  peo  cú,"  AjirA  11ó]\a, 
a'  teA^Aii  meu]\  A]\  a  rúit  beip  "Oo  cuin  ah 
bAmp'oJAn  réroéo<5  p\oi  u-a  p'nt,  A^ur  a 
•oubAi]\c  p'  téici,  "  ní  peicpb  cú  A]\í]X 
coróce  mé." 

"O'ptt  11ó]\a  a  bAite  rAOi  b]\ón  ;  ní  nu\]\ 
pn  t»o  ]\\oit  p'  A]\  nu\it)in  a  t>'pttreAt)  p'. 
Úug  p'  bó  a  bAite  téice,  .Agup  inÁ  cug,  but> 
t>AO]\  aii  bó  uip\ci-p  í,  t>Á  ]iéi]\  t)o  ÓAitt  rí 
a  rúit  •óca]'  téici. 

pé']\  bub  é  Ai]\5iot)  X)'y&n  1  n-A  tAiiiAib  1 
n-t)u\i5  aii  bó  a  ceAnnAcc  -oo  cuAró  p'  50 
Uuauii  Agur  t>o  ceAnnmj  rí  beACA  Ai]t  X)o 
1Í1A1]\  r'í  A  bpVO  A]\  teAC-pnt,  ACC  ní  T>ACA  p' 
a]\iaiíi  -ouine  eite  t>e  iu  t)Aoimb  niAice  50 
bruAi]\  p'  bÁp 

NOTES. 

An  néin  ^1"4^  •o'mnri§  =  ,oo  néin  mAf.  o'mmr. 
A]\  a  cúLAib,  behind  her.     t)o  ha  maLnAigib,  for    the 
children. 


CuaL,  a  fagot,  geti.  cuAiLe  ;  this  word  is  fem.  in   Con- 

naught.     Also  meun,  a  finger,  is  fem.  in  Connaught. 
Cuimnig  =  cuithni  5.     CoinneógAb^comgeóbAó. 
■Ar  50  b|\Áú  Leir-feAn  !    away  with  him  for  ever  ! — he 

varrished. 
'Sént)  a  cÁ  Aiinci  (mnci),   beAn  cunJAncA,  who  is  a 

mid\vife  =  A  cÁ  'nA  beAn  cunjAncA. 
rinn-b1ieA]\nA,  Kingofthe  Fairies. 
A11  bhpuijni,  The  Fairy  Palace.     reiceÁL  =  veicri1ir' 
■Jeice,  fear,  terror.     t)o  jeic  rí,  she  started  or  was  sur- 

prised. 
A]'  a  coiru\in  =  ór  a  coniAin  ;  so,  al-o,  Ar  a  cionn  for  ór 

a  ciotin,  &c. 
1rcic  =  Arcig.     Anunc  =  Amui  j.     A]\ífc=Aj\ír.      eicínc 

=  615111,  some. 
■pLÁiceAj'Aib,  spohen  as  if  ptÁicir. 

pé'n  biró  é  Ainjio-o,  whatever  money.    See  vol.  iii.,  p.  24. 
bhpÁ5pA-ó  =  bpui5]:eA,ó.     b]\eÁ§AócA  =  b{\eÁJA. 
■O'pÁgAib^-o'-pÁg. 
CeAiiiiAcc  =  ceAnnAc.     AcAb  =  ACA. 
A]\  LeAc-fúiL,  blind  of  one  eye. 
beACA,  provisions. 
Dunie  beo=,ouine  bí. 
CAtfLeÁn  A11  eACAéro.     Castle  Hachett, 


Uu\n  a'  u-sléitoe. 

buAii  a'  c-^'téibe,  tuAn  a'  teu]\-r5pop 
A'  tuAn  a  m-berómit)  etie  rAoi  bjtóm, 

UuiCVIt)  All  C-Ae]\  AUUAr  'll  A  CAO]\Alb, 

LArrAró    ah   fpéi]\   'r   beib    au    niut]\    -oa 

•oo^At)  ; 
Ai]\  a'  c]\eA]^  ]'péic  t>e  cto^  1Ílic  *0é 
toeib  ^ac  c]\éAcú]\  t>A  b-p.ut  niA]ib  beo, 
llAcrAró  ^ac  Aon  Annr  a'  cotAit  •oaoitoa 
'S  a'  c-Aiu\m  ^té^eAt  A1]\  cnoc  iu\  n-t»eo]\. 

él]\lj  piAr,  A  ]DeACA1j,  1f  CJU1A5  cú 

'S  toeAn  Aicj^i^e  c]\UAró  'r  cú  'n  a  ÓAtt 

'S    gu]\    1111111C    a    tiu\t)    cú     111ac    T)é     50 

1i-UAib]\eAc 
'S  tau  t>UAip  AgAt)  te  rÁ^Ait  t)A  cionn  ; 
UiocrAib  aii  uai]\  a  tu-beit)imt)  buA]\CA 
popcAiteo^Ai-ó  uAigeAnnA  'r  ]\eubrA]\  citt, 
toeró  jjac  AnAin   c]\uaj,  bocc  Annr  a'  cotAn 

UAib]\eAC, 
'S  iAt)  a  ^UiAifeAcc  50  StiAb  iia  ni-beAiin. 

UiocrAro    A11    c-don-iiiAC    Ann    a'    ceA]\c    a 

"ÓéAUAt), 

'S  Ann  pn  a  beibeAp  a'  cuncu]-  cjiuató, 
'lliiA   fut^e     ai]\     bemn^e    óy    cionn    p'ot 

^dbitiA, 
-d]\  5-coi]\ce  "oa  téi^eAt)  'r  a]\  n-A^Aró  ai]\ 

ruAr  ; 
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LeAbA]\  rAoi  feulc\  Aige  a  ]uc;neAÓ  a  n-Aon- 

capuir 
Ó  cpucmgeA-ó  ah  cjiéACÚp  ^o  t)-céií;  ré  ]v\n 

UAI5, 

'S  gu]\  b'  é  mibAi]\c  1i-CA]\ot>,  -o'  AirÍTÓeom 

•c\n  eA^ceA]\c, 
11ac  LeijgpeAt)  aoii  neAC  t>&]\  cioncmj  uató. 

Cia  b'    é    a   cuipreAt»   a  •óóccu],  Af  U15  Ati 

'Ooiíiiiai  j 
'5ur  Hluijte  ha  h-ói^e  a  c;uit>eA-ó  1  n-Am, 
CúL  a  caoainc  t>o  11  a  mioniiAit>e  mó]\A 
"S  50.11  cliio  ha  cóiiiujipAn  a  cnúc  Le  rAWC  ; 
A  c|ioit)e  a  •óópcA'ó  t)on  Aicjuge  pó-jLAn 
'S   jah    rAiLLií;e    aii    ujuiAije    •óeAHA-ó    Aip 

Lua^  no  aij\  iíioiLL, 
Lucc  iu\  n-t>eo]\A  0.15  ha  h-Airpinn  ■oorhnAig 
1]"  Aoibm  t>óib  ]'in  Lá  SLéib  SiojÁm. 

UiocrAit>    aii    1ÍlAi5t>eAn   i>eA],1  bA]\]\AiiunL, 

liu'unce 
CpuprAró   a    h-éit)eAt)   'gur    pLeAccrAib     a 

5lun 
"  &  1Í1ic,  11AÓ  mé  pém  a  t)'  01L  00  CAob  •oeAp 

'S  11AÓ  iAt>  reo  iia  peooA  -oa  ]\aiL)  clí  t)iuL  ; 

11  ac  iAt>  peo  iia  niAoLpmrg'oopiL  t>o  "óiAig-rA 

'S    uac    u\t>    reo    iia    céibíni"óe    a   cmc    ha 

h-ouaL, 

11  ac  iAt>  peo  HA  ineu]\A  a  1115  t>o  cneAÓA, 

'Sa  lilic,  iia  cpéi^  mé  'r  111  é  rAOi  jpuAun. 

*0'  iomcAi]\  mé  t)'  c\on-riiAC  C|\í  pÁice  Ann  111' 

Aon-b]\omn, 
-d'p  A11  oióce béijionAc  ^ah  beAii  mocuAipc, 
5^n    ceAÓ    1110     Léip-peicpoiiA     1    g-CACAip 

OeuoLAiin 
-dcc  mAinréip  cAoL^cmiiAm^  a'  n-AjwiL  cpóm; 
SiúbAiL  111  é  '11   méro  úx>  rAoi  bpóm  50  Léi]\ 

LeAC 
>d  reAcnugA'ó  1i-CA|\ot>  'r  m é  La^  ^aii  Luc, 
•<A  tTiAigircip  "óíLip,  cÁ  '11  c-poccÁm  -oéAiiCA 
'S   CAbAi]\  LeAC  a'   móio  aca  "oa  b-ruiL  t>o 

t>uil. 

.  This  Poem,  on  the  Day  of  Judgment,  is  written  in 
Philadelphia  from  the  dictation  of  Celia  Ferry,  a  native  of 
Gweedore,  Co.  Donegal,  Ireland. 


NOTES. 

As  a  general  rule  a  preposition  followed  by  the  article 
ah  does  not  cause  eclipsis  of  the  initial  consonant  of 
nouns  in  the  spohen  language  of  Ulster  ;  but  aspiration 
always  tak.es  place,  as  cnoc  fé  a  cóca  Ain  au  ^aLLa  ; 
feAf  fí  Ain  aii  óac  ;  o'  éifc  p'  Leif  ah  f  eA]\ ;  cÁ  bÁinne 
A15  ah  gabAn  ;  berá  éAT>AC  ai]\  aii  jbÁir"oe. 

Another  peculiarity  I  notice  in  the  Ulster  Irish  is  that 
the  personai  pronoun  does  not  come  after  the  demonstra- 
tive  pronoun,  as  pn  a'  cahic  a  b-fuiL  a  bLAf  mnni  ;  pn 
a'  foc*\L  a  cá  fíon  ;  feo  411  bej,n  a  cá  t>eA]' ;  r'úo  a' 
peAn  &  cÁ  LÁix>i]\. 

In  Connaught  we  say,  pn  í  An  ob.\i]\  a  cuin  A1]\  <\' 
m-bócA]\  mé  ;  fm  é  '11  fe.\]\  a  cuató  x>e  Lénn  c<\]\  a' 
5-cLoiúe;  ■o'  uncij  féLeif  A'b-fAifije  ;  pto  é 'n cnann 
a  •o'  f Ár  'y&  n-jLeAnn  ;  fúo  i  ah  be<\n  a  póf ó.x>  Leif  a' 
b-piobAi]\e  ;  cÁ  eAC  uiLe  ■óume  ha  co-oLa'ó  Le  UA1]\. 
But  in  Ul.-ter  they  say,  fm  au  obAif.  a  cuif,  A1]\  a'  bócAf 
mé;  fin  a'  fe<\y\  a  c(.iaix>  r>e  Lénn  ca]\  a' cLonáe  ;  x>' 
1111C15  fé  Leif  aii  f  Ai]\i5e  ;  feo  a'  c]\auh  a  -o'  f  Áf  'f  a 
gLeAtm  ;  fút)  A'beAn  a  pófAx>Leif  A'foíobAife  ;  cÁ  eAC 
aou  tnLe  -óuine  ua  cooLa-ó  Le  uai]\.  Tney  al-o  say,  ChÁ 
'n  fACAig  mé  ]\iaiíi  é  (I  never  saw  him)  ;  cá  ]\Aib  mé 
CA111C  0]\c  (I  was  not  spealcing  of  you). 

J.  J.   LVOXS, 

905  Gray-s'.reet, 

Philadelphia,   U.S. 


DONEGAL  IRISH  (Continued). 


J.  C.  Ward. 

In  Donegal,  the  contraction  for  Ann  mo,  in  my,  is  not 
Atn,  as  in  Munster,  but  1110,  ihe  Ann  being  omitted,  as 
"  cÁ  mé  mo  cooLaó  'f  iia  x>úfui 5  mé,"  I  am  asleep,  and 
don't  waken  me,  the  name  of  a  well-known  Irish  air.  1 11 
the  same  way  the  contraction  for  <\nu  t>o,  in  thy,  is  not 
Ao,  as  in  the  south,  but  x>o,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing  :— Prince  Charles  Stuart  visited  Glencolmlcill,  and 
was  conducted  to  a  man  named  M  'Ginley,  who  was  be- 
lieved  to  be  proficient  in  the  English  language.  When  it 
was  time  for  the  Prince  to  retire  for  the  night,  his  host, 
above  referred  to  conveyed  the  request  to  hiin  as  fol- 
lows  :— '  Ued,  bed,  a  ■óume  UAfAiL,  cóif.15  mé  sleep 
•ómc  ;"  i.e. — "bed,  bed,  nobleman,  I  fixed  a  sleep  for 
you."  The  Prince  having  taken  the  hint,  his  host  boasted 
of  his  accomplishment  to  those  who  remained,  as  follows  : 
— "CÁ  cú  00  Lui-óe  'noif  Aguf  111'L  oifeAo  beufLA  í 
111in-iiA-C]\oife  Ajuf  cuiffeAú  t>o  fuiúe  cú  ;"  "  you  are 
lying  no.v,  and  there  is  not  as  much  English  in  Meena- 
croish  as  would  put  you  up." 

The  eoó,  oc,  in  the  future  tense  of  verbs  whose  im- 
perative  ends  in  «15,  or  15.  is  very  distinctly  pronounced 
by  Irish  speahers  here.  It  has  exactly  the  same  sound  as 
ough  in  the  word  lough.  Wiih  regard  to  the  p  of  the 
future  tense  and  conditional  mood,  it  is  very  seldom  juo- 
nounced,  but  neitlier  is  it  silent.  It  has  the  sound  given 
to  V  in  féni,  in  Connacht  and  Ulster,  viz.,  that  of  c  or  h. 
Thus,  buAiLf  11111,  I  would  strike,  is  pronounced  buAiL- 
C11111.  It  would  appeai  that  c,  which  was  anciently  used 
in  many  verbs  instead  of  f ,  is  still  sounded. 

I  give  t'he  following  story  as  an  example  of  the  Irish 
spoken  in  Donegal.      It  is  a  great  pity  that  an  attempt  is 
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not  tnade,  ere  it  is  too  late,  to  preserve  some  of  the  Trish 
folk-lore.  Dr.  Hyde  desérves  great  credit  for  his  valuable 
services  in  this  direction  in  his  leAba^  SgeuLAijeACCA 
and  Le  h-<Mf  ua  CemeAT).  There  are  hundreds  of  stories 
to  be  had  in  Donegal  yet,  which  in  thirty  or  twenty  years 
to  come  will  be  lost,  unless  some  organized attempt  is 
made  at  collecting  them  in  the  meantime. 

1AS5-Aiue  bheas  bneta-ach-se.Ann.di'sh. 

bln  fm  ahh  niAf.  if  fAt>  ó  f om  A  bi  lAfgAine  i  m- 
beuL-<J.c-SeAniu\ij;  A  f.Ab  t>a  iíiac  Tieut;  Aije.  cViajxLa 
50  t>-caiiiic  cuiLe  liión  A1111  AbAnm  11A  h-eir\ne  fÁ  ah 
Ain  pn,  a  fgoiLc  Aguf  a  neub  Agur  a  ■o'ionicAn  Aif. 
riubAl  A11  cuit>  but>  1110  t>e'ii  •onoiée-.vo  a  bi  cfApiA 
Ain  A11  AbAnm  eitnn  'óÁ  ée&nn  ah  bAiLe.  50  geÁnn  '1111A 
■01A15  pu  cmneA'ó  aihac  50  5-cAicrróe  T>f.oiceAT>  ún  a 
•óeAiiAt),  Agur  niAn  bí  beinc  t>e  cuit>  iinc  ah  lAfgAine 
'miA  rAonAib  cloice,  jLac  pAT>  fém  Agur  a  5-cmt) 
•oeAnbnAicfeACA  aii  t>roiceAt>  Lé  -oeAHAt).  but>  joinit) 
'nnA  tuAig  rm  pin  coipj  p&o  ai^\  ah  obAin,  acc  ah 
n'iero  a  cuineAt)  pAT>  piAf  AimfA  LÁ  bít>eAt>  ré  aii\ 
LÁ-|\  Ain  mAitnn.  nuAii\  a  bi  fo  A15  T>uL  aihi  cofAij 
Ain  reAÓ  CA111A1LL  ajui'  11AC  i\Ab  ré  A15  einije  Leo  aii 
t>noiceAT>  a  óun  fUAf,  "  1110  t)ónA  Ajjuf  1110  t)úinne  onm  " 
Aff  OoiíihaL,  A11  ye&]\  a  b'óije  T>e  ha -oeAnbnAicfeACA 
"50  f  uróp-ó  nnf  e  nioc  11  a  h-oit>ce  50  b-reicpt>  me  ci  a  cÁ 
LeACAT)  An  T>noicit>."  Hijne  fé  pn  Agur  Anonn  50  uiaic 
f  au  oróce  cAt)  é  cohhaic  fé  acc  beAn  UAf  aL,  05,  aLuhi 

Alg  CeACC  AJJUf     AIJ  COIflUJJAT)    A  CACAt)  flOf  11A  JJ-cLoÓ 

t>e'n  t>i\oiceAt).  LAbAi^  OoiíiuaL  Léice  Ajjuf  T>'pAf)\Ai5 
cat)  é  An  f  Ác  bí  Aici  A11  T>noiceAT>  a  LeAjjAt>.  "OubAinc 
p  LeirnAc  LeigreAt)  p'  An  T>f.oiceAt>  a  cníocnujAt)  50 
bnÁúAc  muiiA  T>-ceróeAt>  feifeAii  Léice  a  bAiLe  Le 
h-ÁjjAró  í  a  foof At>.  cómAinLig  ré  a  t>uL  Léice  Aguf 
nijnereife  cLeice  t>i  pém  Aj;uf  t>'iai\h  Ain  ohoiiniAL  a 
LeAnAtfiAitic.      O'mnif  rí  t>o  50  n&b  feAnbfogAUCAÓ  a 

T)ÍC  A1f.  A  h-ACA1r\    AJJUf  HUAin    A  HAÓf  AT>    riAt»    CO  f  AT)A 

Leir  A11  cAifLeAti  Ain  a  bÁf  no  Ain  a  beACA  jjah  Leignic 
Ain  50  b-f  acait>  re  eire  ai\iaiíi.  ShiubAiLeAt)Ai\  Leo  50 
■o-CAmic  nóm  beA^  Agur  "oeineAt)  An  LAe,  50  n^b 
eunACA  beA^A  iia  coiLLeAt)  ci\AobAije  A15  t>uL  rAoi 
conéA,  rotneAnn  fUAin,  Agur  ríon-cot)LACA.  ní 
f-ACA-oAn  ceAc  món  a  b-rAt>  uaca  110  ccac  beAj  ntteAf 
•ooib,  acc  ceAÓ  beAg  AihÁin  pionn,  ^10111105^6,  tionn, 
•oontiAjAC,  jaii  bun  cLeice  aihac,  110  bÁnn  cLeice 
AfceAc,  acc  AH  cLeice  beAg  AiiiÁm  a  bi  A15  t>eAnAt> 
•oitnon  A^ur  rArgAt)  t>o'n  ceAÓA  L15  (tnLe).  cliAii^Ainj 
riAt>  Ain  50  t)iAn,  t>eip\eAC  Ajur  cuató  ah  cLeice  ruAr 
rAoi  uni\LA  (eAve)  ah  cige.  DheAnnAig  'OomnAL  AfceAc 
ajui*  cuii\  reAn  aii  cije  ceAt)  niíLe  vÁiLct  noim  ohoiim aL. 
iíiac  lAfgAiiie  bij;  beuL-AC-SeAiniAig.  bhi  longAncAf 
Ain  An  yeAn  05  ca-o  é  nian  ruAin  reAn  An  cije  Aicne 
Ai)\feAn  Aguf  t)'fiofi\ui5  be  f  a  t>-CAob  t>e  (about  it). 
OubAifc  A11  feAf.  Leif,  50  i\Ab  Aicne  Aije  Aif  fém  Aguf 
Aif,  a  ACAif  foniie,  Agtif  50  fAb  f ÁiLce   Aije  ah  oit>ce 

A  CACAt)  A1111  f  111.       1   ir01A1g  blAt)  Agllf  "OÍge  AbeÍC  CAfC, 

caic  fiAt>  cniAn  nA  h-Aoit>ce  Le  fiAiniAit)eAcc,  cfiAn 
Le  fgeuLAitieAcc  Aguf  cfiAn  Le  foineAnn  fUAin  Aguf 
fíoi\-cot>LACA.  An  LÁ  Aif  iia  bÁfAG  nt)éif  a  ni-b|\if- 
ci\of5At>  t>'fÁ5  •OomiiAL  fLÁn  A15  feAf.  aii  cije  A^uf 


nuAif  Atieifí 5  fé  A111ÁC  comiAic  fé  ah  cLeice  aij;  ceAcc 
AiiuAf  Af  tinnLA  aii  cije  Aguf  A15  nnceAcc  Léif  Aguf 
LeAn  OoiíhiaL  é.  O'éifig  t>o  An  t>Ai\A  LÁ  niAf  ca^La  ah 
ceut>  LÁ.  -<\n  ci\ioiiiAt>  LÁ  Lé  cuiom  nA  h-oróce  cohiiaic 
fé  ceAc  móf.  a  b-fAt>  UAt>  Ajuf  CAffAing  A1|\  50  t>iAn 
■oeifneAc  45111'  cuavó  AfceAó.  11i  fAb  fé  b-fAt>  50 
•0-CA1111C  feAf.  UAf aL  An  cije  Aguf  t>'fiof|\tn 5  t>e  CAt>  é 
cug  Ann  fni  é.  OubAifc  OomnAL  50  |\Ab  fé  A15 
lAffAitb  Ainifife  Aguf  50  5-cuALAit>  fé  50  fAbbuACAiLL 

A  t>ÍC  A1f\feA11.  "  CÁ  1l1A1fe"  Aff  AU  feAf  UAfAL 
"  ACC     CÁ     obAlf.     cntlAVÓ    n01Í1At>    111A  f  AHAnil  CÚ   AJAm- 

fe."  "  1f  cuniA  Lioni"  Anf  OoiíhiaL  "Lé  obAif  cfUAró 
bí  mé  cLeActicA  onnf  a  bAiLe  A15  m'ACAin."  -<Mf  mArom 
LÁ  Ain  11A  bÁfAc  mA'f  Luac  nj'eifig  "OonmAL  bí  ah 
mAijifcif  'niiA  fint>e  foniie.  "  CAt>  é  cÁ  ajatd  t>Aiii  Lé 
•oeAiiAt)  'nt>iú"  A|\f  OoiíhiaL  ?  "  CÁ  niAife"  Aff  An 
•oume  UAf  aL  "  boiceAc  (byre)  f  íof  ahh  fni,  a  fAb  fícce 
cmn  eALAije  ceAiijAiLce  Aiin  Lé  feAcc  m-bLiAt>AHA 
Ajuf  nÁfCAfCAt)  fi-oc  aii  auia.  chAiLLeAf  Leicpígm  Ann. 
Dít>eAt>  aii  botceAÓ  CAfctn  jée  ajat)  Ajuf  ah  Leicjbí 5111 
Ain  f Á5A1L  ntiAif\  a  ciocf Af  An  oit>ce  110  munA  fAb 
(b-finL)  bAinpt)  rrnre  ah   ceÁnn  t>íoc.     O'nncij  Ooiii- 

11  aL    AgUf    CUg    fé    1Af.f»A1t>    AH    boiCeAC    A    CAfCAt)    ACC 

b'oLc  a  t>'eii\ij  Létf  01  ^\  111  fAb  LÁn  ^ÁbAiL  t>A 
5-cAicfeAt>  fé  A111AÓ  hac  t>-ci5eAt>feAcc  g-cmn  AfceAc. 
bln'  fé  niAf.  pn  50  t>-CAinic  mgeAn  ah  t>ume  UAf aiL 
Le  11-A  t>inneAi\.  1TÁ  aii  aui  fm  bí  A11  c-AoiLeAC  ftu\f 
jo-o-ci  A11  CAobAn  muLLAij  Aguf  h-AOHAifeAéA  ^with 
enough  ado)  fUAif.  OoiíhiaL  áic  Aiin  acc  é  bi\úit>ce 
AfceAcLéif  ah  f5f.Aic  ACUf  éAi5  t>eoii\íneA6c  CAomce. 

SCAIfC     A11    beAH     Ó5     AHUAf      A1f.       AJUf     t>ubA1f.C     Lélf 

a  TMnneAn  a  T>eAHAt>  Ajuf  50  b-feuéf At>  fi  fém  ah 
t>-ciocf  at>  Léiée  cúif  níof  feÁnn  a  T>eAHAt>.     t)1iAin  fí 

JAbAtL  beAC,   (gfAip)    Af   A  pÓCA    AJUf    CA1C     fl'     T>Ól\nA11 

•oe'n  AOiLeAc  caLL  Aguf  Abóf  AgUf  coifig  ah  cuit>  eiLe 

T>e  AIJ  T>uL  AH1AC  'nHA  T>1A1J  JO  T>-CÍ  11AC  fAb  T)AT>Am  t>e 

Aiinf  a  boiúeAC  ntiAif  a  bi  OoihhaL  feit>  Le  n-A  t>ínneAf. 
Aguf  bi  ah  Leicpígm  Léite  ahh  a  boif. 
(Lé  beic  LeAHCA). 


T)Án  be<\5. 

(Contributed  by  Mr.  Paxkick  0'Leary,  Inches,  Eyeries, 
Castletownbere,  Co.  Cork). 


"  Cao  é  aii  oac,"  A]i  bÁpo  te  HÁoúji,  cjiác, 
"  1|"  oei]'e  ao'  fúiL,  nó  1^  ceó  ao'  jjiáó  ?" 
"  <Xn  5ÍA|',  ^aii  AiiijiujV'  aj\  HÁoúji  50  ctÁic." 
"1f  T>ei|'e  Y  T  ■AmirA>   ói|i    ní   eu^Ann    50 
bj\Ác." 

II. 

"  TíeAjig,  bÁn,  buíóe,  a^u]'  jac  tnte  oac  cÁf 
U1510  Ani'  címciott  An  yAio  ij^  Áit  teó  An  LÁ  ; 
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•Acc  te   ceoxc   "oub  ua  1i-oróce,  a  "óéAnAnn 

111  e  c]\Á-ó, 
Imcijio   UAnn   t>e   p]\eAb,  Am'   i'Á^bÁit  ^ah 

r5Ác. 

III. 

SeArAn  ah  51-Ar  1  lÁn  fóijpr  mí-Á-ó, 

•Arur  yór    'ré  ir  cúir^e  a  leíjireAnn  1110 

cneÁó  ; 
"OÁ  bju'j;  rm,  oa]\  n-0015,  ní  rmroe  TJAfii  ]\Áx), 
5u]\  "ctnrle  nio  ó]\oróe  "   A11   x><\i  ^LAr  50 

btiÁc. 

p<voiun<5  o  U\05<\nie. 


THE  FOUR  WINDS. 


8  Waterloo-avenue, 

North  Strand  Road, 

Februarv,  1891. 
To  the  Editor,  Gadic  /ournal. 

Dear  Sir, — In  No.  30  of  the  Gaelic  Journal,  in  .1 
piece  (1mir\c  nAU-t>AomeA'ó  niAice  no  ha  pAbf.Ai'óe  Air\ 
O'tllACJArimA  A^uf  <Mn  a  buACAiLL)  contributed  by  Mr. 
O'Brien,  there  appeared  a  verse  about  the  Four  Winds 
(see  Vol.  III.,  p.  85),  of  which  another  version,  sent  by 
Mr.  0'Leary,  of  Castletownbere,  was  published  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Journal.  I  find  that  1  obtained  a  long 
time  ago  what  seems  to  me  a  niuch  better  one  than 
eitherfrom  Mr.  Bryan  Hanrahan  (bruan  O  h-únnnacÁin), 
a  native  of  Athea,  on  the  borders  of  the  counties  of 
Limerich  and  Kerry.     I  give  it  here  just  as  I  heard  it  :  — 

An  jaoc  a  n-'ouAi'ó,  bíonn  p'  fUAp  A5Uf  b^meAnn  p' 

UAin  Af  CA01f\lb, 

An  JAoc  a  n-roeAr,  bíonn  p'  CAir  ^jur  cuipeAim  p'  f>AC 

Ain  fíobcAib, 
An  JAoé  Anoin,  bíonn  p'  cpeif  ■Agur  cuipeAim  rí  feiLc 

Ain  "ÓAoimb, 
An  jaoc  AniAn,  bíonn  p  paL  Ajuf  cuirxeAnn  rí  lArg 

cum  cípe. 

The  above,  it  will  be  seen,  differs  from  Mr.  O'Brien's 
and  Mr.  0'Leary  s  in  the  lines  about  the  north  and  east 
winds,  and  in  having  cum  cípe  for  1  LíoucAib  in  the 
west  vvind  line.  My  reasons  for  thinldng  it  a  ínuch  better 
version  are  (1)  The  assonances  are  perfect,  thus,  AU-miAró 
assonates  with  fUAf.  and  UAm  ;  a  ti-DeAf  with  cAif  and 
r\Ac  ;  Auoin  with  cf.eif  and  f  eiLc  ;  AiiiAn  witli  pAL  and 
lAfj  ;  and  this  is  not  altogether  the  case  with  the  other 
■versions.  (2)  Tvvo  obsolete  words  occnr  in  the  lineabout 
the  east  wind,  viz.,  cpeif  and  feiLc,  which  I  think  show 
that  this  version  has  received  less  corruption  than  any 
other,  for  it  is  the  usual  practice  when  words  in  verses 
preserved  orally  become  obsolete  to  substitute  for 
them  other  words  that  are  still  in  use.  Mr.  Hanrahan, 
though  a  good  Irish  spealcer  and  scholar,  did  not  know 
the  meanings  of  cpeif  and  feiLc,  and  he  repeated  the 
line  to  me  in  the  first  instance  to  know  if  I  could  explain 


it  for  him.  I  only  attempted  to  t-xplain  cpeif,  saving 
that  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  positive  of  the  compara- 
tive  and  superlative  form  cpeire  (niof  cpeife,  stronger, 
ir  cpeife,  strongest),  which  is  usually  assigned  to  either 
c|\eun  or  LÁioirv  in  grammars,  although  there  are  regular 
compaiative  and  superlative  forms,  cpéme  and  LÁiope, 
formed  respectively  from  each  of  these.  Since  then  I  have 
found  that  cpeAp,  strong,  occurs  in  Dr.  Keating's  Cpi 
biop-JAOice  A11  bliÁif  (see  Index,  p.  447,  of  Dr. 
Atkinson's  edition,  where  he  also  gives  cpeife  as  the 
comparative),  and  this  may  be  the  same  word  as  cp,eif  : 
cf.with  cneAr  and  cueip,  feafj  and  reifg.which  both  mean 
"  dry,  barren  ;''  feAfj  is  the  form  in  use  in  West  Galway, 
as  cao-|\a  feAr^,  a  dry  sheep  ;  but  feifg  in  theeast  of  the 
county,  as  beAn  feif  5,  a  barren  woman,  if  feÁnp.  'ouL  1 
5-ceipc  '11Á  "ouL  feipj,  it  is  better  to  be  asked  in  marriage 
tiian  to  have  no  children  (lit.  to  go  dry  or  barren.) 

The  word  p  eiLc  is  very  obscure.  I  only  met  one  person 
who  knew  it,  a  Meathman  named  Brian  Shafferv,  whose 
name  figures  in  the  last  number  of  the  Joumal.  I  re- 
peated  the  line  to  him,  and  he  unhesitatiiigly  translated 
it  thus  :  — "  The  east  wind  is  cold  (cueip),  and  it  puts 
frost  (peiLc)  on  people."  When  questioned  further  he 
said  that  he  had  often  heard  both  cpeif  and  peiLc  used 
in  these  senses  in  his  district  (Moynalty),  but  it  is  rather 
strange  that  he  asserted  at  the  sr.me  time  that  he  never 
heard  any  verse  about  the  winds  repeated  in  County 
Meath.  Can  any  reader  of  the  Gaelic  Joitrnal  say  if  his 
translation  is  correct  ?  There  is  a  good  deal  of  variation 
in  the  east  wiud  line  in  different  districts,  probably  be- 
cause  other  wonls  have  taken  the  place  of  cpeif  and  p eiLc. 
The  following  wasgiven  nie  Ly  Mr.  M'Glynn,  of  Tuam: — 

A11  jaoc  Anoi]\   céTOeAnn  50  fimop,  Aguf  bAmeAnn  p' 
geip  Af  cAoifub. 

The  south  wind  line,  according  to  a  native  of  East  Galway, 
was  as  follows  :  — 

A11  jaoc  ó  TJeAf,  bíonn  p'  CAif,  Aguf  cuipeAnn  p'  LeAf 

Ap  CA01f\lb. 

Why  6  ■óeAf  (to  the  soutli)  for  a  ivoeAf  (from  the  south)  ? 
LeAf  he  translated  by  "fat,"  although  it  commonly 
means  welfare,  prosperity. 

In  conclusion,  I  give  a  Connacht  version  taken  down  by 
Mr.  C.  P.  Bushe  from  the  dictation  of  a  man  named 
Holian,  a  native  of  Cong  : — 

An   5A06  a  •o-cuató,  bíonn  p'  fUAp  Aguf  bAineAnrs  fi 

UA111  Af  CAOIflb, 

A11  §aoc  a  n--oeAf,  bíonn  p' CAif  Aguf  cmp eAim  p'  uiAif' 

Af  f  íoLcAib, 
An  JAOÚ  Aiioip,  bíonn  p'  c,eur\  Aguf  cuipeAnn  p'  geif.  1 

5-CAOipib, 
An  §aoc  AiHAp,  bíonn  fí  beip  Aguf  cuirveAnn  fí  lAfg  111 

cípe. 

The  reciter  had  also  the  following  variants  : — for  beip, 
p'op,  and  for  111  cipe,  1  LíoncAib.  Itwill  be  noticed  that 
the  above,  except  in  the  east  wind  line,  agrees  very  closely 
with  Mr.  Hanrahan's,  but  some  new  vvords  occur  in  it, 
viz.,  mAif',  geip  and  bein.  HlAif'  is  for  mAife,  beauiv, 
but  "  increase  "  or  "  growth  "  would  rather  seem  to  be 
the  meaning  here  ;  cuipeAnn  p'  jeip  1  5-cAoipib  is  curious 
when  contrasted  with  Mr.  M'Glynn's  bAmeAHii  p'  geip 
Af  cAOirub  ;  beip,  Mr.  Bushe  informs  me,  was  explained 
by  Holian  as  "goodness  of  any  kind,"  but  as  the  con- 
struction  of  the  scntence  shows  that  it  is  an  adjective  and 
not  a  noun,  it  probably  has  the  same  meaning  as  fiAL 
of  the  Munster  version.  A  u-,ouAit)  in  the  latter  is 
peculiar,  probably  ■o-cuai'ó  of  A  ■u-cuai'ó  was  regarded  as 
the   root   and    then   eclipsed   agaiu.     Keating   does   not 
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ecl'pse  at  al',  but  uses  a  cuató,  which  shows  tliat  a  is  for 
Af,  from  (see  Index,  Cf.í  Dion-gAOice  aii  bháif  under  Af). 
Can  anyone  say  why  a  now  eclipses  the  cardinal  points  ?  1n 
in  m  cíp.e  is  the  Connacht  form  of  cum  (pronounced  cun  in 
Munster),  and  should  never  be  spelt  A1111,  as  the  pronun- 
ciation  is  "  in  "  and  not  "011."  I  have  wriften  cioipib 
for  cAopcAib  in  all  cases,  because  the  latter,  though  given 
in  grammars,  does  not  represent  the  pronunciation. 


Yours  faithfully, 


J.    II.  LLOYD. 


N.B. — Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  received 
from  Mr.  Bushe  the  following  additional  variants.  They 
were  given  him  by  a  Ma-yo  lady  who  lcnows  a  good 
niany  such  sayings.  North  wind  line  as  follows  : — 
^aoc  au  cuaió,  bíoiin  fí  fUAf,  Aguf  cuif.eann  fí  fUAÓc 
Af.  oa  juaLa  oAoineAÓ. 

East  wind  line — 

5aoc  Aiioif,  bíonn    fí    cop  Ajjuf   cuineAun  fi    <;eip   1 
5-cAoifib. 

Is  A11  CUA1Ó  (pron.  in  hooi)  the  genitive  case=  "  of  the 
north?"  A]\  oa  juaLa  oAomeAÓ  (pron.  er  dha  whóly 
dheeni)  was  translated  "on  people's  shoulders  "  (qy.,  two 
shoulders).  Cop=dry.  Holian  also  used  this  word. 
Clf.m,  dry,  occurs  in  Mr.  O'Learv's  version,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible  that  cneif  may  also  have  this  sense,  as  the  Highland 
Society's  diciionary  has  the  following  word,  "  CpeAfj;, 
s.f.  great  drought  or  very  dry  weather.  Provin.,"  and  with 
cneif  and  cpeAfg  we  might  compare  for  the  terminatiou 
cÁibLeif  and  cÁniiLeAfg,  whicb  both  mean  "  back- 
gammon." 

I  have  since  found  that  both  O'Brien's  and  O'Reillv's 
diclionaries  have  a  word  f  aLc  which,  if  not  identical  with 
feiLc,  is  at  least  closely  related  to  it.  "  fALc,  sterility, 
frost;  adj.,  barren,  sterile,  balced,  dry.' — 0'Reilly. 
"■PaLc,  bairen,  sterile,  frost,  sterility  proceeding  from 
drought,  ex.  ooineAU  móp  Aguf  f aLc  •oéAf.mAu  'fAn 
jenhfeAÓ  fo,  great  rains  and.  hard  frost  tliis  winter. 
Annals  Tig." — O'Biien.  The  above  quotations  seem  to 
show  that  Shifferv's  translation  is  fairly  correct.  The  fol- 
lowing  words  which  a.e  found  both  in  0'Reilly's  and 
O'Brien's  dicts.,  and  in  that  of  the  Highland  Societymay 
also  be  connected  in  some  way  with  feiLc,  viz.,  feALcAib, 
austere,  deceitful,  hnavish,  AarsA,  uupleasant,  feALcAió- 
eAóo,  sharpness,  sourness,  knavery. 

The  following  notes  and  couplet  have  been  received 
from  Mr.  J.  C.  Ward,  of  Killybegs,  Co.  Donegal  :— 

First  Version. 

CAif,  damp,  humid. 

1Iac,  luck,  prosperity. 

Cneif,   probably  from    CfeAf,    treachery ;    evevy   one    is 

acquainted  with  the  treacherous  nature    of  an  east 

wind,  especially  to  such  as  have  not  good  lungs. 
VeiLc   I  think  you  are  right  about  this  word.    I  had  an 

idea  that  some  word  like  feiLc  should  mean  a  tomb- 

stone. 

Second  Version. 

Cof ,  cuf ,  dry  ;  Af  ahi  cun  (cun ,  this  word  is  pronounced» 
being  frequently  used)  fé  fm,  Af Am  jau  ahLah  ; 
mAr>  A11  5-céAOiiA,  Le  bf  acah  cuf.  This  is  the  only 
one  of  the  words  in  common  use  here. 


5eif  1  5-CAOifib.  The  allusion  here  is  to  the  east  wind 
being  dry,  and  that  puts  fat  on  sheep.  The  wet  \\  inter 
is  bad  for  sheep. 

5aoc  f AoiLije  ifiAfbAf  CAOifibe 
5aoc  1111iÁ]\ca  niAfbAf  OAome. 

J.  c.  w. 

Another  friend  has   kindly   supplied    me  with  the  fol- 
lowing  information  :  — 

In  Connacht  ó  beAf  or  ó  n-oeAf  =  from  the  south  ;  this 
is  strange,  as  ó  beAf  in  Munster  =  to  the  south. 

C|\eif  =  dry  ;  probably  used  in  particular  of  the  <-old 
dryness  of  the  east  wind  ;  cf.  Sh.ifíery's  translation 
"cold." 

TllAif  =  damp,  moisture  ;  a  word  in  frequent  use  in 
Connacht.  If  this  be  the  proper  explanatiou  the 
spelling  niAif' is  incoirect. 

beif. ;  perhaps  a  derivative  from  the  verb  beifim,  bear, 
bring  forth. 

In  a  version  repeated  to  him  by  a  Corkman,  another  ob- 
solete  word,  ppeAf,  took  the  p!ace  of  ciif.  The 
reciter  could  not  explain  it.  Can  it  be  connected  with 
the  following  words,  viz.,  pfAf,  fluent,  "  bfeAf, 
clean,  puie,  great,  mit;hty,  gr.ind,  prosperous,  ff.Af, 
ready,  active,  free,  liberal,  ffAf,,  a  shower,  f f.Af ac, 
showeiy,  fruitful." — 0'Keilly?  For  the  compaiison 
with  bfeAf  compare  poc  and  boc,  a  he-goat,  buck, 
■(JAl^fOÓg  and  bAfivoój;,  a  pannier,  pfÁf  and  English 
brass  from  which  it  is  a  loanword,  Mid.  Irish  gibé 
(O.  Irish  cipé)  and  the  modern  colloquial  forms, 
pé,  péf.  buó  é,  O.  IrishbiAfc  and  themodern  piAfc, 
a  beast,  a  worm,  and  for  the  comparison  with 
ffAf,  &c,  ppéAm  and  fféAiii,  a  root,  piLbíu  and 
fiLbín,  a  lapwing,  piLib  and  pbip,  Philip,  pLtíf 
anrl  English^»;',^::»^,  from  which  it  is  derived. 
P]\eAf  would  thus  have  much  the  same  meaning 
as  CAif,  viz.,  wet,  moist,  mild,  or  as  fiAL,  viz., 
generous,  liberal,  bountiiul. 

He  aiso  suggests  that  a  o-cuaió,  a  11-oeAf  should  be 
spelt  1  o-cuaió,  1  11-oeAf,  and  would  explain  them 
"  in  the  north,"  "  in  the  south." 

The  line  given  below  is  a  vari'ant  taken  from  a  Kerry 
version  :  — 

A11  jaoc  a  11-oeAf,  bionii  fi  oeAf  Aguf  cuif.eAim  fí 
bf.ic  1  LíoncAib. 
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RETIREMENT  OF  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE 
GAELIC  JOURNAL. 

Readers  of  this  Journal,  and  not  only  tliese,  but  all  in- 
terested  in  the  fate  of  the  National  language  of  Ireland, 
will  learn  with  deep  regret  that  the  veteran  Editor  of  the 
Journal  feels  compelled  to  withdraw  from  further  active 
participation  in  the  Gaelic  movement.  Mr.  Fleming  has 
finally  decided  to  relinquish  the  editorship  after  the  pub- 
lication  of  the  next  issue. 

For  some  time  past  his  delicate  state  of  health,  and  the 
increasing  infirmities  oí  years,  have  made  him  feel  unequal 
to  the  constant  strain  which  the  direction  of  the  Journal, 
in  addition  to  his  own  work,  entailed  upon  him.  An 
entire  rest  is  needed  after  his  long  life  of  hard  work,  and, 
sad  to  say,  not  a  little  trouble  and  care.  Surely  we  inay 
hope  that  he  who  has  so  earnestly,  and  for  so  long, 
laboured  for  the  advancement  of  the  old  language  and 
literature  of  Ireland,  may  be  enabled  to  spend  his  last 
years  (many  and  happy  may  they  be  !)  in  content  and 
comíort.  In  other  countries  such  labour  as  his  would  be 
deemed  worthy  of  honourable  and  substantial  recognition, 
but  John  Fleming  possesses  no  reward  for  his  labours  but 
the  recollection  of  work  well  done  for  sake  of  a  noble 
cause. 

The  retirement  of  the  moving  spirit  from  the  editorship 
of  the  Gaelic  Journal,  the  only  Gaelic  organ  in  Ireland,  is 
a  loss  which  we  shall  feel  more  and  more  every  day. 
Other  and  less  competent  hands  must  take  over  the  direc- 
tion  of  this  Journal,  and  plead,  with  no  uncertain  voice, 
the  strict  claims  of  the  National  tongue  upon  the  Irish 
people.  If  there  were  a  hundred  of  the  stamp  of  John 
Fleming,  as  zealous  and  as  constantly  energetic  in  pro- 
moting  the  Gaelic  movement,  there  would  be  no  fear  for 
the  result. 

Real  worhers  in  Gaelic,  either  students  who  endea- 
voured  to  cultivate  the  language,  acquire  a  mastery  of  it, 
and  show  forth  its  hidden  powers,  or  others  who  endea- 
voured  to  spread  amongst  their  friends  an  interest  in  the 
great  Gaelic  literature  and  thefateof  the  oldtongue,  were 
very  rare  indeed  a  few  years  ago  ;  and,  if  they  have  largely 
increased  of  late,  this  íncrease  must  be  atlributed  to  the 
exertions  of  a  few,  and  notably  of  Mr.  Fleming.  In  spite  of 
discouragement,  open  and  hidden,  the  movement  in  favour 
of  the  old  tongue  has  progressed,  and  is  now  progressing 
in  a  way  surprising  to  those  who  can  recall  the  contempt 
with  which  Irish  was  treated  twenty  years  ago  ;  and  bear» 
ing  this  in  mind,  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope,  and  to  pro- 
mise  to  Mr.  Fleming,  that  even  in  his  own  days  that 
movement,  largely  promoted  and  fostered  by  him,  will 
succeed  in  bringing  about  the  realization  of  that  constant 


dream  of  his — to  have  the  old  language  of  Erin  taught  in 
all  the  Irish  schools,  gladly  learned  by  Irish  children,  and 
encouraged  and  respected  by  the  Irish  people,  the  scat- 
tered  clann  r\&  nSae-óeAl,  all  the  world  over. 

In  wishing  John  Fleming  farewell — but  we  will  not 
here  borrow  the  words  of  the  stranger ;  we  will  say  to 
him  from  our  hearts,  fLári  a't"  beAmiAÓc,  and  each  of  us 
will  add  50  r'AoJAtmji'ó  Oi &  éú  ! 

e.  o's. 

TO    THE    COUNCIL    OF    THE 
GAELIC    UNION. 

My  dear  Friends, 

In  a  few  weeks  nine  years  will  have 
elapsed  since  a  circular  was  issued 
announcing  that  the  Gaelic  JoJirnal  would 
appear  in  the  following  November.  The 
names  appended  to  this  circular  were  those 
of  the  Reverend  Maxwell  H.  Close,  Father 
John  E.  Nolan,  David  Comyn,  Michael 
Cusack,  and  John  Morrin.  My  name  did 
not  appear  on  the  circular.  I  knew  there 
were  neither  readers  nor  writers  in  the 
country  to  support  an  Irish  periodical. 
How  much  these  subscribers  to  the  pro- 
spectus  have  done  to  keep  the  Journal 
afloat  you  know  quite  well;  at  any  rate  this 
is  not  a  time  to  dilate  upon  the  subject. 
When  I  saw  that  the  Journal  would  be 
issued,  and  that  it  would  inevitably  die 
after  a  few  months  if  depending  on  its  staff, 
I  at  once  became  a  contributor  to  its  pages, 
in  order  to  delay  as  long  as  possible  the 
ridicule  that  its  failure  would  bring  on  the 
Irish  Language  movement  ;  and  now,  after 
its  nine  years'  existence,  I  hand  it  over  to 
you  with  a  clean  record,  and  a  very  good 
prospect  of  its  living  and  flourishing  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Some   weeks   since,   on   going  into  the 
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country  on  my  holidays,  and  finding  that  I 
was  gaining  no  ground — the  weather,  I 
believe,  was  against  me — I  asked  my  friend 
and  fellow-labourer,  the  Reverend  E. 
0'Growney,  to  write  the  matter  below  for 
the  Journal,  and  to  give  notice  of  my 
retirement  from  the  ranks  of  the  Gaelic 
Union,  as  well  as  from  the  Editorship  of 
the  Journal,  as  soon  as  its  fortieth  number 
had  been  printed.  I  retain  its  nominal 
Editorship  until  then,  in  order  to  give  you 
time  to  take  measures  for  its  future 
management  You  labour  under  the 
greatest  disadvantage  in  livingso  far  apart; 
and  you  must  lay  down  some  plan  by 
which  you  will  be  able  to  take  counsel 
together,  and  record  your  votes  on  every 
point  of  importance  connected  with  the 
Journal.  For  the  present  I  would  suggest 
that  you  give  your  proxies  to  the  Very 
Rev.  Peter  Casey,  P.P.,  of  Dungarvan. 
Father  Casey  had  to  speak  out  with  no 
uncertain  voice  on  the  question  of  the 
payment  of  Results  Fees  for  the  teaching  of 
Irish  in  Convent  Schools,  and  it  may  be 
necessary  for  him  to  speak  out  hereafter. 

I  stated  in  the  thirty-sixth  number  of 
the  Journal  that  I  had  got  the  sum  of 
£4.  2s.  6d.  to  meet  its  current  expenses. 
The  £4  were  given  me  by  the  Rev.  James 
Keegan,  and  the  2s.  6d.  by  S.  J.  Barrett. 
p<x"0]\Ai5  and  J.  J.  Fleming  have  since  paid 
me  5S.  each  for  the  same  purpose,  and  Mr. 
James  Grace,  Lisnamrock,  N.S.,  2S.  6d. 

The  list  below  will  show  the  subscriptions 
and  donations  to  the  Journal  that  I  have 
received  since  the  last  list  had  been 
published — about^*2i;  for  all  these  sums 
Father  0'Growney  has  given  receipts,  and 
in  the  next  number  he  will  give  an  alpha- 
betical  list  of  our  subscribers,  and  of  the 
payments  made  by  them  since  the  Journal 
came  under  my  sole  care. 

I  now  appeal  to  all  lovers  of  the  Irish 
tongue  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  our  only 
Irish  periodical,  and  I  feel  certain  that  my 
appeal  will  be  responded  to.  An  Editor 
who  will  do  the  business  of  Secretary  and 
supply  matter  enough  to  the  Journal  is 
absolutely  necessary.  He  will  get  help, 
effectual  help,  from  the  contributors,  but 
he  must  be  al\vays  prepared  to  depend  on 


himself.  To  earn  my  bread  I  am  bound  to 
work  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academv  from 
ten  to  four  o'clock  every  day,  and  this  is 
as  much  work  as  I  am  now  able  to  do. 

As  a  parting  gift,  I  would  ask  the  Council 
of  the  Gaelic  Union  to  g\ve,for  me,  to  the 
Rev.  E.  D.  Cleaver,  one-fourth  of  the  stock 
of  Gaelic  Journals  on  hands,  which  he  will 
distribute  to  such  teachers  and  pupils  of 
National  Schools  as  he  thinks  most 
deserving  of  them.  I  would  also  suggest 
that  another  fourth  of  the  Journals  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Pastor  of 
Dungarvan,  to  be  given  by  him  to  Irish- 
teaching  Convent  Schools,  and  such  other 
Irish-teaching  Schools  as  he  thinks  best. 
The  remaining  moiety  of  the  Journals  will 
be  sufficient  for  all  your  purposes. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  beg  and 
beseech  the  Council  to  allow  no  untruthful 
or  dishonest  person  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  management  of  the  Gaelic  Journal. 

JOHN    FLEMING. 

P.S. — Since  the  Journal  was  thrown  upon 
my  hands,  in  March  of  last  year,  this  is  the 
sixth  number  published  ;  and  the  sub- 
scriptions  that  have  passed  through  my 
hands  amount  to  about  £40,  of  which  the 
natives  of  the  Diocese  of  Waterford,  at 
home  and  abroad,  contributed  betvveen  a 
fifth  and  a  sixth.  J.  F. 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  following  amounts  have  been  received  since  our 
last  publication  of  names,  in  No.  37  : — 

Rev.  E.  D.  Cleaver,  £2  iis.,  to  send  the  Journal  to 
several  teachers. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Tiernev,  ^"i  6s.  9d.,  applied  as  requested. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Barretí,  .£1  4S.  6d.,  for  self  and  Mr.  E. 
O'Reillv  (whose  address  was  not  given). 

M.  A.  0'Byrne,  New  York,  5  dollars,  applied  as 
requested. 

Captain  Norris,  New  VJork,  3  dollars,  applied  as 
requested. 

One  Pouncl  each  from  Fr.  Casey,  Dungarvan ;  Fr. 
Power,  Cobar  ;  Joseph  Cromien,  New  York. 

Ten  Shillings  and  Sixpence  from  Fr.  Quealy,  Kil- 
rossanty. 

Ten  Shillings  each  from  Captain  Delahoyde,  James 
Bremian,  Esq. ;  James  Lynch,  Belfast ;  the  Poet, 
pATDpAij ;  the  Lord  Abbot,  Mount  Melleray ;  Fr. 
Maurus,  Daniel  O'Brien,  Esq. ;  Fr,  Rice,  Ladvsbridge  ; 
Stephen  T.  Barrett,  Mr.  David  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  C.  P. 
Bushe,  Rev.  T.  M.  0'Reilly,  Sycney  ;  T.  B.  O'Connor- 
Kerry,  do.  ;  Mr.  Tohn  Lynch,  Cahir  ;  Mr.  P.  J- 
Broderich,  do.;  Mr.  Michael  Fitzgerald,  Castlemartyr. 

Seven  Shiilings  and  Sixpence  each  from  T.  II.  Lloyd 
and  J.  J.  Fleming. 
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Five  Shillings  each  from  Mr.  Charles  Gavin,  Fr. 
Mulcahy,  for  self  and  Mr.  E.  Mulcahjr,  R.  MacCarthy, 
A'.lentown  ;   Wm.  Morrissey,  Clonmel. 

One  Dollar  from  Philo-Celtic  Society  of  Philadelphia. 

Three  Shillings  from  J.  W.  0'Malley,  Boston. 

Three  Shillings  and  Sixpence  from  J.  J.  MacEuhill, 
for  Mr.  J.  J.  Hughes. 

Two  Shillings  and  Sixpence  from  Mes>rs.  Tohn  Dunne, 
St.David's;  PatrickMulvey, NewYork;  MichaelSheridan, 
Navan  ;  John  Downes,  Sligo  ;  D.  Duggan,  Spiddal  ; 
John  Slattery,  Limerick  ;  Rev.  M.  Conolly,  New  Ross. 

The  above  líst  represents  the  amounts  achnowledged  to 
the  sendcrs  by  Rev.  E.  0'Growney,  who  would  ask  sub- 
scribers  to  write  their  full  address  on  each  communication, 
and  to  write  clearly.  Ple  will  also  be  glad,  on  receipt  oí 
post  card,  to  correct  any  irregularities  in  the  delivery  of 
the  Journal,  or  to  see  that  any  back  numbers  wished  for 
are  sent.  Subscriptions  or  literary  communicationssent 
to  him  wUl  be  acknowledged  in  due  course. 

Ballynacaigy,  Westmeath, 

August  i8th,  1891. 


COUNCIL  OF  GAELIC  UNION. 

(Continued.) 

The  Rev.  Edmund  Hogan,  S.J.,  Dublin. 

J.  M.  Tierney,  San  Juan,  Argentine  Republic. 

Dr.  Gumbleton  Daunt,  Brazil. 

M.  A.  0'Byrne,  New  York. 

Rev.  John  M.  0'Reil!y,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

J.  B.  0'Connor-Kerry,  Sydney. 


TIIE  LATE  BISHOP  OF  WATERFORD. 

By  the  death,  so  sudden  and  sad  in  its  circumstances, 
of  the  late  Dr.  Egan,  Bishop  of  Waterford,  the  cause  of 
the  National  Language  has  lost  a  firm  and  constant  sup- 
porter.  Equally  distinguished  as  a  scholar  and  as  an 
ecclesiastic,  Dr.  Egan  lent  his  influence  to  every  attempt 
to  raise  the  national  tongue  to  its  due  position.  It  is  re- 
markable  that  Dr.  Egan's  two  predecessors  were  also 
warm  lovers  of  the  old  Gaelic,  and  encouraged  its  use 
among  their  people. 


•oo'n  téigteoni. 

11lÁ'y  CAicneAiiiAc  tec\c  yeAn-yceut 
^Aetjit^e,  A]t  n-A  mnyeAcc  A}\  riio-ó  Áj\yAit>e 
Á|i  pnn-pon,  A5  ro  mnc  1oni]\c\iii  1ÍlAete 
Thím,  acá  A]i  ha  yceutcAib  1]"  Á]irATÓe  7  if 
Áitne  "o'a  "ocÁmic  AnuAy  ó'n  c-SeAiiAimyi]\ 
cugAinn. 

e.  o's. 

ionin<\iii  CUUÚ15  rii<\ele  thíhi 
^\nnso. 

§  I.  Uyí  btiA-óiiA  7  reAcc  niíor a  1]"  ecvó  t>o 
bí  yé  a]\  reAÓ|\Án  Aj\  aii  niui]\  rhóin. 

§  2.  T)o  bí  yeA]\  mó]\-ctu-ÓAmAit  "oo  eo^Aii- 
acc  11ionuyyA  .1.  eo^AiiAcc  nc\  n-<\]\Aim — 
^ditiott  J-\\obc\]\  Cc\ca  A  Ainni.  U|iém-yeA]\ 
é,  7  tAoc-cií;ec\]\nA   a    cyeibe  7  a  iiiuinci]\e 


yém T)o   cuató    ní   eo^cvnACCA   A]1 

qieic1    1  ^-c]\íc  7  1  g-cúi^eA-ó  eite,  7 -ditiott 

"PAobA]\   Caca  1  n-AoncAib  teiy T)o 

cuATÓ  aii  ]\i  -o'a  ci]\  yéin  A]\iy,  ca]\  éiy  c]\eAc 
•00  -oéAnAn'i  bó  7  giAttA  -oo  byeic  teiy  ;  7 
<\itiott  '11  a  yocAi]\. 

§  3-  501ln'°  CA1A  eif  ceACC  V&  cín  yém 
t)'-<\itiott,  "oo  n'u\]\bA"OA]\  c|\ec\cAnói]\i-óe 
L<\ií;iye  é.  Loiycit>  T)ub-ctuc\m  óyA 
cionn. 

§  4.  1vtig  be<\n  <\itiottc\  mAC  t>'A 
éiy  yin,  7  cu^  yí  Ainm  ai]\.  111  Aet 
T)úm  é.  llu^A'ó  An  iiiac  'nA  t>iAit)  ym  óy 
iyiot  "OÁ  bAn-óc\]iAit),  "oo  bAmjuogAin  ah 
]\ij,  7  -oo  h-oiteA-ó  téice-yi  é,  7  At)ubAi]vc 
yí  50  111-bA  li-í  yém  a  iíiácai]\.  111  a]\  ym, 
•o'oit  An  Aon  bAUAtc]\A  eiyeAn  Aguy  c]uu]\ 
nic\c  aii  ]\15  m  Aen  ctiAbÁn,  7  Ay  Aen  cíc, 
7  a]\  aoii  gtúw. 

§  5.  <XtAinn,  50  •oeimm,  a  "óeAtb-rAn  ; 
7  acá  An'i]\uy  A1]\  111  á  bí  1  5-cotAmn  nÍArh 
Aen-neAc  com  1i-ÁtAinn  teiy.  *0'yÁy  yé 
Aiinym  50  ]\Aib  '11  a  05-tAoc,  50  ]\Aib  yé 
oi]\eAiimAÓ  t>'A]\niAib  5c\iycec\b.  V)a  rhón, 
aii  cyÁc  ym,  a  yúbACc\y,  a  riiActiAy  A^uy  a 
cteAyuibeAcc.  T)oyÁ]\uij  yé  ^ac  Aen-neAc 
my  jac  cttncce  t)o  jnít)íy,  it)i]\  CAiceAt) 
tiAC]\óit)eAt),  7  ]\ic,  7  téunnij,  7  cónii-]\ic2 
eAÓ.  1)a  teiy,  50  t)eA]\bcA,  buAfó  ^ac 
cttncce  t)iob-yAn. 

§6.  t/Á  AiiiÁm,t)0  5Ab  yo]iniAt)  An'iAy  éigm 
t)o  5AiycitbeAÓ  teiy,  gu]\  'ubAi]\c3  yé  50 
yíoct)A,  yec\]\5AÓ  : — "  ÚuyyA,"  A]\  yé,  "  iiac 
yeA]'AÓ  •o'Aen-nedc  cic\  a]\  t)íob  cú,  hac 
yeAyAÓ  t)'Aen-neAÓ  "o'acai]\  110  t>o  iíiácai]\, 
t)o  beic  Ag  yÁ]iu5At>  o]\]\c\mn  my  jac  aoii 
cUncce,  111  c\'y  A]\  cí]\,  mÁ'y  A]\  mui]\,  mÁ'f 
A]\  yiccitt  bitrnnt)  A5  comó]\cuy  teAC  !" 

§  7.  T)o  bí  111  Aet  TH'1111  'ha  foyc,  01  ]\ 
•00  yc\oit  yé  50  t)-cí  ym  50  m-bc\  h'iac  t)o'n 
nij  é,  7  t)o'n  bAin^nojcxm,  -o'a  mumie. 
<VoubAiyc  yé  Aiinym  té  n-A  n'iunne  : — "1lí 
íoyyc\t)  7111'  ótyc\t)  50  n-mnyi]\  t)c\m  hi'acai 
7  11lO  1Í1ÁCA1]\,"  A]\    yé.     '•  \\cc,"    A]\    yí,   "  CAt) 

1  t)o  •óéAtiArh  crxeice.  2  f\i|-Ai-óe 

3  30  n-'oubAirxc  nó  jun  "óubAirxu. 
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rÁ  brmtin  Ag  riArptnje  rAoi  rm  ?  HÁ 
teic;  "oo  b]tiAC]tAib  ha  n-ógtAoc  n-t)íomii- 
rAÓ  jjoitteAhiAm  o]tc.  tlleire  -00  mÁCAijt," 
aji  rí,  "ní  mó  reA]\c  a  (j-co'oa)  ihac  té 
•OAOimb  ha  CAtn'iAn  ionÁ  x>o  feA]\c-]v\  tioin- 
rA."  '"Oo  b'éit>i]i  rm,"  A]\  reireAii,  acc 
ca!í)A1]\  "ÓATn  rior  hi'aca]\  7  mo  mÁCA]\  rém." 

§  8.  *Oo  cuAró  Aminme  teir,  'ha  -óiAró  rm, 
^ti]\  f:Á5  1  tÁnh  AmÁCA]\  é  ;  gti]\  A^A1]\  ré  A1]\ 
a  mÁcAi]\  Annrm  a  acai]\  •o'imipnc  t>ó. 
"  t)Aoc,"  a]\  rí,  "  An  mt>ACÁi]\  A154  iA]\]\Aró, 
ói]\,  "oa  m-b'eot  mnc  ,o'acai]\.  nio]\t>  peÁnn 
•ÓU1C,  7  nío]tb  i?eÁ]\]\  teAC  é,  ói]\  ir  rAt>A  ó 
"o'eug  ]'é."  5  "  1]'  reÁ]\]\tiom  por  beic  AgAm 
A1]\,  A]\  ÓA01  A]\  bic ,"  a]\  ré. 

§  9.  ^\t)ubAi]\c  rí  a  acai]\  teir6  Annrm 
50  ríjunneAc.  "  -úitiott  1?AobA]\  Caca 
t)'ACAij\,"  a]\  p',  "  "o'eoJAiiAóc  llionurr-A." 
*Oo  cuAÍ-ó  ré  'nA  tuAró  rm  "o'a  acajvóa  7 
t)'A  ci]\  rém,  7,  a  coiiiAtCAróe  teir  (7  bA 
li-ógtAoic  lonmtnne  iAt>  rút>).  "^ur  t>o 
bí  rÁitce  A5  a  mtnnci]t  t>ó,  7  t>o  cui]\eAt»A]\ 
meirneAÓ  mó]\  Ann. 

§  10.  -dmirijt  éigm  'nA  ttiAit)  rw,  t>o  bi 
jiomn  ó^tAoc  1  ]\eitic  citte  "Óub-ctuAiiA,  ac; 
CAiceAm  ctoc  (ni]\c).  *Oo  bi  cor  1ÍlAete 
*Oúm  'ha  reArAm  A]i  yoúA]iAc  ha  li-eA^- 
tAire,  7  ir  cAi]\ra  -oo  bi  yé  a^  cAiceAth  iia 
ctoice.  "peA]\  nnh-ceAngcAc  éigm  x>o 
ihumci]\8  ha  citte,  b]ucne  a  Amm — At)ti- 
bAi]\c  reireAn  té  HUet  'Otim  : — "  b^  yeÁyy 
t>uic  t)ío^AtcA],  xi )  x)éAnAhi  *oo'n  yeA]t  t)o 
toirceA-ó  ronn  (aihi]\))  ionÁ  beic  A5 
CAiceAih  ctoc  ca]\  a  cnÁhiAib  toniA  toircce  !" 
"  Cia  rin  ?"  A]\  111  Aet  TJtim.  '■  4itiott,"  a]\ 
ré,  "  -o'acai]\  rém."  "  Cia  t)o  rhAfib9  é  ?"  a]\ 
1ÍlAet  "Óúm.  ^VoubAijic  bjucne— "  qteAÓ- 
At)ói|iit)e  -oo  ÍAijir,"  a]\  ré,  '  7  -oo  rintteA- 
*oa]\  A]\  aii  111-bAtt  ro  é."  T)o  téig  yé  ah 
ctoc  UAró  Annrm   7  -00  ctn]\  a  bjtAC  tnme7 

•00  CU1]\  A   ÓutAIC    ^AIfCeA'Ó   A1]\,  7    bA   b]\ó- 

11  ac  -00  bí  ré  t>e. 


4  A-oeij\ueA|A  5o   ^írt-ifiimc    "  ah  hto  acá  cti   (00) 
iA^l\Ait>. '        5  ó  x>o  cAilteA-ó  é.       6  •o'innirrí  .  .    .  i. 
7  reAn-lJAllA,  x>o  lei5eAX)  1  U15.         8  cóniicionót. 
^iiiAnbuij,  niAinb. 


■oo. 


§  II.  4sur  t)oto]\5  ré  au    c-eotA]ao   50 

LAIgir,  7    At)ub]\At)A]\    A11    ttlCC    60^11]'   tei]\ 

iiac  b-i-tugbeAt)  fé  t>ut  acc  a]\  mui]\.  *Oo 
cuAro  yé  Annf m  50  Co]\coni]\uAt>  A15  ia]\]\ató 
o]\ca  7  beAmiAccA  aj\  t)]\Aoró  t)o  bí  Aim, 
50  -o-cojnngeAt»  ^é  A5  t)éAnAt)bÁit).  (11uca 
Amm  aii  t)]\UAt>,  7  ir  UAró  <\itiiiniijceA|i 
boi]\eAim  11uca  .1.  Ca^ijiaij  Huca.)  Av>u- 
bAi]\c  ]'ei]"eAn  tei]'  ah  tÁ  a  t)-co]'ócAt)  i'é 
An  bÁt),  7  meut)  n  a  roi]\ne  t>o  ]\AÓAt>  nmn,  .1. 
]'eAccb-p]t  "oeu^  ;  a^u^  At)ubAi]\c  tei^  jaii 
•otnne  ní  bA  n'ió  nó  ní  bA  tu  ja  1011Á  pn11  t>o 
•óut  mnci  ;  Agti]'  At>ubAi]tc    tei^    ah    tÁ   a 

)\ACAt)  ]"é  A]\  1l1t11]\. 

§  12.  -Annrin  -oo  ]\ijne  1lU\et  "Óúin  bÁt) 
c]ti-ó]toicneAC,12  7  t>o  bi  aii  *o]teAm,  *oo  bi  té 
t)ut  'ha  l'ocAijt,  ]téró.  T)o  bí  5eA]\mÁn,  7 
"Oiu]\Án  mle,  o]\]\a. 

§  13.  X)o  cuAró  yé  a]\  mui]\  Annpn,  ah 
tÁ  A]t  'ubAi]\c  aii  t»]\Aoi  teir  nnceAcc. 

§  14.  111  A]\  t)o  cuAt>A{\  beA^Án  ó  cij\,  ca]\ 
éi]'  aii  c-^eoit  t)o   cógbÁit  t)óib,  ir  Annpn 

CÁn^AtOAJt  A    C]\1t1]t    CohlAtcA    .1.  C]tU1]t  111AC  A 

oroe  7  a  n'unme,  t>o'n  cuaii  'n  a  iroiAit»,  7 
t>']:óc)]tAt)A]i  At]\  ceAcc  cuca  a]\  5-cút  A]n'r 
'n  a  g-comne,  50  t)-céit>t)iY  teo.  "pittró 
a  bAite  ;  ói]t  t>Á  t)-céit>mi]"  A]t  5-cút  rém," 
A]t  HUxet  *Ótim,  "  ní  ^tA^Aró13  tiom-]'A  acc 
a  b-rtnt  A^Ainn  Annro."  "  RAjmuro-ne14 
At>'  t>iAró  ni]'  aii  mui]t,  50  m-bÁróreA]t  rmn, 
mtniA  t)-CA5Ai]t-]-e  cu^Amn."  "Oo  cui]teAt)A]t 
iAt)  rém  a  t)-c]tui]t  inr  ah  mui]\,  7  rnÁmuro 
1  b-rAt)  ó  cí]t.  Ó  t>o  connAi]tc  niAet  *Ótnn 
aii  nró  pn,  t)'ioni]Dtii5  yé  cuca,  'n  a  5-conme, 
cum  iiac  m-bÁmcí  iAt>,  7  cu^  irceAÓ  mr  ah 

^-CUJtAC   1At). 

§  15.  "Oo  biot)A]\  aii  tÁ  ]mi,  go  cjiÁcnónA, 
A15  ioni]\Aiii,  7  aii  oróce  'n  a  t)iAit)  pn  50 
meAt>oii-oit>ce,  50  b-ruA]wvoA]t  t>Á  imr  beA^A 

lílAotA,     7     t)Á    t)Úll     101111CA  ;    50  Cj-CUAtAt)A]\ 

A111AÓ  A]-  iia  t)t'inAib  rtiAnn  7  ro^Ajt  ha 
meifce,   Ajjnr  ha  miteAÓ   a^  niAoitteAih    [a 


I0,o'iAn]\  re  An  be^tAÓ 
I2.1.   ctinAC  x)éAncA  tio   ftACAÍli    7  c]\oiceAiin  bó  p'nce 


"  pAoi  11  ó  cAipi]'  pn. 


0]\]\A  A]\  A11  cAobAmmj. 
I3,  u]\ACAi'o,n-.,>cAmui-o  1  g-ContiAÓCAib. 
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1151110111].  -Águf  h<y  li-é  ro  At>ubAi]\c  reA]\ 
aca  té  reA]\  eite  : — "Con^btnj;  UAim,"  A]t 
ré,  "ir  c]\éme  meire  ronÁ  curfA,  ó\\\  ir 
meire  t>o  riu\]\b  -<\itiott  ^AobA]!  Caca,  7 
•00  toi^c  T)ub-ctuAm  aij\;  7  ní  pjmeAt)  otc 
t)Am  -o'a  •ófuiim,  50  t>-cí  ro,  té  n-A  muinci]t ; 
7  ní  óeÁpiAÍr-'pe  a  fAtiiAit  pn  t)o  gníorh." 
"  DuAit>  1  tÁriiAib  ah  nit>  ro !"  a]\  5eA]miÁn, 
7  A]\  *Oiu]\Án  rite  ;  "  ir  •oíjteAc  CU5  "OiApnn 
7  t>o  í;<.\b  [rciuji]  a]\  m-bÁit>ín  ]\óiiu\mn. 
Uéit>mir  7  c]^et\CAmu1],  ah  *oá  t>ún  ro,  ó 
•oyoittp5  "Oi,\  A]\nÁiiiroe  ionnc<\." 

IÓ.    111  A]\     t)0     bÍ0t)A]\     A]\     11  A    b]\1AC]\Alb 

rin,  cÁnnc  5A0C  iiió]\  o]\]\a,  50  ]\AbAt>A]\  '5A 
n-iomcu]\  ca]\  mui]\  aii  oit>ce  pn  50  nu\it)in. 
^5ur  A]\  mAitnn  rém,  ní  pxcA'OA]\  cí]\  ionÁ 
CAtAiii,  7  nío]\b  eot  tióib  cÁ  ]\acavoi]\  1]" 
Annpn  At>ubAi]\c  11lAet  "Óúm  : — "  t/ei^fó 
■oo'n   bAt)  beic  'n    a  comnuit>e,15  7  a\i  CAob 

ip     Ált     té    *OlA    A    CAbAÍ]\C,     CU^AfÓ    tib     é.'' 

"Oo  cj\iAttAt)A]\  Aiir.pn  aiiiac  mr  ah  mui]\ 
mói]\  neAn'i-^ói]\ceAnnAi  j,  7  At>ubAi]\c 
tllAetTJúm  té  n-A  coriiAtcAib  : — "1r  pb-re 
cug  ro  o]\]\Ainn,  A5  bu]\  -o-ceit^eAn  rém  mr 

A11    5-CU]\AC,    CA]\  b]\élC1]\    A11    0]\CAt>Ó]\A    J  An 

t»]\UAt)  At)ubAi]\c  tmn  ^au  t>'j*ui]\mti  t)o  t>ut 
inr  An  5-cu]\Ac  acc  a  ]\Aib  A^Amn  mnci 
noriiAib-re."  11  í  ]\Aib  p\eA5]\A  ACA-p&n,  acc 
beic  'n  a  ropc  té  reAt. 

§  17.  U]\i    tÁ    7    c]\í  1i-oi-óce    t>óib,    7  ní 
fUA]wvoA]\  ci]\  ionÁ  cAtAiii.     -dnnpn,  niArom 

A11    C]\eAr  tAe,    t)0     CUAtAt)A]\    roJA]\    UACA    1 

n-oincuAit>.  "S^1!1  cumne  té  cín  í  r o  !" 
A]\  5eA1u11Ar|-  -^11  cau  cÁmic  A11  rotA]'  t)óib 
Atinpn,  t>o  ]U5iieAt)A]\  a]\  An  cí]\.  111  a]\  -oo 
bíot)A]\  A5  cAiceAiii  c]\Ann16  Ag  reucAm  cia 
aca  "oo  ]\AÓAt>  1  t)-cí]\,  ir  Annpn  cÁnnc 
I^aca  mó]\  -oo  feAn^ÁHAib,  7  5AÓ  reAti^Án 
t)íob  corii  mó]\  té  reAnnAc,  aj\  aii  t)-c]\Áij 
cuca  A]\  aii  mui]\.  Oa  1Í11A11  teo  uvo  rém  7 
a  roiceAÓ  tnce,  7  ceicit»  hia]\  pn.  U]\í  tÁ 
eite  7  c]\í  li-ofoce  t>óib,   7    ní    j.\\CAt>A]\  cí|\ 

1011Á  CAtAlÍl. 

18.    1llA1t)m    A11   C]A0Ar    tAe  "00   CUAtAt)A]\ 

15  &\\  &  foci\Acc.  :6  aj  cjvAnncup,  aj  •oul  óutn  c|\onmce.<vó. 


yoJA]\  cumne  té  cpÁi^,  7  t>o  connACAt>A]i, 
té  rotAr  aii  tAe,  mir  mó]\  Á]it),  7  forscamna 
'11  a  cnnceAtt  'mAgcuAinc.  ^Da  1i-írte  ^ac 
ro]\]'CAiiiAn  t)íob  1011Á  ah  ceAnn  bA  50i]\e 
•óó.  -A^ur  tine  t)0  c]\AtiiiAib  '11  a  cnnceAtt, 
7  mó]\Án  t>'euiiAib  mó]\A  A]\  ha  citAmiAio^ 
pn.  ^u]'  t)o  coiiiAi]\ti5eAt>A]\17  té  céite 
a^  reuÓAin  cia  t)iobt>o  ]\AÓAt>  a^  cuA]\cuJAt> 
\ia  h-mre,  7  a^  reucAin  ah  ]\AbAt»A]t  iia 
h-ém  ceAtin^'A.  "  1f  mei]%e  ]\aca],)"  a]\  1llAet 
'Óúm.  *Oo  cuAfó  lllAet  "Óúm  Atinpn,  7  t>o 
cua]\cuij  Ati  imr,  7  ní  pu\i]\  Aen-nit)  t>'otc 
mnci  ;  7  t>'iceAt>A]\  a  ]^áic  vo  HAli-eunAib,  7 
cu^a-oa]!  ém  eite  t>íob  ifceAÓ  m  a  g-cujiActeo. 
§  19.  U]\í  tÁ  7  c]\i  1i-oit>ce  t)óib  A]\  mui]\ 
'n  a  t)u\it)  pn.  1llAit)m  au  c]\eA]'  t^e 
t)'Ai]\i5eA'0A]\    mir   iiió]\  eite.     5A1111lie<xc   A 

CAtAtÍl.  1llA]\      CÁtl5At)A]\       50       C]\Á15      tlA 

li-mre,  t»o  connACAt)A]\  Amtiiit>e  ni]'  A11  ini]1 
mA]\  (beróeAt))  eAc.  CorA  con  A1]\,  7  mgne 
5eÁ]\]\A  ^A]\bA,  7  bA  iiió]t  au  fÁitce  t>o  bí 
Ai^e  *óóib  :  t>o  bí  ré  Ag  ténnnij  '11  a  bpiATD- 
nuire,  ói]\  bA  rinAti  teir  iAt>rém  7  a  ^oiceAÓ 
t)'ice.  "11i  b]iónAc  acá  ]'é  ]\oriiAinn,"  a]\ 
111  Aet  *Óúm,  "cniAttAttiuir  a]\  5-cút  ó'n 
mip"  T)o  ^ni-óit)  aii  mt)  pn  ;  7  niA]\ 
•o'ai]\i5  ah  c-Ainriifóe  iao  aj  ceiceAt),  t)o 
cuAfó  ré  A]\  Ati  c]\Ái j,  7  t)0  ^Ab  Ag  cocAitc 
iia  c]\ája  tén-Amgnib  ^eu]\A7  aj  cAiceAn't 
u]\cu]t  teo,18    7  iiio]\   f  AoiteAt)A]t-rAn   50  n- 

eutÓCA1t>í]''  UA1t). 

§  20.  T)'ioni]\At)A]\  1  bpvo  Annpn,  7  t)o 
cit)it)  imr  riió]\  ]\éit>  uaca.  T)o  ÓAiceAt>A]\ 
c]\omn,  7  "00  cui]\  t)]\oc-c]\Atin  A]\  5eA1imÁti 
•out  A5  reucAm  a]\  ah  imr.  "IxACAmufo 
A]tAon,"  Á]\  *Oiu]\Án  pte,  "  ionnu]'  50 
t)CA5Ai]\-]'e  tiom-]'A,  uai]\  eite,  m  imr  A]\  bic 
cu1]treA],  aii  c]\Ann  o]\m."  T)o  cuAt)A]\ 
AtiAon  A]\  An  mip  tílótt  a  meuc  7  teiceAt», 
7  t>o  comiACAt)A]\  rAicce  riió]\  fAt)A,  7  to]\gA 
Áfóbéit-riió]\A  eAÓ  ui]\]\i  ;  meut>  reoit  tumge 

1   t0]\g  C]\Ut)A     ^AC     eiC.         ^SU]'  C0nilACAt)A]\ 

Ann]mi,  rór,  btAopgA  cnót>  mó]\,  7  cnuic 
riió]\A     t)'yui5teAc      (11  a    n-eut)Áit)    "o'fÁg 


'7  cÓ50kO<i|\coiii<\ii\Le. 


18 


5  A  5-C|\urcA-o. 
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iroiAib.  Oa  h-eAgAt 
teo  ah  m-ó  t)0  connACAt>A]\ ;  7  *oo  ^tAo-ÓA- 
oa]\  a  mumci]\  cuca  -o'peicpn  11A  neiceA-ó 
■oo  connACAt)A]\,  7  -oo  ciuvoa]!  tnte  50  -oiaii, 
t>eicbi]\eAÓ,  (irceAc)  111  a  5-cupAÓ.  *Oo 
c]UAltA'OA]t  beA^Án  ó  cí]\,  50  b-rACAt>A]i 
ftuA^  mó]t  A]t  aii  mui]i  A5  t>ut  oo'n  nnr, 
7  "oo  ctii]ieA-0A]\-]v\n  a  n-eic  Ag  ]uc  te  céite 
ca]\  éir  ceAÓc  50  rAicce  iia  h-mpe  óóib. 
ttiAice  ionÁ  A11  íjaoc  ^ac  eAÓ,  7  b<\  n'ió]\  a 
n^teo  7  a  n£Ái]\  7  a  broí;A]\,  50  5-cuAtA 
1llAet  TJtím  bénneAntiA  ha  11-eAc-tA]^  aca 
7  ^ac  a  iroei]\e<\t>  ^ac  -0111116  "óiob  : — 
"  UAbAi]\  teAC  aii   c-eAÓ  gtAf  !"     "  U10111Á111 

te<\C     Atl     CApAtt    001111     CAtt  !"  "  UAbA1]\ 

teAc  An  cApAtt  bÁn  !"  "'Sé  m'eAc-rA-  ir 
ttiAice  !"  "TI1'eAc-]w  irreÁ]t]t  ténn  !"  111  a]\ 
•00  ctiAtA-oA]\  ii<\  b]\iAC]\A  pn,  'o'iniCljeA'OA]! 
teo  a]\  a  noíceAtt,  ói]\  bA  "oeA]\b  teo  50 
mbA  rtuAJ  00  ■óeAiiniAib  00  coiiiiaca"oa]\. 

§  21.  SeAcciiiAm  ipmtÁn  t)óib,  '11  a  •óiató 
pn,  A15  iom]\Aiii  111  oc]u\p  7  1  *o-ca]\c,  50 
bruA]\AOA]\  mir  n'ió]\  Á]\t),  7  ceAÓ  mó]\  11111C1 

A]\  C]1Á1J  11A    111A]\A,    7  t>0]\Ap     Ar    A11  cij  (a^ 

trnt  aiiiac)  1  niAÓAi]\e  iia  h-mre,  7  t>o]\Ap 
eite  (a^  "out  irceAc)  inr  ah  mui]\,  7  coiiitA 
ctoice  A]\  aii  •oo]\A]>  rin.  *Oo  bí  pott  C]\ío 
au  t>o]\Ap  pn,  c]\ío  a  "o-ceitgitrip  coiiiica  ha 
iiia]\a  iia  b]\A"oÁm  i]xeAÓ  1  tÁ]\  A11  cijje  pn. 
*Oo  cua*oa]\  A]xeAÓ  mr  ah  ceAÓ  pn,  7  111' 
piA]wyoA]\  Aen-neAÓ  ahh.  *Oo  coiiiiaca'oa]\ 
Annpn  teAbAió  cuiítoacca  00  ceAnnrA]\c 
(].'eA]\)  Ati  cijge  rém,  7  teAbAit»  00  ^ac  c]\iu]\ 
•o'a  riiuinci]\,  7  buvó  t>o  jac  C]\iu]\  A]\ 
A^Ait)  ^ac  teApcA,  7  poiceAc  gtome  7  "oei^- 
teAiin  Aim,  a]\  a^ató  ^ac  teApcA,  7  copÁn 
^tome  A]\  ^ac  poiceAÓ.  *Oo  cAiceAt)A]\  aii 
biAt)  7  aii  teAnn  Annpn,  7  cu£;at)A]\ 
buróeAÓAr  7  Atcu^AÓ  x>o  *Óu\,  t)'pói]\  o]\]\a 
m  a  H50]\ca. 

§  22.  nuAinctiA"OA]\  ó'n  imrrin,  00  biot)A]\ 

peAt  111Ó]\    (cAlllAtt    pAOA)   Alg    1011l]\Ain    gAn 

biA-ó,  50  1i-oc]\ac,  50  bruA]\A-0A]\  imp  7  Altt 

n'ió]\   '11    a   cnnceAtt  aj\   jac   CAob,    7   coitt 

ÓAot  p\t>A  mnci,    7  bA  thó]\   a  rAroe  7    a 

19  An  iom<yo,  nó  móixÁn,  •oo  t>oioinib. 


CAoite.  *Oo  jcac  111  Aet  *ótím  ptAC  '11  a 
tÁuii,  'nuAi]t  cÁnuc  yé  oo'n  coitt  pti,  x§ 
^AbÁit  CAi]\pci    t)ó.     U]\í  tÁ  7  c]\i  h-ofóce 

t)0     bí    A1l     C-ptAC  '11      A     tÁUl'l     7  A11    CU]\AC  rÁ 

peot  té  CAob  iia  h-Aitte,  7  A]\  ah  c]\e<\r 
tó  puAi]\  111  Aet  t»úin  c]\í  h-ubtA  '11  a  5-cnAp 
a]\  ]\mn  iia  ]'tAice.  "ÓÁ  picit»  oióce  t>o 
cocuij  jac  ub^tt  -óiob  1At). 

§  23.  'puA]\At>A]\  mir  eite  Annpm,  7 
pconnrA  t>o  ctocAib  '11  a  cnnceAtt.  111a]\ 
t>o  cuAt)v\]\  'n  a  ^oi]\e,  t>'ei]\i5  Ainiint)e  mó  ]\ 
7  ]ticit>  ré  ca]\c  cnnceAtt  11  a  h-mpe.  X)a]\. 
té  111  Aet  *Óúm,  bA  ttiAice  1011Á  aii  J^aoc  é, 
7*00  cuAit)  ré  A]\  Á]\t>  tiA  h-mpe  'n  a  t>iAit> 
]mh,  7  t)o  "t)i]\ij  ]-é  co]\p  "  20  Annpm,  iot)on, 
AceAnn  p'of  7  a  coj^a  fuAf,  7  ir  AiiitAit» 
t)0  bí  ]'é — A5  t>ut  cnnceAtt  'n  a  c]\oiceAim, 
.1.,  AH  peoit  7  iia  cnÁn'iA  A15  ioni]oóJAt>,  acc 

A11    C]\01ceA1111     A]\    A11     CAob    A111U1  j  gA11    CO]\- 

]\tnt>e.  11  ó,  A111  eite,  ah  c]\oiceAnn  A]i  ah 
cAob  AI11U15  A15  iompóJAt>  Ai]i  11Ó]'  nitntinn, 
7  HA  cnÁiiiA  7  aii  peoit  '11  a  j;-coiimuit>e. 
11uai]\  t>o  bi  re  niA]i  pm  té  pAt)A,  t)'ei]H5  'n 
a  peA]\\iii  Ajn'p,  7  ]\icit>  cunceAtt  iia  h-mpe 
'niA5CUAi]\c,    111A]\   t)0    ]n§ne    pé    A]\    t)-cú]\ 

*Oo  CUA1t>  t)0'l1   1011At>  Cet1t>1lA  A]\í]%  7  A1l    UA1]t 

po  aii  teAC  t> 'Á  cjioiceAim  t)o  bí  fiop,  1]"  eAt) 
t>o  bi  jah  co]\]\tnt>e,  7  aii  teAC  eite  t>o  bi 
puA]'  A15  im-]\ic  'iha^cuaijic  Aj\  iió]'  ctoice 
muitmn.  Oa  h-é  pn  t>o  cteAÓc  ]'é  aj  t>ut 
cnnceAtt  ha  h-mpe.  *Oo  ceic  1llAet 'Ót'nn 
7  a  mumci]\  A]\  a  tÁin-t>íceAtt,  7  t>'Ai]H5  aii 
c-Aiuiint)e  aj  ceiceAt»  iAt>,  7  t)o  cuato  a]\  aii 
c|tÁi5  50  m-bei]\eAt>  o]\]\a,  7  00  JAb  '5  a 
5-cnúrcAt),21   7  cAicit)   7    ceit^m   ctocA  aii 

CUA111     '11      A    1T01A1t>.       *00     CUA1t)     ctoÓ    t)iob 

ijxeAc  mr  ah  ^-cu]\ac  gu]\  cott  rí  fgiAc 
1ÍK\et  "Óúm  7  ^o  iroeACAit»  1  iro]iuim-to]i5 
(cite)  A11  cu]\aij. 

§  24.  1lío]\  ciaii  oóib  Atmrm  50  bpuA]\A- 
t)A]\  mir  Á]\t>  eite,  7  í  Aoibmn,  7  mó]iÁn 
t)'Amiiut)cib  mó]\A  mnci  cofAtiiAit  té 
h-eAÓAib.  T)o  bAmroip  5]\eun  ApcAobAib  a 
céite,  7   cu^Aitrip    teo   ah    c]\oiceAim   7  aii 

20  CleAf  é  f o  t>o  cleAccAi-oír  ha  Laoic  nió]\<j>  y<vo  ó. 
21  Ag  cAice<Mii  leo. 
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j-eoit,  50  mbjnrfoír  ]']\uca  rotA  roijt-'óeA^A 
Ar  a  "ocAolbAib  lonnur  50  ]\Aib  An  CAÍArii 
t<\n  'oí.  -Annpn  t)'pÁ5bAt)A]\  ah  inir  rin  50 
•oiaii,  t>eicbi]\eAc.  *Oo  biot)A]\  b]tótiAC, 
geAfÁnAc,  ía^  ;  7  nío]\b  eot  t>óib  cÁ  cAob  A]\ 
■ootiiAn  1  ]\ACAfoir,  nó  cÁ  h-Áic  1  bruirbipír 
cobAi]\,  nó  cí]\,  nó  caÍaiíi. 

§  25.  HÁn^AtiA^22  Annrm  mir  n'ió]\  eite, 
caji  éir  t>óib  cui]\re  rhó]\,  oq\Ar,  7  ca]\c,  t>o 
beic  o]\]\a  ;  7  iAt>  co]\ca,  CArAOfoeAÓ,  t^au 
rúit  aca  té  cobc\i]\  reArcA.  Tl1ó]\Án  t>o 
c]\AtniAib  mr  Aii  imr  rw  71^*0  tÁn-to]\cAc  ; 
tlbtA  111Ó]1A  Ó]TOA  0]\]\A.  5eÁ]\]\-Amiii'óce 
*oeA]\^A  iiia]\  n'mcAib  rÁ  ha  q\AnnAib  rm  ; 
•oo  céfótrir  té  bun  ha  g-qtAtin,  7  "oo  buAitfoip 
té  n-A  5-copAib  "oeiin-ó  ia-o  50  "ocuicfoir 
nA  ti-tibtA  "óíob,  50  n-icit>ír  ia-o.  Ó  n'iAfom 
gotuijetiA  5]\éme  "oo  ^iifó'oíp  ah  nró  ]nm  ; 
ó  tui^etiA  5]\éme  50  niAfom  ní  et] \15tn' r  a]\ 
Aon  co]\,  acc  t>o  bi-oipm  UAiiiAibnA  tAtriiAn. 
111ó]\ah  'o'eutiAib  A]\  rnÁrii  cnnceAtt  11  a 
h-mre  rm  'ntA^cuAijrc,  aji  ah  cAob  Aniuij. 
O  ritAfoin  50  nóm  t>o  fnÁriiAfoip  ní  bA  piA  7 
ní  bA  piA  AniAÓ  ó'n  ini-p  Ó  nóm  50  reAr- 
ca]!23  -oó  á  51-01']*  111  bA  goijie  ^nibA^oijie 
t>o'n  mir,  50  -océit>t>ir,  ca]\  éir  Unje  11  a 
5]\éme,  inr.  aii  inir.  T)o  toniAfoír  iia 
h-ubtA  Annpn  7  t>'icit>ír  iAt».  "  Uéfórmr," 
A]\  111  Aet  'Óúm,  "mr  ah  unr  1  bruitfo  ha 
1i-ém  ;  ní  x)eACAi]\e  t>úinne  ionÁ  t>o  nA 
h-eunAtb."  *Oo  cuató  reA]\  -oiob  Atinrtn 
•o'reicpn  iia  h-mre,  7  t>o  jtAo-ó  reireAn 
iia  p]\  eite  cuige.  Ueic  aii  CAtAtii  rÁ  n-A 
5-corAib,  7  nío]\  reut>At)A]i  ÁitiujjAt)  mnci 
A5  a  teAf,  ói]\  bA  ci]\  ceincfóe  i,  7  t>o 
ceiceAt)  iia  h-Ainnifóce  aii  CAtAn'i  ór  a 
gdonn.  Úu5At)A]\  beAjjÁn  t)o  ha  h-ubtAib 
teo,  7  céi-ófo  m  a  5-cupAÓ  cro  bA  teAr^ 
(t)eACAi]\)  teo,  ói]\  nío]\  t)íon  é  ca]\  éip  a 
t>-cui]tre,  ca]\  éir  oc]\uir  tiiói]\  7  ca]\  éir 
]"Aocai]\  ó  cunm  50  cumn.  -<\n  caii  t)o  bí 
rotAr  11A  niAfone  Ann,  t>o  cua-oa]\  nA  h-ém 
ó'n  1111]^  a]\  piÁrii  A]\  aii  iiiui|\.  Leir  pn, 
-oo    có^bAfoíf    ua    h-AUimit)ce  cemcfoe    a 

32  t)o  crioir-e<yo4rv  f]\oiceA'04]\. 
23  compeArco^,  córiicpÁc  na  li-oióce. 


5-cmn  ar  a  n-UAtiiAib,  7  tncfoír  ua  h-ubtA 
50  tuije  ua  5]\émé.  >dn  cah  t>o  cui]\ci 'iia 
n-UAtriAib  iAt>  t)0  céitVoir  iia  h-ém  ca]\  a 
n-éif  -o'ice24  ua  n-ubAtt.  "Oo  cuAfó  11lAet 
*Óúm  7  a  mumci]i  Annpn,  7  t)o  bAitijeA-oAjt 
a  fAib  t)o  iia  1i-ubtAib  Atm  ah  oróce  rm. 
*0o  congbAfoíf  11A  h-ubtA  oc]\Ar  7  ca]\c 
uAit>   corii     rnAic    cetfonA.     1]-    Annpn    t)o 

tionAt)A]1  A  5-CU]\AC  t)0  11A  ll-ubtAlb  111A]\ 
bA  1Í1A1C  teo,  7  t)0  C|\1AttAt)A]\  A]\  111U1]1 
A]\ir. 


•011111111111. 

X)o  bí  a^  SeAr]\A  CAot  I1a  *OonncAt)A 
f|3Áinnéi|tín  rpein^éireAÓ  fpó]\cAiiiAit  t>Á]i 
bA  con'iAmm  T)|unmín,  Aguj'  cÁ]\tA  c]\uac 
A]\bA]\  t)Á  1t-Aict)éAnAm  Ai^e  'pAti  loctAmn. 
Le  tmn  11  a  cnuAice  t)o  teA^A-ó,  t>o  bi  aii 
ppÁmnéi]\in  A5  ppAit)-]:iAt)Ac  aij\  ha  tuÓAib. 
*Oo  téun  ceAnn  t>e  ha  tucAib  ai]\  ceiceA-ó 
ó'n  5-cAc  a  bi  t)Á  ti-CArAti ,  1^'ceAc  1  m-beut 
*0]\U!min,  Agup  t)o  cuic  ah  ppÁmnéi]\ín  ntA]\b 
Ai]\  aii  tÁCAi|t.  ^dnnpoui  At)ubAi]\c  ah  *oume 
uAfAt  puAi]\c  pío]\5]\eAnniiiA]\  a  ctuicce 
ÓAomce  m A]\  teAUAf  : — 

I. 

1r  b]\óviAc  mo  cocc 

^O  CUIJÍ^^eAC  Atll'  ftAt), 
1f  CJIÓ-tA^niO  CO]l]D, 

1pt>eo]\AÓ  mot)eA]\c. 

II. 
tli't  rumnioiii  A111'  coip 
111  o  ppio]\At>  ir  tA^  ; 
T)Á  11-icmn-pe  co]\c 
11í  iiiui]\pnn  (n'iAi]\eobAinn)  ceA]\c. 

III. 
1r  nnimeAc  mo  ^ot, 
1p  coín'iceAÓ  mo  cneAt), 
^5  CAomeAt)  mo  con 
1]"  cíoc]\ac  1110  ptmeAt). 

IV. 
1  ]^eotAib  HA  l^ot, 
1   ^'ecoAib  ua  reAii 

14  A151  ce. 
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1  5-ceotcAib  11  a  5-cnoc, 
1f  jtó-beA^  1110  jean. 

v. 
111ocoiteÁn  ^au  bAotr, 
111  o  5iie<voÁn  a  bÁr  ! 
111  é  'm  •óonÁn  t)Á  éir 
-Ag  5eA]\Án  mo  cÁir. 

VI. 
&  b]\úccAÓ  nio]i  bo]\b, 
&  jnúracc  nio]\  5A]<b, 

11Í0|\  CUACAC    A  C0|1Atin 

tDAJiur.gAC  (^eAnncAc)  a  t>eAtb. 

VII. 
11lO]1  CÚCAÍ  A  Cot^ 

1  rÚ5|tAt>  iia  f  eAtg  ; 

UA  tÚClÍlA]1A  tojt^ 

I  túbAib  n<\  ieA]!^. 

VIII. 

111  o  coiteÁn  nío]i  bog, 
1f  "oiomb<YÓAC  a  ó]tioc  ; 
gé'fjiobÁnca  a^Ióji, 
11io]t  'óio^bÁit  a  ^niom. 

IX. 

1f  ruAX)]\Ac  50  moc 

X)0    ^tuAireAt)  A111AC, 
^OrUACA-Ó  A   CO]A]D 

II  í  fUA]1At>  A  CAb. 

x. 

"Oob  uaííac  a  co]\ 

^5  fgUAbAt)  11A  ]^A]\C, 

&§  ]\ua5a-ó  iia  ton 
&  b]\UAÓAib  a  neAt). 

XI. 
&  CUIC1111  té  tuic 
1r  mifoe  1110  ]\ac  ; 
*Oob  fufAToe  't>ut 
*0Á  t>-cuiceAt>  té  cac. 

XII. 
be  buite,  50  moc 

*Oo  ]\1CeAf  A111AC, 

5u]\tni5eAf  'fAn  toc 
111ío]\  ptteAr  irceAc. 


XIII. 

I  n-t>oi]tib  aii  1loir, 
11Á1  5-Cumiin  11A  5-cnor, 

II  i  11111:1511111  Am'  coi" 
^aii  T)]\uimín  té  111'  A1]\ 

XIV. 
1  5-Cacai]\  11  a  5-ctoc, 
Óy  teACÁn  ha  teAcc, 

I  b-rA]\]\At>  1110  con 
*Oo  cAicmn  1110  feAt. 

XV. 

'Uaii  tuijmm  A1]\  mo  teip, 
*Oo  fíneAt)  té  m'Air, 
-d  "ótAOi^ce  t>o  111'  t)eif 
t)o  cio]\Ainn  té  111'  boi]\ 

XVI. 
b^  ceAruróe  a  cjioro, 
5é'|\  CAHAróe  a  neA|\c  ; 
Oa  neAiii-ctAoit)ce  a  cjtuc 

•A5  CAfAOIT)  té  CAC. 

XVII. 
11Í  CAobAt)  A11   CO]\C, 
T)o  C1A]DAt)  Atl    ÓeA]\C, 
11 Í  piAHAt)  A11  b]\OC 
*00  céA]'At)  A11    C-A]\C 

XVIII. 

11i  ctuicce<vó  ah  miot, 
T)o  ctipeAt)  An  c-uah  ; 

II  i  tm^eAt)  ca]\  tmti. 
X)o  cuiceAt)  'rAii  tuAic. 

XIX. 

"Oo  -pteAmnui5  An  tuc 

'11  a  t)]\Ant)At  i]xeAÓ, 

Oa  ^eAii^Ac   (^eAiincAc)  a  rmuc 

1  t)-ceAnncA  A5  aii  5-cAc. 

XX. 

1]'  C1AC  tioin  A  C]\UC, 
&  ÓtlAb  A^Uf  'Altc, 
^15  flACAlb  A1l  C11U1C 

T)Á  rciAttAt)  té1i-Ai]\c. 
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NOTES. 
CoúnúeAc  =  Corii<iij;úe4c,  strange. 
5iiú|"Acc=5núif. 
X.  4  =  <vp  bf\tiAc<iib. 
cUiiécitn  =  hunt. 
Cbip,  attack,  injure. 
Ainc  now  means  the  lizard  ;  Airxc  rtéibe  in  Donegal. 

The  above  very  interesting  poem  was  composed  by 
one  Geoffry  O'Donohoe,  a  Íverry  bard.  We  owe  this 
copy  to  the  kindness  of  Father  Rice,  P.  P.,  of  Lady's- 
bridge,  Coimty  Cork,  who  obtained  it  from  another  priest, 
a  thcrough  Irish  scholar. 


X)utc<\\x)  bne^s  ^xn  pdoiMig. 
1. 

Coir  iu\  Le<MÍiAinne  nu\]\  a  jmÁcuijeAnn  bA, 

caoijuj,  A^tir  ^An'itiA, 
CAip'óe    bo^A    uaccaiji  A^tip    nióp  cuit»    "oe 

teAmtiAcc  ; 
O'r  c]\om    'ha  rtAot)A,  A^ur  yeu\\   gtAr  50 

^ttnmb, 
'Agur  céot  binn  b]\eÁ£  Ag  éAiiAib   ^ac  aoh 

1Í1A1t>m   t)|\ÚCCA. 

II. 

1li't      CAO|\A     111AfOin     •0]11ÍCCA     JAIICtíptA     'c 

A'téi  111111 5  ; 
lli't  bó  niAi-om    rAiii]\Ait>   ^AiigAiiiAin  te  11-A 

CAob  "oeAp  ; 
íli't  neAc  05  11Á  reAti-OA  gAn  rojtunn  Agur 

beupA  A1|\ ; 

1li't  AbAtt-jO]\C*     gATl     ÚblAlb,     11Á     CA]\CAt1 
gAtl    CAO]\A. 

III. 

DíbeAtin  An  nómin  "oeAr,  ó]vóa  Atin,  Agur  ah 

meAt)A]\  cum  t)Aicce, 
lliceómir   ^o    h-Átvo    Aiin,  a^  rÁr    A1]\   11  a 

c]\AnnAib 
DíbeAnn  ha    b|\Ai£  Ann  t)Á  5-cti]\  1  n-ó]\t>  a 

■o-cóniAr  An  peACAtó, 
-dp  T)Á  n-Ab]\Aii  iiAteón'iAin  út)  cug  An  gtóin 

ópiu\  rtAicir. 

IV. 
OroeAiin    11A   tAoij  b|\eÁj   buvócA    ahii,    a 

5-cion  btiAtniA  ajiia  ^AiiiiiAib, 

■Agur  11A  piO|\]\A1j  'llA  tílAlj  i'oin  Ag  11A  riAt)- 

CA|DAltt  gAttt)A  ; 
C"A|\|\Al(n)5    11A    1l-lA|\tA11l     Ap     11A    tVlAJUÍ'Óe 

o'ti  ton(g)t)un, 
^gur  ceót  bmn,  b]\cÁ5  rpiACA  cug  t>iA  "oúm 

gAti  cAnncAt. 

1 

*  pr.  owl-órd. 


Oí-óeAiin  ^eAtAÓ  A^up  gtUAn   Atin,  bít>eAtin 

t)1A  A1111    '|V\  1l'lÁCA1|\ 

<\'y  iu\  t)Á  Ab|"oot  -oeu^  Aim  aj^  t»eAiiAiii  iia 

cÁr5A, 
bi-óeAtin   ha  li-Am^it  n-A  1V01A15  aiih  'r  \y 

b|\eAg  iAt)  a  ngjiApA, 

-Agur  C]\OCA1|\e  Ó  *ÓlA    CU111    All   CÓ  C]\1AttA1l1l 
CU111    A  pAJAlt  A1111. 

VI. 

?S  iomt)A   nít)    b]\eÁj    Ae]\Ac  A1]\  au  -o-cao- 

beite  t>]\om-CAUA. 
<\n    comín   meA]\   éAt)C]\om,  a^  téimnig  '|v\ 

n-rAineATh. 

iíbtA  CÚ1Í1A|\CA  A1l-5Ál]\t)ÍnÍb,  111A]\  A  íplACUÍ- 

^eAii  riAt>  nieACAm, 
^urcijjeAnuAvóe  ha  "o-cuaca  a^  ruíbAt  ahii 
gAC  niAitieAn. 

VII. 

1p  ionrÓA  c]\aiiii  bpeÁj;  "ottAÍjeAn,    t)Ai]\  t>o 

ci-ómío  A1]\  aii  t)-CAob  út), 
pumreó^A  rAt)A    t>í]\eAc    a^  rÁr  cAoib   te 

11-A  céite 
\\n  cuac  A1]\  bÁ]\]\  c]\Aoib'  Ann,  ceót  rAoitm 

A5upiAor5Ai5  ; 
•dgur  rin  é   mo   cúncAr  ai|\  "óúccaij  bjieÁ^ 

All   Pv\0]\A1j. 

p  -<voiui  15  o  UxoS-amé 

This  song  was  very  popular  ín  West 
Munster  about  thirty  years  ago.  I  more 
than  once  heard  tny  father  to  repeat  it  with 
some  slight  variations  from  the  version 
given  by  Mr.  0'Leary,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing  is  the  most  important : — 

t)it>eAnn  WicceAt  n-A  n-t>iAij  Aim  Agur  if 

t)un-b]\eA5  é  a  jA]\t)A, 
t)it)eAnn     c|\ocAi]\e     o    t>iA     ahii    t>o'n     cé 

C]\1AttrAt)    CU111    A    pA^AtCA. 

P.  O'BRIEN. 


'Sd  111 11 1111111 111  T)íi1S! 

(Translated  into  Irish  by  Eironnach.) 
I. 

t)A  -óubAÓ  Ati  tÁ  úo  t)o  rj;A|\Ap  teni' pcó]\Ac, 
'Sa  n'uii]\nín  t)ítip  Cibtin  05  ! 
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t)í    b]\iye    aij\    nio   ó]\oit)e   nuAi]\    pógA^    a 
•oeo]\A — 

'Sa  ihui]tnin  t)itiy  eibtin  05  ! 
\)a  bÁn   a  min  teACA  Ai]t  mo  ctiAb  111  A]\  aii 

tite — 
A  tÁn'iA  bA  fUA]\  niA]\  'ó]\ticc  otóc'  A1]\  yite, 
*Oo  ymuAineAy  hac  yeicymn  50  b]tÁc,  b]tÁc, 
a  51  te, 

'Sa  n'iui]\nin  t)itiy  Cibtín  05  ! 

II. 

Oi]\  b'ei^m   'oaiii    yeotAx>,    hia]\    rAij'tmnjt, 
te'y  byeA]\Aib, 

'Sa  mui]\nín  "oítiy  eibtin  05  ! 
b'ei^m    om'    ycó]\    t>ut    a    b-yA"o    ca]\    ha 
niA]\Aib, 

'Sa  thtnjuiin  *oítiy  6ibtin  05  ! 
5tuAiyiT)  Á]t  ytuAi^ce,  50  beobA  aj  gtójid-ó, 
U]\Ácc  A1]\  a  5-cAc  Ya  ]\omn  "oe'n  g-c]\eAC 

Ó]VÓA, 

1y  miye  ,oob]ionAc,  *otibc]\oit>eAc,yAoi  -óeojtA 
'Sa  mtnnnín  t>itiy  Cibtin  05  ! 

III. 
Ai\\  "oo  yon-yA  Ó  éi]\e  !  iy  yAt>At>obuAiteAy, 

'Sa  mui]\nin  -oitiy  Oibtin  05  ! 
'Sai]\  yon  mo  ycói]\in  1110  joÁfóeA'ó  yÁbÁtAy, 

'Sa  mui]\nin  t)itiy  eibtín  05  ! 
ÚÁnnc      aii      c-rioccÁm,     Á]t     yAocAi]\    bí 

C]tÍ0C1lA — 

*0'yiteAy  cum  m'AnnyAcc  te  yuAi]\ceAy  "ouit' 

tioncA  ; 
11ua]\  !  yuA]\Aymo  yún-yAC]\eb]\ón  Ati-UAim 

yince, 

'Sa  mui]iníii  t»itiy  eibtin  05  ! 

'I'he   above  version  by  Dr.  Sigerson  is  a   reprint  of  a 
cutting  from  the  Irishman,  dated  April,  1858. 


ANECDOTA  FROM   IRISH  MSS. 

IV. 

SenAt)  Saij]u. 

R.  I.  A.  D.,  4.  2,  fo.  5ia,  1  (a.d.  1300). 

StÚAigeó  tA  "OonncAt)  niAc  ptAint)  nnc 
111  Aityect<M  11 1)  "oo  t)énum  múi]\  ocuy  cttnt) 
1  cmicitt  Sai^]\i  CiA]\Áin  A]\  impit>i  a 
mnÁ  .1.  SAt)b  injen  *OonncAt)A  Tleiiiui]\  ]\ij 


0]']\Ai5i.  A\\  bÁ  cnúc  mó]\  ocuy  bÁ  yo]\niAC 
teiyi  mú]i  ocuy  ctot>  1  cnncitt  ^aó  Aijfocitte 
1  n-é|\inn  ocuy  a  ceAlt  yém  .1.  Sai^i]\  ^aii 
ctot)  ^ah  mú]\.  Co  ]\áiicaca]\  yi]\  111  tói  té 
co  UutAig  n-*OonncAt)A  y]u  Sai^iji  ahai]i, 
ocuy  co  m-bit)íy  ac  t)énum  m  ctufó  cac  tÁi 
1  cuncitt  iia  citte.  1y  aihi  ym  'oo]\íacc  coyp 
a  1iACA]\-yi  t)on  citt  t»A  At)tiACAt),  ocuy  yeti 
yo]\  yeiy]H5  aj  a  imcu]t.     Ocuy  ]to  Iia-óiiacc 

yACéC01]\.        O  ]\0  t)0]\CA1j  A11    At>A1  j,  CÁ11CCA- 

ca]\  nótibu]\  cyoyÁn  cÍAbAÓ  cijroub  co 
m-bÁCA]»  yo]\yAn  ÚA15  ac  ctíA]td.i5ecc  AhiAit 
1]-  béy  t)o  cnoyyÁtiAib  óym  AiiAtt.  t)Á 
^itici]\  rneccA  a  ytute  ocuy  a  yíActA,  ocuy 
bÁ  t)tnbici]\  ^ÚAt  cac  b^tt  Aite  t)ib.  1y 
AthtAit)  cÁncACA]t  ocuy  t)ÚAii  teó  ttó,  ocuy 
cac  -ouine  •oocit)  íac  "oonic  ^AtA]\  tÁi  co 
n-Afóci  t)ó.     0011]^  iy  i  yeo  111  *otiAn  pn  : 

1lltnnnce]t   *Oonnc<j;it>    mói]t    n'nc  CeAltAij;, 

coint)e  ÚAbAi]t, 
CtiA]tA  bmne    bit)    ac    5tAet>Aij  ymt)e    Ajt 

ytÚAÍ;Alb. 

StÚAij  ac  mit]iAt>,  nunje  tÁiiA,  cije  n-ótA 
ÓccmnÁ  yinnA,  ylAiciyÍAtA,  niAici  mó]tA. 
5Áiy  a  ctiA]t  iy  a  céicejtn,   comnme  ve^- 

ftÚAIg, 

S]\ecA  yi]tce  yiym   yAnh  j]tém,  cjucte,  c]tem- 
ntÍAit. 

C]iocca,  cuiytemiA  co  cuibtn,  yitfó  yAibti, 
"La  t>Án  n-t>AC5tAti    céijt>íy  co  jvíj;  ]\Acmu]t 
llAijne. 

*Oot)o]t  "oo  t)Án,  a  iinc  ]n'5  llAijne  co  ]tACAib, 
CATÓe  11A  cui]tn  nó  cAit)i  m  mui]\n  t>obicoc> 

ACA1]t? 

Ho  ^AbAt)  5yenn  t>on    yi]t  ]to  Ai]tyicyec  uiti 
-Áibmn  111  ]\ic  fo\\  a  ]\Aibi  yo]t  bic  bufói. 

bApcAiy  bApcAm   yo]\  a    AtimAm    ÚAi]t  yo 

ctumnce]t, 
111  ó]\  a  tÚAj  A]t  n-*out   'yAii    AttcA]t — ynme 

a  mumiice]i. 

11o  bit>íy  m  ctíA]t  ym  ó  yeycu]t  co  niAiom 
oc  ctíAjtAi^ecc  tAym  t)ÚAm  ym  yo]t]mi  ÚA15, 
ocu],  cac  t>ume  t>o  i'é^At)  íac  t>05nit>  5AtA]t 
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tÁi  co  n-Ait>ci  -oó.  Con'-jrÁf  ceirc  'oc  tAecAib 
ocur  oc  ctéi]\óib  t>e  fin,  A]\  bÁ  hmjnAt) 
•oerimA  co  rottup  a  coinu\róecc  in  níj  tÁn- 
c]\Aibbi5. 

t)Á  heA-o  ro  c]\a  ní  t>u\  crtAbA'ó  .1.  f  otiAit 
bít>  ocur  temiA  cecA  réite  ApfCAit  m  cac 
Afocitt  1  n-OrnAigi,  ocuf  Atc]\Am  *Oé  caca 
at;ei  n-OffAije  A]\  roii  a  ceicqme  cnncitt, 
ocuf  C]\í  peittge  cec  aje  .1.  peittec  oec- 
nu\róe  ocuf  peittec  mí]\enn  ocuf  peittec 
uui]\cín  ci]\ic,  ocuf  beic  fA  b]\eic  ocuf  fA 
rÁiri"oiri  ópn  aiiiac. 

Co  n-oe]\nfAC  ha    ctéijuj;   c]\éit>enuf  f]u 

T)ía  co  fAittpijceA  t>óib  cró  niu\]\'  tenfACC 

ha  oenmA  hé.       ConurcÁimcc  Amjet  X)é  a 

p'r    -oocum    céite  *Oé  00   cenét  Píacac   .1. 

Íiúa  CApAitt  a  ptomneb,  ocup  Acbepc  :     '  1f 

111AIC  a  n--oenn]u\bAin,"  a]\  ré,  "m  c]\ofCAt>. 

Ocuf  nónbu]\  t>o  ctéin   hui   Con^eoró  íac," 

a]\  ré,  "ocuf  if  é  feo  m  cperrecc  cáiicaca]\ 

1  n-éi]\mn  a  1nrri]\n,    ocuf  ó  nÁp'  pét>fAC 

ní   *oon   ]\i'5  nu\  becAró    rr  Ai]\e  acac  a]\ua 

écc  A5  a  -óeicceó.     Ocuf  •oéncAji  oirr]\enx) 

AiiibÁ]\AÓ  ocuf  uifce  coif]nccA  ocuf  c]\oca]\ 

a]\  m  ÚA15   0011]^  A]\  111   ]\eiticc  uitehé  ocuf 

A]\  111A5    iia    citte,    ocuf    cicfAro  ÚAib   iu\ 

•OeillHA."        0011]'       t)0]\ÓlUVÓ       AlÍltAIX),       0011]' 

cáiiccaca]\  ctiA]\  húi  Conjeoit)i  peccAib  én 
cútbub  if m  Aeoip  ece]\biu\p,  ocuf  níf'  tÁn'i- 
]u\cc  toige  ro]\fAn  CAtriiAm  coip]\iccA.  Ocup 
Acbe]\CACA]\ :  "1lí  pecniAró,  111  fecmAró,"  A]\ 
rÍAC,  "m  cpofcAt)  ocuf  111  coifec]tAt>,  ÚAi]i 
]\o  beimíf-ni  a  n-tieJAró  a  cui]\p  ifinc 
ju\eJAt,  a]\  icá  a  Ainnn  [1  111111]  ocuf  ní 
cumgmm-ne  ní  t>í."  Ócuf  ]\o  nncijmecA]\ 
pin. 

1r  Annfin  ]\o  búi  m  cpoppÁn  "puro  Iiúa 
•  CmgA  ocup  iHac  HmncAc  Iiua  Conob]\Ám 
Ann,  conró  íac  iia  qioffÁHA  fin  }\o  n'ieAb- 
]\Aij]'ec  m  t)ÚAin  0011]-  m  Ai]\rroiut)  ó  ctéi]\ 
húi  Conjeoró.  Conró  hí  fin  eAtAtniA  ]\o 
yojAm  t)óib  órm  aiiiac  0011]'  t>o  crtopfÁnAib 
Aite  nA  hÓi]\enn  ocÁ  fin  auaU,  póf. — "Pmic. 

Translation. 
A  hosting  was  made  by   Donchadh,  son 
of  Fland,  son  of  Maelsechland.  for  the  pur- 


pose   oí   making    a    wall  and  ditch  around 
Seirkieran,    at    the  requcst    of    his    wife, 
Sadhbh,  daughter  of   Donchadh  the  Stout, 
king  of  Ossory.     For    she   felt  great  envy 
and  jealousy  that  a  wall   and   ditch  should 
be  around  every    high    church  in    Ireland, 
and  her  own   church,  Seir,  without  ditch, 
without  wall.     So  the  men  of  Meath  came 
with  her  to  the  Hill    of  Donchadh   to  the 
east  of   Seir,  and    were  making  the  ditch 
around  the  church  every  day.     Then  came 
the  body  of  her  father  to  the  church  to  be 
buried,  being  carried  on    a  waggon.      And 
he  was  buried  forthwith.     When  the  night 
darkened,    there    came     nine    shaggy   jet- 
black    crossáns  and  were   on    the    grave, 
singing  together,   as    has    been  the  custom 
of  crossáns  ever  since.      Whiter  than  snow 
weretheir  eyes  and  their  teeth,  and  blaclcer 
than  coal  every  other  limb  of  theirs.     Thus 
they  came  and  had   a  song  with  them  for 
him;  and  every  man  that  saw  them,  it  gave 
him  a  sickness  of  a  day  and  night.     And 
this  is  that  song  : 


"  The   pcople  of  great   Donchadh,  son  of 

Cellach,  a  proud  meeting, 
Sweet  bands  a-shouting  are  we  before  hosts. 

"  Hosts  a-hunting,  full    plains,  houses    of 

drinking, 
Fairyoung  women,  generous  princes,  great 

nobles. 

"  The  shout  of  his  bands  and  of  his  troops, 

quarterage  of  a  good  host, 
Ranks  of  skirmishers  in    the  summer-sun 

goblets,  ale-shouts. 

"  Harps  and  pipes  in  harmony,  poets   with 

stories, 
With  splendid    gift   they  used  to  come  to 

the  gracious  King  of  Raighne. 

"  .  .  .  .  thy  gift,  oh   son    of   the  King    of 

Raighne  of  graces, 
Where  are  the  horns,  or  where  is  the  mirth, 

that  was  at  thy  father's  ? 

"  It  was  profitable  for  the  man  whom   all 

amused, 
Delightful  the  course  on  which  he  was  in 

the  fair  world. 

"  He    baptized  a  baptism  011  his  soul  while 
he  was  heard, 


io8 
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Great  his  reward  after  going  into  the  other 
world — we  are  his  people." 

That  band  was  singing  that  song  on  the 
grave  from  evening  until  morning,  and 
every  man  that  saw  them,  it  made  him 
sick  for  a  day  and  night.  Hence  a  prob- 
lem  arose  with  laymen  and  clerics,  for  it 
was  wonderful  that  demons  plainly  should 
be  attending  on  the  full-pious  king. 

The  following  now  is  something  of  his 
piety : — He  used  to  distribute  food  and 
drink  in  every  high  church  of  Ossory  on 
every  apostle's  íestival,  and  to  feed  the 
poor  in  every  house  in  Ossory  for  the  sake 
of  his  body-troops,  and  three  baskets  from 
every  house,  a  basket  of  tithes,  and  a  basket 
of  broken  meat,  and  a  basket  of  waxen 
tablets.  And  he  was  under  judgment  and 
under  confession  from  that  onward. 

So  the  clerics  fasted  three  days  on  God, 
that  it  might  be  revealed  to  them  where- 
fore  the  demons  pursued  him.  And  an 
angel  of  God  came  in  a  vision  to  a  Culdee 
of  the  race  of  Fiachu — O'Capaill  was  his 
name — and  said  :  "  Good  is  what  ye  have 
done,"  he  said,  "  the  fastiiig.  And  they  are 
nine  of  the  band  of  O'Conghedh,"  he  said  ; 
"  and  this  is  'the  third  time  that  they  have 
come  into  Ireiand  out  of  Hell,  and  as  they 
were  powerless  against  the  king  in  his  life, 
therefore  are  they  pursuing  him  after  his 
death.  And  let  an  offering  be  made  to- 
morrow,  and  holy  water,  and  let  it  be 
sprinkled  on  the  grave,  and  on  the  whole 
church-yard  and  the  plain  of  the  church, 
and  tbe  demons  will  go  from  you."  And  it 
was  done  so,  and  the  band  of  O'Conghedh 
went  soaring  into  the  air  in  the  shape  of 
black-backed  birds,  and  dared  not  settle  on 
the  consecrated  ground.  And  they  said ; 
"  'Twas  not  bad,  'twas  not  bad,"  said  they, 
"  the  fasting  and  the  consecrating  ;  for  we 
were  after  his  body  i-n  the  world,  since  his 
soul  is  in  Heaven,  and  we  can  do  no  harm 
to  her."     And  they  departed. 

Then  there  were  the  crossán  Find 
O'Cinga  and  Mac  Rinntach  O'Conodhran, 
and  those  crossáns  remembered  the  song 
and  the  music  of  the  band  of  O'Conghédh. 
So  this  is  the  art  that  has  served  them  ever 
since,  and  the  other  crossáns  of  Ireland 
from  that  henceforward. 


NOTES. 

Line  15.  cnoffÁn,  scurra,  O'Don.  Suppl,,  a  mimic,  jester, 
buffoon,  or  scoffer  ;  a  lewd,  ribaldrous  rhymer  ;  W. 
croesan,  Peter  O'ConneU.  "They  were  the  cross- 
bearers  in  religious  processions,  who  also  coinbined 
with  that  occupation  the  profession,  if  we  may  so 
call  it,  of  singing  satirical  poems  [cf.  cporÁnAcc,  a 
ki)id  of  versification,  O.  R.]  against  those  who  had 
incurred  Church  censure,  or  were  for  any  other  cause 
obnoxious."     Todd,  Irish  Nennius,  p.  182. 

Line  15.  cirvouD.  ci]\  seems  to  mcan  j'et.  cf.  bÁcin  (viz., 
their  eyes)  'oubroin  ci]\,  L.L.  p.  252b,  20. 

Line  16.  tÍAJ,  f.,  grave;  mo  conp  úaj  1 11-11415  cohacLoic 
c]vúaitj  cahi,  mij  virgin  body  in  a  grave  witliits  hard, 
fair  stone,  L.U.  p.  H9b.  ]\o  clAi'oe-o  iíaj;  •oo  peirvb, 
a  cjrave  ivas  dug  for  Ferb,   L.L.  p.  258b,  24. 

Line  16.  cLÍAnAigecc,  singing  inchorus,  O'R.  co]\nAi]\eóc 
CÍU111  if  cLíApAijecc,  Egeiton,  1782,  fo.  33b,  1.  oc 
cliA]\Ai5ecc  ocup  oc  CAiincAi]\ecc  7  oc  AT>moLAT) 
"Oé,  L.Br.  I2ia,  22  ;  from  cLía]\,  f.  band,  train. 

Line  23.  Every  line  of  this  ■oúah  consists  of  twelve 
syllables,  with  pauses  (cíesuríe)  aíter  the  fourth  and 
eighth  syllables.  Besides  the  final  assonance  which 
is  dissyllabic,  two  words  in  every  second  line  rhyme 
with  one  another  (as  bmne — rnroe,  pLAici — hiaici, 
rince— crocLe,  cuinn — nnnnn,  &c),  and  there  is 
also  alliteration  in  every  line. 

Line  31.  ri]\ce  shirmisher.  See  O'R.  ciinrAi^ic  a  rLóij; 

7  A  f1]\Ce  7  A  CACA  1111011  CAC]\A15   1111ACUA1]\C,  L  Br. 

124^. 

Line  32.  pAibLi  seems  the  gen.  of  rAb^LL,  borrowed  from 
Lat.  fabula.     Or  is  it  for  AiTJbLi  ? 

Line  26.  t>ot>o]\? 

Line  33.  -aLLca]\,  the  other  world,  the  opposite  of  cencA]\, 
t/iis  world. 

Line  45.  ceice]\n  cnnciLL.  ceice]\n  L,a  band  of  troops, 
was  borrowed  by  the  English  as  herue.  cnnciLL 
is  the  gen.  of  cimceLL.  Cf.  pi]\  mme,  pi]\  caL- 
niAii,  pLÚAg  cnnciLL,  L.L.  357,  marg. 

Line  46.  peiLLec,  f.,  a  bashet  made  of  untanned  hide. 
It  glosses  sportula  in  the  Irish  glosses,  ed.  Stokes. 
The  word  is  borrowed  from  Lat.  pellicium.  Our 
passage  is  quoted  in  O'Don.  Suppl.  s.v. 

Line  48.  niínenn  is  the  gen.  plur.  of  mí]\. 

Line  49.  ci]\ic  is  evidently  borrowed  from  the  Low-Latin, 
ceriacu/n  —  cera,  which  is  in  Ducani;e. 

Line  45.    aLc]\ahi  "Oé  lit.  feedincj  God.      Cf.  the   mod.. 
phrases,  •OALLÁn  T)é,  boccÁn  "Oé.     What  isgiven  to 
the  poor  is  considered  as    given    to  God.     Cf.    the 
following  quatrain  in  LeAbA]\    b]\eAC,  p.  93,   marg. 
sup. 

111  a   bec  Áije   Lac  ic'  Laiiitd, 
111ÁT)  conceLA  -p]\Anro  Ai]\e, 
11i  hé  mc  Áige  bíp  cen  ní, 
^cc  niA'o  1r-u  mAc11lAi]\e. 

If  thou  hast  a  guest  in  thy  house, 
And  if  thou  hidest  a  meal  from  him, 
It  is  not  the  guest  that  is  without  anything, 
But  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Mary. 
For  this  use  of  aLc]\aui,  cf.  also  the  Four  Masters,  A.D. 
1022,  p.  800, 1.  20.  Kuno  Meyer. 

Additional  Notes  to  Com^Á-ó  i'oin  ah   bÁp  Ajup  ah 
cLÁi]\íneAc,  Gaelic  Journal,  No.  37. 

Line3-  A\\  ah  5-co]\]\,  interpreted  by  Shaffery  "  on 
edge."  In  Galway  a  briclt  011  its  "  edge  "  (narrow 
side)  is  said  to  be  A]\  ah  5-co]\]\  ;  on  its  broad  side,  aj\ 
ay\  LeACAii.     Shaffery  understands  by  A]\  A11  5-co]\]\, 
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"on  edge,"  the  state  into  which  the  edges  of  the 
joints  and  knuckles  of  the  hands  get  when  cramped 
by  rheumatism  or  any  other  cause,  so  as  to  make  them 
stick  out  and  be  sharp  (A'r  iao  5eun).  Here,  as  cnÁih  a 
is  used,  it  refers  also  to  the  elbous,  shoulders,  &c. 

Line  4.  niAjibA  ÚAtiAióee,  "as  thinas  it  was."  CAHAióe 
here  is  the  superlative  of  cahaió  (cáua  in  Munster), 
thin,  and  oaís  thepast  tenseof  ir,  asTnAnircAnAróe 
e  would  mean  "  as  thin  as  it  is."  This  construction 
is  still  used  in  many  places.  The  following,  which 
occursin  OióeChLonineUirtnjj.O'Flanagan'sedition, 
p.  32,  is  a  fairly  good  instance  of  it,  viz.,  CAbAin 
o'theAngur  í  (rLeAó)  mAp  ir  CAergA  ciucrAr  1 
n-ei  |\i  1111,  give  it  to  Férgus  as  soon  #í(lit.  as  it  is  soonest ) 
he  shall  arrive  in  Erin.  It  is  curious  that  only  a  few 
lines  before  this  the  other  construction  with  coih  and 
the  positive,  followed  by  Ajjur,  occurs,  viz.,  cAbAin 
bniACAn  ÓAtiirA  com  Luac  &']-  cuicrAr  cú,  cLahii 
thrne&c-  00  cu|\  50  h-e-AiiiAin.  In  English  even, 
"I  did  it  as  best  I  could  "  is  sometimes  used  for  "  I 
did  it  aswell  as  I  could." 

Line  5.  An  ah  geup,  "  on  edge."  5eun  gen.  géines.f. , 
edge,  is  given  in.  Armstrong's  Gaelic  (Scotch)  Dic- 
tionary.  If  it  be  the  noun  geun,  the  phrase  would  be  &]\ 
&r\  njjeuu — perhaps  it  is  au  a  geun,  on  her  sharpness 
(piACAil),  or  &]\  &,  g-cion,  on  their  serrated  edge. 

Line  6.  eujrAthALcA  (pion.  egzoffultha),  wonderful, 
terrible,  extraordínary  —  eu^rAih aiL. 

Line  8.  AóbALcA  (pron.  offultha),  awful,  fearful,  terrible, 

Line  11.  'OubAinc  ré  le  1110  beuL,  he  said  to  my  fice. 

Line  13.  This  line  is  really  composed  of  two  lines.  The 
following  note  was  made  on  it  in  Gaelic  Journal,  No. 
37,  viz.  "  There  appear  to  be  some  .-■.vords  wanting 
after  pAOi  cunn  to  complete  the  line  of  the  quatrain 
ending  ó  AinrpionAic."  These  words  have  since 
been  obtained  from  the  reciter.  They  do  not,  how- 
ever,  come  in  after  pAoi  cunn,  but  after  oneAm,  and 
are  as  follows,  viz.,  rm  reAn-Luícen  cahi.  This  is 
the  way  the  lines  should  read  and  be  divided  :  — 

tlÁ  Ati  o-cacihj'cií  Leir  au  oneAin  rm,  reAn-Luícen 
cim, 

jTUAir.  COtgeAU  JTA01    CU1111   Ó   A111fp10r>A1C  ? 

o-CAétnj  was  pronounced  as  if  written  oeActn  j^'.í.the 
o  was  slender,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Ward  has  suggested 
that  it  should  be  A11  11-oeACAró  cú,  but  the  want 
of  the  eclipsing  11  is  against  this. 

Lines  14  and  15.  S1  &]\  here  is  an  instance  of  the  vernacular 
use  of  an  adverb  of  direction  with  cÁ.  Ctnu  r íor  ah 
LeAbAn.  CÁréríor,  i.e.  cÁré  ctnnceríor.  CÁb-puiL 
ati  LeAbAn?  CÁ  ré  fíor,  i.e.  it  is  belozv,  whereas  cÁ 
ré  ríor  means  it  is  down,  i.e.,  I  have  put  it  down. 
Similarly  the  above  phrase  means,  "  I  greatly  fear  in 
truth  that  he  is  milesround  (past)  bchind  (bachwards) 
with  the  old-spirit. "  $ob-r/uiL  re  yiA]\  would  mean 
that  he  was  behind  in  a  state  of  rest,  without  reference 
to  his  having  gone  behind  (bachwards).  Siau  is  the 
adv.  of  direction,  fiAn  of  position. 

Line  18.  Aioiinm.  This  should  have  been  spelt 
A101Í1151111.  In  the  Northcrn  Irish  all  long  termi- 
nationsare  pronouncedshort,hence  Altmjjim  —  cunim, 
.AiciiigeAun^ennan,  cuunim  jeAun  =cnnny'an,  &c. 
In  Armagh  aioiíu 51111  has  a  fuller  sound  than  in 
Meath,  being  pronounced  edy'vim.  "O'aii  c-r aojaL 
pion.  o'au  caóL;  5A11  ciaLL  should  be  5A11  céilL. 

Line  25.  505-CAiceAiiiuuishould  bego  5-CAicpó  11111.011  . 
In  Meath,  Armagh,  and  neighbouring  counties  pnu 
is  not  used  at  all,  but  mtnone  (pron.  inuiiiiie),  and 
contracted  form  nituon'  (pron.iiiuuiu),are  the  forms 
in  use. 


Line  26.  Le  nó  explained  by  reciter,  "in  good  twist." 
Here  is  a  sentence  that  he  used  in  which  nó  also  occurs: 
"  bí  |\ó  oócLac  Aiinreo  ajauih" — "  we  had  great 
sport  here."  Tló,  prosperity,  is  given  in  O'Donovan's 
Grammar  as  the  word  from  which  Annó,  misery,  is 
derived.     See  also  Connellan's  Irish  Primer,  p.  48. 

Line  28.  Leig  haic  ah  boJA.  Leic  here  should  be  LeAj, 
as  the  word  was  pronounced  ly'eg.  In  the  Northern 
Irish  Leig,  let,  is  pronounced  ly'ig;  but  LeAg,  knock 
down,  lay  down,  ly'eg,  as  eA  before  5  has  the  sound 
of  e  in  met,  as  CueAjAn,  r eAjAL,  eAjLA,  70.  LeAg  ó 
is  also  the  phrase  that  is  used  in  Connaught,  as  in 
the  riddle,  00  LeAgAr  UAim  í  Ar>  bÁnnAU  cLaóa,  jc. 

Line  33.  tllAn  b'AHAih  Lioin,  that  I  am  not  accustomed 
to,  lit.  as  would  be  seldom  with  me.  111  &]\  here  seems 
almost  to  have  the  force  of  the  relative  pronoun  ;  cf. 
the  vulgar  English,  "  I  am  the  man  as  did  it,"  where 
"  as  "  is  used  instead  of  "  who." 

Also  the  poem  should  have  been  divided  into  five  verses, 
each  containing  eight  lines. 


su^m   é<vóniomn    tn   ctemis  T)o 
ném  seágAin  tn  ne-Acú-Ain. 

-ACC  A11   CA11     A    "o'Í-^5    A11    C01ÍL,    "00    CA]\tA 

reAffoo  ]v\n  £;-conAi]\,  Águr  cpoiceAtin  niAi]\c 
teir  ai]i  Ariunn,  Aguf  •o'pArjunc;  "óe  c]\eAT> 
é  rÁc  a  *óeicnir,  110  <\n  1u<\y  AnÁto.  fin  00 
bí  Ann. 

'O'Aicnif  eA"óinonn  "oo  ó  úo  50  rnnc  hia|\ 
•OO  Ct1AÍAbA]\  ÓeAIIA,  VOCAÍ  A1]\  •j.''oca'L,  con'i 
rocm^i'e  r m  511  ]\  ctnc;  ah  c-ó^tÁc  c]\eAO  bA 

•piOCA1]\  'OAlÍinA  x>o  ;    Agtir  "OÁ  111  éAO    00    Ct11]\ 

bÁCA'o  tiA  h-Aon-bó,  A]\Aib  a  c]\oiceAnn  aij\ 
a  n'unn  Ai]i,  nío]\  féAt)  ^ah  a  beic  a  ]\eubAC> 
a  ó]\oróe  a  gAi]\i-óe  rAoi  fnnptróeAcc  ah 
"otnne. 

^Xn  aiha^a-ó  rútn-rA  acá  cú,A]i  eA-ótnonn? 
•dreA"ó,  50  "oeninn,  a]\  é-feAn,  Á^ur  ní  h- 
1011511  <xó  TJcvm  é  ;  A^ur  biAró  cú  rém  Ag 
niA^AÓ  rúc  rém  aii  uai]\  a  cuigpp  cionnu]' 
a  o'ei]\i5  •ótnc.  CÁi]\"oeA]'"  C]\ío]t:  t)Am-rA  v\n 
reA]\  pn  Ai]\  a  b-rtnt  cú  a  cahic  ;  &~§uy  if  í 
ruit  iia  bó  Ai]\  A]\Atb  aii  c]\oiceAim  ro,  ah 
ruit  00  bí  Ai|\  r^iAii  ^511]^  Ai]\  tÁn'iA  aii  Kill- 
man  rin  00  bí  ah  ^eÁ]\]\-bo-OAÓ  a  mnrm 
•otuc  :  CittniAiiA  aii  bdite  hia  m-bí-óim-fe,  A]\ 
ré.  -An  booAÓ  ^eÁji]»,  iiiac  "oo  1110  CAi|voeAr 
C]\io]'c  é;  Agur  acá  gtA]'  béA]\tA  A1]\:  ni'L 
ré  acc  te  mi  aij\  i'^oit. 

v\]\  piAÓ  A]\  éA-ómonn,  mo]\  ctu]i  Aon  *ounie 
]\iatíi  a  teicice  tDO  ponc  t>eA]'pói]\eACT)A  o]\m- 
]-a,  a^u]'  00  cui]\  ré  o]\m.     Ajur  aij\  a  f*on 
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ym  yé)n,  cAb<\i]t  mo.beAnnAcc  'oóib  ah  hai]i 
a  cíj.-e4r  cú  i<vo.  C<vpcA]\  iu\  "OAome  Ai]i 
Acéite  A^up  ní  ca]-ca]\  ha  cnoic.  "Pe<vor<M"óe 
50  b-reicpnn  yóy  iAt).  *Oo  cui)ieA"04]\  beAn- 
nAÓc  ]\e  céite  A^ur  a  có^Iác  a  frojvjÁini'óe  : 
^meA-ó  btró  •óeúCAiji  ^Áijte  buAin  Ap  &<vó- 
111  onn. 

*Oo  pubAÍ  |\oiriie;  111Á  btró  vaoaiio  5eÁ]\]\ 
An  LÁ;  Agu]'  te  cuicun  nAli-oibce  "oo  fiÁítug 
50  5]\Ái^-bAite  111  ó]\  in  a  ]\Aib  mó]\Án 
ci^ceA'ó,  a^u]-  pcÁCA  no  bó  A]\bA  A1]\  cút 
^ac  aoii  cíje  -óíob.  *0'ia]\]\  é-A-ómonn 
vojn^L-A'ó  a^  aii  5-céAO  •00)111]"  a  •o-cÁnng 
ctn^e  ;  acc  •oo  vuai]\  eu]\A.  'O'povjun^ 
é-Abmor.n  cÁ  Ii-Anini  "oo  bí  Ai]\-]:eA]\  An  cíte. 
*Oo  iiiumnci]\  T)oic}.-ioLbA;  A]t  ah  ye&\\  A]xit 
é  yém,  'y&  beAn,  'pA  nlAtin,  'y&  n'iuinnci]\. 
HlAireA-ó,  *Ooiciott  Ag  *Oia  ]\oriiAib-pe,  aj\ 
6A-Ó  m  onn. 

LITERAL  TRANSLATION. 

In  the  Preface  to  his  little  work,  Father  Hayden  recom- 
mends  the  "  student  to  endeavour  to  understand  each 
section  of  his  text  by  the  help  of  a  translation  and  glos- 
sary  ;  then  he  should  endeavour  to  put  the  English  into 
Irish  in  writing.  If  he  does  this  several  times,  he  will 
find  that  the  translation  will  gradually  approximate  to  the 
text  of  the  author,  and  the  degree  in  which  it  does  so  will 
serve  to  gauge  his  own  progress  in  the  tongue  he  is 
learning."  I  agree  with  Father  Hayden.  To  become 
master  of  any  language  one  must  work  hard,  and  after 
some  plan,  and  the  plan  recommended  above  is  the  best 
one.  This  piece  of  O'Cleaiv'sadventures  isshort ;  let  the 
learner  do  with  it  as  Father  Hayden  recommends,  but 
let  him  especially  master  the  idiomatic  forms  of  expres- 
sion  in  it.  When  satisfied  with  himself  011  this  piece,  there 
are  three  or  four  other  extracts  from  the  tale  of  0'Cleary 
i'n  former  numbers  of  the  Journal  in  which  he  can  exercise 
himself. — E.  G.J. 

After  leaving  the  wood,  0'Cleary  fell  in 
with  a  man  on  the  way,  who  had  the  skin 
of  a  cow  on  his  back;  and  who  asked  him 
what  was  the  cause  of  his  hurry  and  of  that 
shortness  of  breath  that  affected  him. 

Edmond  told  him,  word  for  word,  from 
beginning  to  end,  as  you  have  already  heard, 
what  was  the  cause  and  occasion  of  them, 
and  so  plainly;  that  the  other  could  not 
help  breahing  his  heart  with  laughter  at 
the  simplicity  of  the  man.  though  much  he 
fclt  at  the  drowning  oí'  his  only  cow,  the 
hide  of  which  was  then  on  his  back. 

"  Is  it  laughing  at  me  you  arc  ?"  asked 
Edmond.     "  Indced   it    is,"  said  the  other, 


"  and  no  wonder  for  me  ;  and  you  will  laugh 
at  yourself  when  you  understand  how  [thís 
adventure]  happen:d  to  you.  A  gossip  of 
mine  is  that  man  of  whom  you  are  speak- 
ing — the  Kiilman  mentioned  to  you  by  the 
little  fellow — and  the  blood  on  his  lcniíe 
and  hands  was  the  blood  of  the  cow  ou 
which  this  skin  was.  Killmanagh  is  the 
town  in  which  I  reside ;  and  the  little 
fellow  is  the  son  of  my  gossip  ;  and  there 
is  an  English  lock  upon  him.  He  has  been 
at  school  but  one  month." 

"  By  the  dear,"  said  Edmond,  "  nobody 
ever  put  me  into  such  a  logical  strait  as  he 
has  done.  But,  nevertheless,  give  them  my 
greetings  when  you  see  them.  The  people 
meet,  but  the  hills  do  not.  It  may  happen 
that  I  shall  see  them  hereafter."  They  bade 
each  other  farewell  ;  the  man  was  continu- 
ally  laughing,  but  it  was  hard  to  make 
Edmond  laugh  (literally  to  take  a  laugh 
out  of  Edmond). 

He  went  on  his  way  [regardless]  whether 
the  day  was  long  or  short,  and  at  nightfall 
he  arrived  at  a  large  hamlet-village,  where 
there  were  a  great  many  houses,  and  a  stack 
or  two  of  corn  behind  every  house  of  them. 
He  (Edmond)  asked  admittance  at  the 
first  door  he  came  to,  but  he  got  a  refusal. 
He  then  inquired  the  name  of  the  man  of 
the  house.  "  Himself;  his  wife,  his  children 
and  his  relations  are  of  the  Duffley  people," 
said  the  man  within.  "  Well,  then,"  said 
Edmond,  "may  God  have  no  welcome  for 
you ! 

VOCABULARY    AND    NOTES. 

CÁ^La,  met ;  literally,  happened  ;  t>o  éÁrvLa  <pe&\\  •00, 
a  man  met  (happened)  to  him.  See  Joyce's  Gr.;  p.  120, 
idiom  10.  Instead  of  ■oo,  A|\  is  mostly  used.  Conaip, 
a  way  ;  Leir,  with  him  ;  Aige  is  mostly  used  for  Leir  ; 
Lua]-,  quickness  auáLa,  of  breath  ;  LuAr  auáLa,  shortness 
of  breath  ;  Luar  should  be  LuAir  ;  or  if  [111  be  omitted, 
the  reading  will  be  :  "  was  it  shortness  of  breath  was 
in  him?"  instead  of  aun,  in  him,  aiu,  on  him,  is  generally 
said  :  aLiaiLL  a\\  LuArgA'ó  7  Luar  aiiáL'  A1]\,"  his  limbs  a- 
rocking  and  shortness  of  breath  on  him." — Midnight 
Court. 

U'o,  a  beginning  ;  poúmjpe,  easily  understood  ; 
riocAin,  occasion  ;  •oaiíiha,  material  of  which  anything 
is  made  ;     |\ij-,oaiíiua,  the  heir-apparent  to  a  ldngdom. 

•Qo  cvnn-Ai|\,  amicted  him  ;  literally,  put  upon  him.  In 
this  passage  the  prep.  &\\\  is  written  twice  ;  the  aij\ 
underlined  is  that  which  is  joined  to  cuin.  tlíon  yé-xo 
[fé],  he  was  not  able  (to  refrain  from  laughing)  ;  a'  =Ag 
]\eub<vó  Ac^ome,  brealcing  his  heart  ;  A'gAiwúe,  laughing 
VA01,    at  (literally  under)    pinipLít>eAcr;   aii  •oume  ;  tlie 
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simplicity  ofthe  man.  £a,  or  rAOi,"  is  used  after  words 
denoting  mockery."  So  in  par  III.  ItlAjAt)  rutn-rA, 
mocking  me,  making  game  of  me  (rum-]-A  =  rAoi  mé) 
■Ao'éimj;  tnuc  hapt>enedto you.  <\,  here,  is  another  form 
of  t>o,  thesign  of  the  inf.  mood— but  it  is  superfluous,  as 
the  t>'  after  it  is  that  sign.  CAirvoeA]-  cníorc,  a  gossip  ; 
•ú'cahic,  better,  aj;  cuacc,  spealdngof;  geÁnrs-bo-oAc,  a 
boy  in  Connátight,  as  jeÁnn-CAiLe  is  a  girl  in  Munster. 
glAr  béA^bA,  an  English  loclc.  -c\n  rjoiL  =  ^5  rj;oiL  = 
Le  rjoiL,  at  school. 

An  pAt>,  by  the  deer,  riAt>  being  used  to  denote  the 
sacred  name  without  profanity  ;  -acá  Afior  ac,  rtAt>,  is 
a  similar  expression,  "  deer,  or  dear  knows ;"  t)Ai\ 
b|\íj  Án  JAbAin  is  for  t>A)\  bníj  au  LeAbAi]\.  This  is 
extended  to  t)A]\  b]\íj  AbruiL  t>e  JAbAin  1  uiaocaiL, 
"  by  all  the  goats  in  Mothil."  This  Anglicized 
expression  I  heard  in  Carrick-on-Suir  more  than 
sixty  years  ago.  But  ^AbAn  is  a  horse  as  well  as  a 
goat.  In  Mothil  tliere  was  a  celebrated  religious  estab- 
lishment,  founded  by  b]\ój;Áti  Sc|\ibne,  Brogan,  the 
Scribe.  St.  Patrich  had  a  nephew  called  bpocÁn  Scníbne, 
who  was  in  all  probability  the  founder  of  this  establish- 
ment  ;  and  in  the  thousand  years  from  its  foundation 
to  its  suppression  the  library  therein  must  have  grown 
tosuch  dimensionsas  to  have  formed  a  good,  substantial 
mateiial  to  found  an  oath  upon. 

&  Leiúroe,  a  mistahe  for  Leiéro  (in  Munster  Leiééro), 
such,  the  like  ;  Leicro  ■oo  (•oe)ponc  •oeA]-pói]\eAct>A, 
suchapoint  of  disputation  (literally  the  like  of  a  point  of 
disputation).  -<\Leicéró  rm  t>e  AniAt>Án  tunne,  the  like 
of  him  of  a  fool  of  a  man,  i.e.,  a  foolish  man  such  as  he. 
Similarly  above  ;  a  point  of  argument  such  as  this  no 
one  ever  fixed  upon  me.  <\1|\  Afou  rm  pém,  for  all 
that;  CAbAi]\  mo  beAHiiAcc  t>óib,  give  them  my  respects  ; 
CArcAnnA  •o.au  aó.  Ajur  111  c.  iia  C1101C,  the  people 
meet  (literally,  are  tumed  on  oue  another),  but  not  the 
hills.  See  Joyce's  gr.  p.  120,  idiom  10.  j:eA,oruit>e, 
it  may  happen,  neut.  pass.  of  defect.  v.  reAtiAim,  I  can,  I 
am  nble — •oob  'féroin  would  be  better. 

UÁnng,  arrived  at ;  5UAÍ5,  a  small  manor,  or  a  village  ; 
A]\bA,  gen.    of  A]\bA]\,  corn  ;  a  •o-cÁnng  cuije^cum  a 

•o-cÁmig,  to  which  he  came  ;  •ooiéeALL,  the  contrary  to 
a  welcome.  OCleary  plays  upon  the  word,  of  which  no 
English  expression  can  convey  an  adequate  meaning  : 
a  feeling  of  aversion  and  unwelcome  for  a  person,  and  a 
fear  that  he  may  require  someíhing  from  us,  or  that  he 
may  be  in  our  way. 


DONEGAL  IRISH. 
T.  C.  Ward. 


i<\S5<\me  bhe<\b  bhevtL-<\ch-se4titi  41:511. 

(Contiiiued.) 
D'ÍA]\]\  rí  A1]\  oIioiíiiiaLL  a  beic  A15  riubAL  ÚA]\c  50 
in-beróeAt)  Ain  rcAt>A  Ann  Ajur  50  •o-aocrA'ó  aii 
niAigifcirx  é  pém  AiiuAf  ]\oniierm  50  b-reicreAt>  récAt) 
é  uiA]\cuAró  A11  obAi]\  A1111  (  =  cum)  cojnuj.  bheAurAit) 
ré  buróeACAr  mó]\  t)inc  uuai]\  a  crópit)   ré  50  b-rmL 

D'obA1]\  LAé  C]\ÍOC-11U1jCe  AJAO  ACC  nA  CAbA1]\  Ál]VO  A1|\ 

.ói]\  cui|\pit>  ré  c]\uai-ó  50  Leó]\  0]\c  50  róil.  cIiauLa 
niA]\  t>ubAi]\c  A11  bcAii  05.  cliAitnc  au  inAigi]-ciu  1 
t>-cr\Ác  Luróe  iia  5)\éiue  Ajur  'o'piArpAig  ■oe  OhorimALL 
]\Ab  A11  boíúeAc  CA]\ciu  jce  A^ur  ah  Leicpíjin  A1]\  rÁgAiL. 
"  CÁ"  A]\fA  OoiíiiiaL  Agur  fín  ré  cm^e  An  Leicpigm. 
"  niAié  cú  "  Anr  ah  niAigircin  "ir  cú  ah  buACAiLL  ir 


reÁnn  a  ruAin  me  Le  rAt>A  Agur  ir  •oóigce  L10111  50  n- 
oeAnrAró  cú  cúir." 

LÁ  A1]\  11-A  bÁ]\Ac  bí  DoriitiAlL'unA  furóe  50  Luac,  acc 
but>  LuAice  'nÁ  rin  •o'einig  au  mAigircin.  "Cao  é 
ni'obAi]\  1  nt)iu  "  ?  A]\rA  OoiuiiaLL.  "  CÁ  mAire  "  A]\r 
aii  111A1  ji]'ci]\  "  c]\auii  jLomeAc  (glass)  a  cá  fíor  111  rm 
a  b-ruiL  ueAt»  A1]\  a  bÁ]\]\  aju]'  ceié]\e  ub  mncí  ; 
CAicrit)  cú  t>uL  ruAr  50  bÁ]\]\  ah  c]\Ainn  Agur  ha  h- 
mbeACA  cAbAinc  AnuA]'  5A11  A011  ceAim  aca  b]\ifeAt>. 
111A  nnLLeAiin  cú  110  uia  fgoiLceAnn  cú  ah  q\Atm  Agur 
uiuha  ]\Ab  (b-rmL)  ha  1i-uibeAÓA  ajatd  t>Aih  bÁnirit»  me 
A11  ceAiin  t>ioc  Anocc." 

t)'imci5  t)otiinAL  ah]'01]\  (to)   ah   áic  ahu  a  ]\a1j   au 

C]\A1111  ACC  nUA1]\  A   CUg    ré    1A]\]\A1t>    a    t>uL    t>Á    CÓtÍ1A1r\ 

(near)  coipj  aii  C|\Aim  A1J5  b]\i]'eAt)  Aguf  Aigi'joiLceAt». 
1]'  iomA  iA]\]\Aró  a  cug  ré  t>)\eApAi]\eAcc  a  t>eAtiAt>  fUAr 
A1]\  An  crXAnn  acc  m  ]\Ab  JA]\  t>o  Ann  ;  bjnfeAt)  cum  t>e 
11A  geugAib  leir  A  g-cótimuróe  Ajupb'eigm  -00  rcAt)  pA 
t>ei]\eAt>  Agur  ruróe  rior  cnÁróce  50  Leó)\.  11uai]\  a 
)\ijne  ré  fgícipoe  (rest)  t>'reuc  ré  Leir  Ati  neAt)  a 
c]\eACAt>  A]\ír  acc  uio]\  ei]\ij  Leir,  Ajurbi  ré  A15  riubAl 
ca]\c  rÁ  aii  cnAnn,  nuAi]\  a  cahhc  au  beAti  05  Le  nA 
■óínneAn. 

"O'tAnn  fí  Ain  ruróe  ]-íor  Ajur  50  b-reucpAt>  reire  ah 
o-ciocpAt»  Léiée  r\A  h-mbeACA  a  f.-A§AiL.  1nt>iAij  a 
•óínneAU  cuj  rí  cuac»  x>o  "OlioiimALL  Agur  t>ubAt]\c  Lei]- 
50  g-cAicreAt)  ré  ceié]\e  ceAC]\AtiinACA  a  •oeAnA'ó  t>í 
A511]-  a  5-cu)\  ca]\c  rA  au  c]\Atm  aju)-  50  n-eineócAt> 
Lei]- iia  h-uibeACA  a  cAbAt]\c  ahua]-.  "  b'f-eÁ]^  Liotn 
Ati  ceAnn  a  CAiLLeAO  'nÁ  ]-m  a  •óeAHA'ó"  A]\r  et]-eAU. 
"  chó  11'iL  5A]\  Á  5-cAmc  "  A]\r  eire,  "  cAiépit>  cú  ah  nut> 
a  -001111111  LeAC  a  tieAnAt)  110  munA  ivoeAiiAi]\  ut'  C15 
Liom-]-AiiÁLeAC-rA  nAh-mbeACA  a  fÁJAiL  aju]-  bAiut-eAn 
Ati  ceAtm  t)íoc-)-A  aiiocc^aju]-  111  cug  mi]-e  ó'n  bAtLe  cú 
Le  t>o  bÁ]-  a  ca]\]\ahi5c  0]\c ;  niA]\  ]-in  t>e,  tieAn 
niA]\  iAi\]\Aim    o]\c.        So    bumeAL    ioc-fLÁmce   aju)- 

CU11lllL  t>A1Íl  é    11UA1]\     A    CtOCt-Ap    CÚ     A11UA]-    AJU]-    bet  t> 

nnre  có  rLÁn,  rALLAm  Aguf  bit>eAr  a]\íaiu  "  510  gun 
món  a  cuató  ]-é.  AtiÁjAit)  cóLa  'OhoiimAiLL  a  Letcit)  rm 
•oe  t>]\oc-bvnLe  (illusage)  a  éAbAi]\c  ui]\]\i,  §Lac  ré  a 
cótiiAi]\Le  aju]-  t>'ei]\ij  Leir  a  t>uL  ruAr  ai]\  ah  cnAnn. 
11uai]\  a  CA1U1C  ré  AnuAr  cuimiL  ]-é  ah  íoc-fLÁmce  t)o'n 
timAoi  015  aju]-  feAf  p'  ruAr  có  mAic  Agur  bí  a]u'aiíi. 
cliun  fí  cuticAr  ai]\ha  1i-uibeAÓA  Agu]- 111'  b-ruAi]\  ]-í  aihi 
acc  C]\uí]\  aju]-  t>'fio]-]\ui5  ]-í  t>e  Ohomn  aLL  CAt>  é  -o'eii^ij 
•oo'n  ceAnu  eiLe  110  A]\  b]\if  ré  é.  OubAinc  ]-é  gun  bníp 
ftug  ri  A1]\  aii  ciiAt)  Agur  jeÁ)\|\  ]-i  au  LAt>A]\  beAg  t>í 
rém  aju]-  nigne  ri  ub  -óe.  "  bí  A15  rmbAb  ca]\c  50  t>- 
ci  Ati  c]\áciióiia"  A]\  ri  "Agur  ciocpAtú  iii'acai]\  cu^a-o 
Ajur  huai]\  a  crópró  ré  50  b-ruiL  ha  h-uibeACA  aja-o 
t>ó,  beAnrAró  )-ébutt)eACApiiió]\t)uic  acc  bi  Aint)'f  AtciL 
(  =  rAiciL)  ]\onhe  uó  cut]\p-ó  ]-é  geun  opc  j;o  róiL." 
cliAitnc  A11  iiiAi5ii-ci]\  A5U]-éu5  OoiíiuaLL  iia  h-utbeACA 
•óo.     "1]-  cú  aii  buACAiLL  1]'  yeÁ)\i\  a  bí  a^aih  a]\iaiíi  " 

A,\    ]-é. 

An  ci\íoiíiaó  LÁ  bí  Ati  niAigirciu  '1111A  fmt>e  uonh 
olionmALL,  iiia]\  but>  jiiácac,  Agur  nuAin  a  •o'fiArnuig 
]-é,  "  CAt>  é  cá  le  t>eAiiAt)  ajaui  int>m"?  cAirbeAn  ah 
mAigircin  Á]\t)An  bÁn   -oó    aguf  •oul')Ai]\c   Leip   50  5- 
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CAicreAT)  ré  cAirLeAn  Agur  cúi]\c  a  ■óeAHA'ó  aiiii,  Le 
beAlAije  mó]\A  Ajur  bALLAróe,  AbuiLL  (úbALL-jopc) 
Agur  5Á]\]toa  a  ni-beroeAÚ  ah  uiLe  cmeAL  cnAnn  Agur 
Luib  aiuica  •o'a]\  £Ár  A]\íaiíi  1  n-jjAnjvÓA  •otnne  ua^aiL 
Aj;ur  nuniA  m-beró  rin  T>eAUCA  ajat)  ]\onfi  An  oiTJce 
bAinp'ó  nnre  ah  ceAnn  •oioc,"  Án  ré. 

Clmg  ■OorimAL  Leir  a  curo  óinneir  Ajurcoipj;  A1]\  An 
ájvoaii  bÁn  Aj;ur  ■o'oibjvij;  có  cjvuAró  A^ur  cahhc  Leir, 
acc  ir  nió  beiúeA-ó  rjniobÓA  A15  ceA]\c  1  T>-CAob  cLAoróe 
LÁ  5]\éme  'nÁ  bi  ^Lahca  AmAÓ  Aige  nuAin  a  cahuc 
mjeAn  a  riiAigi]'ci]\  Lé  ii-a  ■óínneAn  cmje.  T),1A]\]\  rí 
Ain  ]unt)e  ríor  Ajur  a  ■óínneA]\  a  •óeAHA'ó  Agur  50  b- 
reucpA'óreirecA'o  éciocpAt)Leice  A-óeAHA'ó.  CliAnnAm^ 
rí  cei]\cLm  t>e  f-nÁú  fíot>A  &y  a  ]dóca  A^ur  cóiiiAr  ri 
ca]\c  tATJ  Ajur  LeACAt)  A11  cAirLeAin  Leice  Agur  ní 
LuAice  bi  fin  •oeAHCA  'nÁ  •o'ei]\ij  ruAf  CAirLeAii  b]\éA§ 
ÁLumn  a  bí  111  aic  50  Leó]\  A15  ]\ij  dneAnn.  111  A]\  a  5- 
ceATMiA  Leir  An  AbmLL  Ajur  Leir  ah  tnLe  ruTO-o'AH  1A]\U 
a  1i-acai]\  a  beic  •oeAHCA,  LeAj  ri  aii  rnÁiróe  ríoTJA  ca]\c 
ai]\  Aguj*  t)'ei]\i  j  ré  )'UAr  ]\éit),  crvíoc-ntn  §ée,  ai]\  "óói  j 
11AC  ]\Ab  Locc  110  rpío  (fault)  Le  ]?ajaiL  o]\]\ca  ai  5 
A011  1ieAC  ]TA01  A11  ooriiAn. 

(Lé  beié  LeAiiCA). 


THE  DAISY. 

From  the  Irish  of  "  PADRAIC  "  [G.  J., 

No  35,  p.  40]. 

By  MlCHAEL  CAVANAGH. 

The  reader  will  easily  recognise  the  ring 
of  Shawn  Govv's  anvil,  and  the  din  of  the 
Fair  of  Windgap. 

Don't  talk  of  the  "  Rose  " — blushing  bright 
in  green  bowers, 
Don't  talk  of  the  "  Lily  " — so  soft,  white, 
and  tall  ; 
Don't  talk  of  the  "  Primrose  " — pale  queen 
of  field-flowers  ; 
I'd  rather  one  dear  little  "  Daisy  "  than 
all. 

Oh  !  give  me  the  daisy  ! 
I  love  the  mild  daisy. 
I'd  rather  have  one  little  daisy  than  all. 

But  yet,  on  the  rose  I  would  cast  no  reflec- 
tion — 
Its  beautiful    blush    doth    resemble,   'tis 
clear, 
The  bright  bloom  of  health  and  the  brilliant 
complexion 
Kind  Nature  has  given  the  cheeks  of  my 
dear. 


But  mine  be  the  daisy, 
I  dote  on  the  daisy, 
No   fiower   like   the  daisy  blooms  fresh 
through  the  year. 

Again,   I'm    not   blind    to   the    lily's    pure 
brightness, 
In    splendour  revealed,  the   -clear 
spring  above  ; 
It  brings  to  my  mind,  in  its  softness  and 
whiteness, 
The  gracefully-shaped  snowy  neck  of  my 
love. 

But,  I  love  the  daisy, 
I  worship  the  daisy — 
No  flower  like  the  daisy  my  nature  can 
move. 

The  sweet-scented  primrose — of  flowers  the 
most  early 
That  bloom  in  thé  spring-time — I    like 
to  behold  ; 
Its'  yellow  leaves  shine  like  those  locks  I 
prize  dearly, 
Which     grace    my    love's    forehead — a 
crown  of  pale  gold. 

But  I'll  sing  the  daisy, 
I'll  still  praise  the  daisy  ; 
With  all  my  tongue's  power  its'  claims 
ril  uphold. 

When  I  see  the  daisy,  that  shy  wayside 
pearl, 
Smile  kindly  and  sweetly  as  I'm  passing 

by, 
I  see  not  the  beauty  superb  of  my  girl, 
But  think  on  her  true   heart  and   love- 
beaming  eye. 

Oh  !  blessed  be  the  daisy — 
The  dear  Irish  daisy  ! 
That    "gem   of  ray  country"    I'll   bless 
till  I  die! 
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TO  OUR   READERS. 

All  future  communícations  intended  for 
the  Editor  ot  the  Gaelic  Jonrnai ^  are  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Rev.  Eugene  O'Grownev, 
Celtic  Professor,  Maynooth  College,  in 
whose  hands  the  direction  of  the  Jonrnal 
now  is.  Father  O'Grownev  will  also  receive 
and  acknowledge  subscriptions  to  the 
Jonrnal,  or  to  the  Gaelic  Union. 


TO  THE  IRISH  PRESS. 

The  very  existence  of  this  Journal  is 
known  only  to  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber  of  students  of  the  national  language. 
This  fact  has  much  limited,  and,  it  may  be 
said  with  truth,  has  nullified  the  influence 
which  would  naturally  be  exercised  by  the 
only  periodical  in  Ireland  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  Irish  language.  Many  peo- 
ple  who  would  gladly  promote  the  circula- 
tion  of  the  Journal  do  not  know  with 
whom  to  communicate(Father  O'Grownev, 
Maynooth,  Co.  Kildare),  or  the  amount  of 
the  annual  subscription  (2s.  6d.,  60  cents.) 
The  Irish  Press,  at  home  and  abroad,  has, 
of  late  years,  shown  much  sympathy  with 
the  movement  in  favour  of  the  old  tongue  ; 
it  could  help  that  movement  practicallv  by 
making  these  facts  known,  when  noticing 
the  current  issue  of  the  Journal. 


THE  IRISH  MEMBERS  OF  PAR- 

LIAMENT. 
It  has  often  been  alleged  that  many  pro- 
minent  Irish  M.P.'s  were  altogether  hostile 


to  the  lan^uacre  movement.  Havin^  crone 
to  some  trouble  to  ascertain  the  facts,  we 
are  happy  to  say  that  the  contrary  is  the 
case,  and  that  those  whose  names  were  so 
freely  mentioned  are  warm  sympathizers 
with  the  movement,  and  are  prepared  to 
further  it  whenever  a  suitable  opportunity 
presents  itself. 


ANECDOTA  FROM   IRISH  MSS. 

V 

The  well-known  habit  of  Irish  scribes  of 
entering  on  the  margins  of  their  MSS.  short 
notes  of  personal  or  momentary  interest, 
has  frequently  furnished  us  with  most  valu- 
able  information  as  to  the  time,  place  and 
circumstances  in  which  these  MSS.  were 
written,  or  given  us  glimpses  of  details  of 
life  at  an  Irish  monasterv.  Side  by  side 
with  such  entries  in  prose  we  often  find 
little  snatches  of  verse.  These  mav  be 
looked  upon  either  as  extempore  composi- 
tionsof  the  scribes  themselves,  or  as  reminis- 
cences  of  popular  rhymes,  which  must  have 
been  current  in  large  numbers.  Of  the 
former  kind  is  the  famous  quatrain  found  in 
the  margfin  of  one  of  the  old  Irish  MSS.  of 
the  Continent,  that  of  Priscian,  at  St.  Gall. 

1|"  Ace\\  m  5Á1C  mnocc, 
|?u^UAfn<v  vAiji^^e  pnt>potc: 
1li  Á^op  ]\einiiii  mo]\A  tiiinn 
T)on-o  tAec|\Ait>  ÍAinn  oa  LocLmo. 

Bitter  is  the  wind  to-night, 
The  whitc-haired  ocein  rages  : 
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I  do  not  fear  the  passage  oí  the  clear 

sea 
By  the  fierce  warriors  from  Norvvay. 

From  this  quatrain  we  learn  that  the 
MS.  was  written  in  Ireland  somewhere  on 
the  coast,  at  a  time  when  the  piratical  de- 
scents  of  the  Norse  were  so  frequent  that 
they  might  be  expected  any  night. 

The  following  quatrains  I  have  chosen  at 
random  from  among  hundreds.  They  are 
all  written  in  the  metre  called  ]\AntiAi  jeAÓc, 
which  consists  of  four  lines  of  seven  syl- 
lables  each.  In  the  more  elaborate  of  them 
thereis  both  alliteration  and  internal  asso- 
nance. 


LeAbA]tb]teAc,  p.  6,  marg.  inf. 

A]\  jjnÁo  •oé,  nÁ  -oóe]t  c'anmAiri 
T)o  cmo  ettAnn  écAjtbAi^  ! 
11 Á  ceit  ci|xe,  nÁ  ceit  c]\a-o, 
t}]\ir-ce  'iia  pn  m  r-óe^At. 

For  the  love  of  God,  do  not  enslave  thy 

soul 
For  the  sake  of  profitless  gear  ! 
Hide  not  coffers,  hide  not  pelf  ; 
Life  is  more  brittle  than  they. 

For  the    second    ceit    the    MS.   has  cil. 
cn<yo,  for  c]io-o,  to  rhyme  with  r-óegAt. 

2. 
ib.,  p.  40,  marg.  sup. 

TH  rtiAin  ^tún  oon  jenetAÓ 
ÚÁmig  umum  511  h-íVÓAm. 
^e  ítiij'e  acauii  nemjreArAC 
Intium  rém  m  tÁ  AthÁ]\AC. 


Not  a  link  remains   from  among  the 

generations 
That  uent  before  nie  up  to  Adam. 
As  for  me,  I  am  ignorant 
Whether  the  morrovv  is  mine. 

Should  we  read  jiemum  for  umum  ? 


ib.,  p.  41,  marg.  sup. 

*Oo  bí  rmre  $An  beic  Ann, 
^A]t  xxmti  Am  ^aii  beic  A]tir : 
*Oeimm  tium  50  ciucrA  111  bÁr, 
Hí  t)eimin  tium  ca  C]\ác  cír. 

Time  was  when  I  vvas  not  ; 

Soon  again  shall  time  be  when  I  shall 

be  no  more. 
Well  I  know  that  Death  will  come, 
Only  I  know  not  at  what  hour  he  vvill 

come. 

cir  is  the  3rd  sing.  of  the  i--future  of  cicim, 
/  come. 


ib.  p.,  152,  marg.  inf. 

1|"  OAttbAc,  ir  •oícmccp, 
1r  cenoAÓ  cm  céitt, 
A\\  Ai]\reioe-ó  Aon-ÚAi]te 
Sí]\-Aic]teb  1  pém. 

It  is  blindness,  it  is  folly, 
It  is  buying  without  ssnse, 
For  the  delight  of  one  hour 
Ever  to  dwell  in  pain. 

5- 
ib.,  p.   172,  marg.  inf.   Harl.  5280,  fo.   460. 

1n  bA  niAroen,  m  bA  rum, 
I11  bA  ro]t  cíjt  110  ro]t  muin, 
-<\cc  |\o  ■pe'OA]i  r»ACA  -o'éc, 
111  ó]t  m  béc  !  ní  rex)A]t  cum. 

Whether  it  shall  be  morning,  or  vvhe- 

ther  it  shall  be  night, 
Whether  it  shall  be  by  land  or  by  sea, 
Save  that  I  know   that  I    shall   go  to 

death, 
Great  is  the  trouble  !  I  know  not  vvhen. 

Instead  of  jtAÓA,  Harl.  puts  the  Lat.  ibo. 
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6. 
ib.,  p.  227,  marg.  sup. 

t)óec  xxs.  cac  "oume  A]\  "oomAn 
-dnAX)  ic  a  AomotAO, 
Ocur  tiac  AnAno  mc  én 
'r  cah  aiiaiii  aiio  AÓAep. 

What  fools  are  the  men  on  this  earth, 
To  cease  from  praising  Him, 
When  the  bird  does  not  cease. 
And  it  without  soul  .  .  . 

ACAeji  for  ac  a  é]\  in  its  heigJit  ? 


ib.,  p.  36,  marg.  sup. 

Ac,  a  tum,  ir  buroe  -ouic 
CÁic  'rA  mume  a  ruit  00  nec. 
&  x)ít]iebAi5  uac  ctmo  ctocc, 
&y  biiro  bocc  p'cAtiiAit  c'fec. 

Ah,  blackbird,  thou  givest  thanks 
Wheresoever   in    the    brake    thy  nest 

may  be. 
O  hermit,  that  hearest  no  bell 
Sweet,  soft,  peaceful  is  thy  note. 

Ctmo,  the  enclitic  form  of  the  present, 
after  iiac,  for  ctummn  ;  it  rhymes  with  bmo. 
T)ír]\ebAC.  So  Ieuan  Ddu,  in  the  song  Yr 
Eos,  addresses  the  nightingale  as  the 
"  hermit  bird." 

8. 
Harl.  5280,  fo.  4Ób,  marg.  inf. 

'PA-oAtAnec  mAp  acú, 
Cc\n  re]\  cuniAinn  acc  acú, 

5^n  ^lttA  ACC  A  tÁTTlA, 
^Atl    CÚAC  ACC  ACUA]\Á11A. 

'Tis  weary  for  one  to  be  as  I  am, 
Without  a  friend  except  his  dog, 
Without  a  servant  except  his  hands, 
Without  a  cup  except  his  brogues. 

Kuno  Meyer. 


CtMTieAT). 

UÁ'n  jeAtAÓ  a^  rcApA-ó  a  ^tóijte 
A\\\  f-Ai]i|\5e,  rtiAb  A^ur  ftije, 
'S  a  1Í1Ái]\e,  a  ll1Ái]\e,  An  cói]\  é 
t)eic  -oúhca  niA]\  cÁi]\  AimrA  C15? 
O,  éi]uj,  a  1Í1Ái]\e  Tli  Ctnpnín, 

UÁ'n   reAn-ctog  A5   ruA^Aiju:    ah 
iiaoi  ; 
O,  éi]iij  ó-o'  cú]\HA,  a  mui]\nín, 

'511  r  ca]\  tiom,  a  ruórpín  mo  cporóe. 

UÁ  ha  ]\eutcA  1  m-bóJA  món  neuiie 
•^5  riri15eAo  fíor  o]\]\Amn  Anocc, 
'S  mÁ  cÁnn-re  rAoi  jmuAim  no  rAoi  •óuibe, 
11  í  tiom-rA  acc  teAC-rA  aii  tocc. 
O,  éi]\i£,  a  1Í1Ái]\e  11í  Cuinnin, 

A.'y  reuc  A1]\  jtAti-]\eutcAib  iia  h- 
oróc', 
O,  éi]\ij  óo'  cú]\HA,  A  1Í1ui]\nín, 
'gur  ca]\  tiom,  a  rcói]\ín  1110  ó]\oróe. 

111  A]\  feóoAib  cÁ'n  Dnúó'o  A1)\  aii  CAtAm, 

1]%  rtiuc  acá  reun  A^ur  btAc  ; 
-dcc  ir  ci]\m,  ír  cmn,  'guf  ir  rotAm 

UÁ  m'  c]\oióe-fe  5A11  rtiucA-ó  00  5]\<vó. 
O,  éi]\ij,  a  1Í1Ái]\e  11í  Cutjmín, 

Tlí't  reóo  A1]\  aii  CAtAiii  nÁ  \\\o\ 
Cotii  xieAt]\AC  teo'fúitib,  a  tiiui]\nín, — 
O,  CA]\  tiom,  a  rcói]\ín   1110   ó]\oroe. 

UÁ  AoibneAf  ai]\  nÁoú]\  50  h-tnte, 

UÁ  ^ÁijroeAr  A'r  jneAnn  A1]\  ^ac  cAoib, 
UÁ  b]\onncAnAif  neniie  '^a  fileAO, 
'5uf  curA  ttia]\  rctÁburóe  A5  rníom. 
O,  éi]\ij,  a  1l1Ái]\e  11í  Cui]\nín, 

11í  ó]rouií;eAnn  T)ia  no'n  -oti^e 
Sío]\-fAOCA]\       x>o      Cjuofouige,       a 
iiiui]\nín. — 
O,  ca]\  tiom,  a  rcóinín  mo  c|\oróe. 

UÁ  óige  An  bAite  1  g-ctAumniuJA-ó, 
UÁ'n  riotét]\  a^  remm  50  binn  ; 

UÁ  x>ei]\eA'ó  te  roijroe  jac  -oume, 
'S  iao  ].-ao-uai]\  A5  rAtiAmumc  tmn. 
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O,  éimj,  a  1ÍlAi]\e  tli  Cuinnín, 
ílí  ]\AbAir  a^  mnce  te  mí  ; 

Oc  !  rÁg  "oo  peAn-cú]\nA,  a  mui]tnín, 
'5«f  cau  bom,  a  rcóijvín  1110  ó]\oióe. 

111  o  riiAttAcc  ^ac  tÁ  A'p  5^6  oióce 

"Oó'n  peA]\  ]\mn  aii  ceuo  cú]\nA  món, 
50  ]iaio  ré  jAn  rtiAimneAr  a  coióce, 
'S  jac  oeAn'iAn  'rAn  ooiiiAn  ai]\  a  cói]\. 
O,  éi]MJ,  a  1Í1Ái]\e  11i  Cui]\nin, 

tli't  *0]ieAc  00  caoiíi-c]ioca  tiiA]\  bí  ; 
O,  éi]H5  00'  cúpiiA,  a  iiiui]\nín, 

'^Uf  CA]\  tlOtll,  A]XÓ1]\Í11  1110  ó]\oi-óe. 

UÁ'11  geAtAc  aj  roittriu^A-ó  50  tonn]\Ac, 

UÁ  ]\eutcA  iia  h'-oióce  roittéi]\, 
-d'r  reótrA"o  cú  rtÁn  ca]\  ah  5-conntAc, 
TTIÁ'r  c]\om  teAc  ah  ojiúco  ai]\  aii  b-reu]\. 
O,  ei]uí;,  a  1ÍlÁi]\e  11i  Cui]\nín, 

Oi  c]\ócAi]\eAÓ  ;   éi]"o  temo  juróe, 

Oc  !  rÁ^  t)o  ]%eAn-cú]\iiA,  a  mui]\nin, 

'5uf  ca]\  tiom,  A]xói]\in  mo  c]\oi-óe! 

"   PÁT)]U\1C." 


cois  n-d  p^nin^e. 


"PeAotjAoit  puA]\  jeu]\ 

11  a  ^Aoice  5^1  pe  ruAi]\e  ; 
Sio]\-péioeA*ó  c]\io  An  rpéin, 

Oc  !  tiom  rém  ir  UAigneAÓ. 

II. 

•<\]\o-co]\Ann  ha  *oconn, 

-A'r  iao  50  c]\om  A5  buAlAÓ  ; 

^\n  5A]\b-jÁi]\  Áróbeut,  Ájvo, 

Lé  mo  cj\oi-óe  c]\Ái-óce,  b'uAigneAc. 

III. 

11a  rAoiteÁm  a^  ptteAÓ  rAti  rpéit\, 
^5  5euPT51ie<V05A01LcA]i  tiA  cuAncAib; 

S5]\eAO  Agur  f5]\íoc  tiA  n-eun 

té  mo  ó]ioiúe  rém,  Oc,  b'uAixmeAÓ. 


IV. 

^UC  11 A  ^AOIce  ip  11A  CAOIOe 

<d^  río']\-c]\oro  té  co^AX)  curiiAccAÓ  ; 
111ui]\,  ci]\,  rpéi]\,  A'r  féioeAX)  ha  ^Aoice, 
Oc,  uite  50  téiji  ir  uAitmeAc. 

^\n  C]\Aoibín  ^\oibmn 


ON  THE  IRISH  INFINITIVE. 


The  English  phrase,  "It  is  right  to  love  God,"  is  ren 
dered  in  Irish  "  1p  cóip'OiA  t>o  j^Á'óuja'ó."  Ithasbeen 
usual  to  consider  here  that  TJia  is  an  accusative  governed 
by  t)o  gpÁ'óugA'ó.  To  bear  out  this  view,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  in  this  and  similar  locutions  to  invest  the 
word  5i\Áx>u  JAt>,  or  other  word  similarly  placed,  with  the 
character  of  a  verb,  and  with  the  power  of  governing  an 
accusative,  a  character  and  a  power  that  such  words  do 
not  possess  in  any  other  construction.  To  questiou  this 
view,  and  to  endeavour  to  throw  a  iittle  light  on  the  true 
principle  of  the  Irish  construction  under  consideration,  is 
the  object  of  this  present  paper.  On  two  grounds  the 
nrgument  is  based — a  thorough  analysis  of  the  locuti<m 
it.-elf,  and  an  examination  of  the  usage  of  Lish  wricers. 

It  has  long  been  matter  of  dispute  which  is  the  more 
correct  construction  of  the  Irish  phrase,  signifying  "in 
order  to  marry  a  man,"  cum  fearv  t>o  foórAT),  orcutn  pj\ 
•00  foórATj  ;  that  is,  whether  the  word  translating  "man  " 
should  be  (peAr>)  governed  in  the  accusative  byoo  pópAT> 
or  (f1^)  governed  in  the  genitive  by  cutn.  The  decision 
of  this  point,  it  may  be  remarked  by  the  way,  will  be  in- 
volved  in  the  decision  of  the  question  now  raised. 

The  word  g^Á'óuJA'ó  and  such  words  arein  Irish  gram- 
mars  usually  termed  infinitives  ;  gjvÁtui  Jat)  is  called  the 
iiifinitive  of  grxÁóin 51111,  "  I  love."  For  convenience,  this 
term  is  here  adopted. 

It  is  well-known  to  studentsof  Irish  that  infinitives  are, 
at  least  in  accidence,  substantives.  They  have  a  full 
declension,  plural  number  as  well  as  singular.  They  may 
belong  to  any  of  the  five  modern  declensions.  They  talce 
the  definite  article.  They  govern  the  genitive  or  are 
qualified  by  possessive  adjectives,  as  other  substantives 
are.  They  freely  undergo  the  government  of  substantives 
and  prepositions.  Moreover,  the  same  word  which  in  one 
context  means  an  act  or  contains  the  idea  of  a  verb,  may 
in  another  context  designate  a  concrete  object  free  from 
the  verb  idea  altogether.  Thus,  pcojv  means  "  the  act  of 
ceasing  "  or  "apaddock;"  cop,  "the  act  of  putting" 
or  "a  condition,  "  &c.  ;  •oetniAifi,  "  the  act  of  making  " 
or  "  appearance  "  or  "make;"  r>Avm,  "  the  act  oí  di- 
viding  "  or  "  a  share  or  verse  ;  "  meAr,  "  to  opine  "  or 
"an  opinion." 

In  the  locution,  T)iaoo  JpÁ'óiigAT),  the  infin.  ^rÁtuigóT) 
is  in  accidence  undoubtedly  a  substantive,  and  is  in  the 
dative  case  governed  by  the  preposition  t>o.  This  is 
evident,  when  wetake  a  parallel  example,  where  the  infin. 
shows  a  dative  form  distinct  from  the  nominative,  as  in 
Licq\  T)0  cup= '"  to  send  a  letter,"  where  cuj\  is  the  old 
dative  of  co]\,  or  ah  bóc<sj\  tio  5AbÁil  =  "to  take  the 
road,"  where  ^AbÁiL  is  the  dative  of  5AbÁL  =  "act  of 
taking."  "Oo  is  the  preposition  used  in  Iri.-h  to  express 
the  most  indefinite  relations  between  one  thing  and  another. 
It  may  generally  be  rendered  best  in  English  by  "  to  "  or 
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"for."  Thus,  on  the  face  of  it,  the  words,  T)1A  t)o 
g]\Á-óu  j<vó  are  to  be  rendered  literally,  "  God  for  loving," 
or  "  God  to  love."  The  common  view,  then,  is  that  the 
words  signifying  "  for  loving  "  or  "to  love  "  take  the  word 
"Oia  before  them  as  an  actusative.  My  view  is  that  the 
words  signifying  "  for  loving  "  or  "  to  love  "  are  qualifi- 
cative  of  Oia,  and  that  the  govemment  or  case  of  T)ia 
depends  on  the  context.  I  have  stated  the  case  in  the 
same  order  as  it  arose  in  my  mind  and  impressed  itself  on 
me  originally.  Once  it  was  firmly  grasped  that  jjnÁ-óujJATJ 
and  other  infinitives  are  substantives,  "liable,"  as  Dr. 
Atkinson  says,  "  to  all  the  incidents  of  an  ordinary  noun," 
it  was  very  hard  to  realize  how  in  one  locuiion  only  they 
should  become  verbs  and  govein  the  accusative,  and  it 
became  still  harder,  when  it  was  considered  that  the  invari- 
able  order  of  verb  and  object  is  altogether  transposed  in 
this  single  construction.  Einally,  it  was  recognised  that 
all  the  "  exceptional  legislation  "  required  to  expl.iin  and 
justií)'  the  usual  view  of  the  construction  was  quite  un- 
necessary  ;  that  it  is  easy  to  explain  the  locution  gram- 
matically  without  considering  5i\át>u  jat>  as  a  verb,  or  T)ia 
as  its  object.  The  use  of  prepositions  to  form  adjective- 
phrases  is  very  common  in  Irish  ;  and  the  construction  in 
which  the  virtual  object  has  the  idea  of  the  governing 
verb  linlced  to  it  in  an  adjectival  form,  has  its  counterpait 
in  the  English  phrase,  "kettles  to  mend,"  and  in  the 
Latin,  "  causá  rei  faciendae."  These  last  I  give  only  as 
illustrations  of  how  the  Irish  locution  may,  without  doing 
violence  to  sense  or  grammar,  be  analyzed.  I  base  no 
argument  on  the  analoyy.  Tlie  Irish  idiom  difftrs  very 
much  from  the  English  or  Latin,  as  anyone  vvho  attempts 
a  word-for-word  translation  from  Irish  into  either  will 
realize  ;  and,  therefore,  the  practice  of  drawing  analogies, 
or  founding  the  terms  and  rules  of  Irish  grammar  on  sup- 


posed  analogies  with  Latin  or  Em. 


one. 


ís  a  very  unsafe 


To  make  the  view  I  suggest  clear,  I  shall  analyze  the 
phrase,  1r-  có\\\  TJia  t>o  jr>ÁT>u  íjat»,  in  accordance  with  my 
theory.  TMa  I  consider  the  nominative  of  the  sentence, 
and  the  grammatical  subject  ;  t>o  5r\ÁT>uj<YÓ  is  an  exten- 
sion  of  the  subject,  and  is  an  adjective  locution  qualifying 
T)ia  ;  cóir»  is,  of  course,  the  predicate.  Logically,  T)1  a-t>o- 
jnÁ'óugAt)  is  the  subject ;  and  the  three  words  must  be 
taken  together  to  complete  the  idea  of  the  subject. 

The  contrary  view  makes  tue  prepositional  phrase,  t>o 
j^Á'óuJA'ó,  the  grammatical  subject  and  the  nominative 
of  the  sentence,  and  T)ia  an  exten<-ion  of  the  subject.  As 
in  my  view,  the  three  words,  'OiA-'oo-g'pÁóugA'ó,  taken 
together  are,  of  course,  the  logical  subjecr,  but  their  relation 
to  each  other  is  differentb/  considered. 

My  objections  to  this  method  of  tieatment  for  gram- 
matical  reasons,  and  without  reference  to  usage,  are  as 
follows  : — 

(a)  The  infin.  is  a  substantive,  and  cannot  normally 
take  an  accus. 

(b)  The  infin.  is  not  a  mood  or  part  of  the  verb  : 
1°,  because  it  is  commonly  used  in  a  far  wider  sense  ; 
2°,  because  it  has  110  fixed  form.  Windisch  gives  at 
least  16  ways  in  which  infinitives  are  formed,  and 
his  list  is  certainly  not  exhaustive.  It  is  nothing  to 
show  that  certain  forms  prevail,  as  A-ó,-u§.yó,-4c,- 
Áil,-ú,-c,-m,  &c.  The  same  may  be  said  of  verb- 
snbstantives  in  most  languages,  as  tia,-tio,  -tus,-men- 
tum,-men,  &c,  in  Latin  ;  whereas ihe  infinitive  mood 
is  confined  to  a  few  foims  or  a  single  form,  and  is 
indeclinable.  In  Irish,  "infinitives"  are  declined, 
and  forms  without  any  distinctive  endings  are  abun- 
dant. 

(c)  There  is  no  visible  reason  why  a  substantive 
under  the  government  of  a  preposition  (t>o)  should  be 


capable  of  a  regimen  of  which  otherwise  it  is  never 
capable. 

(d)  In  all  other  contexts,  the  aceusative  does  not 
precede,  but  follows  its  governing  verb. 

(e)  If  jnÁóu §<yó  be  tlie  grammatical  nominativc, 
\\\z  prep.  ■oo  is  altogether  meíininglessand  redundant. 

The  view  that  I  suggest  obviates  every  one  of  tlic-e 
objections,  of  which  anyone  must  raise  a  grammatical 
difficulty,  and  all  taken  together  must  form  a  very  strong 
argument.  I  believe  the  contrary  view  to  be  oue  to  a 
false  analogy  with  constructions  in  other  languages  ;  false, 
because  the  idioms  and  the  parts  of  speech  employed  are 
quite  dissimiiar,  and  because  incomplete  ;  for  complete- 
ness  is  eveiything  in  an  analogy. 

To  my  view  it  may  be  objected  that  T)1A  is  naturally 
the  object  of  the  action  implied  by  jtaáóu  ja-ó.  That  is 
so,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  T)1A  should  be  accusative. 
In  regard  to  the  passive  voice,  [as  jrvÁ-óuijceAr»  T)1A  = 
"God  is  loved,"]  the  same  might  be  said  ;  T)ia  is  the  re- 
cipient  of  the  action  impiied  by  gnÁ-óin  jceAf»,  and  is  yet 
nominative.  So  in  the  English,  "  kettles  to  mend,"  and 
in  the  Latin,  'causá  Dei  amandi,'  the  substantives  that 
represent  the  recipients  of  the  action  of  the  verbs  are  not 
therefore  govemed  by  the  verbs. 

I  will  meet  another  objection,  namely,  that  in  the  sen- 
tence  quoted,  the  logical  subject  is  not  T)ia,  but  T)1A  t>o 
5|\áthi Jat),  and  that  accoidingly  T)ia  is  not  properly  the 
nominative.  "  Every  schoolboy  "  knows  how  to  dis- 
tinguish  betweeri  the  nominative  of  a  sentence  and  the 
log  cal  subject,  and  almost  every  sentence  in  which  the 
subject  is  not  a  single  unqualified  term  exemplifies  the 
di.-.tinction.  Take  the  sentence,  "The  man  who  hesitates 
is  lost ;  "  where  '"  man  "  is  tlie  nominative,  but  "  the  man 
who  hesitates  "  is  the  subject. 

But  this  conslruction  in  Lish  is  not  confined  to  such 
phrases  as  Oia  -0-0  5r\ÁT>uJAT>,  where  the  subslantive  might 
seem  to  be  governed  by  the  infin.  It  is  also  found  where 
the  relation  between  substantive  and  infin.  corresponds  to 
the  relation  between  nom.  and  verb,  as  in  biix>  iíiaic  L10111 
cú  00  beic  50  niAic,  "  I  should  like  you  to  be  well." 
How  is  cú  here  to  be  parsed?  The  received  way — I  sup- 
pose  I  may  call  it  so — would  be  to  consider  cú  as  accu- 
sative  before  the  infin.  00  beic.  This  is,  to  my  thinhing, 
borrowed  from  Latin  and  Greek,as  the  parsing  of  X)ia  00 
jr>Á'ouJAt>  was  borrowed  from  English.  As  in  the  former 
instance,  I  would  parse  cú  as  iioni.  to  bux»,  just  as  if  the 
sentence  broke  off  after  cú. 

It  may  here  be  noted  that  the  rule  commonly  laid  down 
for  these  constructions — that  "  a  substantive  cannotstand 
as  subject  to  a  transitive  infin.,  unless  the  infin.  is  followed 
by  a  dependent  genitive,  or  preceded  by  a  pronominal 
object " — is  not  borne  out  by  usnge.  Take  the  phrase 
given  by  Zeuss,  '  is  bés  leó-som  in  daim  do  thuarcain,' 
where  the  substantive  '  daim  '  stands  in  nominative  rela- 
tion  to  the  undoubtedly  "  transitive  "  infin.  '  thuarcain,' 
without  pronoun  before  or  genitive  after  the  infin.  The 
rule  given  would  bring  us  to  the  absurdity  of  regarding 
'  daim '  as  in  accusaiive  relation  to  '  thuarcain/  "  it  is 
customary  with  them  to  thresh  the  oxen  !  "  The  amount 
of  truth  contained  in  the  rule  is  simply  this,  that  it  is  rare 
to  find  a  transitive  verb  without  an  object  expressed. 

I  cannot  escape  tlie  conclusion  that,  as  I  have  suggested, 
the  received  method  of  treating  these  idioms  hasoriginated 
in  an  analogy — an  incomplete  and  mistaken  analogy — 
with  the  idioms  of  other  languages.  It  may  be  assumed 
tliat  every  writer  011  \x'\^h  grammar  has  approached  the 
subject,  having  previously  piimed  himself  with  the  prin- 
ciples  of  Latin  or  English  grammar.  Hence,  naturally 
At>ubAii\c  \é  pÁT>mii5  t>o  ceAcc  has  suggested  'dixit 
Patiicium  venisse, '  and  the  t>o  of  ■oo  ceAcc  has  raised  a 
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re.idv  reminiscence  of  the  '  to  '  of  '  to  come.'  So  incom- 
plete  is  the  Latin  analogy,  that  in  the  case  of  a  "  tran- 
sitive  "  infin.,  as  AtmbAinc  fé  pÁonui^  130  hiA]\bAt>,  the 
Latin  rendering  must  chan^e  from  the  active  to  the  passive 
infin.,  '  dixit  Patricium  necatum  esse.'  Here  arises  acrux  : 
if  mAfbA'ó,  ^fÁ-óugA-ó,  &c,  are  to  be  regarded  as  moods 
of  veibs,  to  which  voice  do  they  belong?  I  pass  to  the 
English  analogy,  which  is  still  less  satisfactory.  In  Eng- 
lish,  as  in  Latin,  the  infin.  has  a  very  limited  play  as  a 
substantive — it  can  stand  as  subject  or  object  of  a  verb. 
But,  unhke  the  Irish  infin.,  it  is  indeclinable.  hasno  plural, 
does  not  take  the  article,  governs  the  same  case  as  its 
verb,  is  never  qualified  by  a  possessive  adjective  or  a  geni- 
tive,  is  never  used  out  of  the  signification  of  its  verb. 
Further,  unless  the  English  infin.  is  dependent,  it  must  be 
preceded  by  its  preposition  ;  whereas  the  Irish  infin., 
unless  it  is  dependent,  cannot  be  preceded  by  its  preposi- 
tion.  We  cannot  say  in  Irish  but>  iíiaic  L10111  t>o  •óuL,  I 
should  like  to  go  ;    we  must  say,  but>   ih^ié   Liom   •ouL, 

The  ohject  of  the  English  infin.  behaves  towards  it 
exactly  as  it  behaves  towards  the  verb  finite.  The  object 
in  Irish  changes  its  reiation  to  its  verb,  when,  as  com- 
monly  supposed,  the  verb,  from  finite  becomes  infinite. 
If  the  object  retains  its  position  after  the  verb,  it  changes 
its  case.  If,  as  supposed,  it  retains  its  case,  it  changes 
its  position.  More  might  be  said,  but  enough  has  been 
said  to  show  that  there  is  no  real  analogy  between  the  Irish 
and  the  English  and  Latin  idioms. 

Zeuss  [Gramm.  Celt.,  pp.  483,  923,  ed.  Ebel,  1871]  per- 
ceived  the  seeming  Latin  and  English  analogies  spoken  of ; 
but  he  safeguarded  himself  with  a  '  prope  '  and  a  '  tan- 
quam.'  Windisch  appears  to  take,  regarding  the  earlier 
siages  of  the  language,  the  view  for  which  I  contend  [see 
his  remarhson  the  infin.,  MacSwinev's  translation,/.  116]. 
All  writers  on  modern  Irish  grammar,  that  I  know  of,  are 
either  doubtful,  or  take  the  view  against  which  I  contend. 

111  ac  Léi  511111. 

(The  second  part  of  this  important  paper  will  appearin 
the  next  number  of  the  Joumal. — Editor.) 
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Ceut>  fLÁn  00  tlAorh  pÁt>]\Ai5,  Árvo-ApfcoL  114  p"ot>Ld; 

'Sé  CU5  t>  Áf,t>-cíf.  •óúccuif  An  fLÁin-c]\eit>eArh  fion  ; 
Ceuo  moLdt)  t>o'n  C]\eut>uróe  tio  ihúin  t>úmn  &r\  reohAt) 

A  -óéAiiAr  -oínn  t>Aome  50  fífmneAc  f  ao]\. 
Lé   c[\umii-ceut>cAib   bLiAt>Am,    1    rrm^c'  'r   1    troeof- 
bpAom, 

t)o  bí  ré  'nÁf,  bfA]\f.At>,   'ha  upfAm  50  mbf.15, 
CUAit)  cÁc  eiLe  A1]\  rÁn,  acc  pÁt>]\4i5  AiiiÁm — 

Oo  bi  A^Amn  a  LóéfAnn  1  n-Ati]\ó  '^uf  ceo  ; 
1  n^eAL-tjLóinib  ah  5-cf.eroim-ni  C15  leo  t>uL  f  aoi — 

CÁ  A]\  n^Lóip  ir  reÁ]\n  ^5^11111,  mtiiu  mAf,  f  ao  ó, 
-Ajjur  com5eócniuit)C|\eit)eAih  'r  lÁ  pÁon^i^  a  coit>c.' 

II. 
tli'L  nAoih  Ain  bic  eilé,  '^cúipc  LonnpAignA  BpLAice^f, 

1f  t)íLfe  11Á  é  t)o  cífi  ÁLumn  a  5f>4t>', 
5ur  An  c-oiLeÁn  t>'4)\  cui]\e4t>  ó  "Oia  'n  A  iriAiéeAf, 

C15  Leif  a  LÁ  cAiceAih  50  mbpót»  'r  50  mbLÁc. 
<Mr\  11eArh  fuAf  1  n^Lóif,,  50  fíof,  t>'a  rcóri, 

Com^eócAit)  fé  'n  c-éi5cr\eit>eArh  'bfAt),  'bf  At>  ó  11-A 
cnó, 


ei5Cfeit>eAih  ha  mbfeu^,  ir  ineAf a  11Á  '11  c-eu^, 
O  !  fé  t)ibf\eAf  é  bf4t>  ó  Éf.415  51 L  Áf\  5-cuAn,' 

tTlApá  nAcfACAnnhe  t)o  f-UAi^  féfAt)  ó  ; 

'5uf    nuAif,    r.Ac   mbéró    C4icpéim    nA   bféí^e   beo 
buAn, 

béró  eif,e  póf  'consbÁiLLAe  pÁof,4i5  50  t>eo. 

III. 

111  A]\  fm,  mAifeAtj,  ceurvo  if  cóifóúmn  a  t>é4n4t> 
Lé  cf.ucujjAt)  Af,  1101'Lfe  t>ó,  'f  cumAnn   Af,  5-cLiAb? 

Oo  b'feÁff,  Lmn  An  m4i]\ci]\e4cc  fém   50  n-iLpL4n4t>, 
11ÁcAf,r\Am5  of.c  nÁipe,  Af.  n-<lcAi]\  'f  Af.  flAOim  ! 

Acz  ^LAcp Ait>  f  é  'n  ^eALL,  •oobetfmiro  5A11  peALL, 
50  bfoiLLfeóc'muit>  foiLéif>   m   A]\    mbeACAió    5411 

rsié 

<\n  5fiAn-foLuf  fiof,  CU5  fét)úmn  t>o  f iof  ; 

SeAt) !    pÁt>]\Ai5  iia  m-bAcuLL,  t>o  t>'  óuro-fe  ní'L  Ann 
<\on  LeAnb  11  ac  LócfAim  t)o  5fÁf  m  a  fLig' ; 

Oi]\  if  n\t>  tiA  fi]\-ei]\eAnnAi5 — if  iAt)-fAn  AihÁm, 
'tll-bíonn  a    5-c]\oit>e   ]-ah  áic  ceA]\c  1  LÁ   pAtifAi^  a 

coit>c'.  S.   111.   O'U. 

A  coróée  =  coróce. 

Com^eócAt)  =  con^bócAt). 


o<\ii  00  mtnue. 

S.  p.  0'Cmnéroi5  ]\o  caii. 
I. 
AbAHi]\i05Ain  11A  1140111  'f  11  a  n-Am^eAL 

■f-AOi  t>'  comifc  mt>m  'f  50  b]\Ác 
Cui]\mi  mo  c]\oit>e  A'f  ni'AHAm  ; 

A  L)Aiii]\io5Am  iia  ii5]\Áf  'f  An  5]\Át>A  ! 
II. 
A  bAmfiojjAm,  a  niÁCAif  nA  bfLAiéeAf  ! 
A  bAif,]\io5Ain,  a  fompLA  nA  n-015  ! 
Oo  coimi]\c,  a  bAin]\i05Ain  tii  n-ApfCoL, 
lA]\f,f  At)  A'f  5urófeAt)  Lém'  Ló. 

III. 

•A  bAnirviojjAin  t>eA5-Ai5neÁc,  tjeAJj-miAnnAC  ! 

A  bAnipiogAm,  t>eA5fompLA  «a  m-béic  ! 
A  bAinr\io5Am  t)eA5-LAbA]\cAc,  t)eA5comAi]\LeAc  ! 

A  bAmruogAin  T)eA5C)\oit>eAc,  t>eA5-5né'c  ! 
IV. 
50  h-utiiAL,  50  h-ómófAc,  a  hiAi5t>eAn, 

SeAt>  fLeAccuignn  mé  fém  óf  t>ocothAi]\  ; 
-A5  5uróe  •o'eA'OAfguróe  Lé  1110  CigeAptiA, 

O  f  A§  -0*111  50  f  1ALlÍ1A]\  A  cobAif. 
V. 
•Anoif,  a  nAOth-niAiJ'oeAn  nA  mAi5"oeAn, 

CAbAif  éifceAcc  •oom'  jjuróe,  Accumsígiin  ; 
Oeun  fic  eroi]\inife  A'f  1ofA, 
5rónACfiu  mé,  a  O15,  At>mui 51111. 

[We  strain  a  point  in  order  to  admit  the  above  beautiful 
poem,  reminding  one  of  the  religious  odes  of  the  0'Dalys. 
It  is  the  composition  of  an  evidently  giíted  Gaelic  poet, 
from  whom  much  may  be  expected.  We  take  it  írom  the 
Clonmcl  Nationalist,  a  truly  patriotic  paper,  and  one  of 
the  few  which  do  not  close  their  eyes  to  their  obligations 
towards  the  National  language.] 
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4ti  •o-ueans^  ni<\ii  &  l<\b<Miú4n  í. 

(\,é  pÁ-opAig  0't,A0JAi]\e.) 

I. 

-AnnrAn  mbin  reo  t>e'n  Í]urteAbA]i  ir  miAn 
tiom  beA^Án  *oe'n  ceAtijjA  itu]i  acá  ri  Ia- 
bA]\CA  rór  1  m  béA]\A  t>o  ctiji  ríor.  Cun 
pAn  (cum  rm)  a  •óéAnAih,  c|ieit>im  nÁ  ruit 
rtije  níor  reÁ]\]i  nÁ  bt^r  beAt^  t>e  cAmc 
rgeutui-óe  fuAi|ic  *oo  cu]\  or  bú]\  ^cómAiji, 
•oí]\eAc  niA]i  a  tei^  r é  Ap  a  beut  bmn  é. 

niíceÁt  ÚATÓ5  Ó15  (0'1l1u]\cAt>A)  b'  Ainm 
■oo'n  reA]A  Ain  a  bruit  mé  a^  tAbAi]\c  :  reA]i 
ípiot  bA  é,  acc  fAoit  ré  rém  nÁ]\  iíiai]\ 
]\iAm  t>ume  níor  c]\éme  nÁ  é;  t>enhnijim 
■óib,  a  téijceoi]\it>e,  nÁ|\  tAbAi|\  yé  pomn 
•oe'11  p]\mne  50  tÁ  a  bÁir,  ]\ut>  a  CAirbeÁn- 
y<\T)  50  rottup  ah nr ah  p^eul  ro. 

t)í  comnuit>e  lilícít  te  h-Air  tÍlior^Air, 
Agur  "oo  ]\eub  pe  cuit>  t)e  bun  au  cnuic  ai}\ 
cuniA50]\Aib  reu]\  bó  nú  a  -óó  Ai^e.  *Oo 
•óeAjibuig  ré  rém  50  nnnic  ^up  t>ém  ré  nA 
pÁi]\ceAmiA  corii  méic  50  brÁj'pAc  p]\Ácuit>e 
mnncA  ^An  iat>  a  cu]\  m  ao'  co]\.  *0'piA]i- 
puig  "oume  émig  t>e,  uai]\,  cionnur  bí  iia 
p]\Ácui-óe  nuAx>A.  " 'lleorA-o  rAti  t>uic,"  A]ir 
e-pAn,  "  bior  Ain'  f  int>e  Annr  An  cp A]i*  Airoe 
té  h-Air  ceAnn  (cmn)  t>e  piA  h-iomAi]\it>ib, 
A^ur  cuAtA-ó  (cuAtAp)  aii  ceot  ir  bmne  "00 
ÓAp  Ab]iÁnui-óe  ]iiaiíi.  Lé  ceAr  iia  g^iéme, 
ip  AiiitA  bí  nA  cnApÁm  a'  q\oit),  'r  a'  cAmc 
'r  a'  ^teo  mA]i  reo  :— 

"  "Op.no  AtriAc  opá  !  tno  cÁf,  mo  cum<i ! 
t>pno  <Mnac  a'r  ná  bí  am'  bp15.ro  !" 

Soi]\  tiom  50  "oci  A11  C15  A15  iA]\|\Ait)  ]\Áine 
ASuf  f51A^°5-  1l1  1,A1t>  Ar>  1»Án  pA' t>cAtAm 
1  5-ceA]\c  A5A111,  nuAi]\  peo  Aníor  5AÓ  aoh 
cnA]XAi]\e  coih  mó]i  te  t>o  ceAnn.  CuAt>Ar 
a  bAite  50  pei5itéA]icA,f — ní  bnippeAc  ub 
t>]\eoitín  yé  1110  corA — t>o  m  jeAp  mo  p)\Á- 
cuibe,  Agup  t)o  cui]\eAr  aij\  aii  -oceme  iAt). 
*Oo  f uit>eAf  Ai]i  aii  puit>ipcín  A^ur  t>o  t>eA]\- 
gAp    mo    píopA.     tlí    ]\Aib    peAÓ    50  teic 


CAi]\^ce  Aj^Am   nuAip   reo    íia  p]iÁcuit>e  a^ 

piUCAt).       ÚÓ^Ap    1At>    A1]\  1110  pÓ5)\Áp,*    A^Up 

1  5-C101111  CAiiiAitt  t>o  cui]\eA^  Ain  An  mbó]it) 
iAt) !  tTlotAt)  50  t)eo  te  *Oia  cui]i  cujahi 
iAt> ;  b'iAt>  An  biAt>  b^ieÁg  ;  nío]\  iceAp-pA  a 
teicéit)it>e  ]iiaiii,  pé  m  Cijimn  éf  A^ur  ní 
íoprAt)  50  tÁ  nA  teAc,  teip.  11  i  h-é  rm 
pém,  ac  bíot>A]\  a^    5Ái|\it>e  tioin,  ^An  por 

ACA  50  ]1AbAp  AÍ]1  CÍ  UA  CÚltpiActA  "OO  ttHJe 
0|1]\A." 

I1ai]\  eite  t)'éip  ceAÓc  ó  SApAHA  t>ó, 
t)'piA]\rui5  peAji  ruA]\AÓ  t>e  a  brA^pAC  pé 
pém  Aon  int)  te  "oéAnAih  Ann.  *0'peuc 
niíceÁt  A1]\  ó  muttAÓ  CAtAih.í  bí  An  peA]i 
eite  pé'n  aih  ceut>iiA  te  h-Air  nA  ceme  t>Á 
cei^eAt)  rém,  cu\  50  ]\Aib  An  £]UAn  A5 
^ottAt)    11  a    5-c]\Atm    te  ceAp.     T)o   ]b]iioc 

CUlt  pA'  C]"]\Ó111    é,  AC  CUgAt)    bAp    t)Ó    A     CU1]1 

t>ei]\e  te  n-A  pjuocAt).  "  -dn  -oiAbAt,"  A]\pA 
tníceÁt,  t)A  mbeit>eAÓ  ÍAir  a^ac,  c}ieit>im  50 
5-coimeÁt)rÁ  ua  cuiteAiiiiA  ó  pnA  hAniAnnA 
bA^úm    a  bionn   Ai]i  cj\ocAt>  1  "oa^cab  nA 

SApAIIAC." 

*  At  my  ease. 

t  At  any  rate,  pé  aca  in  West  Connaught. 

J  3°  often  omitted,  ó  óub  oub,  from  dark  till  dark. 

loniRútii  tiMete  *ótíin. 

(Continued.) 
II. 

§  26.  Aw  CAn  t>o  ctipeAt)A]i  (25)  nA  h-ubtA 
pm  o]\]ia,  7  bAthóji  a  n-oc]\Ap  7  a  t)-CA]\c,  7 
aii  caii  t)o  bit>eAt>A]\  a  m-beutA  7  a  rjiónA 
tÁn  t)o  b]\euncA]'  11  a  hia]\a,  t>o  cit>it>  mir 
11Á]1  bAihó]i,  7  t>ún  mnci,  7  bAttA  geAt  Á]\t) 
'iia  cimceAtt  rm  AiiiAit  A'p  t>Á  mbA  Ar  Aot 
t>ói  jce  t>o  ]\ijneAt>  é,  nó  AiiiAit  a'p  t>Á  mbA 
Aon  ctoc  cAitce  é.  1Tló]i  a  Ái]\t>e  ó'n  mui]i 
— beA^  nAÓ  ]iÁmi5  pé  neutcA  nnhe.  V°r" 
^Aitce  t>o  bí  aii  t>ún.  Ui^ce  pneACCAihtA 
gtéjeAtA  'iia  cnnceAtt.  111  A]i  t)0  cuAt>A]\ 
i]xeAC  mpAti  ceAC  bA  riió  tn'ob,  ní  pACAt)A]i 
Aen-neAÓ  Ann  acc  cac  beA^  t>o  bí  a]\  ujitÁji 
A11   aje,    a^    ctuicce  (26)   A|1   ha  ceic]\e  h- 


S1A]\  annpn. 


t  Inhigh  spirits. 


(25)  111e<\lLúOkOAri. 


(56)  1imr\c. 
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uAicmb  cLoice  x)o  bí  aiiii.  ÚéibeAX)  yé 
•oo  Lénn  ó  ceAnn  50  céiLe  biob.  *0'yeuc  yé 
Lé  yeAL  beA^  A]\  ha  yeA]\Aib,  7  nio]\  ]'cax) 
é  xi'Á  cLuicce. 
§  27.  ConnACAX)A]\  c]\í  yyeACA  A]\  ^aLLa 
ah  tij,e,  ó  uyrAin  50  1i-u]\yAin  iriAgcuAinc. 
S]\eAC  Ann,A]i    x)cúy,    X)o  b]\eAcm\]'Aib  ói]\  7 

A1|\<51X),  7  A  g-COpA  m]"An   lll-bALLA  J    7   ]']\eAC 

"oo  iiiuin-co]icAib  ói]\  7  aiji^ixj — 111  a]\  yonnyA 
■OAibce  (-OAbAi^e)  ^ac  muui-co]\c  bíob.  •ún 
cyeAy  rjieAC,  xdo  cLoixuinb  mó]\A,  7  iomx)Ui]\n 
ói]\  7  Ai]\gi"o  o]\]\a.  T)o  bix>eAt)A]\  LeAb- 
caca  aii  cije  lÁn  T10  coiLccib  geAÍA  7 
•o'eux)ACAib  lonn]\ACA.  "Oaiíi  b]\uij;ce,  nn\]\ 
An  jjceuxuiA,  7  cmne  (27)  a]\  uyLÁ]\  aii  ci^e  ; 
7  l'oici^  mó]iA  7  x)eij-teAnn  mei^^eAriiAiL 
ionncA.  "  -ún  oumne  t)o  rÁ^bAxb  yo  ?"  A]\ 
lllAeL'Óúin  Leiy  aii  c-cac.  'O'veuc  ah  cac 
ai]\  50  1i-obAim,  7  X)o  JAb  a^  cLuicce  A]\íy. 
§  28.  *Oo  cui^  11U\eL  "Óúni  Annrin  gu]\ 
bA  bóib  X)o  vÁgbAxb  aii  pjionm  :  X)o  p]\omne- 
ax)A]\  Annrm,  7  x)'óLax)a]\,  7  x)o  cox)Lax)A]\. 
X)o  cui]\eAX)A]\  yini;LeAC  aii  Le<Miiu\  mpiA 
])0CAiX)ib,  7  vui^LeAÓ  ah  bix)  1  x)CAiycix).     <<\n 

CA11        X)0      ]'A0lLeAX)A]\      UllCeACC,        AX)ubA1]\C 

cyeAy  coiíiaLca  111  AeLe  *0 ú m  :  "  <dn  x)ciub]\AX) 
Liom  muinco]\c  xu'ob  ro  V  "11Á  CAbAi]\!" 
A]\  1lK\eL  "Óúui,  "  ni  ^aii  coniieux)  acá  aii 
ceAÓ."  Uug  yé  Leiy  ceAnn  aca,  a]\  a 
yon  pn,  50  LÁ]\  iu\  LeA]'A  ;  x)o  ciiaix)  aii  cac 
'ha  x)iaix)  7  X)o  Lénn  c]\íx)  ah'iaiL  fAitio 
cemnabe,  xdo  "óóij    é   go  ]\Aib  ré  'ha  Luaic- 

]\eAX),  7     X)0     CUA1X)      A1l     AAir     50     ]\Alb     A]\  A 

UAicne  A]\í]\     "Oo  bpeug  HlAeL'Óúin,  Lé  h-a 

b]\1AC]\Alb,  All  CAC,  7  X)0  CU1]\  A1l  muni-co]\c 
'HA  1011AX)    A]\     Alf,  7     X)0  JLaH    A1l    LuA1C]\eAX) 

•oo  Lá]\  11  a  LeArA,  7  x)o  caic  aj\  ciuiin\iy  ha 
nn\]\A  é.     T)o   c]\iaLLax)A]\  Aimpn  m  a  5-cu- 

]\AC,  AJ     111oLaX)  7  A^  aLcUJAX)  A1l    Ulj;eA]\11A. 

§  29.  111aix)ih  50  m oc  aii  q\eAy  LAe  '11  a 
•óiaix)  pn,  x)o  cixbix)inip  eiLe,  7  rcon'nfA  uiíia 
ca]\  a  LÁ]\,  xdo  ]\omn  ah  imr  'ha  x)Á  Leic ; 
7  x)o  cix)ix)  c]\eux)A  mó]\A  xdo  ÓAO]\ÓAib  mnci, 
ioxboii,    c]\eux)   oub  aii     CAob  1  bvor    x)o'n 


(2?)  C&ob  ].-eolA. 


rconnfA,    7  cjieux)  bÁn    ah    CAob  caLL  x)e. 

c\^U]'  C01111ACAX)A]\    VeA]\  111Ó]\     A£    X^eALu^AX) 

iia  g-cAojiAc  ó  céiLe.  11uai]\  x>o  ÓAiceAxb  yé 
cao]\a  bÁn  ca]\  aii  rconnrA  ahaLL  511]'  ha 
CAO]\ÓAib  X)ubA,  X)0  bixbeAX)  p'  xmb  A]\  ah 
111-bALL  (28) :  nuAi]\  00  cui]\eAX)  ré  caojia 
xbub  ca]\  aii  ]xonn]'A  Anonn,  xdo  bixbeAX)  rí 
bÁn  A]\  A11  111-bALL.  "Oo  buAiL]'CAnn]\AX)  iax), 
a]\  feicpn  ah  neic  pn  xbóib.  "  So  ah  11  ix)  ir 
yeÁ]\]\  x)umn,"  A]\  111  AeL  'Óúin,  "cAicimij' 
x)Á  j'Laic  i]'ceAC  ni]--An  mi]\  111Á  Acjiuigix) 
x)ac,  AC]\ócmuix)-ne  X)Á  X)cé1X)1ll1],  miici." 
-dnn]-in  x)o  ÓAiceAX)A]\  ]^Lac  xnib  a]\  aii  cAoib 

1  ]\AbAX)A]\  11A  CAO]\CA  bÁHA,    7    X)0  bí  ]i     bÁn 

a]\  aii    iiiL)aLL.  ^Xnnpn  x>o  ÓAiceAX)A]\    ]*Lac 

LoHICA,  ^e^L,  A]\  A11  CAOlb  1  ]\AbAX)A]\  11A 
CAO|\CA  nubA,  7  X)0  bí  p'  X)llb  A]\  A11  nibALL. 
"  11i  reAC]\Án  ah  y]\oiin\x)  ]'in,"  a]\  111  AeL 
'Óúin,"  nÁ  céixbnu]'  in]v\n  imr  ;  50  x)eA]\bcA, 
nio]\b  |'eÁ]i]\  Á]\  nx)AC  yém  ionÁ  X)ac  iia 
]-Lac."  "Oa  cuax)a]\  ai\  5-cúL  ó'n  imy  Lé 
ca^La  iiiói]\. 

§  30.  v\ti  cyeAy  La  'ha  x)iaix)  ym  tj'Aijuj- 
eAX)A]\  imy  n'ió]\  LeACAn  eiLe,  7  c]\eux)  x)o 
mucAib  ÁLumne  mnci.  1llA]\bAix)  b^nb  beAg 
x)iob.  ■dnii],ni  nío]\  yeux)AX)A]\  A  b]\eic  Leo 
o'Á  b]\uic,  50  ocÁn^AOA]!  tnLeiiA  cimceALL  : 
x)o  b]\uiceAX)A]\  ^nnpn  7  cu^aoaji  Leo  iycev\c 
'm\  5-cu]\ac  é.  'Oo  cix)ix)  Anii]^!!  yLiAb  mó]\ 
ni]v\ii  1111]',  7  x)o  yAoiLeAX)A]\  ceAcc  x)'yeicym 
in\  1i-mye  <\y.  111a]\  00  cuAit)  *Oni]\Án  yiLe, 
7  5eA]\mÁn,  A5  c]\n\LL  o]\  aii  ]'LiAb,  yuA]\A- 
X)A]\  AbÁmn  LeACAn,  nÁ]\  La  x)0iin\in,  ]\ómpA. 
*Oo  com  5eA]\mÁn  coy  A^Ae  m]'Aii  AbAinn  7 
x)o  x^ó^AX)  A]\  aii  mbALL  i,  111  A]\  x)o  Lo]'cyAX) 
ceme  i,  7  ni  x)eAÓAX)A]\  nioy  ]'ia.  Coiuiaca- 
X)A]\  Aiin]'in,  CAob  caLL  X)o'n  AbAmn,  xjaiíia 
mó]\A  iiiaoLa  'ha  Lvu^e,  7  yeA]\  mó]\  íia 
fuixbe  in\  5-coiiiAi]\.(29)  "Oo  buAiL  5eA]\nn\n 
]'LeA^  Lé  ]'^iac  50  ^^Ann^iuijeAX)  iia  tiaiíia. 
"  Cax)  yÁ  ]'5Ann]\Aiji]\  iia  Laoij  bAOCA  ?' 
A]\y  aii  C-A0JAi]\e  iiióp  ]'ni.  "  CÁ  1i-Áic  1 
byuiL  niÁic]\e  iia  Laoj  ]'o  ?"  A]\  5eA1u11^n- 
"•<\cáix)  cAob    caLL    Wn     ]'LiAb  úx)."     *Oo 


(-8)  A^Aii  coi]\c,  5<\n  tiioili. 


(=')  b1lfOCA1]\. 
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cuaoaji  50  o-ci  n  a  5-cAouiiceACAib  (30),  7 
mniyio  iu\  yceulA  óóib.  XVnncijeAOA]!  teo 
Annpn. 

§    31.    11ÍO]t  C1A11    'tlA  Ó1A1Ó  pn    50  byi1A]\A- 

oa]\  miy,  7  muiteAtm  mó]i  gpÁnoA  mnci,  7 
muitneoip  ^teoÓAC,  xmÁnoA,  ^Ajib  Ann. 
pA]tyuii;io  oe,  "  cu\  aii  muiteAtin  é  yo  V 
"CuniA  ym,"  A]i  yé,  "  aii  ni"ó  iiac  yioy  oib, 
ní  AicneóccAoi."  "11Á  h-AbAi]\  pn  !"  A]t 
yiAO-yAn.  "  LeAc  A]\bAi]t  bii]\  ocípe,"  a]\  yé, 
"iy  Aimyo  meitceA]i  é.  j^ac  1110  iiu\oibceA]t, 
ni]'Aii  muiteAiin  yo  nieitceAjt  é." 

§  32.  Leiy  pn,  00  cibio  ha  Ii-uaLaij 
C]\onu\  <\y  Ái]teAn'i,  A]\  eocAib  7  A]\  ÓAOinib 
Ag  ouL  cum  aii  liiuiLinn  7  uaió  A]\íy  ;  acc 
aii  meuo  00  bei]tcí  uaio,  iy  ]'W]i   00  bei]tcí. 

X)'yiA]iyUlÍ;eAOA]t  ACUA1]1,    "  CAO  ir  Allllll  oon 

liunteAnn  ro  ?"  "tlltnLeAnn  Inbhir  tre- 
ceanann"  aji  ah  muitneoi]\.  *Oo  j;eÁ]t]tAOA]t 
coiíia]\ca  c]\oice  C]\io]x  o]\]\A  vém  Atmyin,  ó 
•00  cuaLaoají  7  00  coiiiiaca'oa]\  iu\  neice  ]~0 
mte.  *Oo  cuaoaji  iyceAÓ  'ha  g-cujtAC  a]\ 
ceiceAT). 

§  33.  11uai]\  00  cuat)a]i  Annpn  ó'n  inir 
úo  aii  muiLmn,  vua]\aoa]\  miy  iiió]i  7  rtuAjc 
mó]\  00  ÓAOimb  ínnci.  X)ub  iao,  ioi]\  co|tp 
7  euoAc  ;  ceann-sndithe  yÁ  11 -a  g-ceAiniAib, 
7  11  í  ycAOAioíy  00  beic  A5  caoi.  X)o  CU1C 
o|\oc-cyAtincu]\  A]\  bume  00  bei]\c  COIÍIaLcA 
lllAete  X)úin  (7  "oo  cui]\  A1]\)  ouL  a]\  aii  miy. 
111a]\  00  cuaió  yeiyeAti  ^uy  ha  OAOinib  00 
bí  aj  caoi  bA  ÓAoniiceAc  teo(31)  'a]\  ah 
inbAtt  é,  7  00  £ao  A5  caoi  teo.  *Oo  ctn- 
]\eAÓ  bei]\c  eite  o'a  cAbAipc  A|i  Aiy,  7  111 
Aicni^eAOA]!  ca]\  iia  OAomib  eite  é,  7  00 
copngeAOAp  (3-j  yém  A5  caoi.  1y  Annpn 
AOubAijic  1llAet  t)úin  :  "  UeibeAÓ  ceAC]\A]\ 
bib,"    a]\   ré,  "  lé  bu]\   n-A]iniAib,  7   cu^aió 

tlb    1U\    yi|t     A]\  élgCAH,  7   11 Á  OeA]\CA1Ó   A]\  A1l 

CAtiiiAin  nÁ  A]\  Ati  Ae]\,7  cui]uó  buj\  n-euoAÓ 
yÁ  bu]\  mbeutAib  7  yÁ  bu]\  y]\óiu\ib,  7  nÁ 
yuJAió  Aeji  iu\  cij\e,  7  ha  có^bAió  bu]\  yúite 
00  buj\  byeA]\Aib  yém."  X)o  ^ugneAó  aiíiLaió 
ym.     X)o   CUA10  An   ceAC]\A]i  7  ]\u£aoa]\  teo 

(30)  CompÁnACAib.  (3I)  00  bí  man  0111116  oíob  péiti. 

(32)  Chnoni<voo>]\. 


aii    bei]ic  eite   a]\  éigeAii.     11uai]\  00  yiAi\- 

yuij;cí  bíob,    c]\euo  00    coihu\caoa]\    inyAn 
ci]\,  Aoei]\ioíy  :  "Hí   ytoy    oumn    50  oeninn 

ACC  JJAC    A     byACAniA]l     Ag     A    ÓéAtlAlÍl   A^   A11 

ojieAm    eite,  00  ]iii;neAnu\]i  yém    aiíiLaio." 
ÚÁngAOA]»  50  tuAcó'11  imy  'ha  óiaió  yin. 

§  34.  U1510,  'iia  óiAió  ym,  50  1i-imy  Áiyo 
111  a  ]iAbAOA]i  ceic]\e  yconnyAióe  00  ]iomn 
'tiA  ceicjie  ]\AtinAib  í.  SconnyA  cn\,  a]\  ocúr  ; 
yconnyA  ai]\^io  Ann]"in  ;  Ati  cyeAy  [connjw 
o'uiitA  ;  7  aii  ceAC]\AniAÓ  ]'cotinyA  00  ^lome. 
1li  m]v\n  5-ceAC]\Aiiu\ó  ]\aihi  ;  bAiti]\ioi;Ain 
iny  aii  ]iAiin  eite  ;  ^aij-ciói^  my  ah  ]\ahh 
eite  ;  nijeAtiA  (33)  iny  aii  ]tAim  eite.  "Oo 
cuaió  mgion  'iia  5-comne  (34),  7  cu^  1 
oci]\  iao,  7  cu^  bu\ó  óóib.  T)o  yAn'i- 
tuijeAOA]\  té  cÁi]'e  é,  7  cu\  b'é  btA]' 
00  La  iiu\ic  té  t^ac  AenneAÓ  00  i;ei- 
beAÓ  yé  A1]\  é.  ^511  ]*  "oo  ]ua]i  yí  u\o  ai- 
]'oiceAC  beA^,  ^u]\  cootAOA]\  oíob  mei^'^e 
c]ií  tÁ  7  cjví  1i-oióceAÓ.  X)o  bí  ah  mjeAH 
Ag^jieA^CAt  oji]\a  a]\  yeAÓ  iu\  h-Aimyi]\e  pn. 
11uai]i  00  búiyij;eAOA]\  aii  C]\eAy  tÁ,  iy  m 
a  g-cujiAC  a]\  iiuii|i  00  bióeAOA]\  :  ní  yACA- 
oa]\  111  aoii  Áic  aii  miy  tu\  aii  ingeAn. 
"0'ioiii]\aoa]\  Ay  'iu\  Ó1A10  ym. 

§  35-  1Pua]\aoaj\  miy  eite  Annym.  nÁ]\ 
bA  iiió]\,  7  oún  11111C1.  X)o]\a]'  un'iAióe  A1]\  7 
ceAti^Ait  (35)  un'iAióe  A]\  An  oo]\Ay.  X)]\oiceAÓ 
^toine  A1]\.  11uai]\  00  céióoíy  ytJAy  aj\  aii 
0]ioiceAO,  00  cuicíoíy  yíoj'  aji  5-cút.  l,eiy 
yin  00  Ó1Ó10  beAii  aiiiac  Ay  aii  oún  7  yoiceAc 
'iia  tÁnii  :  cógbAió  yí  ctÁ]\  ^tome  o'íocca]\ 

A11     O|l01C1O    7     tlOllAIÓ     Atl     ]"01ceAC      A]"     All 

cobA]\  00  bi  y<\'u  0]\oiceAo7  00  cuaio  A]xeAÓ 
myAii  oún  A]ii]\  "  U15  beAn-ci^e  (3C)  00 
1ÍlAetX)úm!"  A]\5eA]iiiu\n.  "X)o1Íl  Aet  X)úin, 
aii  eAÓ  ?  "  A]\  yi]'e;  7  00  ói'mi  ]~i  An,  oo|\Ay 
'iuvoiAió.  ^Xnnym  oobióeAOA]\  AgbiiAtAÓ  11  a 
g-ceAn^At  nn'iAióe,  7  aii  tin  uiiu\ióe  00  bí 
o]i]\A  :  7  aii  yoj;A]\  00  ]\i5tiev\oA]\  iua]\  pn 
bA  ceot  CAicneAn'iAÓ   céio-bmn    é,   00    cui|i 

'HA  5-COotAÓ  1AO  50  1lU\10in    A]\  11-A    bÁ]\AC. 
§  36.    1lUA1]l  OO    ÓL11]'15eAOA]\,  C01111ACAOA]\ 

(33)  ogtfinÁ         (34)  1l-Aincip         (35)  cuib]\e<ic  jLa]-. 
(i6)  cigir- 
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aíi  beAii  ceuoiiA  A5  ceAéc  a]"  ah  "01111  7  a 
pviceAC  'ua  Láuii,  7  LionAró  rÁ'n  ^-cLÁ]i 
ceuoiiA  é.    "  U15  beAn-ojir  00  1Í1  AeL-*Óúm, 

rPAHA,"   A]l  5eA]itnÁii.      "  11  ac  mó]\  aii  cpumi 

ACÁ    AT*A111     A1l1l!"     A]\     p,  7     OO    ÓÚ111    p'    A1l 

oo]iAr   'iia   01A10.       T)'yÁ5Aib    (37)   aii    ceoL 

CeUOIIA  '11 A  5-CO0LAO  A'lÍT*  1AO  50  LÁ  A]l  11 -A 
bÁ]\AC. 

§  ^j.  U]ií  Lá  7  r]ií  h-oióce  óóib  a]\  ah  5- 
cuniA  rm.  óx\  ceAt]\AifiA'ó  Lá,  00  cpALL  ah 
beAn  cuca.  -cVtúmn  50  oeirinn  cÁmi-5  p' 
Ann.  Djiac  ^eAÍ  ui]\]\i.  "pÁmne  ói]i  rÁ  n-A 
robc.  "PoLc  ónÓA  ui]\]n.  *ÓÁ  b^óigín  Ai]\gio 
A]\  a  corAib  geAb-co]\c]\A.  D]\eAcnAr  ai]\^it) 
'iia  b]\AC,  7  b|ieirnióe  ói]\  aihi  ;  7  Léme 
1\ó-euoc]\om  ríooA  Lé  h-a  ^CAÍ-cneóp 
"  VÁiLce  |\óiíiac  !  a  1ÍK\eiL  *Óúm,"  a]\  rí, 
Agur  00  50111  p'  a]\  5AÓ  yeA]\  A]i  Leic  óíob 
'iia  Ainm  01'LeAr  rém.  "  1r  p\OA  ir  eoL  7  ir 
Aicne  bu]\  oceAcc .  Annro,"  A]\  p'.  -^S11]' 
•00   bei]\    ijxeAÓ    iao    1    oceAÓ    mó]\    00    bi 

111    A1Ce    11A    111A]\A    7    CU5    A    5-CU]\AC     1    OCÍ]r 

-c\nnpn  connACAOA]i  inr  aii  C15  nómpA 
LeAbuió  00  1llAeL  *Oúni  rém,  7  LeAbtnó  00 
í-ac  c]\iu]i  o 'Á  n'iumci]\.  *Oo  bei]\  rí  óóib,  m 
Aen  cir,  biAo  co]-AriiAiL  Lé  cÁij-e.  U115  p' 
cuio  00  jac  c]uu]\.  5AC  L>Lai"  bA  11'nAn  Lé 
các,  ir  eAÓ  00  ^eibeAÓ  aij\.  *Oo  niA]\  ri 
1ÍlAeL  *Oúm  1  LeAccAoib.  I/íohaió  p'  a 
roiceAÓ  rÁ'11  5-cLÁn  ceuon  a  7  nommó  óchb — 
LÁn  foicií*  -oo  5AÓ  c]\iu]\  :  t)o  ]ua]\  rí  5AÓ 
c]\ui]\  "oo  ]\éi]\  UAine.  T)'Aicm  ri  ah  caii  La 
Leo]i  Leo,  7  00  fgui]!  p'  o'Á  ]ii,\|i.  "  beAii 
oi]\eAiiniAÓ  00  1ÍlAeL  *Óúm  aii  beAn  ro  !  " 
A]\  5AÓ  yeA]\  t)'Á  n'iuinci]\.  t)o  cuAit)  p' 
Annpn  Lé  h-a  cir  7  Le  h-a  i"oiceAc  uaca. 

§38.  -doubAi]\c  a  iiiumci]\  Le  1ÍK\eL  "Óúm  : 
"  Ax\  LAb]\ócniuro  Leice  o'jreucAm  aii  mbéró 
p  'ha  mnAoi  a^ac?"  "  Ca']\  mi]'oe  óíb," 
Aji  píireAn,  "  LAbAi]\c  Léice  ?  " 

§  39-    ^15   f1   *V    n'A    frÁNAC.       -cVoub]1AOA]1 

Léice  :  aii  mbéiói]\  ao'  iíuiaoi  A5  1ÍlAeL 
*Óúin  ?"  *Oo  cuAit)  p'  o'Á  C15  Annpn,  7  05 
An   n'A   bÁ]\Ac    au    cjiac    ceuoiiA    t>Á    pA]i. 

(37  V^5- 


11uai]\  t)0  bióeAOA]\  a]\  meip^e  7  -pÁcAC, 
At)ei]uo  iia  b]\iAC]\A  ceuonA  Léice.  "1 
mbÁ]\Ac,"  a]\  p',  "  t)o  béA]\cA]\  p^ieAgnA  "óib 
o'Á  cAoib  pn."     X)o  cuató  p'  Annpn  "o'Ácit;. 

7  t)0   COt)LAOA]\-1'An    A]\  A  LeAbCACAlb.    11UA1|\ 

00  *óúip5eAt)AH,ir  111  a  5-cu]\ac  t»o  bióeAt)A]\, 

A]\   CA]1]\A1^  ;    7   1lí     p\CAOA]\    A1l     1111]".     tlÁ     All 

oún,    nÁ   aii    beAii,   nÁ    aii    áic    1    ]\AbAt)A]\, 

Ajlíf. 

§40.  111  A]\  *oo  cua*oa]\  ó'n  Áic  pn,  *oo 
cuaLaoa]!  m  oii\ocuAi*ó  ^Ái]\  iiió]\  7  gLó]^ 
iiia]\  j^AbÁiL  j-aLiii.  <Vn  oióce  pn  7  ah  Lá 
a]\  n-A  bÁ]\AC  50  nóm  *oóib  A15  iohi]\aiíi  t>'- 
i"eucAin  cia  A11  5A1]\  nó  ck\  ah   ^Lóji  pn   *oo 

CUaLaOA]!.       T)0    C1Ó1t)  1111]"  Á]10   ]"LlAbÓA,  LÁn 

t)'eunAib  *oubA  7  "oonnA  7  b]\eACA  A5 
]c*LAot>Ac  7  A"5  La^aijic  "50  h-Á]\*0. 

§41.  TD'iom^iA-OA]!  beAj^Án  ó'n  mir  pn,  "50 
bp.iA]\At)A]\  mi]"  eiLe  nÁ]\  La  mó]\.  C]\omn 
lonrÓA    mnci,    7     ém     lonrÓA     o]\]\a.      <\5lir 

C01111ACAOA]\  'nA  t)1A1Ó   pTl,  p3A]\    111]"  A1l    1111]", 

7  a  -{."oLc  rém  tio  bí  *o'eut>Ac  A1]\.  -dnii]"m 
*o'pA]i]."ui-5eAt)A]\  *óe  cia']\  b'é  pám,  /  cia']i 
óíob  é.  "  *Oo  j."eA]iAib  Ci]\éAiin  ineire,"  A]\ 
]"é  ;  "  t)o  cuAt)Ai"in  oiLici'e  (cu]iAr)  1  5-cui\ac 
beAj^,  7  oo  i"50iLc  mo  cu]iac  pím  iha]\  *oo 
cua"óai-  beA^Án  ó  cíji.  *Oo  cuaoa]"  1  *oci]\ 
A]\í]",  7  *oo  cui]\eA]"  rót>  *o'úi]i  mo  cí]\e  rÁ  mo 
cop\ib  7  oo  có^bA]"  mé  rém  ai]\,  7  *oo 
cuaoa]"  a]\  mui]\.      ^5U]"  t)'|l"Á5  *Oia  aii  róo 

]"111    111]"  A1l   LÁCA1]1  l'O  (38)j  7  CU1]\1t)  *OlA  C]\01J 

5AÓ  bLiA*ÓAin  a]\  a  LeiceAO  a]"  prn  aiiua]"  50 
•o-cí  ro,  7  c]\Aiin  5AÓ  bLiAt>Ain  A5  rÁ]"  Ann." 
"  Ha  h-ém  t>o  ci*ói]\  inrnA  qiAniiAib,"  A]\  yé, 
"AnniAnnA  mo  cLomne  7  mo  iiiumcii\e  ia*o, 
1*0111  rhnÁib  7  reAiiAib,  acá  A5  reiceAiii 
Anni"út>  Lé  LÁ  aii  D]\eiceAiimAii".  "LeAC- 
bAii^eAn  7  5]\enii  éip^,  7  ui]"5e  au  cobAi]\ 
cu^  *OiA*ÓAm  :  C15  pn  cugAm  5AÓ  Lá,"  Ajip?, 
"  c]\é  r)\eAi"CAL  Ain^eAL.  I1m  ci\áciióiia  a]ií]", 
C15  LeAcbAii^eAn  eiLe  7  5Henii  éirg  00  ^ac 
Aen  Í-"eA]\  *oíob  i"ú*o  7  *oo  5AÓ  aoh  rhnAOi. 
I1i1"5e  aii  coLaiji,  niA]\  1]"  Leop  Lé  jac 
AenneAC." 

(3«)  Áic  ro. 
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§42.  11uai]\  -oo  bit)eAt>Aj\  ha  q\í  li-omce 
AOit>eACCA  ifcij;,  -o'pÁgbAOA]!  ftÁn  7  beAii- 
hacc  Ai^e.  AjjUf  AOubAi]\c  reifeAn  teo. 
S]\eicrit>  (39)  fib  uite  bu]\  t)-cí|t  rém  acc 
Aen  yeA]\  AiiiÁin. 


10111  ulice  <\<\b  c 

ioc 


'Q,       "' &C* 


-d    llettí    bÁn    •o]\uro    tioni     AiiÁtt,    if    cú 

ca]\aio  bÁn  mo  ctéib  ; 
tei^  mo  tÁm'i  aij\  00  b]\Áj;Aio,  nó  ní  riiAi]ipt> 

mé  beo  btiAt)Ain  ; 
^gup  50  pnÁiiirAmnpe  aii   c-Siui]\  Aguf  ah 

c-SionAinn  ^eAt  00  t>iAit) 
Lé  fúit  50  mbérómnpe  1  5-cteAiiinAf  teAc 

tÁ  yAtx\  Y  btiAt)Ain. 

II. 

11í    cpeioeócAinn    ai]\    mo    CApAtt,     aY    11Í 

Ái]imim  mo  f]UAii, 
11  ó  ]'Ai-ób|\eAf  11  a  pÁi]ice  a  n^AbcAji  aiiii  aii 

p<VÓ 

11  ó  a  noeACAró  -oo  bÁm  (bÁtiAib)  iíió]\a  t>o'n 

cuAn  ro  té  btiAbAm 
111 Á  c]\acc    mife    ]uaiíi   aiji  n'inÁib    bAitce 

1Í1AÓ. 

III. 

T)Á  mbA  UomrA  po]\c  Luimmj,  Aguf  bAitce 

Loc  TlÍAC, 
Sa^paha      A^up      Loiroon      Agur      bAitce 

Dt'AC'ctlAC, 

"Oo  1110  llettí  bÁin   a  beu]\pAinnpe  a  teAC 

'$uf  A  foinn 
[111  A]\    fúit   'f    50  bpAJjAum    té   póp<yó    mo 

5]\Á-ó  geAt  'f  1110  liuAn]. 

IV. 

UiubAi]\    mo    beAmiAÓcpA    00   ComiAccA,  a 

cionnúncA  iia  ]'UAi]\ce, 
-dguf  A]\íp  t)0  mo  bAitmcín  [cé]  gu]\  rAt)A 

f1A]\  í   A1l    C]\UAC, 


1li   fiAo   iia  ptúcÁm      00  bí   eAt)]\Ainn    A15 

ftiAb  OÁn-A-oub, 
111  A]\  ']i  aii  c-Si on ai nn  í,eAt  t)o  Ó01  nmj  mé 

a  bí  tÁn  f«Af  50  bpuAÓ. 

[The  above  song,  which  is  very  popular 
in  the  West,  was  written  down  by  Mr. 
Ruaidhri  Dirrane,  Arann  Islands,  who  has 
practically  taught  himselí  to  read  and  write 
his  native  language.] 


CA1I111  DeAS  ciunt)lice  ha  11100. 

(Mr.  J.  H.  Lloyd  sends  the  following  Armagh  version  of 
part  of  this  well-knowu  song.) 

CÁ  caiLíii 1  5-concAe  nA  341  iLiiii' 

A'r  cÁ  CAiLin  1  5-concAe  Cí|\e  eo  JAm, 

A'r  cÁ  CAiLin  beAg  geAL  mr  An  mbAiLe, 

llior  T)eire  11Á  a  bfACAr  50  róiLL. 

1r  bmne  í  nÁ  An  cuac  A1]\  114  c|\AnnAib, 

1r  giLe  i  11Á  neAifiA  (An  caLa  ?)  r/AOi  x>ó, 

A'r  11AÓ  Aoibmn  oo'ii  cé  jeobAX)  Lé  meALLAT) 

CAiLin  ■oeAr  cnúioce  iia  mbó. 


(3»)  cneirrio,  nigrio. 


GAELIC  OF  ANTRIM. 

Our  former  lady  correspondent  has  again  sent   some 
most  interesting  notes  of  local  peculiarities. 

■oÚ4m=T>Am 

nAn=An  (cf.  nún  =  bún  in  Waterford) 

mire  =  mire 

T)Ú1C  =  T)U1C 

oúib=T>Aoib 

T>ÁpA  =  T)Ólb 

úince  =  uinni 

eirci=Airci 

oíce=T>í 

•oíopA  =  T>iob 

■púpA  =  ]rúcA 

LeopA  =  Leo 

7'ooam,  etc.  =  U4nn 

cimcioLLc  =  cimceALL 

úiLic  =  uiLe 

éÍ5inceAc  =  éic,m 

They  still  use  b|\ÁCAin  for  T>eAnbbnÁCAin,  oeinbfin  = 

sister 
O  Ambenc  aj  ceAcc  50  jnAT)  (c,noT>) 
"Oo  caca|\  (?)  a  T)Á  LÁ  óeug 
A  n'éir  nA  II00L45. 


Uc\  1110  Lc\iii-s<\  bmsue. 

(Collected  by  J.  J.   Lyons,   Philadelphia,   from  a  N 
of  Renmare.) 

I. 

Ua    1110  tÁiii-]'A  b]\ifce,  'f   mo    ciiÁiiiA  5A11 

punineAiii, 
<V'p  'f  <Se<^lm  5°  *°ctncpeAt)  1  tiomroub  ; 

*  Comne,  an  appoiiitment,  or  ctHMge,  bonds,  in  othe 
versions  of  this  song. 
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Upí  pÁice  'p  cuille  ACÁnn-pe  cipm 

5<mi  cÁipc  nó  ^lome  a-óiút^a-ó. 

1  "ocAbAipne  ah  jlioctnp  bA  gnÁCAC  rrnpe, 

<d'p  Aip  mnÁib  bA  mimc  1110  cúppA ; 

'Sé  ('pí)  1110  pcÁm  1110  peilb  1é  gpÁ-ó  "oo'n 

bpumneAl 
^m'  bpÁgAit)  50  pileAnn  aii  cpúpgA. 

ir. 
Su'ix)  niA]i  a  ceApAnm-pe  pppé  Wn  Ainpip 
•úip  péile  vleAp^A  (?)  óp  cionn  cpÁile, 
O  pliAtb  50  SionAÍnn,  "óÁ  t)cpiAn  ve'n  bAile, 
DI'aca-cIiac  A'p  UiobptinxÁpA. 
llipne  A'p  CAipeAl,  111iniiAii  '511  p  1l1eAlAi]i, 
CIuahi  ^e^l  111ca1a  111  Ap  ÁicpeAb  ; 
^\  cópcATóe  "o'Á  mbjieACAX)  1é   h-óp    buróe 

blApcA, 
&'y  yi\\  ó^a  'cuicnn  1  ii^pÁ-ó  léi. 

iii. 

1p  bpeAÍjUVO  A  "OeApcA  'p  A  "ÓÁ  pÚll  glApA, 

'S  a  píob  111  A]i  aii  caIa  ai]\  ah  móp-jluip  ; 
•^gup  p^Áile  An  cpneAÓCA  cÁ 'nA  leACAin 
4\'y  if  pío]\  50  "ocAicmgeAnn  pí  1iom-pA. 

-A'p  a  bpi^T)eAc  mi1ip,    •oéAn  -oíon   A'p 

cumAiin  "OAni, 
A'y  cuimmj  peApcA  CAt)  t)ub]\Ap  leAC, 
111  A]\  piút»  é  'n  c-AiiAm  bocc  CAbApcA 

•oet)'  beAp^A, 
•A'p  iiAc  cpuAj  mé  "OAiiiAHCA  1   ngeAll 
onc. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Gaelic  Joumal. 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  Gaélic  Jou rnal  of  last 
]\Iay  I  wrote  as  follows  : — ■"  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  an  attempt  is  not  made,  ere  it  is 
too  late,  to  preserve  some  of  the  Irish  folk- 
lore.  Dr.  Hyde  deserves  great  credit  for 
his  valuable  services  in  this  direction  in  his 
LeAbA]\  S^eulAijeAÓcA  and  Le  h~Aip  ha 
UemeAt).  There  are  hundreds  of  stories  to 
be  had  in  Donegal  yet,  which,  in  twenty  or 
thirty  years  to  come,  will  be  lost  unless 
some  organized  attempt  is  macle  at  collect- 
ing  them  in  the  meantime." 

SéAmup  Ó  h-Al.pt,  who  told  the  long 
story  of  5oi11ip  iia  5-Cop  *Oúb,  is,  says  Dr. 
Hyde,    "  unfortunately    dead."       pÁt)]\Aic 


Ó'lllíneÁm,  from  whom  Mr.  Larminie  got 
the  Donegal  stories  a.few  years  ago,  has 
since  died.  The  best  SeAnAÓAit)  in  this 
parish,  and  one  of  the  two  best  in  thc  ad- 
joining  parish,  died  last  year,  and  in  a  short 
time  all  the  old  story  tellers  will  have 
passed  away. 

In  order  that  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the 
old  stories  may  be  preserved,  we  should 
adopt  some  common  plan  of  action,  and  I 
take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  the  follow- 
ing: — Lct  teachers,  and  any  others  also, 
who  understand  Irish,  especiallv  those  who 
hold  certificates  on  this  subject,  write  down 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  stories  to  be 
met  with  in  their  own  localities  during  the 
present  winter.  If  they  cannot  find  stories, 
let  them  write  down  songs.  These  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  some  competent 
Irish  scholar  for  publication.  I  would  sug- 
gest  that  they  be  sent  to  Rev.  Father 
OGrowney  or  Dr.  Hyde.  If  each  teacher 
vvould  forward  at  lcast  two  stoiics  or  two 
songs,  much  would  have  been  done  towards 
heeping  cur  grand  old  tongue  alive.  I 
appeal  to  my  fellow-teachers,  and  I  trust 
not  in  vain,  to  do  all  in  their  power  for 
their  ceAii^A  n'iin,  rrnlip  pém. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  respectfull)', 

JOHN  C.  WARD. 

Killybegs,  Donegal. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

An   CeAjjárj   CpíorcAige  r<í  comne  oíojói]'e  1lac..\- 
boé. 

The  publication  of  this  catechism  for  the  people  of 
Donegal  is  a  formal  recognition  011  the  part  of  the  pairiotic 
bishop,  Dr.  O  Donnell,  that  Irish-spealcing  people  should 
learn  the  truths  of  religion  through  the  only  langiuií;e 
which  they  understand.  It  is  a  heartless  thing  to  insi-t 
(as  is  yet  done)  that  poor  Gaelic-spealung  children  should 
learu  their  catechism  and  prayers  by  rote,  and  repeat 
them  in  English  like  parrots,  while  they  are  unable  to  say 
even  the  "  Uur  Father  "  in  the  only  words  that  come  from 
the  heart.  May  this  be  an  omen  of  better  days  !  It  i^  a 
satisfaction  to  hnowthat  a  cheap  Irish  prayer-book  is  also 
in  contemplation.  There  are  a  few  errors  of  orthography, 
etc. ,  in  this  catechism,  such  as  ioncobiun  jce,  p.  ió, 
peACATO,  p.  11,  the  construction  of  cuuiine,  p.  4,  and 
some  others.  There  alsosome  misprints.  Thenotesand 
vocabulary  at  the  end  should  prove  useful. 


t)UAHAi]\e  na  nuAÓ-jbAeoibge.  A  new  edition  of  this 
popular  collection  has  just.been  brought  out  wi'h  many 
additions.  In  the  advance  sheets  which  have  been  sent, 
some  badly-needed  corrections  have  been  made.     The 
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first  edition  was  published  at  the  expense  of  Rev.  E.  U. 
Cleaver,  and  this,  too,  is  brought  out  by  the  same  well- 
known  C&]\&  11  a  JáAe-óil^e.  The  present  edition  is  much 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  new  matter. 


New  Books,  Etc. 

Irish  Phrase  Book.     By  Rev.  Edmund  Hogan,  S.J. 

This  collection  of  idiomatic  phrases  will  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  use  to  those  who  are  acquiring  the  lan- 
guage  from  books  and  MSS.  The  pronunciation  of  Irish 
is  the  first  great  difficulty  one  meets  with,  but  the  many 
and  curious  idioms  of  the  Gaelic  form  the  great  crux  of 
students.  In  these  144  pages  one  finds  the  majority  of 
the  idiomatic  phases  involving  the  preposition  &\\.  While 
recognising  the  value  of  the  matter  of  this  book,  one  fe<  Is 
bound  to  note  some  blemishes  in  the  manner  of  its 
arrangement.  And  first  of  all,  there  is  a  sad  want  of 
uniformity  of  spelling,  a  thing  which  very  much  dis- 
courages  students  of  ordinary  fortitude  of  mind  ,  e.g., 
PP-  3D>  37>  60,  68,  98,  13,  131.  Thereare  slips  in  gram- 
mar  and  translation,  a^v  n-A  pÁÚAib,  p.  19  ;  came  to  him- 
self,  p.  103,  read  "  thought  of  himself ;''  &\\  Áiivoe  for  &r\ 
&  &.,  p.  36  ;  page  80,  where  &\\  tu  ceicne  ceAimAib,  etc, 
should  be  translated  simplv,  "  those  four  serpents." 
Again,  the  book  is  more  dreary  than  144  pages  in  the 
poetic  tongue  of  the  Gael  should  be.  None  of  the 
ordinary  familiar  phrases.  greetings,welcomes.  sympathetic 
exclamations  of  our  people.  are  >et  down.  Father  Hogan 
also  invites  crtticism  on  his  use  of  the  modem  Roman 
character.  This  matter  has  been  fully  discussed,  and  the 
result  seemed  to  be  that  it  was  open  to  each  to  use  his  own 
pet  letter.  Father  Hogan  would  force  his  own  character 
(which  in  his  compromised  form  is  not  so  bad)  upon  us 
all,  and,  unfoi  tunately  for  himself,  piles  argument  upon 
argument  to  support  his  contention.  His  structure  is  a 
l.o i-e  of  cards,  and  topples  over  01  itself.  Ten  "  argu- 
menis"  are  given.  Of  these,  the  tenth  does  not  even 
pretend  to  be  an  argument  ;  the  first  is  but  a  friendly 
advice  ;  the  second  would  show  that  Irish  ought  never  to 
liave  been  printed  in  Irish  type,  and  is,  moreover,  in  very 
bad  taste  ;  ihe  third,  seventh  and  eighth  destroy  one 
another.  There  remain  four  others.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  anyone  who  wishes  can  learn  the  Irish  alphabet  in 
half-an-hour,  so  that  those  who  cannot  master  it  can  be 
r.o  great  acquisition.  As  to  the  errors  in  setting  up 
Irish  tvpe,  the  matter  in  this  Journal  is  set  up  without 
rhany  serious  slips.  Faiher  Hogan's  own  book  is  a  proof 
that  even  his  Hiberno-Roman  type  does  not  always  pre- 
vent  mistalces.  Italic  letters  can  easily  be  used  with  Irish 
type  ;  at  all  events,  no  italics  are  needed  inan  elementary 
book  like  this._  The  only  solid  argument  is  that  taken  from 
the  difference  in  cost  of  procuringand  setting  up  Irish  type 
— of  this  I  cannot  pret  nd  to  judge.  These  remarhs  are 
offered  to  Father  Hogan,  with  all  due  respect,  by  one 
vvho  owes  much  to  his  vvritings  and  example. 

e.  o's. 

<\n    5aot'k\1  :    Published    month!y  at   814    Paciíic-street, 
Brooklyn,  New  Y<>rk     Yearly  Subscription,  60  cents 

This  spirited  little  publication  now  compleies  itseighth 
volume.  To  110  other  Gaelic  venture  has  it  been  given 
to  live  so  long,  and  Mr.  Logan  should  be  congratulated. 
Among  the  items  in  the  current  number  are  three  poems 
by  tlie  anonvmous  writer,  5a1'k\i\  Donti,  who  bids  fair  to 
rival  pÁ-orxAij,  and     the   CpAoibín,    a    Donegal   song, 


vvritten  down  by  Mr.  A.  0'Doherty  ;  the  usual  instabnent 
of  0'Curry's  Lectures,  and  contributions  from  T.  D. 
Norris  and  J.  J.  O'Carroll.  In  all  our  papers  thcre  is  a 
glut  of  poetry  and  a  dearth  of  good  Gaelic  prose. 


The  Tuam  News  continues  to  supply  a  good  Gaelic 
column  every  week.  Mr.  J.  J.  Lyons  is  working  away 
indefatigablv  as  ever,  and  is  collecting  a  vast  amount  of 
interesting  and  valuable  matter. 


The  Irish-American  (Warren-street,  New  York,)  never 
fails  to  print  its  weekly  instalment  of  Gaelic.  Like  the 
Tuam  News,  it  publishes  many  of  the  gems  of  the  old 
printed  collections  which  are  novv  rare. 


The  Clonmcl  Nationalist  gives  some  excellent  Gaelic 
reading  ;  an  extract  is  given  in  this  number. 


The  Chicago  Citizen  has  not  come  under  our  notice  for 
some  time ;  it  continues  its  Irish  column  as  usual. 


The  Irish  Echo  of  Boston  is  now  suspended,  but  it  is 
understood  that  an  eífbrt  will  be  made  to  re-establish  it. 
It  was  a  fine  paper,  and  it  was  a  shame  and  a  pity  tj  let 
it  expire  in  the  centre  of  literary  Anierica. 


Welshas  a  Subject fot  Schools.  Price  Sixpence.  This 
is  one  of  the  publications  of  the  Society  for  Utiiizing  the 
Welsh  Language.  It  is  a  very  attractive  and  readable 
book,  but,  from  an  educational  standpoint,  not  at  all  so 
vvell  arranged  as  our  elementary  books. 


Révue  Celtique.  The  current  number  contains  two  in- 
teresting  articles  :  "Loan-uords  in  Irish,"  by  Dr.  Kuno 
Meyer,  and  the  "  Second  Vision  of  Adamnan,"  printed  for 
the  first  time  by  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes. 


IRISH  IN  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  many  teachers  here  and  there 
through  Ireland  who  can  speak  and  write 
Irish  much  better  than  I  can,  but  who  have 
no  certificates  to  teach  it,  and  can  thus  have 
no  share  in  its  preservation.  In  the  neigh- 
bouring  school,  under  the  same  manager, 
the  tcacher  is  a  splendid  Irish  scholar  ;  he 
has  a  good  collection  of  Irish  books  for 
reading  in  his  leisure  moments,  but  he  has 
no  certificate.  At  the  bishop's  visitations  I 
often  stopped  bcside  him,  when  I  had  an 
opportunitv,  to  listen  to  him  catcchizing 
thc  childicn  in  the  olden  tongue.  I  said 
to   myself  how  glad   I   should   be,  could  I 
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ever  approach  to  anything  like  the  fluencv 
of  my  friend. 

I   determined,  if  possible,  to  obtain  the 
necessarv    certificate    to    teach    Irish.       A 
teacher  novv-a-days  has  not  much  time  for 
himself ;  and  even  if  he  had,  self-culture  is 
frequently  beyond  his  powers  ovving  to  the 
high  pressure  put  upon  him  by  the  Results 
examinations — to  work  up  for  vvhich  leaves 
little  mental  or  physical  energy  aftera  hard 
day's  work  in   the  vitiated  atmosphere  of, 
perhap.s,  a    crovvded   and    badly-ventilated 
school.     I  must  say  I   received   much  en- 
couragement  from  my  then    manager,  the 
Very  Rev.  Father  Casey,  novv  P.P.  and  V.G. 
of  Dungarvan.     Indeed  he  was  more  cer- 
tain    of   my   success    than    I    was    myself. 
Father  Casey  is  himself  an  éxcellent  Irish 
scholar  and    an    eloquent   preacher  in   his 
native  tongue,     In  1884  I  got  the  certificate, 
having  studied  for  tvvelve  months  the  fol- 
lowing    programme :     First,    Second    and 
Third    Irish    Books ;   ToruigJieacht   Dhiar- 
muda  agns  Ghrainne,  Part  I.  &  II. ;  Poras 
Feasa  air  Eirinn ;  MacghniomJiartha  FJiinn; 
Joyce's  Irish  Grammar  ;  and  translation  of 
our  Fourth  Reading  Book.     The  Commis- 
sioners  of  National  Education  have  since 
then  considerably  modified  this  programme, 
having    excluded  Diarmuid  and    Grainne, 
Part    II.,    and     Mac-gJinioviJiartJia    Fliinn. 
They  (tlie  Commissioners)  have    also    in- 
serted  at  the  top  of  the  pupils'  programme 
a  conspicuous  note,  granting  liberty  to  the 
teacher  to  use  the  vernacular  where  he  sees 
it    necessarv.       I    avail    myself   largcly   of 
this    note,  as  I   vvill  show  further  on,  and 
with    marked    success,   in    every    lesson    I 
teach,  from  morning  to  evening. 

I  neversat  downfor  onehalf-hourtosrether 
to  study  the  above  programme.  The  walk 
to  and  from  the  school,  the  half-hour's  play 
among  the  boys,  and  a  little  while  now  and 
again  by  the  seashore,  was  all  the  time 
that  was  given  to  its  study.  But  this  was 
largely  supplemented  by  what  I  considerof 
great  importance  to  the  ready  acquisition 
of  a  sound  knowlcdge  of  Irish — especially  of 
the  many  difficult  idioms  with  vvhich  the 
language  abounds — namely,  frequent  con- 
versation  with  an  Irish-speaking  person. 
The  modified  programme  for  teachers'  cer- 


tificates  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  difficult  to 
any  teacher,  man  or  woman,  who  would  re- 
solutely  set  to  work  to  master  it. 

In   October,    1885,   I  presented  my  first 
batch   of   pupils   for   Results  examination, 
and  I  have,  without  interruption,  continued 
doing  so  up  to  the  present.     The  results  of 
these  seven  years'  teaching  I  vvill  give  in  a 
tabulated  form  further  down.     I  must  say 
I  find  it  harder  to  prepare  the  children  for 
the  first  examination  than  for  either  of  the 
other  two — second   and    tli-ird    year's   test. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this  into  which 
I    will    not  now  enter.     The  tearher's  real 
hard  grinding  begins  vvhen  he  finds  himself 
face  to  face  with  the  children  of  the  first, 
second  and  third  year's  Irish,  who  receive 
instruction  during  the  one  half-hour.     I  de- 
vote  tJiree  Jialf-Iiours  %veekly  to  teaching  it 
to  my  pupils — Mondays,  VVednesdays  and 
Fridays,  from  9  to  9  30  o'cloclc.     This  ar- 
rangement    does    not,   of   course,    interfere 
vvith    the    ordinary  school-teaching.      The 
children  themselves  make  wonderful  efforts 
to  be    in    time    for    these   lessons.     I    find 
several  of  them   in   at  halí-past   eight,   so 
anxious   are   they.     I  have  never  heard  of 
anv   parents   objecting  to  the  teaching  of 
Irish  to  their  children,  except  one,  and  this 
was  on  the  ground  of  delicacv.     The  Eng- 
lish-speaking  childr:n   are  just  as  glad  to 
join  the  Irish  classes  as  the   Irish-speaking 
children,  and  their  success  at  the  examina- 
tions  is   as   great.     There   is  a   little  diffi- 
culty  with  these   pupils  in   the   beginning, 
b'ut   it   soon   disappears.      Mr.  Pilcher,   the 
officer  of  the  coast-guard  station   here,  had 
three   of  his  children  learning  Irish.     The 
officer   himself   was    an    Englishman,    and 
knew  not  a  word  of  lrish,  and  the  children 
passed    the    full    course  most   successfully. 
They  can  novv  read  and  write  and  speak  it. 
The  effects  on   teaching  catechism  and 
explaining  lessons  to  Gaelic-speaking  chil- 
dren    is  really  marvellous,  whcre  it  is  done 
properly.      Dr.  Fitzgerald,  Bishop  of  Ross, 
and  Dr.  Pierce  Power,  late  Bishop  of  Water- 
ford  and  Lismore,  bore  strong  testimony  to 
the  thoroughness  and  effectiveness  of  the 
instruction  in  the  Irish  catechism  imparted 
to  the   children  of  this   parish,  when   con- 
trasted  with  those  who  were  examined  by 
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their  lordships  in  English.  This  is  easily 
accounted  íor  :  the  Irish  was  the  first  lan- 
guage  they  heard  and  spoke — they  prayed, 
and  talked,  and  sang  and  played  in  their 
mother-tongue.  The  Irish  Rosary  is  what 
is  heard  here — no  other  ;  and  would  it  not 
be  a  great  mistake,  then,  if  not  cruel,  to 
make  these  little  ones  learn  the  catechism 
in  a  foreign  tongue — foreign  to  them  as  the 
French  or  German — until  they  have  first 
acquired  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  Christiaii 
Doctrine  in  the  language  of  their  fathers? 
The  little  children  will  commit  to  merhorv 
the  Englishcatechism,  and  reply  parrot-like 
to  questions  put  to  them,  but  that  is  all. 
And,  spealcing  here  of  the  catechism,  I  can- 
not  help  saying  that  the  Maynooth  cate- 
chism  was  not  easy  to  commit  to  memory 
or  to  understand.  His  Grace,  Dr.  Walsh, 
of  Dublin,  will,  I  hope,  bring  out  soon  a 
catechism  that  will  contain  everything  re- 
ligiously  essential  to  the  Catholic  youth  of 
Ireland,  and  couched  in  the  easiest  and 
simplest  language  ;  and  then,  I-trust,some 
competent  Irish  scholar  will  be  found  to 
set  about  giving  us  an  Irish  translation  of 
it.  About  120  boys  from  the  parish,  were 
confirmed  by  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Egan  in 
Mav  last,  and  were  all  instructed  in  the 
Irish  catechism,  except  very  ícw.  His 
lordship  paid  a  very  high  compliment  to 
the  Very  Rev.  Father  Foran,  P.P.,  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  children  of  his  parish 
were  instructed  in  their  religion.  These  boys 
are  now— those  of  them  at  school — studying 
the  English  catechism  ;  thus,  they  wiíl  go 
upon  the  world  with  a  sound  knowledge  of 
the  Christian  Doctrine  in  both  languages. 
In  the  hands  of  an  Irish-speaking  teacher 
who  wishes  to  make  use  of  it,  the  Irish  is  a 
powerful  auxiliary  to  the  elucidation  and 
acquisition  of  the  English  tongue  to  Gaelic- 
speaking  children.  I  have  had  many  in- 
stances  of  this.  Not  a  half-hour  passes 
but  I  have  to  make  use  of  the  vernacular 
for  this  object.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  have  found  it  to  be  the  means  of  keeping 
many  stupid  bovs  at  school  till  they  have 
reachcd  a  faír  standard,  who  would  other- 
wise  get  a  dislike  for  learning,  and  remain 
away  from  school  altogether.  The  following 
table    shows    the   results    of    the    pupils' 


examinations 
School : — 


ín 


Irish      in     the     Ring 


No.  Examined 

Passed 

Failed 

1885 

.    20 

19 

I 

1886 

32 

32 

O 

1887 

29 

20 

9 

1888 

20 

15 

5 

1889 

18 

17 

1 

1890 

20 

17 

3 

1891 

20 

16 

4 

159 

I36 

23 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  num- 
bers  are  entirely  confined  to  the  5H1  and  6th 
classes  which,  in  rural  schools,  form  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  total  number  on 
rolls.  This  proportion  is,  I  dare  say,  getting 
less  every  year  ;  and  were  it  not  for  the 
Irish  and  another  very  useful  subject,  Handi- 
craft,  which  I  teach  in  the  Industrial  School 
here  to  the  above  classes,  I  am  sure  I  should 
not  have  half  these  numbers.  The  prizes 
offered  by  the  Rev.  E  D.  Cleaver  are,  no 
doubt,  a  great  inducement  to  these  pupils 
to  continue  at  school. 

The  pecuniary  results  arising  from  these 
passes  are  easily  calculated  ;  at  ios.  a  head 
the  amount  is  £6%.  Add  to  this  the 
amount  of  the  Cleaver  prizes  to  myself,  as 
I  received  the  íirst  prize  for  the  Co.  Water- 
ford  for  the  five  years  ending  1890,  and  for 
the  sixth  time  in  succession,  if  I  succeed 
this  year  (that  is  1891,  the  results  of  which 
have  notyet  been  known),  £32  ;  total,  ^ioo. 
Special  cost  of  books  received  as  gifts  for 
successes  in  Irish  from  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  and  the  Rev.  E.  D.  Cleaver, 
£3    ios. ;  making  in  all,  £103   ios. 

The  Cleaver  prizes  to  the  Irish  pupils 
amounted  in  cash  to  about  £\$  ;  in  books 
to  about  £i\  ;  total,  £26.  The  book  prizes 
consisted  of  thc  Imitation  of  Christ,  Father 
Conwav's  Irish  Catechism,  Father  Nolan's 
Irish  Prayer  Book,  the  Duanaue,  Dr. 
Hvde's  Folk-lore  liish  Boohs,  and  Father 
O'Grownev's  Iomramh,  &c.  The  sum  of 
£  103   ios.j  arising  in  seven  years  from  the 
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teaching  of  Irish  alone — that  is,  nearly 
£\$  on  an  averáge  each  year — is  worth 
working  for,  but  certainly  it  cannot  be  got 
without  labour.  Hovv  much  greater  would 
the  pecuniarv  results  be  if  all  the  children — 
Gaelic-speahing  children  —  were  taught 
Irish. 

The  question  has  been  often  put  to  me : 
"  Does  not  Irish  interfere  with  the  pupil's 
progress  in  English  ?"  One  might  as  well 
ask,  "Does  the  teaching  of  Handicraft  inter- 
fere  with  the  pupil's  progress  in  English  ?" 
From  the  last  Examination  Roll  in  my 
possession  (1890),  cent.  per  ccnt.  passed  in 
the  lattcr,  while  in  English  in  the  "three 
R's,"  in  a  pretty  large  school,all  passed  but 
one. 

\\\  conclusion,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have 
not  written  this  paper  in  any  boastful  or 
bragging  spirit.  There  is  little  to  boast 
of  in  this  humble,  simple,  matter-of-fact 
statement.  My  sole  object  in  writing 
this  is  two-fold  :  I  have  been  asked,  and 
I  could  not  refuse  ;  and  in  the  hope  that 
this  article  may  be  the  means  of  encourag- 
ing  even  one  of  my  brethren  in  this  county, 
or  in  all  Ireland,  to  start  an  Irish  class  in 
his  school  to  help  on  the  grand  old  tongue, 
to  revive  it,  to  diffuse  it,  and  to  develop  it. 


Ring,  Dungarvan, 

2ist  January,  1892. 


M.  J.  FOLEY. 


DONEGAL  IRISH. 
J.  C.  Ward. 


K\s5Aine  brte<vg  b1ieuL-<vch-se<vrm<M5h. 
(Continued.) 

'•  <\noip  "  Aj\p  eipe  "  nuAip.  &  ciocpAp  ui-acaij\  cujjac 
cjiácuoua  CAiciie<\cATÓ  aii  uile  j\ut>  Leip  a  5-ceApc  Aguj' 
beuppAit)  ré  buróeACAr  mój\  t>uic  acc  tia  cAbAip  Ai]vo 
aij\,  cÁ  TníiL  Aige  t>o  cup  Ann  bÁrp  50  p'oiL  ajuj'  bí  aij\ 
■o'j:aiccil.  "OeAjvpAiT)  pé  LeAc  50  b-puiLcj\ui]\  mgeAHACA 
Aige  A^uf  50  t)-CA'bAinfí'ó  ré  beAn  aca  t>uic  Le  pópATi 
Agur  a  m-bA|\Ac  beAnpAit)  réríor  ahii  a  1i-AbiiA  iú  Ajur 
•óeAiirAró  ré  cpi  bj\eic-j;eALA  •ómn  Agu]1  u\j\jvpAró  ré 
o]\c  00  ]\ója  a  coí;  \t).  j.'ah\cait)  nnre  fíor  aiji  cóm 
<\n  poiLL  Ajur  uia  p  Á1L  Icac  mé  reu-oAtin  cú  bj\eic 
oj\m.  'tlA  t>iaij  j'ni  ■óeAnrAi'ó  ré  C]\í  iíiat>ait>  uij'jje 
(otters)  Ajur  C]\í  jeAT>ACA  tVmn  Ajup  jtaiiacait)  mire 
mop  jrAroe  ai]\  piúbAL  uaic  'nÁ  mo  curo  T>eij\bpiúj\ACA 
Ajur  reiroAi]\  b]\eic  onm  mA'r  é  -oo  coiL  é."     CliAimc 


A11    111A1J1J'C1]\     A11UA]'    ]TA    CU1C1111   11A  1l-0lT)Íe,     mA]\     bl1T) 

511ÁCAC  Leir  Agup  nuAi]\  a  coiiuaic  ré  hac  j\Ab  Locc 
Le  pÁJAtL  Aije  aij\  Aon  nít)  cug  ré  buróeACAj'  mój\  t>o 
■oIioiíiiiaLL.  "11í  00  peAjibpójAticAC  ir  cóijv  Tnncre  a 
"beic  "  A]\f  é  "Agup  niA]\  pm  x>e  beA]\pAiT>  nnpe 
•oume  T>e  mo  C]\uir<  mjeAnACA  ouic  Le  pó]'AT>  Aguj'  Ain 
mAiT)in  a  m-bA]\AC  cAicpró  cú  reuÓAiLciA  aca  AbeiT>eip 


AgAC." 


1    11T)U\1§    A11     V)]\ip-C]\OrC,A1T>    LÁ     Aip     n-A     bAJ\AC     cuc, 
Atl       111A1  J1J'C1]\     A      C]\1Ú]\      11lgeAt1ACA      J'ÍOf     JJO     T)-CÍ     All 

AbAmn  Agur  jujne  'ha  m-bpeic-jeALA  iat)  Agur  t>'  ia]\]\ 
A1]\  T)1iomnALL  a  ]\ója  a  jLacat).  ni  a]\  cug  Ati  beAn  btró 
li-oije  coiíia]\ca  T)o  poiiiie  rm  bí  a  ftor  Aije  50  ihaic 
cia  aca  buT>  cói]\  T)o  coj;1)aiL.  111  A]\  a  5-ce at)ii a  Leip  n a 
jeAT)ACA  Ajup  iia  tii AT) AiT)-tu pje  Ti'eipij  Leip  aii  beAn  a 
b'oige  a  beic  Leip  a  5-coiiinuiT>e,  Agup  -oubAipc  <\n   c- 

ACA1J\    50     5-CAICplT)  A  b-pÓpAT)   A11   Olt)Ce  flU.       Ul  gUeAT) 

bAuipeip  Agup  cui]\eAT)  pA  co:nne  pAjAipc  meipi  Ajup 
cLetpeAC  tnpge  AguppópA-ó  ah  Láiiaiíiihii.  Leij  ah  beAn 
tnppi  11AC  ]\Ab  mó]\Aii  ppéip  Aici  mp  ah  ceiLe  a  cojat)  a 

1l-ACA1]\  T)i  111  A]\  bí  AplopAICÍ  50  n-T)eA1ipAT)  pé  peALL  Aip 
■Oll01Í111ALL  ptlL  A  U1-beiT)eAT)  A  b-pAT)  A1111,  Ajup  IIUAip  A 
pilAip  pi'    pAlLL    Alp    T)'lApp    pí    A1]\    A    belC   A1]\  A  CÓHÍieAT) 

nuAi]\  a  ctnppiT)  j'UAj"  a  LuiT>e  é  Aguj'  jaii  a  t>uL  caj\  L  ic 
An  oopAip  no  5ti]\  U]\La]\  bpeujAc  a  bi  mp  An  c-peótii|\A 

AJJUp  50  JIACpAT)  J'é  pÍOJ'  Lei]'  CO  LUAC  AgUJ'  CU1J\p'eAT)  pé 
CO]'  A1]\. 

btTO    joi]\iT)     'noiAij    An    nieAT>on     oiT>ce     Lií     ré 

11UA1]\         A         1l-1A]\]\AT)         A1]\        TD1i01Í111aLL        A         T)llL         A 

Luróe  Agur  cAij'beAn  ah  p'eAj\  uaj'aL  é  pém  An 
c-peóiiij\A  T>o.     5I1LAC  pé  cotiiAi]\Le  a  liinÁ  Agup  uí  T>eA- 

CA1T)  pé  ApCeACCApLeiC  A11  T)0]\A1]'.  Híop,  b'pAT>A  bí  pé  A1111 

j'ni  ajuj'  5]\enn  Aije  aij\  au  uj\]'a  jup.  ctnc  au  cóm  Ay  ah 
LeAbA  bi  gLeupcA  t>o.  tluAtn  a  bí  ioiiiLaii  ah  ceAgLAc 
(ceAgLAc)   j:aoi    puAiiiineAp,  cahuc   a  beAii   cuije  Ajup 

T)'lA]\]\    A1f\    A    LeA1lA1Í1A11lC    CO  LtlAC  JAJ'CA  A^Up  CIOCp'AT) 

Leip.  diUAró  A11  beAn  05  AmAc  Ajup  jLeup  pí  bjtotii- 
Aipcín  mAoL  a  bi  mp  ah  pcAbLA,  Le  oiaLLato,  piLLin 

AgU]'  J'piAll   AJUpÓUAIT)    ]'1AT)    A]\A011   A  1Í1  A]\CA1T>eACT>  A1]\. 

Clio  Luac  Agup  liiocAignAgeAnnAin  eiLe  An  b]\oniAipcíii 

A1]\    J'HÍbAL    C0]"A1T>    J'1AT)    A1g    piC|\eAC     110    gUJ\  lÍUIJ'JAlL 

piAT)  A11  tnLe  T)tinie  jrA'n  CAipLeAU,  Agup  aiiuaiji  a  ctnj\- 

eAT)  CUA]\CU  JAT)  p'UA]\Ap  A111AC  JO  ]\Ab  "Oll 01Í111  aLL  AJUp  A 

beAn  11111C15CJ  Leip  aii  b]\oniAipcin  Agup  m oj\  b'pAOA 
50  T)eACAró  cóij\  '11  a  iit)iai  j  Agup  aii  'ouine  ua^aL  Aj;up 
a  be.\n  A15  n-A  5-ceAiin. 

(Le  beic  LeAncA.) 
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Letters,  literary  communications,  notes  and  queriesand 
subscriptions,  to  be  sent  to  Rev.  Eugene  0'Growney, 
Maynooth  College,  who  will  achnowledge  them. 

It  seems  necessary  to  state  that  the  Journal  is  not  a 
monthly  publication  ;  for  the  annual  subscription  of 
2s.  6d.  the  five  numbers  published  annually  are  sent 
post  íree. 

TO  THE  FRESS. 
We  have  to  thank  the  friends  of  the  Irish 
language  in  the  Press  for  their  favourable 
notices  of  the  last  issue.  The  result  has 
been  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number 
of  subscribers,  and  this  was  due  chieflv  to 
the  fact  that  the  Press  notices  mentioned 
the  amount  of  the  annual  subscription,  and 
the  person  to  whom  it  was  to  be  sent,  as 
given  above.  We  would  ask  them  to  do 
the  same  in  noticing  this  number. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

The  follovving  prizes  for  teachers  of  Irish 
Classes  in  National  Schools  are  offered  for 
1892,  by  the  Rev.  E.  D.  Cleaver: — Five 
Pounds  for  the  largest  number  of  passes  in 
Irish,  and  Two  Pounds  for  the  teacher 
holding  second  place  in  eacJi  of  the  counties 
of  Waterford,  Cork,  Kerry,  Galvvay,  Mayo, 
Sligo  and  Donegal.  Returns  to  be  made 
by  January  next,  1893,  to  Rev-  E.  D. 
Cleaver,  Dolgelly,  North  Wales. 


stán,  st^n  50  "oeo ! 
1. 

Sior1   Aip   ah    ^-cÍa'oac  cÁ  ah  ton^  Aim  •óÁ 

tioiiAt), 
A.'y    cAicp-ó    ptin    j^AjtAt)    yÁ    t>ei]\eA-ó,    a 

fCÓ1|A  ! 


UÁ  'n  a-óa]\c  mó]\  -oÁ  féToeA-ó,  'y  riA  peotcA 

"OÁ  I^AOlteAt), 

Á'y  béró   iné   5<vn    n'ioitt  A1]\   ah  topAiji^ge 

1Í1Ó1]\. 

*OÁ  mbéi-óinn-fe  'noip  r-^AOitce  -oo   f5^p- 

pAinn  1110  nAiiiATo  ; 
Acz  j^AoiteA-ó  nó  pjApAt»  ní  péioi]\,  fA]\AO]i  ! 
A'y  ní  jnvoa  50  mbéró  111  é    Ai]t   euoAii    11  a 

1T1A]VA 
^'S  f^5DA1t  1110  CA]\<YO,  1110  C|\Ó  a'f  1110  cí]\'. 

StÁn,  ptÁn   50  "oeo   bb,   a  cnuic 

jtA]'A  éi]\eAini, 
StÁn  té  nio  n'iuinci]i,  a'v*  ptÁn  té 

1110  C]\Ó, 
StÁn  teir-  iia  coittob  'y  té  ceot 

-oeAp  tiA  n-eunAÓ 
StÁn,  ptÁn,  mo  cí]\  pém,r-tÁn  teAc 

50  "oeo  ! 

II. 

A.  riiÁCAi]\,  a  pcói]\,  cÁ  1110  c]\oróe  buAtK\]\CA 

b]\ÓHAC, 

Hac  cnuAj  -oo  111AC  bocc,  "o'oróce  'y  -oo  tó 

^Atl      CA]\A,     gA1l     CUIllAnn,     JJA11     CAbA1]\    gAll 

cutrroAc, 
5aii   Aon  ouine  aiíiaiii  x>o  mo  thuinci]\  níop 

mó  ! 
»Acc  biAi)  A15  mo  tiAiiiAro,  ní  r/eÁi]\]\oe  t>óib 

Aon  nró, 
Déit)  buAio]\eA"ó  <y'y  b]\ón   Aiin   50  oei]\eA-ó 

An   C]'AOJAlt, 

StÁn  tib  50  h-iointÁn  A'p  ftÁn  tib  a  coióce 
StÁn,   ptÁn    50   b]\Ác   tib,    mo    cí]\    A'p  1110 
5A01I!  S.  p.  C. 
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THE  WELSH  LANGUAGE  IN  EDUCATION. 
From  the  Welsh  Review,  March,  1892. 

It  is  said  that  Oliver  Goldsmith  at  one  time  conceived 
the  brilliant  idea  of  repairing  his  brolcen  fortunes  by  be- 
coming  a  teacher  of  English  in  Holland.  Unfortunately, 
he  had  overlooked  the  one  little  fact  that  there  existed  no 
medium  through  which  the  minds  of  master  and  pupils 
could  have  intercourse  with  each  other — they  knew  no 
English  and  he  knew  no  Dutch. 

Many  who  have  enjoyed  a  laugh  at  Goldsmith's  expense 
have  never  realized  the  fact  that  the  absurdity  of  which  he 
was  guilly  is  being,  and  has  been  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury,  systematically  perpetrated,  at  the  expense  of  the 
public  purse,  and  of  a  nation's  intelligence.  Substi- 
tute  "  Wales"for  Holland,  "  Welsh  "  for  Dutch,  and 
Board  schoolmasters  for  Oliver  Goldsmith,  and 
you  have  an  almost  exact  facsimile  of  the  poet's  Quixotic 
project — the  only  essential  difference  being  that  while  he 
was  wise  enough  to  see  its  folly  and  to  give  up  the  idea, 
English  educationists,  after  twenty-five  years'  experience 
and  failure,  are  only  beginning  to  open  their  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  undertaken  an  impossible  task. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  almost  incredible  to  the  ordinary 
English  reader  that,  roughly  speahing,  three-fourths  of  the 
people  of  Wales  do  not  use  the  English  language  inthe  or- 
dinary  intercourse  of  every-day  life.  The  tourist  will  be  apt 
to  question  this  statement.  He  finds'  English  officials  at 
every  railway  station  and  at  every  post  and  telegraph- 
office,  as  well  as  English-speahing  waiters  at  the  hotels, 
and  never  fails  to  make  his  wants  knovvn  at  the  shops  ; 
and  forthwith  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Wales  is  An- 
glicised.  But  I  can  assure  him,  from  a  life-long  expe- 
rience  acquired  in  almost  every  part  of  Wales,  that  he 
never  made  a  greater  mistake.  Excepting,  perhaps,  Rad- 
norshire,  there  is  not  one  of  the  thirteen  Welsh  counties 
where  may  not  be  found  large  districts  in  which  not  a  word 
of  English  is  heard — except  on  rare  occasions — from  Janu- 
ary  to  December. 

A  little  more  than  four  years  ago  I  was  called  upon  to 
give  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  011  Education, 
and  at  that  time  made  careful  inquiry  into  the  extent  to 
which  the  Welsh  language  was  then  used  as  the  vehicle 
of  thought  in  the  Principality.  I  paid  particular  atten- 
tion  to  two  directions  in  which  the  Welsh  character  is 
generally  supposed  to  excel — religion  and  literature. 
Taking  the  four  leading  denominations  of  Nonconfor- 
mists,  I  found  that  out  of  a  total  0^3,571  chapels  there 
were  2,853  in  which  the  services  were  conducted  exclu- 
sively  in  Welsh.  Roughly  spealcing,  this  would  be  about 
76  per  cent.  Welsh  and  24  per  cent.  English.  This,  how- 
ever,  did  not  accurately  represent  the  proportion  of 
Welsh  to  English  worshippers  amongst  the  Nonconfor- 
mists.  As  a  rule,  except  in  large  towns,  the  English 
chapels  are  small  and  ill-attended,  the  Welsh  places  of 
worship,  on  the  other  hand,  being  in  comparison  spacious 
and  often  crowded. 

Then,  as  to  literature.  I  found  there  were  in  1887  no 
'ess  than  seventeen  weekly  newspapers,  tanging  in  price 
from  a  halfpenny  to  twopence,  ail  published  in  Welsh. 
The  smallest  weekly  circulation  of  any  of  these  was  1,500, 
while  the  highest  circulation  was  returned  as  over  23,000. 
ln  addition  to  these,  we  have  to  consider  the  monthly, 
bi-monthly  and  quarterly  magazines,  one  of  which  alone 
has  attained  a  circulation  of  37,760.  To  these  again 
must  be  added  the  continuous  stream  of  books,  ranging 
from  the  modest  sixpenny  pamphlet  to  the  ponderous 
ten-volumed  Gwyddoniadur.  A  Welsh-English  Dictionary 


is  now  being  published,  the  first  volume  of  which,  con- 
sisting  of  400  pages  quarto,  and  sold  at  half-a-guinea, 
only  reaches  the  end  of  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet. 
In  the  production  of  a  single  Welsh  work  an  enterprising 
firm  in  Wales  expended  j£  18,000,  and  yet  the  sale  has 
been  sufficient  to  repay  the  original  expenditure  and  to 
afford  a  fair  profit  on  the  capital,  while,  at  the  time  of 
writing  this,  a  second  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  same 
work  is  being  rapidly  pushed  through  the  press.  English 
and  Scottish  firms  have  also  reaped  a  rich  harvest  in 
Wales  by  printing  and  circulating  Welsh  standard  works, 
the  sales  of  one  of  these  firms  alone — and  that  not  the 
one  which  has  circulated  most  Welsh  books — exceeding 
^36, 000.  The  total  annual  value  of  Welsh  literature  of 
all  kinds  published  is  estimated  by  one  of  the  leading 
Welsh  firms  as  exceeding  ^200,000. 

And  yet,  with  a  native  literature  so  rich,  with  the 
mother-tongue  so  generally  spoken,  will  it  be  believed 
that  it  is  only  within  the  past  six  or  seven  years  that  any 
attempt  has  been  made  either  to  teach  the  íanguage  or  to 
use  it  as  an  instrument  in  education?  No  bard  who 
figures  on  the  Eisteddvodic  platform,  no  contributor  to 
the  Welsh  Press,  110  pulpit  orator  vvho  sways  the  Welsh 
multitude  by  his  eloquence,  has  ever  enjoyed  in  any 
State-aided  school  any  of  the  facilities  for  acquiring  a 
lcnowledge  of  the  literature,  the  grammatical  construction, 
or  even  the  alphabet,  of  his  native  tongue — of  the  language 
in  which  his  mother  lulled  him  to  rest  when  a  baby  at  the 
breast,  in  which  in  early  manhood  he  wooed  and  won  his 
life's  helpmeet,  and  in  which,  when  he  dies  and  goes  to 
his  long  last  rest,  the  solemn  words  which  consign  dust  to 
dust  will  be  uttered  over  his  grave.  The  only  institution 
in  which  anything  like  systematic  instruction  in  the  home 
language  of  the  people  has  been  given  is  the  We/sh 
Sunday-School.  Here,  by  voluntary  effort,  by  means  of 
untrained  teachers,  for  a  short  hour  on  the  Lord's  Day, 
has  been  done  the  work  which  in  England  it  is  regarded 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  perform  and  to  pay  for.  It 
is  to  this  voluntary  work  in  the  Sunday-school  that  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  every  thousand  Welshmen 
are  indebted  for  the  ability  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  possess  to  read  the  Welsh  Bible,  to  learn  through 
the  medium  of  the  native  Press  what  is  doing  in  the  out- 
side  world,  and  to  be  an  enlightened  people  instead  of  a 
nation  of  unlettered  boors. 

But  not  only  have  the  public  elementary  schools  of  the 
Principality  failed  in  the  simple  duty  of  teaching  the 
children  to  read  their  mother-tongue  ,  they  have  ignored 
this  invaluable  education.il  medium,  and  have,  up  to  a 
very  recent  date,  not  merely  discouraged,  but  actually 
forbidden  its  use  in  the  schools.  The  scheme  which 
Oliver  Goldsmith  wisely  abandoned  as  soon  as  he  saw  its 
absurdity,  has  been  adopted  and  enforced  by  generation 
after  generation  of  teachers,  with  the  sanction,  and  indeed 
at  the  behest,  of  the  highest  educational  authority  in  the 
land.  English  teachers,  as  ignorant  of  Welsh  as  Oliver 
Goldsmith  was  of  Dutch,  have  been  appointed  in  districts 
where  the  children  on  entering  school  are  as  ignorant  of 
English  as  are  those  of  Holland.  Worse,  if  possible, 
even  than  this,  native-born  teachers  have,  for  the  purposes 
of  their  profession,  assumed  in  school  an  ignorance  of  the 
language  most  familiar  to  them,  and  have  established  a 
systematic  code  of  school  law  which  made  the  use  of  a 
Welsh  word  by  any  perscn  within  the  school  boundaries 
a  penal  action  to  be  followed  by  inevitable  punishment. 
Every  direction  in  the  studies,  every  explanation  of  the 
lessons,  every  command  of  the  teachers,  each  and  all 
were  given  in  a  language  which  to  the  majority  of  the 
pupils  was  a  foreign  tongue.     The  child  was  compelled 
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to  profess  a  knowledge  he  did  not  possess,  aud  to  pretend 
to  know  that  of  which  he  was  ignorant.  He  could  not 
ask  fotan  explanation  of  what  he  did  not  understand,  for 
he  could  only  express  himself  in  Welsh,  and  if  he  employed 
that  language  he  incurred  wliat  he  knew  to  be  a  recogntsed 
pcnalty.  Even  if  he  risked  this  he  would  be  very  little 
better  off,  for  his  teacher  either  could  not  íf  he  would,  or 
would  not  if  he  cou  d,  reply  in  Welsh,  but  would  make 
confusion  worse  confounded  by  explaining  in  tenns  which 
the  chdd  could  not  understand,  that  011  which  he  required 
enligiiteumeat.  The  child's  mtellect  called  for  bread,  and 
his  educational  parent  gave  him  a  stone. 

And  what  was  the  result  of  this  system?  The  child 
acquired  a  ccrtain  amount  of  what  was  by  courtesy  styled 
education.  But  the  education  was  in  many  cases  ihe  edu- 
cation  which  might  with  almost  equal  benefit  have  been 
imparted  to  a  well-trained  parrot.  The  memory  was 
cultivated — if  burdening  it  with  a  meaningless  vocabulary 
may  be  called  cultivatiou — but  the  intellect  was  sy*temati- 
cally  dwarled.  The  public  elementary  school  system  in 
many  partsof  Wales  was  essentially  a  system  of  cram. 
When  put  lo  tlie  test  Welsh  children  proved  themselves 
as  proficient  as  their  English  schoolmates  in  ail  mechani- 
cal  exercises  dependent  on  the  memory.  But  as  soon  as 
the  inspector  lelt  the  beaten  track,  and  made  a  call  upon 
the  children's  intelligence  and  thinking  powers,  they 
almost  always  came  to  grief. 

The  knowledge  of  English  which  the  average  Welsh 
child  acquires  is,  as  a  rule,  a  knowledge  of  words  and  not 
of  ideas.  It  is,  as  a  natural  consequence,  largely  super- 
ficial  and  lackmg  in  one  of  the  essentials  of  true  know- 
ledge — permanence.  It  is  this  which  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  thougli  generation  after  generation  of  children  have 
passed  turough  the  State-aided  elementary  schools  of 
Wales,  the  Welsh  peasant  of  to-day  seldom  takes  up  an 
English  book  or  paper,  and  more  seldom  still  takes  an 
intelligent  interest  in  its  contents. 

I  might  pursue  in  other  directions  the  inquiry  ínto  the 
injury  sustained  by  the  child  through  this  absurd  policyof 
ignoring  the  mother-tongue.  For  instance,  I  would  be 
justified  in  asking  to  what  extent  the  systemis  responsible 
for  that  lack  of  self-reliance  and  that  absence  of  self- 
assertiveness  with  which  the  Welsh  people  are  so  often 
charged.  The  man  who  as  a  child  has  been  taught  to 
doubt  his  own  power,  who  has  been  forbidden  to  express 
his  thoughts  thiough  what  ispractically  his  only  available 
medium,  and  who  has  been  laughed  at  and  jeered  by 
schoolmates  and  teachers  when  imperfectly  expressing  his 
ideas  in  English,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  gone  through 
a  course  of  training  which  has  taught  him  to  rely  upon 
himselfandto  assert  himself  where  he  would  be  legiti- 
mately  entitled  to  do  so.  May  not  that  pecullar  and 
discreditable  phase  of  foppishness  known  as  Dic-Shon- 
Dafyddiaeth,  and  which  manifests  itself  in  a  perpetual 
vvorship  of  everything  English,  and  a  ceaseless  endeavour 
to  imitate  in  a  milk-and-watery  fashion  English  speech, 
dress,  manners,  and  customs,  be  directly  traceable  to  the 
same  cause  ?  And  what  shall  be  said  of  its  effect  011  the 
finer  and  more  subtle  feelings?  All  the  child's  home  affec- 
tions,  all  his  religious  exercises  are  connected  with  the 
Welsh  language  ;  whatever  influence  the  hearth  or  the 
chapel,  filial  or  religious  devotion,  possesses  for  him,  must 
be  directly  associated  with  his  native  tongue.  And  yet 
througiiout  the  entire  course  of  his  educatiou  he  is  practi- 
cally  taught  todespise  thelanguage  with  which  the  whole 
of  his  more  tender  associations  are  bound  up.  Can  such 
a  child  be  expected  to  draw  the  fine  distinction  between  the 
home  or  chapel  ter.ching,  and  the  language  through  which 
that  teaching  has  been  canied  011  ?  Is  it  not  to  be  fcated 
that    the    scornful    neglect  of   the    language    may    be 


transferred  to  the  priuciples  and  the  duties  with  which  that 
language  has  been  associated  ?  Even  if  his  nature  be 
strong  enough  to  withstand  this,  is  there  not  another 
danger?  Will  not  the  very  strength  which  enableshim  to 
preserve  through  all  trialsand  all  tcmptations  his  affection 
for  his  mother-tongue,  lead  him  to  re-ent  the  palpable 
injustice  whichhas  cast  contumely  on  that  language,  and 
imposed  disabilities  and  penalties  011  those  who  use  it  ? 
And  what  then?  What,  but  the  generation  of  hatred 
against  the  adopted  child  in  whose  interests,  or  supposed 
interests,  the  native-born  with  its  legitiinate  claims  has 
been  cast  adrift  ?  And  if  hatred  of  the  language,  why  not 
of  the  institutions  which  favour  it,  and  of  tlie  authorities 
which  enforce  it  ? 

The  very  same  policy  which  led  to  the  tabooing  of  the 
native  language  in  the  schools  of  Wales  hasbeen  pursued 
iu  referencc  to  the  literature  and  the  history  of  the  Piinci- 
pality.  The  result  is,  that  though  a  child  may  have  heard  of 
Chaucer,  he  knows  nothing  ot  Dafydd  ao  Gwilvm  ;  he 
may  be  familtar  with  "  The  Deserted  Village,"  butnever 
have  heard  oí  Castell  Dinas  Bran  and  the  fair  Myfanwy. 
He  will  probai)ly  be  able  to  íepeat  the  whole  list  of  the 
English  sovereigns  from  Alfred  the  Great  to  Victoria,  but 
the  names  of  Llewelyn  ab  Iorwerth  and  Owen  Glyndwr 
suggest  nothing  to  his  mind.  The  names  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey  and  Atchbishop  Laud  may  be  familiar,  but  he 
knowsnothingof  Walter  Cradoc,  of  Rowlands,  Llar.geitho, 
orofjohn  Elias,  and  the  Methodist  revival  might  have 
ukcn  place  in  Jupiter  or  Satutn  for  all  he  has  been  taughf 
to  know — or  care. 

It  was  in  order  to  protest  against  and  to  put  an  end  to 
this  injustice,  to  put  a  stop  to  this  waste  and  sacrifice  of 
a  nation's  intellectual  wealth,  that  the  Society  for  Utiliz- 
ing  the  Welsh  Language  was  formed,  just  six  years  ago. 
The  magnitude  of  the  revolution  this  Society  will  cause  in 
the  educational  policy  of  the  Frincipality  mav  be  paitly 
estimated  by  the  following  summary  of  the  powers  which, 
at  the  request  of  the  Society,  the  Educational  Department 
has  now  formally  placed  in  the  hands  of  Elementary 
School  Authorities  in  Wales  : 

Btiefly  put,  these  powers  enable  them  :  — 

1.  To  teach  Welsh  Grammar  as  a  Specific  Subject  in 
StandardsV.,  VI.,  VII. 

2.  Instead  of  the  present  system  of  English  parsing  and 
analysis,  to  introduce  a  gtaduated  scheme  of  translations 
from  Welsh  to  English  in  every  class  in  the  school. 

3.  In  every  Standard  and  for  every  snbject  Billingual 
Reading  Books  may  be  used,  teaching  Welsh  reading  and 
Lnglish  reading  side  by  side.  Welsh  headlines  for  the 
wtiting  copy-books,  and  Welshsongsto  Welsh  words  may 
be  systematically  used. 

4.  The  hisiory  of  Wales  may  be  systematically  tauglit 
throughout  the  whole  school ;  and  the  Geography  of  Wales 
specialized  throughout  the  course. 

5.  Schools  taking  Welsh  as  a  class  subject  (see  No.  2 
above)  may  also  take  translation  instead  of  English  com- 
position  in  the  higher  Standards,  thus  practically  teaching 
English  and  Welsh  composition  togetlierin  the  easiest  and 
most  rational  manner. 

The  same  principles  will  be  systematically  applied  in  the 
case  of  the  new  Intermediate  ScliooL  wliich  wdl  shottly 
dot  the  Principality. 

There  are  other  phases  of  this  highly  important  and 
interesting  question  I  should  have  been  pleased  10  dwell 
upon,  but  the  space  at  my  clisposal  has  already  been 
exceeded. 

Beriah  Gwynfe  Evans. 

[Every  word  of  this  eloquent  article  can  be  applied  to 
the  position  of  Irish  in  Irisli  schools. — Ed.] 
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Vitte<vó  ^oit>  ntMi'ó  tii  •óorhri^itt. 

a.d.  1592. 

1r  tioncA  auocc  acá  "  CAirteÁn  ah  tlir^e," 
1r  tonn]\AÓ   5AÓ  rumneóg  ó   cAtAifi    50 
t>ion  ; 
51*0  rAi]irni5  au  p'on  Aim,  ní't  cAttÁn  nÁ 
meir^e 
•Ú5  murgAitc  niAC-AttA  iia  reAn-CAobÁn 
qn'on. 
UÁ  rtÁmcit>e   '5A    n-ót    ann    te    CAOipjib 
c]\eunA 
*Oo   ceAnnpo]\c    a    h-T)ucai5   cá  teo-rAii 
A]\ír  ; 
<\cc  A1]\  niAit)in   a  nibÁ]\Aé,  te  h-éijujje  iia 
5]\éme, 
Oérá  iuupcA]\  níor  mó  A1]\  ah  teunA  ú*o 
fíor. 

Veuc,  ceAUA  cÁ'n  nuAit>eAcc  ca]i   mó]\-teAc 
iia  cíi\e, 
UÁ     CeACCA1]\1"Óe     túcriiA]\'   a'  buAtAt)    11A 

^5   T)úrACT>    c]\ém-rpio]\AiT)    1       AiiAmiiAib 

p'0]\A, 

'S  A5  5111'or At>  tiA  c]iót>ACT)A  cÁ  rór  m  5AÓ 
cnoTÓe. 
"Peuc,  reuc  !  cÁ   ha  cemce  A1]\  muttAÓ  5AÓ 
rtéibe 
^5  r]\eA5Ai]\c  au  fó^jtA  c]\é  t>ubAct>  Af 
ceó, 
51T)  "oeAf  5  a  tArAt»,  béró  picróe  'gur  ctoiT>riie 
llior  "oeijige  50  tuAc  1  5-C05AT)  níor  ceó. 

^tóin,  ^tóin,  a  Úi]i-ConnAitt !  te  cnéimre 

^An  cAbAi]\, 
SuAf,  ru  Af  ^ac  ctAnn  cnót>A  ó'n  b-pmn  50 

Ror-eo^Ain, 
-diti  a^ait),  a  tAoó]\A,  ó  l1lÁitionn  50  Saiíiaiu, 

OÍOT)    tuACJÁip    A110CC    Ag    CU]\  T)Íbl]\C  A1]1 

bpón. 
11ac  5-ctumci   An    gÁin    út)    a'   tionA-ó   tlA 
rpéme, 
HlAn  cóí]\ni5  A5  ]\eubAt>  cj\é  ciumeAp  ua 
n-jteAnn  ? 


Hac  5-ctumci  ^uc-pÁitce  nA  n-t>AomeA'ó  A5 
éi]uj  ? 

"tlunUÁ!       CA      <<\OT)       11UAT)      A]U'f      °Y     AP 

5-ceAnn  !" 

11ior    fiA    n<x    bit>it>    A'r    g]\uAim  m    bun 
5-c]ioit>cib, 
UÁ  T)óccAf  A'b]upeAt>  Ai]iéi]imn  50  téi]i  ; 
&  n-t)é  bí  An  c-reAn-cúir  fAoi  neutcAib  nA 
h-oróce, 
-dmÁnAÓ  béró  t)ac  ú]\  Ai]i  pAijipm^e  rpéin'. 
>AmÁ]iAc  béit>  rotur  je^t  5]\éme  A5  riteAt) 
<Áin  ÓAC-b]iAc  Úi]\-ConnAitt  a'  cjiocat)  'fA 
n-^AOic, 
Oéit>  mitce  yeA]\  c]\eun   a^aiiih     ]\éit>    te 
n-A  m-buitte, 
'S  béiT>  -<Xot>  05  Ha  *OoiimAitt  A5  c]\eó- 
nu^Atb  pAoi. 

1r  "oioiiiAom  te  btiAt>AncAib  bí  ^ticeAr  5AÓ 

tÁirhe, 
1f   meijigeAÓ    a   -o'éiju^    5AÓ    pic'    Ai]i    a 

c]iAnn  ; 
-dcc  beACAi  j  An   pgic  rm   pnno]\  ú]\  m  Án 

g-CUAmA', 

'S  "o'pÁg  mei]\5  t>ioiiiAOinip  níor  géi^ie  jac 
tAtm. 
1TlAn  méAT>ui5ceA]\  neA]\c  A^up  tuACAp  ua 
h-Aibne 
te  peA]\cAmn  au  pójiii aij\  "o'éir  cio]iihact)a 
miop, 
1p   Án'itAiT)    béró    pÁcAt>    Á]\    n-A]\m     níor 
"ooniine 

'11UA1]1     CA]XA]\     11A     SACpAUAIge     0]l]\AinU 

Aníp. 

O  !      CA]\A1t>      50      CA]\A1t>,     tAoc-coipe     '5Uf 
111A]1CAC, 

Ó  cnocAib  a'p  ^teAnncAib  Ai]i  rut>  "Óum- 
nA-n^Att, 
UÁ  c]iom-cíop  te  t>iot  A5  ah  c-peAn-nAiiiAit> 
beA]\CAÓ 
&    5emeAt>    'nnA    5At)uit>e,    'f   a    CÓ5AT) 
'meAp5  reAtt. 
1r  jTAt>A   5AÓ  feA]\   t)ínn    50   roi5it)eAc   a 

rAUACC 
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"le  plte<vó  Án  n-^iAÁt)  51 t  ó  ÓAncAn  •úc' 
CtiAc, 
Cum  buitte  00  buAtAt),  'r  cum  rAoijtpe  t)o 
ceAnnAÓc 
be  t>AO]\-yuit  An  5-c]\oit>ceAt>,  mÁ'r  C01^  é 
te  T)ia. 

tlÁ   rAnAró  !    cÁ  cnÁniA  feAn-rmnreAn    tJi 
"ÓomnAitt, 

^5    ^tAOÓAC     CU111     *0105AtcA1f     O    tÁlílAlb 

A  5-ctAnn  ; 
béit>  viaca  te  h-íoc  a^  ^ac  feA]\  1  -o-Uíf- 
ConnAitt 
Com  fAt>  Af  cÁ  tojig  Aom  fgfiof  At>ó]\'  Ann. 
La  céite !     te    céite !    béró    f eAttcA    toc. 
Srntróe 
^tAn-mgce  gAn  moitt  1  b-fuit  SACf  auac 
ceAnn, 
<\i]\  a^avo !  Ain  a^ai-ó  cum  fAoiffe,  Amítit>e! 
UÁ'n   ceA]\c  Ai]\  Á]\  t>-cAoib  'r  cÁ  'Aot)  05 
óf  A]1  5-ceAnn. 

"pá'on^ic." 


ANECDOTA  FROM  IRISH  MSS. 
VI. 

9- 

"LeAbAn  b]\eAc,  p.  255,  marg.  inf. 

11 Á  bÁ^Aro  a  becnA  úa^, 
HÚAt  cen  ectA  crtAbÁio  gúin  ! 
Lib  ní  -oenb  ór  becA  b]\íg 
tlecA  m  ]u'5  ]\o  t>eAtb  cec  n-t>úit. 

Boast  ye  not  of  perfect  wisdom, 
Crying  out  regardless  of  austere  de- 

votion, 
When  you  see  not  above  the  scope  of 

the  world 
The  ways  of  the   King  who   shaped 

every  creature. 

In  becA  b]\íj;  the  genitive  is  put  before 
the  noun  that  governs  it,  a  frequent  prac- 
tice  in  older  Irish  poetry. 


10. 

ib.,  p.  40,  marg.  inf. 

>d  niboic  coiccmt)  cnÁefAij, 
11aca]\  cÁeriiAin  en  en  otc, 
-dimteAr  00  cuinp  ir  c'  AnmA, 
lllAing  ei]\  a  CA]\tA  a  -óénAm  ! 

0  common  gluttonous  ribald, 

That  hast  not  kept  thyself  from  evil, 
A  mischief  to  thy  body  and  thy  soul — 
Woe  to  him  who  has  chanced  to  do  it ! 

en  en  for  An  m  ;  ein  for  A]\. 

11. 

ib.,  p.  91,  marg.  inf. 

"PouAnuf-rA 

Lurr  no  íccf  At>  m  ftÚA^  r a  : 
Se]\cc  m<\ic  *0é  ocuf  a  omAn, 
111ifcAif  t)on  t»omAn  cfÚAg  r a. 

1  have  found 

A  herb  that  would  heal  this  host : 
Love  of  God's  Son  and  His  fear, 
Hatred  of  this  wretched  world. 

12. 

Cit)  rriAic  mettcAi  nó  feb<M, 
pe]\]\  coibren  getA  ^tAnA  : 
1f  cummAi  ocuf  ó]\  buroe 
*Oúme  cfÁecAf  a  CAtAi. 

Though  mirth  or  sport  are  good, 
White,  pure  confessions  are  better  : 
Like  yellow  gold  is 
The  man  who  spurns  his  desires. 

CAtAi  for  cotA,  to  have  complete   asso- 
nance  with  ^tAiiA. 

13- 
ib.,  p.  100,  marg.  inf. 

C]\Ábut>  cen  iJAitt,  cen  fecoAi, 
Cen  fomniAcu,  cen  boccAi, 
Ot  cen  ícu,  cen  mefCAi, 
P]\omt>  féim  cen  rÁic,  cen  ^o]\cai. 
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Devotion  without  pride,  without  harsh- 

ness, 
Without  richness,  without  poverty, 
Drinking      without      thirst,     without 

drunkenness, 
A  slender  meal  without  surfeit,  with- 

out  hunger. 

14. 

ib.,  p.  168,  marg.  inf. 

Ac,  ce]\  úinn  a  rutAccA"ó 
Uucat»  e]\  cner  nieic  1Í1ui]\e, 
Umne  teir  a  -oubAÓur 
T)o  bí  ui]\]\Ai-ó-ri  unne 

Ah,  though  sore  the  suffering 

That  was  put  on  the  body  of  the  Son 

of  Mary, 
Sorer  to  Him  the  woe 
That  was  on  her  for  His  sake. 

ui]\]\Ait>,  bad  spelling  for  ui]\]ie. 

15- 
ib.,  p.  225,  marg.  inf. 

pmt  C]\í  11  í 

*Oo  nÁ  bufoeó  niAc  *Oé  bií : 
C]\ÁbuT>  ÚAttAÓ,  coircet)  re]\b, 
CcnAÓ  *oume  111AT)  nroe]\b. 

Three  things  there  are, 

For  which  the  Son  of  the  living  God 

is  not  grateful : 
Haughty  devotion,  harsh  reproof, 
Reviling  a  man  if  it  is  not  sure. 

16. 
ib.,  p.  236,  marg.  sup. 

1r  é  ceccA  m  i]\efAi5  : 
ConÁ  *oe]\nA  ré 

11 AC  111 A1C  A]\  A'omolA'o 
O  neoc  ro]\  bic  cé. 

This  is  what  behoves  the  faithful, 
That  he  should  not  do 
Any  good  for  praise 
From  anyone  in  this  world. 


*7- 

Stowe  M.S.,  p.  992,  fo.  6^0.,  1. 

111ai]\5  cum'o^iur  ní  ro]\  c<\]\aic, 
HlmAb  LAmn  teir  a  CAbAi]\c, 
1r  é  'oé'oe  norcÁ  -oe  : 
1111],CA1],  ocur  oi]\bi]ie. 

Woe  to  him  who  seeks  from  a  friend 

What  he  is  not  prone  to  give. 

These  are  the  two  things  that  coine 

from  it, 
Hatred  and  reproach. 

18. 
LeAbA]\  tAigneAÓ,  p.  122,  marg.  sup. 

1li  biA  a  ctAn"o  tA  nec  m-ni]\c 
Cipé  bAr^Airo  b]\ec  A]\  bocc  : 
11a  n-t)énAC  iia  Aic]ie  "o'  utc 
T)on  tucc  AfpA  11-Aicte  ir  otc. 

His  children  shall  not  be  in  power, 
Whoever  breaks  the  law  on   a   poor 

man  : 
The  evil  that  the  fathers  do 
Is  evil  for  those  after  them. 

CORRTGENDA. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes  for  the  follow- 
ing  corrections  of  my  renderings  : — 

On  p.  8oa  of  this  vol.  oc  cannainj;  a  niAic  ■&]•&  hnéc 
•oon  feóboénmai'o  should  have  been  translated  :  as  her 
son  taas  being  plucltedfrom  her  breast  by  the  executioner. 

On  p.  ii5a,  &  T>ícnebAij;  nAc  clmt>  cbocc  sh'ould  be 
rendered  :  O  hermit  that  strihest  (lit.  clinhest)  no  bell. 
The  verbal  noun  clmn,  hnell,  is  found  in  O'Donovan's 
Supplement  to  0'Reilly.  It  seems  borrowed  from  old 
Norse  hlingja,  "to  ring."  early  Engl.,  to  clink. 

Kuno  Meyer. 


AX\   Ue<\115^  11141!  &  U\tM1!Ú<\1!  í. 

(SOUTH   WEST   CORK.) 

Oí  HlíceÁt  ,oútiiiA]\  rAn  ót,  'OÁ  inbei-óeAC 
neA]\c  Aige  A1]\,  ac  bí  bAC  niAic  teir — ní  ]\<xib 
CA]\]\AC-cui5e  Aije.  -únoir  A'r  A]\ír  bióeAÓ 
cúptA  ^cittmg  Aige  'ha  pócA,  a^u^  Annrom 
]iAgAÓ  ré  50  "ocí  A11  aoiiac,  niAioe  •0)1015111 
Ai^e  '11  a  tÁnii  ;  jtAO'ÓA'ó  ré  ai]\  'óume  615111 
"ÓÁ  coiiiA]\rAnAit),  A^ur  bi'óeA'ó  b)\Aon  ACAte 
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coif  <*  céite  50  mbeit>eA-ó  ah  c-AifjjeA-o 
cAicce.  ^VniAÓ  Af  aii  cij  ófOA  AnnfAn  te 
HlíceÁt  'tiA  caoi]\  bmte,  A^uf  1110  cfUAJ-fA 
aii  cé  ciocfA-ó  CAob  teif — finfit>e  au  niAit>e 
teif  A1]\  lompÁit  nA  boife.  1f  ceA]\c  *oom  a 
nÁ-ó  11  ac  f  Aib  pomn  peAf  1  m-béAf  a  béAf- 
f  at>  bÁff  ai]\  te  niAiT>e. 

UÁnnc  fé  a  b<\ite  ai]\  meifge  Aon  tÁ 
AihÁm  ;  "  bí  bmtte  A1]\  aii  5-cAC  Aguf  bmtte 
A1]\  An  n^A-ó^i  Ai^e,"  bí  a  beAn  Yia  fuit>e 
f  ah  5-cúmne  cohi  cunn  teif  An  -gcAc  rém 
Agur  nío]\  t^bAi]\  fí  5105  50  *oci  guf  cm]\ 
fé  a  meif^e  tie,  Aimf  Annfm  -o'fiAfnuig  fí 
•óé  cÁ  'ha  CAob  A]\  cÁmic  fé  a  bAite  An*oé 
nuvp  a  cÁnnc  fé.  t1í  ]\Aib  fé  1  bfA*o  A5 
fAJÁit  ffeA5]\A.  "<Af.  iroóij,  cAicfmn  jvud 
éigm  -o'ót  cun  ua  T>AihÁm  AttAi-ó  t>o  í;tAnAT> 
Af  mo  f có]\nAi5  !"  11í  ]\Aib  aou  ^AhmAÓ  A15 
An  bfeA]\  bocc  aii  ^enhfeAT)  fm,  Aguf  caic- 
f  eA-ó  f  é  a  curo  T>'ice  cu]i. 

*OubA]\c  ceAUA  50  ]\Aib  111iceAt  50  *oci 
SA^fAnA  50  minic.  Seo  ceAim  T>e  fnA 
f^eutcAib  *o'mnif  fé  t>á  cohiAnf  AtuiAib  ca]\ 
éif  ceAcc  a  bAite  uai]\  t>ó.  "Ua]i  éif  *out 
50  SAgfAUA  •óom,  bróeAf  cAmAtt  -gAn  aoii 
obAi]\  "o'fAJÁit,  Atmf  bA  jeÁ]\]\  ai]\  pubAt 
An  pmgmn  beA^  Ai]u-pT>  bí  a^ahi.  11  í  jeo- 
bAinn  tóifoín  ó  Aomne  nu<\i]\  nÁ  benóeAÓ 
mo  pócA  ceAnn.     Cui]\eAf  mo  tÁm  im  pócA 

A£     CUAfCU^AT)     -00111'    ]DÍOpA,     A^Uf     CAT>    T)0 

buAitfeAc  tiom  50  1i-át)iíia]\ac  ac  t>á  jdiii- 
511111.  CeAnnui^eAf  butóg  A]\Ám  "oom  f  ém, 
"o'iceAf  fmuc  *oe  Aguf  cm]\eAf  ah  fui jteAÓ 
1  bpócA  mo  ÓAfói^e.  11uai]\  bí  fé  a^  out 
-oiom  ^An  tóifoín  fAgÁit  111  Aori  DAtt,  cat> 
t>o  cvófinn  1  n^oi]\eAcc  coifcénne  *oom  ac 
511  nnA  móf.  Da  ^eÁff  au  rhoitt  o]\m  T>ut 
ifceAÓ  'ua  beut,  Aguf  fAT>  *oo  bevóceÁ  a^ 
*oúnA*ó  -oo  fút  ní  ]\AbAf  ifcij  nuAi]\  cmc  mo 
coT>tA*ó  0]\m.  'dif  mArom,  nuAi]\bi-óeAf  Am' 
múf^Aitc  fém,  nío]\  mocmjeAf  Aonmt)  50 
bfUAfAf  piteuf  "oo  cui]\  An  oi]\eA*o  fin 
*oeicmf  o]\m  nÁ]\  feuoAf  fCAO,  ]\iaiti  nÁ 
coróce,  -gujt  cuiceAf  1  mómceÁn  b]\eÁ£ 
b]\iof^  fAn  b"P]\Ainc.  '  SeA-ó,  a  lilícít/ 
A]\f  a  mif  e  tiom  f  ém,  '  ní  ceA]\c  tiuic  ^eA^íÁn 


nuAif  nAf  cuicif  fAn  muif  mof,  aic  ha 
ngeobcÁ  ftu^A-ó  jah  cogAinc'  -dnnfAn 
JAbAf  a  bAo-ÓACU]"  te"OiA  cugftÁn  fÁbÁtcA 
me.  Cui]\eAf  mo  tÁrh  1  bpócA  mo  CAfói^e, 
Aguf  cat)  "oo  beiúeAt)  Ann  ac  An  btúi]\e 
beA^  A]\Ám  -00  cm]ieAf  Ann  ah  oTÓce  ]\ouhe 
pn.  '  Ga'pall  na  h-oibre  an  biaclh,  pé  Áic 
'iia  mbei-ói]\-fe,'  A]\f a  trnfe,  Ag  fCAtcA-ó  ah 
btúi]\e  A]\Ám  50  cu]\  ci]\nn.  11uai]\  bí  fé 
icce  A5A111,  -o'feucAf  címciott  ojvm  com 
Ai]\eAÓ  A'f  *o'feuc  feA^A  ]\u\m  címciott  aij\, 
iiuai|\  beróeAÓ  fé  a^  cuAfcu^A-ó  *o'iAf5  m 
AbAmn,  ac  "0Á  m-beit>inn  aj  feucAmc^otÁ 
iia  teAc  ní  jeobAmn  tÁn  mo  fút  "oe'n 
oi]\eAt)  A'f  Aon  "P]\ÁncAÓ  AihÁm." 

"'SeAt>  mA]\  if  feÁff  é,'  AffA  nufe,  A5 
t>ut  50  t>cí   coca  bfeAJ  f éif  cojh  h-Á]\t)  te 

HllOf^Alf,     AC,     t)Á    AÍ]\t>e     é,     CUAt>Af     m     A 

hiuttAC  ;  -óemeAf  pott  c]\ít),  teigeAf  mé 
fém  ifceAÓ  Ann,  -gAn  pioc  t>íom  AniAÓ  ac 
mo  ffón  cun  m'AnÁt  t>o  ca|\]iac.  11ío]\b 
fAt)A  gu]\  cmceAf  Am'  cot)tAt>,  Aguf  ní 
cuAtAf  Aommt)  50  t)ci  mAit>m.     11uAif  t>o 

hlÚf-gtAf  f  UAf  AJUf  t)0  gtAUAf  An  b]1ACA  Af 

mo  ftntib,  "o'feuÓAf  cimciott  0]im — CÁ 
]\<\bAf  ?  *Oia  50  t>eo  tiom,  cÁ  mbenómn  ac 
1  tÁf.  nA  fAiff^e,  Aguf  t>'ei]\i5  mo  cjioróe 
oj\m  nuAi]i  cunhnijeAf  1  5-ceAfc  Aif.  Ua 
pof  A^Am  gu]\  Ab  AmtATÓ  cuic  neut  1 
njoi]\eAcc  t>o'n  coca  -gu]\  eijn^  au  cuite  f aii 
AbAmn  com  mó]\-fom  -gu]\  fgiob  fi  téi  fém 
mé  Af  An  coca  AniAÓ  fAn  bfAi]i]\"5e,  5A11  a 
cuf  m  iut  Dom.  ■ÚU5A]'  mé  fém  fUAf  t>o 
*Óia,  ac  111Á  cu^A]"  if  t)ócA  nÁ]\  cmtteAf 
pomn  *o'Aomnit>  foJAncA  uató,  niA]\  1  5-cionn 
CAtiiAitt  feo  cuJAin  miot  móji  (bit)eAiin 
fUAifne  o]\m  Aiioif  huai]\  n'iAccnui^im  ai]-) 
A-guf  t>'fOfgAit  fé  a  beut  b]\eun,  a^u]'  t>o 
ftuig  fé  mé  fém  A'f  An  coca  roi]\  fuc  fÁc." 
"  11i  ]\AbA]^  cAittce  1  5cec\]\c  gu]\  1111C15  ah 
méro  pn  o]\m.  *Oei]\  t)Aome  50  bfint 
if]\ionn  t>ub,  ac  niÁ  cá  fé  cohi  t>ub  A'f  t>o 
bí  botg  aii-  Ainiint>e  fin  cÁ  aii  -oiAbAt  ai]\ 
fAt)  auii.  -dc  ní  h-é  fo  ac  é  fút>  é,  cit>feÁ 
An  c-ia]'5  50  téi]\  Ag  fic  Anonn  'f  AHAtt  aij\ 

fUA1t)  A  bmt^,  CU1t>  ACA  05  fHÁhl  50  fOCA1]\ 
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cuit)   eite   a^  téunnix;    corii    n-eut>cnom    te 
•oeAii(5)nuiot)ib,  Aj;ur  cuitte  aca  45  béicij 
mA]t  befóeAÓ  ^Áijttig   05A.     'tlí   có]iA   tríb 
nÁ  t)otri-rA,'  AjifA  nnre.     Uó^Ar  aiiiac  coit- 
teA]i  r^eme,   jaii    aou    a   50  bi  rí  ^eun— 
bAinreAt»  aou   ia]1]iacc  AiriÁm   t>i  cop  -oe'n 
ÓApAlt  ir  mó  -oo  fiut>4it  aiji  reu]i  nó  rAicce. 
Seo   A5  5eÁ|i]iA-ó   mé,   A^uf  bA  ^eAfiji  gun 
p]noc    ah    piAn    An     nn'ot    mó]i    Agur    "oo 
riiocuijjeAr    ronn    cui]i    AtiiAÓ    ai]l     'Vúirj; 
aiiiac,'    A]ifA    nnre.      Le    n-A   tmn-rom    r>o 
connAC  An  c-iArj;  aj  ]tic  ahiac.    '  50  n-ei]u;it) 
bu]i  mbócA]i  tib  !'  A]tpA  rmre,  ac  ní  ]tAbA]~ 
cun  pc<vo  ]iiaiíi  110   coibce  50  t)ciub]iAC  ré 
A11  cóiiujAt)  ceut)nA  t)orh-rA.     Seo  aj;  réi- 
t>eAt)  An  míot  mó]i.     '  Sém  teAc  !'  Anr a  mire 
bí   aii  oi]ieAt)  rin  reAc  ojim  a^  ^eÁ]i]iAt>  1 
^-coiiinuit)e  5U]i  ]ió-c;eÁ]\]i  ju]i  cuijteAr  mo 
r^iAii  AniAÓ  cjti  n-A  ctiACÁn,  A^ur  cuiceAr 
Ai]i   bio]i    mo    cinn.     '  púir^,   púifg !'   AjirA 
bot^    au     rin't    riiói]i,     A^ur    motAt)    Agu]' 
buróeAcur  te  T)ia,  00  p éit)  ré  mé  AmAÓ  cjié 
n-A  beut.      Dí  ré  co]vca  •óiom,  A'r  nío]i  cAir 
oorii-rA  é.     *Oo  cui]i  ré  mé  corii  h-Á]tt)  rAn 
rpéi]i  50  bruit  por  ajahi    nÁ  reut)rAmn 
beic  i  brAt)  ó'n   n^jtém,  bi  An  oi]ieAt)-rom 
ceArA    Ann.      Ac,    Ói]te    beic    Ai]i,    cuiceA^ 
Anu&r  rtÁn  pÁbÁtcA  Ain  pojtc  b]ieAJ  boc; 
mónA  t)o  bi  bAince  beA^Án  LAeceAncA  ]ioniie 
rin.  11io]i  nncij  A011  cionóirg  o]un,  ac  AriiÁm 
ju]i   bAineAt)    An    ionj;A    t»e    tujjAroin     1110 
coire  cté." 

p.  O't. 

C  Af^AC  =  CA^JVAHJJ 

ctnje,  tneans. 
LÁ  11A  leAC.     Jndgment  Day. 
lT>if\  pué  rÁé,  holus  bolus. 
■gAri  aoh  a  50,  without  any  lies. 
CoiLleAn  rseme,  large  l<nife. 
SeAjA,  a  diver. 
llíon  cAirt>.,  I  was  no  better. 


<\triAnc  ób^nn. 

-dn  C]iAoibin  .<\oibinn  t>o  ÓAn. 


-A'p  a  rhui]inin  !  bA  CAicneAriiAc  é 
<An  tÁ  pm,  ó  connAinc  mé  cú. 

Di  au  j]UAii  A5  tAfAt)  pAn  ppéiji 

^aii  comntin  t)Á  tuAf^At)   té  jaoic  ; 

bi  ruijteAÓ  aii  t)]iúccA  ']i  An  breuji. 
bi  Ati  toc  Ann  a  cot)tA'ó  'ha  turóe. 

Di  aii  riiATom  50  cunn  a'p  50  ^e^t 
•d^up    b'eut)C]iom,    oc  !     b'eirocpom     mo 
ó]ioit>e, 

Lúc5Ai]ieAc  a'p  Ae]iAÓ  té  reat, 
Oi]t  connAi]ic  mé,  comiAi]ic  mé,  í. 

"Oo  cuAib  rí  cA]tm  hiaji  a^a, 
111  a]i  ]teutc  t>o  c]tom  pi  a  ceAnn 

<Vr  bí  pi  aii  111 01111  eut)  pm  rAtAi^c' 
A\\\  cút  An  ctoit>e  Ái]it)  00  bi  ahii. 

"Oo  bí  p'  m  A]t  bÁroín  bjteA^  peoit 

^o  1i-eut)C]tom  a^  pnAiii  teip  aii  u^aoic, 

nio]i  t>ubAi]ic  pí  Aon  pocAt  acc  ceot 
-A'y  "o'pÁ^  ri  A5  t)AiripA  mo  c]ioróe, 

Cui]i  pi  mo  ppio]iAt>  a^  5Ái|ie, 
<\'p  "o'pÁg  pí  a^  nmce  mo  ó]ioróe 

111  o  púite  '5Á  teAnAiiiúmc  'r  '5A  fAine, 
<\'r  a  *Óe  !  50  g-cúicijit)  cú  i. 


*Oo  bi  mé  'bAmc  coince  'nt)é, 

&'y  a^  ceAn^Aitc  ua  bpunAnn  50  t)túc  ; 


ON  THE  IRISH  INFINITIVE. 
II. 

When  the  first  part  of  this  paper  went  to  the  press, 
I  was  under  the  uncomfortable  impre«sion  that  my  theory 
was  an  innovation,  and  Iikely  therefore  to  be  regarded 
with  more  hostility  than  sympathy  by  Irish  students. 
The  contrary  is  the  case,  and  the  opposite  view  is  really 
the  new-fangled  one.  Witness  M'Curtin,  who,  at  page 
703  of  the  Grammar  appended  to  0'Begley's  (M'Curtin's) 
Dictionary  of  1732,  writes  as  follows  : — ''  The  reader  may 
enquire  here  for  the  Infinitive  Mood  ;  and  the  Irish  allow 
no  such  ;  but  instead  thereof,  *  *  *  they  make  use  of  the 
plain  verbal  noun." 

So  far  without  reference  to  usage.  t  When  we_come  to 
examine  the  practice  of  native  writers  who  wrote  while 
Irish  was  as  yet  the  dominant  and  uncorrupted  language 
of  the  country,  we  shall  find  the  principle  put  forward  in 
this  paper  strikingly  confirmed.  Before  going  further,  it 
is  well  to  state  that  principle  concisely  : — When  a 
substantive  is  followed  immediately  by  x>o  with  an  "  in- 
fuiitive  "  in  any  context,  the  substantive  is  construed  in 
relation  to  the  context  exactly  as  thougli  T>o  -with  the 
"  iiifuiitive  "  were  absent.  In  other  words,  t)0  with  the 
infinitive  exercises  no  govemment  whatever  upon  a  fore- 
going  noun,    but  rather,  speahing  grammatically,  is  íin 
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adjectival  locution  qualifying  the  noun  ;  and  the  noun,  as 
the  context  requires,  may  be  nominative,  dative,  or 
accusative. 

In  modern  Irish  there  is  no  distinction  in  form  between 
nominative  and  accusative.  Examples  of  the  nominative 
before  ilie  infinitive  with  "oomust  therefore  be  drawn  from 
the  earlier  periods  of  Irish.  In  the  first  draft  of  this 
paper,  the  examples  were  taken  from  the  splendidly 
copious  vocabulary  of  Dr.  Atldnson's  "  Passions  and 
Homilies  from  the  Leabhar  Breac,"  sv.b  voce  DO,  where 
this  locution  is  treated  of  in  extenso,  but,  in  my  opinion, 
on  a  basis  of  error.  I  lake  the  opportunity  here  of 
expressing  my  deep  obligations  to  the  leaining  and 
acumen  of  the  editor  of  these  texts  ;  his  work  will  not 
easily  be  superseded  as  the  best  extant  study  in  Middle 
Irish,  and  as  a  sine  qua  non  to  every  historical  student  of 
the  language.  Of  the  instances  given  by  Dr.  Atkinson, 
in  contexts  where  the  princple  above  stated  required  a 
nominative,  the  great  mnjority  showed  a  nominative. 
There  were,  however,  a  number  of  exceptions,  and  a 
critic  of  high  authorilv  suggested  that  the  minority  were 
in  the  right,  and  that  the  majority  were  ungrammatical 
and  corrupt.  These  Middle  Irish  texts  show  the  dis- 
tinction  between  nominative  and  accusative  already 
obsolescent,  and  their  evidence,  even  were  it  unanimous, 
would  not  be  final.  That  their  evidence  was  not  unani- 
mous,  weakened  the  case  still  further,  and  I  was  forced 
behind  the  unassailable  lines  of  Old  Irish.  Here, 
however,  there  was  no  Dr.  Atkinson  to  put  things  in 
order,  and  the  collection  of  the  following  instances  was 
no  slight  task.  Though  they  are  drawn  from  the 
Wurzburg  and  Milan  glosses  only,  the  search  for  them 
covered  most  of  the  published  remains  of  Old  Irish. 

With  reference  to  the  Old  Irish  instances,  let  it  be 
bome  in  mind  (1)  that  all  accusatives  singular  eclipse  ; 
(2)  that,  in  general,  accusatives  masc.  sing.  of  the  con- 
sonant  declension,  and  accusatives  fem.  sing.,  have  the 
same  form  as  the  datives  sing. ;  and  (3)  that  accusatives 
masc.  plural  of  the  first  declension  end  in  u. 

A.    NOMINATIVE. 

From  the  Wiirzburg  Glosses  [date  8th  and  gth  ceniuries.] 

1°.  ar  dofór  maith  fochricc  dó-som  sochude  do  creittim 

tria  precept.      "  For  that   a  multitude  has  believed 

through  his  preaching  prepareth  a  good  reward  for 

him."     [Acc.  sochudi]/?.  ib. 
2°.  airmitiu   féid    in   chinn  do    thabairt    donaib  ballaib. 

"  Respect  forthe  Head  to  begiven  tothe  members." 

[Acc  airmitin]/?.  yd. 
3°.   cepu  dono  adrad  Dae  do  thabairt  do  Pool  in  chruth 

sin?    "Why   then   was  the   adoration   due    to  God 

given   to  Paul   in    that  way."     [Acc.    adrad    nDae] 

fo.  >jd. 
40.  ní  date  leu  in  Coimdiu  do  chrochad.     "  It  is  not 

agreeable  to  them   that    the    Lord    was   crucified." 

[Acc  Coimdid]  fo.  8a. 
5°.  ní  fiu  sercc  do  thabairt  dó.     "  It  is  not  good  to  give 

love  to  it."     [Acc.  seircc]/?.  lob. 
6°.  ba  ferr  n;o  clioinairle  do  dénum.      "  It  is  better  to 

do  my  counsel."     [Acc.  chomairli]/?.  iob. 
7°.  is  bés  leo-som  in  daim  do  thuarcain  ind  arbe.*     "It 

is   a   custom  of  theirs  that  the  oxen  tread  out  the 

corn."     [Acc.  inna  damu]/?.  iod. 
8°.  rann  '  do  loscitd  foraltóir,  7  rann  aile2  do  airbirt  bith 

dóib-som.     "  A  part  to  be  burned  on  the  altar,  and 

another  part  to  be  eaten  by  them."     [Acc.  (1)  rainn, 

(2)  rainn  n-aili]/?.  iod. 

*This  gloss  here  given  fully  does  not  warrant  the  comment  made 
by  me  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper  on  tlic  inomplcte  quotation 
given  by  Zeuss  and  Windisch, 


9C.  ar  is  insae  in  ball  do  thinchosc  neich  asberad  cenn. 

"  For  it  is  hard  for  the  member  to  teach  what  a  head 

may  utter."     [Acc  in  mball]  /0.  ija. 
10°.  ar  na  con  roib  dethiden    lor  neuch   acht  tol  Dae  do 

dénum.     "  Le>t  anyone  should  have  care  save  to  do 

God's  vvill."     [Acc.  toil  nDae]  10.  ijd. 
ii°.  ba  uissiu  ind  fhigor  do  imthrénugud  veritatis.     "  It 

were  meeterthat  the  figure  should  confirm  the  truth." 

[Acc.  in  figuir]/».  i8c. 
12°.   Súanemuin  do  dénum  i  n-aidchi  do  reicc  ar  biad  7 

aéitach  dia  muntir.     "  To  make  ropes  at  night  to  be 

sold  for  food  and  raiment  for  his  household."     [Acc. 

súanemna]/?.  24  i. 
130.  is  hed  didiu  íl-legitime  certaré,  scarad   fri  indeb  in 

domuin,   7  tol  Dae  do  dénum.     "  This  then  is  the 

'  legitime   certare,''  to  quit   the  world's   wealth,  and 

to  do  God's  will."     [Acc.  toil  n  Do.e]fo.  joa. 

Milan  Glosses  [8th  and  gth  centurícs]. 

14°.  atá  i  n-aicniud  cháich  dénum  maith  7  imgal  áil  uilc 
do  dénum.  "  It  is  in  the  nature  of  all  to  do  good 
and  shun  evil  (tit.  shunning  of  evil  to  do)  "  [Acc. 
imgal  áil  n-uilc]/?.  14.C. 

150.  airimmou  ruicim  les  m'airchissechtae,  indaas  dígnl 
do  thabairt  form.  "  For  I  have  more  need  of  (my) 
pity  than  that  punishment  be  inflicted  on  me." 
[Acc.  dígail]/'.  22d. 

160.  dígal  do  thabairt  forsna  pecdachu.  "  To  inflict 
punishment  on  the  sinners."     [Acc.  dígail]/'.  2Ód. 

if.  huare  din  as  n-é  gním  tengad  comlabrae,  is  im- 
maircide  a  ndurigni  Duaid,  in  gním  sin  in  tengad 
du  airbirt  ar  gnímaib  in  choirp  olchenae.  "  Since 
then  speechisthe  act  of  the  tongue,  it  is  proper  what 
David  did,  to  place  that  act  of  the  tongue  before  the 
acts  of  the  body  in  general."  [Acc.  in  ngním  sin] 
fo.  jib. 

180.  tene  du  ebirt  du  gnúis  Dáe.  "  To  say  'lire'  of 
God's  face."     [Acc.  tenid]/?.  40C 

190.  cumtubart  do  bith.  "That  doubt  should  be." 
[Acc.  cumtubairt]  fo.  46C 

200.  in  grian  do  thecht  cóic  brotu  deac  for  cúlu.  "  The 
sun  to  go  fifteen  degrees  backwards."  [Acc  in 
ngréin]/?.  #ia. 

210.  ind  fóisitiu  du  thabairt  i  ndiad  ind  escumluda  hi 
tempul.  "  To  make  tlie  confession  after  the  depar- 
ture  into  the  temple."    [Acc.  in  fóisitin]  fo.  Ó2b. 

220.  is  festae  in  trócaire  mór  du  todlugud.  "  It  is  to  be 
known  thatthegreat  mercy  forgives."  [Acc  trócairi 
móir]/».  Jia. 

230.  is  budech  forcimem  lat-su,  a  Di,  timthrecht  deg- 
gníma  du  edbairt  dait.  "  Thou  deemest  it  pleasing 
and  most  acceptable,  O  God,  that  the  service  of  a 
good  deed  be  offered  to  thee." 

240.  deug  mór  du  óul.  "To  drink  a  great  draught." 
[Acc.  dig  móir]/?,  g4c 

250.  arndid   n-uisse    do    Dia    dígal    do    thabairt  for   a 

náimtea.     "  For  which  it  is  right  that  God  should 

inflict  punishment  on  His  enemies."     [Acc.  dígail] 

fo.  loia. 

As  against  the  foregoing  twenty-five  instances  of  the 

nominative  before  the  infin.,  I  have  not  met  a  single  in- 

stance  in  old  Irish  of  an  accusative  where,  according  to 

the  rule  given,  a  nominative  is  to  be  expected. 

When  a  transitive  verb  governs  the  locution,  the  sub- 

stantive  is,   of  course,  accusative.     I  deem  it  needless  to 

cite  instances  ;  though  accessible,   and  desirable  for  the 

completion  of  the  syntax  of  the  infin.,  it  is  obvious  that 
their  citation  would  nowise  help  my  proof. 

When  the  locution  is  in  the  genitive  or  dative  relation 
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to  the  foregoing  context,  the  substantive  is  alwavs  in  the 
genitive  or  dative  case.  It  will,  I  believe,  be  difficult  to 
tind  in  old,  middle,  or  classical  modern  Irish  a  single  ex- 
ception  to  this  rule.     So  far,  I  at  least  have  seen  none. 

The  instances  that  follow  are  furnished  by  Dr.  Atldnson 
in  his  vocabulary  to  Reating's  Cni  Diof-JAOice  aii  VjliÁif, 
sub  voce  T)o. 

B.   Genitive. 

i°.  1  bpém  bÁif  tj'hiii]\c.   "  Under  penalty  of  inflicting 

death."     i,  8. 
2°.  fÁf  a  iiieAiniiAii  tjo  iiivícatj.  "  Means  of  extinguish- 

ing  his  passion."     io  y. 
3n.  1  mbAoJAL  a  n-UAiLle  tj'átvoujatj.     "Indangerof 

inttnsifying  their  pride."     5,  18. 
4°.  ]\é  I11111  co]\óme  "oo  cun.   "  At  the  time  of  putting  on 

a  crown."     20,  1. 
50.  ti§t)A]\   iia   nj;r\Áf  tjo   tjáiL.      "  Anctor  gratiarum 

afferejidarum."     222  2. 
6°.  ceA]vo    c|\ocÁn   tjo  •óéAiiAiii.     "  Artist   in    making 

pots."     15,  17  :   10,  2. 
7°.  -peA]\  LÁnfie  x>o  cAbAinc.      "  Man   to  give  a  hand, 

helper.''     10S,  11. 
8°.  Luéc  ófOA  x>o  coirnéAT).     "  Folk  of  keeping  hos- 

telry,  innlceepers."     103,  13. 
90.  LÁ  p]\  cua]\a]-caiL  tjo  éuiLLeArti.     "Dayofaman 

of  earning  wages,  working  day."     77,  15. 
io°.  fÁf  UAiLLe  x>o  cLótj.     "  Means  of  quelling  pride." 

21,  4. 
II0.  no  coifj  A11  bÁif  tj'a  ]\occaiii.     "  On  account  of 

death  reaching  him."     25,  2. 
12°.  1  nt)iAiTj  11A  cÁnA  •oobfifeA'ó.     "  After  breaking  the 

law."     69  y. 
130.  1  ivoiAixj  An  ATóbeiffeófA  tjo  buALA-ó  fAijt)e  ha 
fAinnce  A1]\.     "  After  the  adversary  had  struck  the 
dart  of  covetousness  against  him."     70,  8. 
140.  cAf,  éif  An  ]beACAiTJ  x>o  TJéAnAiii.     "  After   com- 

mitting  sin."     71,  23. 
150.  ca]\  éif  aii   cfÁntnjce  útj   tjo   TJéAnAih.     "  After 

committing  that  outrage."     71  v. 
160.  1   mbAoJAL  A11  cunncAif  t)'ia]\]\aitj>  ofAnin.     "  In 
danger    of   the    account    being    demanded    of  us." 
106,    18. 
170.  mneALL  cneiée  tjo  TJéAnAth.    "  Prepatation  formak- 

ing  plunder.''     1 15,  14. 
180.  1  1V01A1TJ  &r  geALLAirii  TjoTJéAHAiii.     "  After  maldng 

the  promise."     144,  18. 
190.  tjo  bícm  m'  eic  tjo  conjjbÁiL  ó  '11  eAgLAif.     "  On 
account    of  keeping    my  horse   from   the    Church." 

145.  23- 
20°.  1  nt)íoL  ceAinpAiLL  sIioLahíi    tjo   cÓ|Uijatj    7   nA 

nOée  mboTJAf.  mbALb  tjo  cuf.  A]\  gctiL.    "  In  return 

for  repairing  Solomon's  temple  and  abolishing  the 

deaf  dumb  gods."     170,  19. 
21°.  tjo  feAciiATJ  rin'-]\éi]\e  ah  ca]\atj  tjo  TJéAnArh.      '*  To 

avoid  acting  against  the  will  of  the  friend."     238,  26. 
22°.  ]\é  Lmn  ha  niio|\bAiLe-fe  tjo  -óéAnAih.     "  At  the 

time  of  the  performance  of  this  miracle."     241,  10. 
230.  1  nrjíoL  focAif.  A11  rhuiLLmn  tjo  ctif.  ahuija.     "  In 

return  for  destroying  the  profit  of  the  mill."  276,  22. 
240.  ]\é  bucc  mriie  tjo    JAbÁiL.     "  In  order   to  obtain 

heaven."     294,  16. 


C.   Dative. 

i°.  jiaLLa^  tj'a  ]\éin  tjo  TJéAHArii. 
do  his  will. "     18  x. 

2°.    CIOCfATJ    TJO    t1A    CAIflb    Tj'    fA1Cf111 

from  seeing  the  relics."     14,  28. 
30.  A]\  A11  TjcALifiAm  tjo  pójATJ.    "  For  l<issing  the  earth.' 
6,  11. 


40.  ó  cAOfAib  11A  fineAihnA  tj'  ice.     "  From  eating  the 

berries  of  the  vine."     233  zu. 
5°.  TJÓ15    A(f)   geALL  rhóf.   tjo   bneic.      "Reliance   on 

getting  a  great  reward."     282,  23. 
6°.  nÁ  cui]\  coifnieAfg  Af.  gnÁfAib   Tj'fAgbÁiL  tjo    'n 

ihA]\b.     "  Hinder  not  the  dead  from  fmding  grace." 

141,  7- 
7D.  C]\é  f  ei]\j  nTjé  tjo  éuiLLeAih.     "  Through  deserving 

God's  wrath."     213,  24. 
S°.  Tjeicbif  tjo  TJéAHAiii  ]\é  c]\í  coniifib  mme  Tj'uLLrhu- 

Jatj.     "To  make  haste  to  prepare  thiee  measures 

of  meal."     246,  1. 
9°.  cf.otnAf  a]\  rtiAOimb  fAojúLcA  tjo   cnuAfAc    7   -oo 

cfunmiuJATJ.       "  Who   sets    about    gleaning    and 

gathering  worldly  wealth. "     290,  7. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  the  arguments  and  evidences 
given  above  establish  the  view  that  I  support  of  the 
syntax  of  TJia  tjo  5]\átjuj;at3,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
term  "infinitive,"  as  erroneously  implying  a  mood  of  the 
verb,  be  discarded  in  favour  of  some  less  misleading  name, 
as  well  in  the  grammar  of  ancient  as  of  modern  Irish. 


111 AC  Léljmn. 


Who  undertakes  to 
'  Would  come 


VOYAGE  OF  MAELDUIN, 

(Contiiiued.) 

§  43.  <\n  cpeAr  tÁ  'iia  tjiaitj  |i n  rA^bAiTj 
mir  eite,  7  ctoit>  ói]\  'iu  cnnceAtt,  7  CAtAiii 
mnce  A]\  nór  cturiiAij.  'Oo  citjitj  Annrm 
reA]\  mnce,  7  ip  eA-ó  bA  1i-eut>Ac  t>ó,  ponn- 
vatj  a  ctnnp  rém.  "Oo  pA^rui^eATjAji  t>e 
Annrm  cia  An  beACA  *oo  bi<vó  <Mge.  "  <XcÁ 
cob<5.]i,"  <\]\  re,  "  o.nnro  mp^n  imr  ro.  -c\n 
^ome  7  An  Ceut)Aoine  meATJ^  nó  uipge  ip 
e<vó  "oo  bei]\ce<\]\  <xp;  An  "OorhnAC  7  l<\ece 
réite  n<\  inAi]\cí]ieAÓ  -oeAg-bAinne.  -c\cc 
ÍAece  réite  ha  n-Ap]xot  7  1Í1ui]\e  7  C0111 
OAi^Tje  ir  coi]im  7  ríon  -oo  bei]\ceA]\  Ap,  7 
lAece  pottAmAncA  ua  btiAÓnA."  llm  nóm, 
Aimpm,  cÁmic  ó'n  UigeAjniA  tjóib  uibe  teAC- 
bAijijeAn  ^ac  p]\,  7  5]\enn  éij'g,  7  ,o'ótA'OA]\ 
a  iToócAin  rjo'11  tionn  cu^a-ó  -óóib  Ar  cobA]i 
iia  b-mre,  7  -oo  ctn]\  pm  1  rtíAn  co-otACA  iatj 
óm  c]\Ác  pm  50  tÁ  A]\  n-A  bÁ]\AÓ. 

§  44.  11uai]\  -oo  cAiceAt)A]\c]\í  oiTJce  A0151- 
tjeAccA,  •o'o]toui 5  au  ctéi]\eAc  -óóib  beic  A15 
unceAÓc,  7  tj'í.'Á^a'oa]\  ptÁn  Ai^e  Annpn. 

§  45.    11UA1]\C0blfJeA'0A]\tépA-0A  A]\  tt1A]'- 

^a  tja]\  ha  conncAib,  tjo  connACA"OA]i,  rATjA 
uaca,  mir,  7  iiia]\  cÁn^ATjA^i  1  bro^up  tjí,  tjo 

CUAtATjA]\     ro^A]\     11A     n^obAnn     A^    btlAtATJ 

b]\ocA  A]\  au  mneom  té  ojiOAib,  mA]\  beixjeAf) 
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buAÍAt)  t]tmi]i  nó  ceACfAif.  -dn  caii  t>o 
cuAt>A]i  1  bfo^uf,  t>o  cuAtAt>A]\  feA]t  -oiob 
A5  fiAjifuije  t>'feA]t  eite  :  "  <\ti  bfuitro  1 
bfoguf  ?"  " -dtÁro,"  A]t  feAf  eite.  "  Cia 
h-iAt>,"  A]t  feA]\  eite  "  At)ei]\ci  beic  A5 
ceAéc  ?"  "  1l1ic  beA^A,  t>o  óit>ceA]t  -ÓAm,  f  ah 
uniA]\  be<\^  út>  AiiAtt." 

§46.  11lA]tt>o  cuAtAÍtflAet  "Óúm  An  nrópn 
A"oub]\A"Oc\]\  ha  ^obAinn,  At>ei]t  "  ci^mu'f  A]t 
5-cút,"  <*f  fé,  "7  nÁ  c<\rAmAoir  au  cu]iac, 
acc  biot>  a  t>ei]\eAt)  foniie,  ionnuf  iiac 
n-Ai]\ijit>ír  A]\  ceiceAt)  11111."  1oni]\Ait)  teo 
Annpn,  7  *oei]teAt)  aii  cu]\aij  ]\om'ie.  -únn- 
fin  ,o'fiAf]\uij  AH  feA]i  ceutiiiA  t)o  bí  nif  ah 
5-ceAfócA :  " -dn  foi^re  Wn  cuaii  Anoif 
iAt>  ?"  Af  fé.  "  -AtÁro  'ha  t>cofc  (^coni- 
nui"óe),"  A]\]'An  "oeAfcuróe  (feA]\-fAi]\e), 
"  acc   ní  cA^Ait»  1    teic,   ní  céróit)   Anonn." 

11ÍO]\     C1AU,  'tlA    t)1A1t>     ptl,    gU]\    f1A]\fUlj   fé 

A]\íf  :  "  CAt>  t>o  gnfóro  Anoif  ?"  a]\  fé.     "  1f 

t)015      tlOlllfA,"      A]\fA11      feucuróe,      "if      A]\ 

ceiceAt)  céróro,  if  fiA  tioni  Anoif  ó'n  5-cuAn 

1At>  1011Á  Ó   C1A11Alb." 

§  47.  Uéro  aii  ^obA  Aiinpn  Af  aii  5-ceAfocA 
7  bfuc  fó-móp  mrAn  ceAnnÓAi]\  'tiA  tÁnii,  7 
t>o  caic  An  b]tuc  fin  1  nt>iAit>  ah  cu]\aij 
mfAii  inui]\,  511]!  fiuc  A11  rimi]t  mte,  acc  ni 
]tÁmi5  A11  b]tuc  iAt>,  ói|t  t)0  ceiceAt>A]t  A]t  a 
iroicceAtt  50  t)iAii,  t>eicbi]teAc,  nifAn 
Ai^eun  mó]i  AniAC. 

§  48.  *0'ioni]\At>A]\  Annpn  50  t>cÁ]ttAt)A]t  1 
mui]tbA  co]\\n'iAitté  gtome  ^tAif,  coiii  ^tAn 
fin  511  ]t  téi]t  5]tiAn  (íoccaji)  7  5^111  eArii  n<\ 
niA]tA  c]tice,7  ni  f  aca-oaji  piAfCA  11Á  Amriiróce 
Ann  it)i]t  iia  cA]t]tAi5ib,  acc  An  5]tiAti  gtAti 
7  aii  ^AmeAn'i  gtAf.  T)o  bit>eAt>A]t  né  (ahi) 
n'ió]t  -oo'n  tó  A5  ioni]tAiii  iia  niA]tA  pn,  7  l)A 
iiió]t  a  niAife  7  a  h-Áitne. 

49.  *Oo  cin]teAt>A]\  Via  t)iAit)  fin  1  mui]t 
eite  cofAiiiAit  te  neut,  7,  -oaji  teo-fAn,  ni 
fUiteon^At)  p'  iAt>  fém  nÁ  au  cujiac.  T)o 
connACADAf  Aiinpn  fó'n  mui]\  fúcA  Aniof 
•oúncA  cuiiroAÓCA  (7  "oíoiica  o]t]tA)  7  cijt 
Átumn  ;  7  t)o  cit>it)  Ainiint)e  mó]t  HAcbÁfAÓ 
piAfcÁiiiAit  1  5-cfAiin  A1111  7  cÁm  t>o  fjteu- 
tiAib  cnnceAtt  A11  cjttnnn,  7  feA]t  1  n-Aice  au 


ó]tumn    7   a  A]tm   Ai^e,   a  f^iAc,   a   5A  7  a 

ctoit)eAlÍ1.       11UA1]t     "OO     COni1ACAt>A]\-fAn     A11 

t-Ainmróe  mó]t  i'ro  x>o  bi  inf  An  5-cfAnn, 
céit>  Af  A]t  ceiceAt)  ^aii  liioitt.  *Oo  fín  au 
c-Ainrhróe  a  bpÁtjAit)  uató  Af  ah  g-cfAnn,  7 
00  fÁic  fé  a  ceAnn  1  nt)]tuim  An  •oaiiíi  bA 
iíió  t>o'n  cjteuT)  7  t>o  f]tAc  féteif  ifceAÓ  fAn 
5C]tAtm  é,  7  t)o  ic  fé  Ai]t  b^tt  é,  té  •oúnA-ó 
t>o  fút.  Ueicit»  Af  ^ah  moitt  11  a  c]téfo  A^uf 
Ati  buAÓAitt,  7  ó  t>o  connAic  HlAet  "Óúm  fm 
7  a  n'iumci]t,  t)o  t;Ab  mieAgtA  n'ió]t  7  uaiíiah 
iAt>,  ói]t  bA  "óói^  teo  iiac  bfuij^*oíf  ca]\  ah 
mui]t  ^AH  cuicnn  fíof  c]tíce,  A]t  a  CAnAi- 
■óeAÓc,  niA]t  ceo.  T)o  ciK\t>A]i  cAi]tfce,  aiui- 
pn,  cA]t  éi]"  mó]t-5ÁbAit>. 

§  50.  f\iA]\At>A]t  Annpn  mif  eite,  7  t)'ei]tij 
aii  iiiui]t  fUAf  unnpe  50  iroeÁ]inA  Aittce  ah- 
iiió]tA  'ttiAgcuAijtc  uunpe.  Con'i  tuAc  7 
•o'Ai]tijeA"OA]t  "OAome  11A  cí]te  pn  iAt>-fAii,  t>o 
cofui5eAt>A]t  A15  éijeAn'i  ojt]tA  7  At)ub]tA- 
■oti]t  : — "1f  iAt>  fém,  1]%  iAt>  fém  !"  té  fAt>  a 
n-AiiÁtA.  T)o  coiuiacat)A]\  <xnn]un  t>Aome 
iomt>A  7  c]téi"o  n'ió]tA  "o'eAttAÓ  7  jmoije  eAc 
7  i'CACAfóe  caojiac.  -Aniifin  t>o  bi  beAn  aj 
a  5C]túfCAt>  té  cnot)Aib  mójtA  50  bfAUAitn'f 
iia  cnoxbA  A]t  nAConncAib  1  bfoguf  t>óib-f  An. 
X)o  c]iuinnijeA*OAf  mójtcuit)  t>o  ha  cnot)Aib 
pn.  7  cugAtJAji  teo  iAt>.  *Oo  cuAt>A]t  ó'n 
nnf  A]t  gcút  7  t>o  fcuip  Ati  c-éijeAiii  teif 
fin.  "  CÁ  h-Áic  1  bfuitro  Atioif?"  A]tf  ah 
fedf  t)o  bi  A5  ceAcc  "o'a  n-éif  té  tmn  ah 
éijnh.  "T)o  cuAt)A]t  teo,"  A]t  t>]teAm  eite 
úíob.  "  11i  íi-AiiitAit)  AcÁit)  !"  AfoneAm  eite. 
1f  cofAniAit  50  ]w\ib  1  "ocAijtngife  AcAt>ume 
t)o  ceAcc  A5  nntteAt)  a  t)ci]te,  7  aj  a 
nt)íbi]tc  fém  Aifce. 

§  51.  T)o  ^AbAt)A]t  50  1i-mif  eite  Annpn, 

A1C  1  bfACAt)A]t  ]U1t)  lOll^AHCAC,   .1.,   JUJt   d]t1  j 

]%]tuc  niójt  fUAf  Af  t]iÁi5  tiA  h-mfe  50  ]tAib 
niA]t  cuA]t  ceACA  CA]t  An  nuf  uite,go  nt>eACAit) 
fíof  nif  aii  cjtÁig  eite  t)o'n  nuf,  A]t  ad  CAob 
eite  t)í.  -^511]^  cigitn']-  fAoi  ^ah  piÁice  t)'Á 
11-eUt)AC  t>0  ftlUCAt).  ^5Uf  t>o  gonAToí]*  ah 
ffUC  (té  11-A  fteA^Aib),  7  t)o  cmcit)if  b]\A- 

•0Á111    1ÍlÓ]tA,    lÍllttceACA    Af    Atl    CffUC  ^1111^]' 

A]t  CAtniAm  ha  h-nife  50  ]tAib  aii  nuf  vnte 
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tÁn  "oo  bAÍAt)  aii  éif^,  ói]i  ní  f  Aib  neAÓ  t)o 

^eolDAÓ  1AT)  T)0  bAltlUJAT)  A]1  A  n-101UAT)         O 

cfÁcnónA  OTÓce  "ÓorimAi^  50  mAitnn  *Oia 
LuAin  ní  jtuAireAt)  An  fjiuc  fm,  acc 
■o'fAiiAt)  ré  'ua  cofc  (corimui'óe),  'ha  riunn, 
cimóeAlt  iu\  1i-in-j'e  'mA^cuAinc.  CfuinmjjiT) 
Amifin  ha  bf  AT)Ám  bA  riió,  7  00  tionAt>A]\  a 
gcujiAÓ  tn'ob,  7  t>o  cua-oaji  au  5c1.1t  ó'n  mir 

A]1  AU    111U1]1  1Í1Ó1]\  A]líf. 

§  52.  T)'ioiii]\a'oa]\  Annrin  50  bfUA]\At>A]i 
coturiiAm  mó]\  Aip^io.  Ceic]\e  CAobA  Ai]i  7  t>Á 
slieisbJicim  T)o'n  cu]\ac  mr  5AÓ  cAob,  ionnur 
50  ]\AbADc\]\  occ  feifbéimeAniiA  "oo'n  cu)\ac 
'11  a  cnnceAtt  a]\  fAt>.  ^guf  m'  fAib  Aon 
fó-o  CAtiiiAn  'iia  cimceAlt,  acc  aii  c-Aigeun 
5^11  ceo]\Ainn.  ^511  f  111  |'ACA'0A]1  cionnur 
■oo  bi  a  n-ioccA]\  fÍQf,  nó  a  1i-uacca]i  fUAf, 
A]\    a    1i-Ái]roe.     T)o   bi   tíon    Aif^no    Af    a 

1l-UACCA]\  50    fAOA  UA1Ce    AmAC,    7    T)0   CUA1T) 

aii  cu]\ac  ró  feot  c]\é  riio^At  AiiiÁm  t>o'n 
tíon.  -^gur  CU5  *Oiu]\ah  bmtte  t>o  fAobAf 
a  ^Ae  ca]\  mo^At  aii  tin.  "11Á  nntt  ah 
tíon  !"  A]\  tllAet  TXnn,  "  ói]i  ir  obAiji  mói]\- 
feA]\  au  mt>  "oo  cit>mit)."  "1r  té  Ainni  "Oé 
T>o  n'iotAt),"  a]\  *Oiu]\Án,  "  t)o  giiTÓim-re  ro 
lonnuf  51111  móit>e  c]\eToreA]i  mo  fgeut,  7 
*oo  béA]\rA]i  UAimre  A]\  Atcói]i  Á\\\x>  TÍIaca 
mÁ  injnn  6i]\e."  *ÓÁ  unfA  50  teic  ir  eAt) 
t-o  bi  Ann,  nuAi]i  t>o  coiiiAfAT)  111  <Á]\o  1Í1aca 
é.     'Oo   cuAtAt>A]\   Annrm   5UC   mó]\  fotuf- 

í;tA11   t)0  UACCAf    11A    CotumnA  ÚT),  ACC  1lÍ0]\b 

por  t)óib  cia  aii  ceAii^A  t)o  t^bAi]!  ré,  nó 

CAT)  "OO  tAbA1]\. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Irish  in  the  National  Schools. 

Citt  iiuc  CiA]\Áin 

1n  Aice  Cac]iac  SAit>bin. 

&  Saoi  oi]ibit)ni5, 

5a1')aiiii  0]\m  ]'5]\iobAt)  -oo'n  1]urteA- 
bA]\  té  cúncur  £15111  t>o  CAbAi]\c  A1]\  ah 
múiiAt)  acá  A1]\  aii  n^Aeoitge  fAn  5-ceAnnc- 
]\acc   ro,   7  -oeuiiAHii    é  ro  Ai]i  t)Á  fÁc  :  aii 


ceut»  rÁc,  té  rúit  50  mbfoifoeócAmn  ha 
niAi5i]xi]iit)e  fcoite  fo  oe'11  CAob  fiAfóeAf 
t>e  concAe  fín-eotAc  CiA]i]iAije  nAÓ  rmt  A5 
múnAt)  11A  5Ae"°1^5e  f°T  cuni  cAbfmtjce 
teir  au  5-cúir  ÁffA  ;  A^jur  au  t)A]ia  rÁc, 
00  b]\ig  ^u]\  ia]\]\  T)ume  uAr^t  o]\m  ro  t)0 
■óeuiiAt)  nÁcA]\  b'féioi]\  tiom  "o'eiceAÓ  ^ah 
mí-TheAr  "oo  cAbAi]ic  o]uii  réin. 

UÁ  ÁcAr  a^u]"  mó]\t>Áit  o]im  t>o  ]iÁt>  50 
brmt  aii  ^Aeóit^e  5Á  múnAt)  50  ceAfunóe 
ai]\  teACCAob  nÁ  rAi^iji^e  ó  Cacai]i  "Óoiiin  Aitt 
50  Cacai]i  SAit)bin.  -úmeA^g  ha  mAijif- 
ci]\eAt)  a  cionótAr  50  ]\ÁiceAn'iAit  1  g-CACAi]\ 
SATóbín  cÁ  Aomne  "oeu^  bA]\ÁncAiiiAit  A1|1 
aii  n^Aeóitge  tio  liiúnAt)  'nArcoitib.  "Puai]\ 
bei]\c  -oiob  ro  a  mbA]\ÁncAcc  1   n-1ut,  1885, 

AJUf     T>0     bi     AO^'ÓJA     té      CeifCIUJAT)      'ua 

rcóitib    in     1886:    T)'f]\eA5]\AT)A]i    50    c]\ei- 
■oeAn'niAC. 

O'n  aiii  rm  ir  beA^  btiAt)Ain  nAÓ  bruit 
meu"0U5At)  A5  t)ut  aiji  ah  -0)101115  acá  cio- 
"OAtAiiiAit  Ai)i  Á]\  -oceAngAinn  mÁcAjróA  -oo 
múiiAt),  A^uf  "oo  b]\ij  5U]\  tAbAi]\  ru]\n'ió]i 
iia  niAi5i]xi]ieAt>  \o  a  -oceAn^A  -óúccuir  ó 
n-A  mb)\óncAib  nío]i  ceip  Ai]i  aou  neAC  t>iob 
a  bA]iÁncAcc  X)'y AjbÁit  cum  í  x>o  riiúnAt),  ah 

C-An   TDO   CUAT)A]\  t)Á  toug. 

Corii  rAT)A  A^uf  rr  réroi]i  tiom-rA  t>o 
biieicniugAt),  CAicneAnn  au  5Ae"°1^5e  Le 
h-AOfó^Aib  iia  r^ot  corii  mó]\  té  h-Aon  ní 
eite  a  iiimnceA]\  -óóib.  1r  iiiaic  té  ii-a 
muinci]i,  iua]\  aii  gceutínA,  CAob  Ammj  o' 
fiu-beA^Án,  a  bpÁifoitbe  -o'feicpnc  Agur  00 
ctof  A5  teijeA-ó  Agur  Ag  ]\Át>  ó  riieAbAi]i 
cmn,  ua  fgeut  Aguf  iia  n-Ab]iÁii  fAn 
"teAbA]i  Sgeutui-óeAÓCA,"  1  "  5-Coif  ha 
UemeAt»,"  A^uf  1  "n*OuAmAi]\e  ha  11uAt>- 
^Ae-óit^e,  acá  1  tÁnii  beA^iiAC  5AÓ  11-A011 
t>iob  C]ié  mó]\-c]\oit)eAcc  A^uf  cfé  cí]\-5]\ÁT) 

Aíl      C-SA01     01]\b.        C     X).     1llAcCtlAbA1]\,    t)0 

b]\onn  A1]\  iia  fcoitib  u\t>. 

UÁ  nuAii  5Ae"ó1^5e  "°o  téi^eAt)  Aguf 
•o'fo^tmm  meut>ui5ce  50  mó]\  ó  foi]\teic- 
neAcc  ua  teAbA]\  fo  Aruf  teAbA]\  eite  00 
b]\onn  aii  Saoi  ceut)nA  aiji  11  a  fcoitib.  1 
bfo^uf  t>o'n    Áic  fo   cÁit>   occ  fcoite  m  a 
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múinceA]t  50ke'o1t'5e  "oo  bÁ  ceuT>  50  teic  ai]\ 
aii  Ái]\eAm  ir  tujjA,  A^ur  ó  rA^cAjt  Triot  Af 
cnii ceo.it  cúi£;eA]i  -oo'n  reireAjt  -oiob  ro, 
rA^Aio  11A  mAijircijtróe  5AÓ  btiAÓAin  níorA 
rhó  11Á  C]ií  púmc  "oeug  ^ac  -oume  bíob  té 
céite,  r-An  c]\Ácc  A1]\  iia  b]ionncAnArAib  t>o 
•óeuiiAtin  ah  Saoi  TIIac  CtiAb<M]\  (cúig  púmc 
•oo'n  rcoit  ir  reÁ]t]t  Agur  T)Á  púnc  oo'n  -oajia 
rcoit  rAn  ^ConoAe),  nÁ  A1]\  11  a  teAbjtAib  te 
•o'fAJAro  tucc  niúmce  11  a  ^^bitge  °  A1VI 
50  h-Am  ó'n  <d]vorcoit  Uío^AiriAit  éi]\eAn- 
11A15. 

Tliopb  lon^nAt)  50  j-cuinreAt)  11A  mbcero 

A1Í1Á111    fpO]1    1     g-ctlACÁnAlb    CÍ]\j]1A"ÓACA  11 A 

ttiAijirci]\eAt)   ro  1.   g-CiAjtjiAi^e   a  t<xb]\Ar 

^ACÓlt^e    ^AC    tÁ    T>'a    pAOtjAt  ACC  11AC  T>CU- 

jeAnn  Aon  conpiAT)  eite  té  í  coimeut)  beo. 
UÁ  Aic]\eAÓ<xp  o]\m  t)o  ]\Át>  nAÓ  bruit  ah 
UeA^Afg  C]\iopouióe  5Ae"°1^5e  '°^  múnAT> 
Anoip  cotii  coiccionncA  Agur  t>o  bróeAÓ  ré 
t>eic  tiibtiAt)iiA  pcio  ó  rom  ;  acc  ai]\  a  pon 
rm  rór  cÁ  aii  5Ae-°1^5e;  motAÓ  té  *Oia,  aj 
cógbÁit  a  cmn  50  h-ónó]\Ac  peAÓ  aii  c-ahi 
•00  bróeAr  rém  aiii  ijAjvpún,  nuAif  "00  teAC- 
iiiA]\bAÓ  mo  peAii-iiiAijifci]\  mé  *oo  CAob 
beic  "  Ag  tAbAi]ic  11  a  5Ae"ó1^5e  A5tir  A5  ^oc 
A11  tJeu]\tA." 

1r  mé  yc. 

P  011411  U  <\  L01115S15. 

[One  almost  regrets  this  fine  letter  was  not  published 
in  English,  as  it  is  such  a  confirmation  of  Mr.  Foley's 
paper  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal.  Mr.  Lynch  cal- 
culates  that  each  teacher  of  Irish  in  his  district  gets  £13 
from  the  National  Board,  exclusive  of  the  book-prizes  of 
Mr.  Cleaver  and  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  with  his 
chance  of  the  Cleaver  prize  for  each  county,  ^5  for  the 
first  and  £2  for  the  second  most  successful  teacher  of 
Irish.] 


An  Appeal  TO  Writers  OF  Gaelic. 

111Á]\CA,    I892. 
&  4CA1]\  1011U]\]1A111CA, 

&■§  ro  t>uic,  cum  meirnije  t>o  CAbAipc 
t>o  tiA  cionn]^Aticói]ub  g]ieAf  1  n^Aeóit^e 
t)o  ]U5iieAo  té  T>ume  rém-ceAgAr^CA  nÁ]\ 
tAbAi]\    rocAt    5Ae"°1^5e    piAtii    Agup   nÁ]\ 

CUAtA  |\1A1Í1  Ag  A  tAbA1]\C  í,  Ó1|1  X>0  CA1C  fé  A 


fAOJAt     1     bfAt)     AHieAf^     SACfAimAC     AgUf 

eAÓc]\AtinAC  eite. 

UiniceAlt  CÚ15  mbtiAÓAHi  t>euj;  ó  pm  00 
P5]\iobAt>  An  t)Á  CAnAtiiAm  Úi]te-ró-cumn  .1. 

A11    OtAHOAOIf    AJUf  A1l  "ptAniAoip  1  HlOÓAlb 

eugcofAiiitA.  T)o  ]\ijneAt)A]t  oIIaiiíi  aii  t)Á 
ó]\íoc  reir  •A^ur  oijteAccAr,  A^ur  t)o  cmneA- 
t)A]\  ]teAccA  roqvuijce  oo'n  ceAiijAró,  Aguf 
111  A]t  rm  f5]\iobAit)  ah  t>á  mumcijt  m  Aon 
nór  ó  pm  AttiAc. 

Cao  pÁ  nAÓ  mb'  péroi]\  An  nro  gtic  JAop- 
n"iA]\  ceut>nA  00  -óeunAt)  eAt)]\Ainne?     ^jur 

111A]1  11AC  bfUlt    CAnAlÍlAHl   ^AHLOCCAlb  AgUf 

^An  ro]\^tAióe,  A^uf  niA]t  acáio  mumci]ie 
Á]t  g-cúi^eAt)  eut>n'iA]t  té  céite  t>o  peu'orA- 

T>A01f    A11    SACfAmiAC    01]fÓeA]tC    eotgAC    út>, 

u^oa]i  au  "  U]\i  bio]t-^Aoice,"  t)0]\o5Ain  hia]\ 
nAÓCA]tÁn,  ir  mó  cuitteAf  ó'n  cí]t  nÁ  ru]t- 
iiió]t  t>e  iia  1i-6i]\eAnnAÓAib.  TllunAb  réioi]\ 
]'o  t>o  t>eunAt),  t>o  teAnpAOAoip  iia  po^- 
tAmuioit)   mte   céniieAnnA   ah    1]tipteAbAi]\ 

t>Á  T>CAb]tAt>  ré  ACCUniA1]teACC  ]11UJAlt 
T>'AftAb]tAT)     tÍOH'lCA      tlCeA]1T)A      /C.     A]t     11 A 

|tiAHAib  pm. 

1p  nnAii  tiompni  o'fAicrm,  ói]t  ni  puit  t>á 
rgjuobÁn  nó  ^^\<xitni éi}\  AT>ei]t  aii  níb  ceuTuiA 
Ann,  nÁ  rór  t>á  poctói]t  pc]tiobAf  m   Aon 


110]' 


•o^xtt^ri  5^ri  eoUnSe. 


D.  O'C. — The  question  of  the  use  of  modern  Roman 
letters  for  printing  Irish  has  been  fully  discussed.  Besides, 
it  is  a  matter  of  very  little  consequence.  Some  of  the 
best  friends  ot  the  Irish  print  in  Roman  type,  e.g.,  the 
Tuam  Nezvs,  Clotimel  Nationalist  and  Chicago  Citizen. 
Would  you  tell  them  to  stop? 


A  PLEA  FOR  PROSE. 

As  our  professed  intent  is  the  revival  of 
the  Irish  Language,  we  need  a  definite 
appointment  of  methods  tovvards  that  con- 
summation  for  immediate  and  persistent 
practice.  A  ready  and  earnest  striving 
must  be  set  afoot  to  tide  over  the  present 
time,  because  everyone  giving  thought  to 
the  business  must  know  that  the  decade 
now  running  is  charged  with  a  crisis  which 
shall  decide  for  all  men  of  practical  sense 
the  question  of  its  weal  or  its  failure  as  a 
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living  tongue.  Consider  the  conditions 
that  hold  to-day.  Around  the  coast,  on 
the  side  remotest  from  British  influence, 
there  is  a  daily  vvaning  crescent  of  Irish- 
spealdng  territory.  Inland,many  young  peo- 
ple' learn  it  in  their  schools  and  elsewhere, 
like  the  Continental  languages,  vvith  even 
less  satisfactory  results,  on  account  of  the 
strangeness  of  the  idiom  to  foreigners. 
Others  there  are,  scholars  vvho  study  the 
language  in  its  primitive  phases  soiely  from 
scientific  motives ;  but  this  kind  may  be 
neglected  vvhen  telling  over  the  classes  that 
share  a  common  sympathy  in  this  affair. 

Now,  the  first  and  second  sets  of  people 
have,  the  one  and  the  other,  the  very  wants 
that  they  could  reciprocally  supply,  and  for 
the  well-being  of  the  tongue  a  transfer 
should  in  all  ways  be  encouraged  and 
secured.  Those  seeking  knowledge  from 
books  are  zealous  for  the  language,  because 
they  are  conscious  of  its  vvorth,  but,  for 
want  of  the  use  and  facility  acquired  by 
speech,  they  never  know  it  as  their  own, 
and  are  íorced  to  regard  it  as  dead,  abiding 
only  in  books,  and  never  to  take  intimate 
part  in  the  things  of  human  concern  any 
more.  The  poor  uneducated  people  vvhose 
living  tongue  it  is  even  yet,  husbandmen 
and  fishermen  mostly — for  it  clings  to  the 
sea-board  bravely — speak  it  in  many  in- 
stances  with  wonderful  purity  and  elegance, 
but  look  upon  it  as  a  poor,  vile  jargon  kin- 
dred  vvith  their  lot  in  some  indefinable  way, 
a  stigma  of  povertv,  an  effectual  bar  to  the 
lowest  social  consideration.  Hence  they 
cease  to  speak  it,  and  enjoin  on  their  chil- 
dren  the  exclusive  use  of  English.  This 
notion  of  a  lack  of  respectability  is  the  root 
evil  of  Irish  decay,  and  the  life  of  the  lan- 
guage  in  time  to  come  depends  on  its 
prompt  eradication.  For  as  all  expedients 
for  a  revival  are  but  sorry  dreams,  unless 
the  revivifying  force  be  from  the  native  dis- 
tricts  outwards,  we  rnust  husband  vvell  the 
remnantof  our  hoard  if  vve  would  have  any 
seed  leít  for  a  new  propqgation.  That  bad 
name  must  be  taken  off  at  all  hazards  ;  and, 
considering  the  widespread  interest  novv  at 
length  awakened  in  Irish  matters,  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  ready 
volunteers  for  the  task.  If  educated  per- 
sons    moved    about   amongst    the    people, 


talking  to  them  and  hearing  them  talk, 
they  would  perform  the  double  scrvice  of 
learning  the  language  from  the  proper 
source,  and  of  showing  those  ignorant  or 
careless  of  its  vvorth,  that  Irish  is  something 
sought  after  and  precious  in  the  eyes  of  the 
great  respectable  world.  It  has  even  been 
suggested,  and  the  idea  deserves  considera- 
tion,that  popular  lectures  in  Irish,  illustrated 
with  lantern  views,  vvould  be  of  untold  worth 
to  the  cause  wherever  the  language  is  under- 
stood.  The  lecturer  could  deal  vvith  the 
present  movement  and  its  progress  at  home 
and  abroad,  the  scribes  of  the  past  and 
their  work,  local  saint-lore  and  traditions ; 
he  could  exhibit  suitable  views  from  ancient 
monuments  and  from  "  the  countless  hosts 
of  the  books  of  Erin,"  thereby  in  some  de- 
gree  proving  to  his  auditory,  especially 
those  of  the  younggeneration,  how  priceless 
is  the  heirloom  they  vvould  barter  for 
nothing. 

Another  great  vvant  of  the  time  is  a 
popular  literature.  Irish  lost  its  mainstay 
when,  after  long  centuries  of  activitv,  it 
ceased  to  be  written,  and  fell  entirely  under 
the  feeble  guardianship  of  oral  transmission, 
to  suffer  the  rapid  wearing  process  fated  to 
all  rude  tongues  lacking  the  back-bone  of  a 
fixed  literary  canon.  Especially  in  those 
days  of  ours  so  universal  is  reading  become, 
that  no  language  can  hope  for  favour  with- 
out  its  organs :  books,  magazines,  news- 
papers,  etc.  This  want  of  a  living  literature 
must  be  supplied  as  quickly  as  may  be. 
Our  scholars  must  vvrite  to  provide  it,  and 
the  daily  increasing  number  of  those  vvhose 
care  for  the  language  stops  not  short  at 
languid  well-wishing,  vvill  be  bound  together 
as  a  reading  public.  Thus,  minor  requisites 
being  found,  we  should  have  as  a  reward 
for  our  work  the  re-establishment  of  our 
suspended  literature.  For  no  man  may  say 
that  it  is  dead.  Our  native  Irish  speakers, 
of  vvhat  province  soever,  can  easily  by 
training  correct  their  vernacular  to  the  nor- 
mal  of  the  last  classic  writers,  subsidizing 
insensibly  by  the  way  much  of  the  splendid 
fruits  of  recent  philological  study,  whereby 
voice  would  be  given  once  more  to  a  stored- 
up  vvealth  of  vvords  that  have  long  lain 
silent.  The  head-waters  are  abundant  to 
over-flowing ;     vve    have   but   to   make   a 
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staunch  joint  in  the  brohen  conduit,  and  the 
flow  will  go  on  copious  and  sparkling  like 
long  ago  But  there  must  be  no  foreign 
admixture.  English  idiom,  mannerisms, 
style,  system  of  thought,  must  be  rigidly 
eschevved.  New  writers  must  be  honestly 
disabused  of  the  idea  that  even  passable 
Irish  prose  may  be  concocted  by  a  process 
of  superimposing  the  conventional  Irish 
equivalent  on  each  individual  vvord,  pre- 
viously  vvritten  out  fairly  in  English. 
Neither  let  any  such  suppose  that 
thereby  they  are  liching  the  uncouthness  of 
the  language  into  shape,  or  lending  it  a 
hand  on  the  path  of  progress  ;  rather  let 
possession  by  these  beliefs  be  for  a  sign  to 
them  that  they  do  not  yet  comprehend 
vvhat  Irish  is.  The  l  blas"  the  subtle 
genius  of  the  tongue,  like  the  vvhole  che- 
quered  nature  of  the  Celt  epitomized  for 
tasting,  breathes  a  spirit  peculiar,  unmistak- 
able,  ineffably  soul-satisfying  to  all  tho.-e 
that  feel  it,  know  it.  It  may  be  met 
with  yet  in  the  old  books,  or  still  caught 
from  the  mouths  of  the  old  men ;  but  at  the 
strange.  ungentle  touch  of  the  modern  re- 
novator,  it  is  volatile  as  soft  morning  dew 
before  lusty  sun-gaze.  Irish  without  it  is  a 
monstrosity  unnatural,  anomalous  ;  let  all 
vvho  would  have  a  return  of  the  old  purity 
and  grace  know  and  decry  it. 

An  enemy  to  modern  Irish  prose,  more 
energetic  than  even  the  unconsidered  efforts 
of  Neo-Irish  writers,  is  modern  Irish 
poetry.  Wonderful  is  the  portent,  and  un- 
usual  in  our  day,  but  the  little  literature  \.e 
can  afford  to  support  has  run  unduly, 
almost  entirely,  into  poetry.  Without 
attempting  to  probe  the  conditions  that 
favour  over-rank  production  of  that  manner 
of  intellectual  fungi,  or  stopping  to  visit  the 
practice  vvith  the  censure  it  deserves,  it 
must  be  condemned  here  for  its  present 
baneful  effects  in  totally  submerging  the 
prior  and  vastly  preponderating  claims  of 
prose,  and  for  its  pernicious  influence  in  es- 
tablishing  a  debased  model  for  thc  future. 
A  literature  that  finds  its  sole  expression 
in  song  is  in  a  state  of  unhealthy  action  ; 
but  vvhen  the  symptoms  give  such  indication 
of  chronic  debility  as  here,  there  is  need  for 
drastic    measures    of    remedy.       Prose    is 


crushed  out  by  the  present  system — vvhat 
does  it  give  in  return  ?  Recent  files  of 
Irish  printed  matter  furnish  an  answer ; 
for  without  being  over-censorious,  it  can  be 
safely  said,  that,  though  some  efforts  re- 
produce  faithfully  the  form  and  spirit  of 
legitimate  poetry,  and  so  mightstand  along 
vvith  a  robust  prose  literature,  yet  much  of 
the  body  of  contemporary  song  is  worthless, 
much  of  it  in  such  vicious  taste  as  posi- 
tively  to  be  charged  with  untold  possibilities 
of  harm,  that  must  debase  and  subvert  purity 
of  style  in  the  future.  Correct,  common- 
place  English  sentiment,  thought,  ex- 
pression,  it  is,  in  greater  part,  vvith  a  miser- 
ably  tortured  poor  shred  of  Irish  for 
veneering.  In  its  production  all  the  re- 
quirements  of  Irish  verse-building  are 
ignored,  and  instead,  the  vvhole  scheme  of 
English  prosody,  such  as  full  rhyming 
endings,  poetic  license,  and  the  like,  is  re- 
garded  as  essential.  This  vitiated  taste 
derives  its  origin  from  the  example  set  by 
Dr.  M'Hale's  translation  of  Moore's  Irish 
Melodies.  Novv,  without  venturing  an 
opinion  on  the  broader  question  as  to 
vvhether  these  translations  are  poetry  atall, 
one  may  vvith  perfect  confidence  assert  that 
they  are  not  Irish  poetry.  For  poets,  there 
are  the  canons  of  the  ancients,  or  the  alter- 
native  mode,  the  assonantal,  in  use  among 
our  later  bards  ;  that  Irish  poetry  may  be 
made  else,  is  a  thing  not  to  be  thought  of 
— impossible. 

To  firmly  establish  Irish  prose,  it  must  be 
boldly  started  and  sustained  as  a  matter 
of  course  medium  for  interchange  of 
thought.  And  here  it  may  be  noticed 
vvhat  a  pity  it  is  that  so  many  men,  anxious 
for  the  preservation  of  the  language,  still, 
as  editors  of  Irish  texts,  have  neglected  to 
furnish  their  vvork  with  prefaces  and  the 
other  ordinary  mechanical  mountings  in 
Irish,  especially  vvhere  such  treatment, 
besides  achnowledging  the  rights  of  a  prin- 
ciple,  would  have  been  congruent  over  all 
others,  and  a  practical  testimony,  too,  that 
they  vvere  somewhat  more  than  mere  handy- 
men  at  the  work  they  had  undertahen. 
This  last  anomaly  is  consonant  with  the 
host  of  wrong  popular  impressions  con- 
cerning    those     things,    viz. :—  that     Irish 
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scholarship  of  wonder-compelling  profun- 
dity  may  subsist  in  a  man  along  with 
inability  to  write  a  word  of  the  language. 
There  is  very  broad  margin  for  distinction 
in  the  matter,  and,  among  other  things,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  common  sense  directing 
the  present  revival  movement  to  champion 
and  force  its  recognition. 

RlCHARD     HENEBRV. 


A  Gaelic  class  has  been  started  in  Chicago,  and  the 
Citizen,  as  usual,  is  helping  the  movement  by  its  Gaelic 
department. 

Recent  issues  of  the  St.  Louis  papers  contain  various 
articles  on  Gaelic  subjects,  by  Fr.  Reegan. 

The  San  Francisco  Monitor  continues  its  Irish  column, 
and  prints  some  valuable  papers  on  Irish  History  and 
Literature.     The  local  Gaelic  Society  is  working  well. 

The  Irish-American,  Tuam  News  and  Clonmel 
Nationalist  continue  to  open  their  columns  to  writers 
and  students  of  Irish.  Mr.  J.  J.  Lyons  continues  his 
collection  of  old  Irish  prose  and  poetry  as  indefatigably 
as  ever. 


The  Gael  of  Brooklyn  is  as  full  of  life  as  ever,  and, 
having  begun  a  newspaper  crusade  for  the  old  tongue, 
has,  up  to  the  present,  enrolled  fifteen  newspapers  under 
the  Gaelic  flag.  It  is  expected  that  all  these  will  begin 
to  publish  simultaneously  easy  lessons  in  Irish. 

Transactions  of  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Glasgow,  price 
3s.  6d. :  A  volume  of  300  pages,  well  printed  and  bound 
in  cloth.  It  embodies  the  chief  papers  read  before  the 
Society  since  it  was  first  started.  It  would  be  hard  to  find 
a  book  of  greater  interest  to  anyone  who  is  a  close 
student  of  modern  Irish. 


An  t-Eileanach  (The  Islander),  by  John  Mac  Fadyen, 
2s.  6d.  Another  fine  volume  of  300  pages,  most  enjoy- 
able  frotn  first  to  last.  It  is  written  in  simple  and 
beautiful  Gaelic,  which  can  be  easily  understood  by  any- 
one  who  knows  Irish  Gaelic.  One  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  remarkable  similarity,  even  of  idiom  and  phrase- 
ology,  between  the  island  Gaelic  of  both  Ireland  and 
Scotland.     Some  of  the  readings  are  very  amusing. 

Reliquia  Celticce,  vol.  i.,  containing  over  500  pages. 
No  price  is  indicated.  There  appears  to  be  quite  a  stir 
in  Scottish  Gaelic  literature.  The  above  is  the  first 
volume  of  an  edition  of  the  MSS.  which  the  late  Dr. 
Cameron  of  Brodick  left  after  him.  It  deals  exclusively  with 
Ossianic  poetry,  and  gives  the  texts  of  several  poems  as 
transcribed  by  Dr.  Cameron,  with  others  taken  from 
various  collections  of  Ossianic  MSS.  The  poems, 
especially  the  more  ancient  and  valuable,  are  simply  Irish 
poems  indifferently  spelled.  Some  of  them  are  very 
interesting  and  have  not  been  printed  before.  It  would 
be  profitable  to  compare  these  texts  with  our  Irish 
Ossianic  MSS.,  and   on  another  occasion,   perhaps,  we 


shall  do  so.  The  other  volume  of  the  Reliquia?  will  deal 
with  a  greater  variety  of  subjects.  Dr.  Cameron  was  one 
of  the  most  thorough  students  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
language,  and  his  eaily  death  was  a  great  loss. 


NOTES. 


I  have  to  thank  friends  of  the  Gaelic  invarious  partsof 
the  world  íor  sending  new  subscribers,  and  for  many 
valuable  suggestions.  But  they  should  not  íorget  the  old 
proverb — ni  pbu^g  •otnue  'ha  ^onAp. 


One  suggestion  was,  to  appoint  agents  for  the  sale  of 
the  Journal  in  America.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  any- 
one  who  wishes  may  become  such  an  agent,  and  the 
numbers  which  he  wants  will  be  duly  sent  him  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  Journal  cannot  afford  to  pay 
agents. 

Another  suggestion  was  to  put  a  cover  on  the  Journal, 
and  obtain  advertisements  which  would  pay  the  extra 
cost.     This  is  a  practical  idea. 


The  title  of  Ruaidhri  Dirrane's  song  in  our  last  num- 
ber  should  be  Loc  bail.ce  Hiac.     The  type  got  mixed  up. 


Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  has  given  a  large  number  of  copies 
of  his  Coip  nA  CeineA-ó  for  distribution  in  Irish-teaching 
schools. 


An   Irish  class  has 
College,  Waterford. 


been    established    in    St.  John's 


Si^mpA  aii  jenhm'ó  is  the  title  of  a  collection  of  West 
Connaught  folk-lore  now  going  through  the  press.  The 
book  will  be  whol!y  in  Gaelic,  representing  tne  language 
as  now  spoken  in  Connemara.  The  collector  is  Mr. 
Uaniel  0'Flaherty,  of  Calla,  one  of  the  best  modern  Irisn 
scholars  of  the  present  day. 

A  collection  will  soon  be  published  of  the  old  poetic 
prayers  still  used  in  many  Irish-speaking  parts  of  the 
country.  Any  such  prayers  sent  to  me  will  be  thankiully 
received.  I  am  particularly  anxious  for  copies  of  the 
irUpcAinn,  or  bApAiiin  pruvoríAig — a  veiy  ancient  hymn 
ascribed  to  St.  Patrick. 


Printed  by  Dollard,  Printinghouse,  Dublin,  where 
the  Joumal  can  be  had,  price  Sevenpence  for  single  copy; 
yearly  subscription,  2s.  6d.  All  remittances  for  Gaehc 
Union  in  favour  of  Rev.  Maxwell  H.  Close,  to  be  ad- 
dressed  to  the  Editor.  Matters  connected  with  the 
Journal  also  to  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  Fr.  0'Gro\vney, 
Maynooth,  Co.  Rildare.  Editor  also  requests  that  he 
will  be  communicated  with  in  case  of  delay  in  getting 
Journal,  receipt,  &c.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Close  would  wish 
remittances  crossed  and  payable  to  Northern  Banking 
Co.,  Dublin.     Postal  Orders  thus  crossed  preferred. 
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•oo'n  rsóbiiAó  Ui^t 
1. 

A  btÁic  bi^  buibe  if  CAOniie  ctó-ó 

^5  í"^r  fAri  5cloix)e  50  péirii 

J?eA]iAim  ó'ni  c|\oi"óe  ah  yÁitce  nóriiAc 
*Oo  cui|H|\  pém  ]\onii  5iiém  ! 

II. 
11  ac  pÁrii  acaoi,  ^Aii  l'51'o]',  JA11  t)]\ÓH, 

5i"ó  nirhneAC  yóy  ah  ^aoc  ! 
v\cc  lé  bÁ]\]\  gnínn  -oo'n  c]'aiíi]\atj   pót'ThAit 

nío]\  cui]U|'  j'uím  'niiAD  |'éin. 

III. 

1]'  b]\eÁJ5   V  1T  CA01tb  5A11  béim,  "Oó  pió-ó, 
'S  1]'  iiAoriicA  coibce  aii  c]\é 

Úuc;  neA]\c  a'-j'  bníj,  ]v\n  nibtiAÓAin  50  b-ó^, 
T)o'n    ceu-o-r^oc  rintpiéAr  ac]\. 

IV. 
v\  pÁTÓ  yéib  p']\,  a  beineAr  rceot 

^ii]\  5eÁ]\]\  -01.111111  rój  'gur  pcénii, 
Oc,  tiom  1]'  f5Í0f  5-0  mbéi-ói]\  a^  x)]\eoJAt) 
Ujiác  ciocvaitj  in\i]\  An  créin  ! 

p.  O't, 


DONEGAL    IRISH. 
T.  C.  Ward. 


iAS"5<\me  beas  bheiL-Ach-se<vnn<M5h. 

[Continued.) 

1lí  j\Ab  yó  b-fAT>  50  ]\a1'>  iioi  CApulLl  eiLe  A15  b[\eic 
piAf  Leif  ah  mbnomAifcin  niA]\  bí  fé  -115  lomcAn  cúLoc, 
*5«f  bí  fCAnnnAt)  aij;  ceAcc  Ain  tíTioiíuiaLL  ro  m-beii]\- 


f  Aró  onnéA  Aguf -oubAinc  ré  pn  Le  n-A  céiLe.  "  AiiiAfc  ** 
Anr  eire  "1  5-cLuAif  ah  bnomai  g."  "chróim"  Anr 
eipon  "  aii  •oniéleoj  cemeA-ó  Ann  iroeinje  t)'a  b-f  a  ' 
cai-ó  p'nL  aoii  mnne  AnÍAih.''  "  bAin  ahiac  é  Ajjuf  c\if 
Ain  tjo  cúL  é  "  Anf  eife.  íligne  ré  rm  Agtir  Le  pneA- 
bjf)  iia  piL  •o'einij;  ceme  piAf  Af  a  bi  reAcc  nn'Le  Ain 
pA-o  A^ur  reAcc  rniLe  Ain  LeACA-o  Agur  ha  pioLaiicaca  A15 
ei|\i g  feAÓc  nu'Le  fUAf  mr.  aii  Aen.  11uai]\  a  cahuc  aii 
bunAt»  a  bí  Via  '1101A15  Anroin  (to)  b'eigm  -ooib  a  -óuL 
éAnc  pAT>u  Tj'é  (round  about  it)  Agur  bí  ah  bnomAircm 
^a'o  iiic'>]\  m  cofAij  Leir  ah  nioiLL  a  bAineA'ó  a\-  aii 
buvuvó  a  bí  A15  cónuijeACC  A\n.  Iii-oiai-ó  pri  A^ur  uiLe 
buó  joiniT>  50  nAb  ha  geAnnAin  A15  b]\eic  fUAf  Lei]'  aii 
b]\oniAc  Ajuf  miAi]\  a  bí  fiA-o  ni  Aice  Leif  T>'iAnn  ah 
beAii  05  Ai]\T)1ioniiiALLreucAmc  1  5-cLuAir  ah  b]\ouiAii;. 
T3'iiiiur  ré  t>í  j;o  ]\Ab  ah  ■oeALj  A1111  bu-ó  jéine  x>'& 
b-rAcaró  Aon  mntie  a]\iaiíi.  "  Caic  A1]\  i\\  5-cúL  é  "  Anr 
ei]-e.  llijne  ré  rm  aju]"  Le  cionnCAX)  ha  boire  t>'  pÁf 
C01LL  A]-  a  bí  reAéc  nu'Le  Ai]\  f-AT>  Aguf  feAcc  miLe  A1]\ 
LeACAo  Aguf  a  bi  co  -oLúc  pn  hac  •o-ciocva-ó  Le  eun  a 
•úuL  cníp.  b'eigm  t>o  ha  cú]\uigeAntiA  &  t>uL  ca]\c 
rAT>ú  "o'é  acc  bux>  joi]\]\ro  '1111A  -oiAig  pn  Aguf  eiLe  50 
]\Ab  fiAT)  A15  bneic  fUAf  Leif  ah  bnoniAifcín. 

A11  c]\íf>eAT>  1i-uai]\  (aii  C]\eA]"  uai]\)  T)'iA]-\]\  An  beAU  Ain 
tjTioiíiiiaLL  aiíia]\c  1  5-cLuAif  aii  b]\oniAij;.  T)ubAi]\c  yé 
50  ]\Ab  aii  b]\Aon  T)]\úcca  A1111  bu-ó  Lonii]\Ai5  aju]* 
b'p.iAi]\e  T)A  b-rACAiT>  neAc  a]\iaiíl  "  Caic  A1]\  Án  5-cúL 
é"Ai\feife.  tlijne  yé  pn  Aguf  1  111-bomemc  cahuc 
Loc  111  fge  eiT»]\  iat>  réin  Aguf  ti*  -OAOine  bi  'ha  'ht>iai  j, 
a  bí  feAcc  nn'Le  A1]\  y at>  AgUf  feACC  1111'Le  Ai]\  LeACAT), 
A^uf  nuAin  a  cAinic  acai]\  A^uf  mACAi]\  11Á  iiinÁ  óige 
Aguf  A11  bunAT>  a  bí  Le<3,  co  f  at>a  Leif,  Le  méiT>  11  a 
■oeif]\e  Aguf  11A  oibfeifje  bí  onnéA  ní  f ahuc  Leó  a 
;n-beici  je  a  conjbAiL  AfceAÓ  no  50  T>eACAio  ]-iat>  ahiac 
111]'  aii  Loc  Ajuf  bAiéeAT>  iat>. 

SlnúbAiL    aii    L>ei]\ce    Leó    'ha     -óiaií;     fm     A^Uf    ní 

f>eA]\11AT>A]\     l'CAT)     1lO     fAT)     COtÍ11lU1T>e     JO    TJ-rAlllH'     ]'1AT) 

aii  Atce  Le  beuL-Acb-SeAnnAig.  >l)1ií   ah  Lá  A15  jLaiiat) 

fA   All    Atll    fO   ACUf  C01111A1C  Tjllolilll  aLL  CeAC  A  ACA]\AJUf 

buf>  Le  11  ]\  leif  11  ac  ]\a1>  ]-iat>  '11  a  ]'uif>e  xMin  Aguf 
fmuAimg  fé  guntJónA  &n  ]\ut>  t>o  j;aii  fgeuLa  cAbAifr 
T>oib  50  ]\a1>  i'e  A15  ceAéc  c'uca  Le  beAn  m\f  aL  Ajuf  50 
m-beroif  11  ac  ]\aV>  aii  ceAÓ  pél'ócijce  ]'ua]'1iia]\  L>uf>cói]\ 
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A^ttf  oubAifc  fé  Le  n-A  beAti  50  uaca'ó  fé  Le  f^euLA 
cuca  50  ]\Ab  p'  A15  ceAcc. 

"  111Á  f ÁgAnn  cú  mife  Ann  fo  "  A]\f  ire  "  if  oóióije 
50  u-T>eAii-fAio  cú  oeAuuiAO  oiom  7  50  cmnce  beio 
pn  niA]\  rin  111Á  bei]\eAun  cú  pój  uaic  50  0-C151Ó  cú 
cujAtn  A1]\  Atf. "  "llAbróeAÓ  cajLa  onc  ;  ní  bAOJAL 
oaiíi,"  AffA  OoiíuiaLL,  "  b'oLc  au  LÁ  é  A1]\  a  tvoeAti- 
f  Atnn  oeAuniAO  oíoc-fe  11101A15  au  mém  &  pjne  cti 
•OAiii."     Leif  f  m  T>'-imci 5  ré  7  níon  b'  f  aoa  50  •o-cahhc 

ré  50  C1  j  A  AÉAUA  (ACAn).       bllí    Lt1AC§A1U   tiió]\   ]\oniie, 

A1]\  'nooicce,  Aj;tir  cttt;  AmACAi]\iA}\]\AiT>pÓ5  ACAbAifc 
00  Ajuf  cuin  ré  lonjAiicAr  mó|\  ui]\ni  uuai]\  hac 
LeigfeAO  ré  Olu'.  'O'iauu  ré  o]\uca  ah  ceAc  a  f  cuAbAt) 
Ajur  a  jLauao  fUAf.  SuL  a  ]\Ab  au  fjeul  cp'octiuijce 
Aige  nttj;  ré  aij\  péiue  b]\ój  Le  n-A  5-cun  aiu  acc  huai]\ 

6  ÓU0111  ré  p'of  Leif  r.A  1i-iaLLaca  a  ceAnjAL  Létm 
uiaoao  beAj;  ptAf  Ajjuf  cuj;  ré  pój;  00.  Leir  pn  nijne 
ré  oeAuniAO  oe  ah  tnLe  ]\uo  a  cÁ]\La  00  ó  o'f Ájj  ré  au 
bAiLe. 

O'fAn  au  beAii  UAf  aL  A15  cAob  (cAOib)  cobAiu  a  bi 
A15  ceAnn  au  bAiLe  gun  bAm  rí  p'nL  oe  o1ioiíuiaLL  a 
ceAcc  aiu  Air  Ajur  ahii  rin  cuait>  rí  rtiAr  Ain  éfAnn  a 
bi  A15  fÁf  Le  CAOib  ah  cobii]\.  11íou  b'f  aoa  bi  p'  ahii 
rin  50  o-CAimc  CAiLLeAÓ  ua  5-ceAnc  fA  comne  urrge 
Agur  miAi]\  a  cli]\otn  rí  p'or  ór  cionn  au  cobAtuconuAic 
rí  fcÁiLe  tii  mnÁ  uAfAiLe  Á  bi  fUAf  AimfA  cnAtm,  Agur 
p'L  p'  jjun  b'é  a  fcÁiLe  rém  a  bí  aihi.  "1110  -óoiia  7 
1110  óuinne  (•óocAiniis?  )  o]\m  "  Aupfe  "oÁm-beióeAÓ 
a  pof  ajjaui  50  ]\Ab  me  óom  oóijeArtiAtLAjjUf  cÁnn  50 
n-iiueócAinu  ó'n  fcLALitnóe  feAn  0111116  pn  a^aui  7  50 
b-futjjmu  feA]\  ú]\  05.  Leif  pn-o'AniAuc  rí  ]nn\f  Ajuf 
conuAic  p'  aii  beAii  UAfAL  Annr  aii  c]\auu.  b'pi]\uf 
OAtii  Aicne  betc  a^ahi  uac  ]\a1')A]'  coih  oóijeAniAiL  Agur 
fíLeAf  mé  réin  aiu  b^LL.  chui]\  p'  rAirneir  A1]\  au 
miiAoi  015  cia  I1-1  rém  nó  ca  1i-áic  a]\  b'Af  i  aju^  p.iAi]\ 
ri  A111AC  UAice  511U  coijcpjeAc  a  bi  mncí  Agur  cuj  p' 
Lei  AbAiLe  í.  11io]\  bpiOA  bí  p'  A15  CAiLLeAc  u-a  5- 
ceAuc  gu]\  coipj  p'  A15  •oeAiiAX)  cuLcaca  t)o  ua  ninÁib 
pi'n  Áic  Ajuf  AiiieAfj  neiceA'ó  eiLe  pnóeAÓ  p'  biunero 

7  'óíoLa'ó  p'  iao  50  o-cí  rA  ■óeiueA-ó  uac  uAb  au  beAu  a 
b'pú  Ai]\eAtii  ca]\c  cnnpioLL  hac  b-puAi]\  cmnbeinc 
UAice  7  rp  é  fm  au  ceuo  uai]\  a  coipg  ua  ninÁ  aij 
cacaó  bi]\]\eio.  ^cc  ni  bt]\]\eio  aiíiaiu  a  caiuic  Leí  a 
óeAiiA'ó.  blií  p'  aii-aciuu]\  (handy)  A15  au  uiLe  cmeuL 
oibfe.     CliAic  p'  bLiAÓAm   Ajuf  LÁ  A15   CAiLLeAó  ua 

5-CeA]\C    AI5    fAOCfUgAÓ     A    beACA     A^Uf    AI5    fÁfAÓ     11A 

111-bAn  50  o-ci  11AC  ]\Ab  A011  otnne  a  b'f  ao  7  a  u^au 
nAc  j-cuaLaió  lomnAÓ  fA  caiLíu  cAiLLije  ua  5-ceAuc. 

Cao  é  ca]\La  f  a  '11  A111  fo  aóc  50  f.Ab  OoiíiuaLL  Le 
pófÁó  aiu  beAn  fAióbi]\meAfAtiiAiL  a  bí  nif  au  aic? 
111a]\  buo  5uÁcAc  fUAif  aii  tuLe  oume  ca]\c  ctnfeAÓ  111 
iia  bAiufe,  Ajuf  AineA)-5  ua  cooa  eiLe  fUAif  caiLíu 
CAtLLige  11A  5-ceAfc  cuifeAó.  1tif  au  au  c-feAn-Aimp]\ 
gniófióe  oítineAf  m\  bAmfe  piL  a  b-póffAió  ah 
LAUAmum  7  AU01A15  An  'oínnéin  CAifbe-AUAÓ  jac  -0111116 
cLeAf.  nuAi]\A  CA1U1C  fé  A1]\  cfAtm  CA1LÍ11  cAiLLige 
iia  5-ceAfc  oubAtfc  p'  50  ]\Ab  cLeAf  be&$  Aici  Ajuf  oa 
m-buo  é  ao-coiL  é  50  ii--oeAiifAú  p'  é.  o'f^eAgAtf  aii 
utLe    -óuine    guf    iíiaic    LeóbcA    (Leó)    é    o'feicpnc. 


CllA]\]\A1t15  fí  COlLeAC    7    CCA]\C    AIUAC    Af    A    póCA    A^ltf 
CU1]\     'tlA     feAfAt)     A1f.     A11     U]\LA]\    1AT).       bllA111      ft'      C]\í 

5]\Atuiu  cftucneAcoA  Af  a  bfoLLAc  7  caic  p'  6uca  iao. 
Cliój  aii  coiLLeAc  bet]\c  aca  7  o'f  aj  ceAnn  AiiiAm  A15 
au  ceA]\c.  "  1110  óoua  Aj;uf  1110  •ótnuiie  o]\c"  Af]\  An 
ceA]\c  "  111'  oeAUfÁ  ftn  LtomfA  ah  Lá  ctn'f  hi'acai]\  cú  a 
ca]\caó  au  bóicig  Ajttf  Leif  au  Letc-pí  jm  a  bi  CAiLLce 
aiiu  T>'fAJAiL  7  uac  ]\Ab  T>uL  ajac  ai]\  gun  b'etgm 
OArilfA  é  T)eAUAT)  T)U1C  Le  00  SAbAlL  ó  ui'acai]\  a 
oubAi]\c  50  m-bAttifeAT)  fé  au  ceAnu  oíoc  niA]\  m- 
beróeAo  ]-in  oeAiicA  ajac. "  c1iaic  p'  cpi  j]\Atnin  etLe 
Ain  au  u]\La]\.  sliLug  aii  cotLeAc  beinc  aca  7  o-fÁc 
ceAtm  aiíiaiu  A15  Ati  ceA]\c.  "111o  óoua  Agtif  'mo 
oúifne  o]\c  "  Aff  Ati  ceA]\c,  "  ní  -óeAtifÁ  yw  Liomf  a  ah 
Lá  a  cutu  iu'acai]\  cú  a  cueACAÚ  au  nro  Letf  ua  ceicfe 
li-uíbe  innci  7  b'éijm  •oatíi],a  ceAC]\AiimAc<\  a  fAvAL 
oeancA  T)íoni  fém  fuL  a\\  eifij  LeAc  ha  li-utbeACA  a 
bAtuc  ÁntiAf.  '11a  OiAi  j  pn  7  tnLe  bpf  cú  ceAun  -oe 
iia  li-uibeACA  7  b'étjtn  T)AihfA  aii  Lat)A]\  beAj;  a 
jeAffAÓ  T>iom  fém  Aguf  ub  a  ■óeAUA'ó  T)í  Aguf  111Á 
AinA]\CAnu  cú  At]\  1110  co]\Aib,  crófróctí  50  b  finLLAÓA]\ 
a  óic  At]\  1110  éoi]\  cLé."  Clunf  i'geuL  ua  cet]\ce 
longAucuf  A1]\  jac  -ouiue  7  50  li-Ái]\tgce  ai]\o1ioiíiuaLL- 
nío]\  L^bAif  fé  A011  focAL  7  nion  aiíiauc  ye  ca]\c 
acc  A15  finiAitieAT)  Ajuf  A15  nieAb]\ttJAT)  Aif  fém  7 
fA  T)ei]\eAT>  Ajtif  fÁ  T>eigiotiAc  cAinic  A11  t.tl,e  nít 
o'a]\  ca]\La  t>o  i]-ceAC  Aiin  a  mncinn  Ajtif  ní  LttAtce 
bí  ftti  uia]\  pn,  110  feAf  fé  fUAf  Aguf  T)'innif  T>o'n 
ctnoeAccA  a  L15  uia]\  o'eipg  t>ó  iiuai]\  a  bí  fé  Af  bAiLe 
7  gun  b'i  fo  Ati  beAtt  05  a  cttj  At]\  ftubAL  é  Aguf  a  bi 
AbAtLe  Letf  Aguf  50  oéA]\n  fé  T)eA]\niAO  oí  50  o-cí  fin- 
11í  LuAice  cuaLait>  ah  beAU  a  bí  A15  otiL  oa  pópvó  fo 

UÁ  ,o'ei]\1§  fí  fUAf  7  Olll)A1]\C    Jtt]\    Alg    A11    cóao    beAii    A 

bí  Ati  ceA]\c  a  b'feA]\]\  At]\   oIioiíuiaLL,    uac   ]\Ab   caiLL 
oeAncA  50  fóiLL  7  50  f-Aóf AT>  fife  AbAiLe. 

UijneAT)  bAnifetf  ú|\  a  iíiai]\  uaoi  11-oióce  7  uaoí  l) 
7  guu  b-feA]\]\  Ati  LÁ  oeii\ioniiAC  no  au  csait)  LÁ. 
cIiuait)  ftAO-fAii  Ati  c-ac  7  niife  au  cLocaii  ;  b<\iceA,ó 
1AO-f  Atl  AgUf  CA1U1C  tinfe. 

C]\ÍOC. 


smtK\ínue  cois  11  <x  pAiRR^e. 

Lei]'  A11  ^CjiAoibhin  -doibhmn. 

X)o  fe^\y  'f  00  fnnó  iné  te  Ii-ai]'  ha  rAOioe 

-Ú1]1  óc\]\]iAi5  ípll  le  iiuiméokl  c|ioni, 
A^     oeunAiii      ]-inuAÍnce     'y    50    píoji    Ag 
cAomeAÓ 

11  a  noAome  oíteA]'  bí  c]iac  tiom  Aim. 
A,  1Í1ui|ie  óítir> !   cao  rÁc  hac  ^cAompnn, 

^\n    uai]í    i'nm Aímm    Ai]i    aii    oceAinpott 
tom 
-dn  C]\ac  cuiThnirim,  mo  c]\Áo  !  Ai]i  -ÓAoiinb 

-<\cÁ  'noir  p'nce  vaoi  yóx>  gtA]'  cnoni. 
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tlí't  Áic  le  pxJAit  Atm  ]\\n  crAOJAt  lÁn 
<&  •ól11|^eA],  c|\ÁT)  Ajur  b]\ón  mo  ó]\oiT>e 

111  <\]i  aííia]\c  ik\  pupt^e  ^tAire  ^Aijibe 
O  bÁ|\|\  cA]\]\Ai^e  'r  "ac  Áróbeut  í  ? 

1]'  Ann  pn  cArAnn  nn'  cmriine   c]\Áróce 
<\n  C-A111  but)  Áttnnn,  ah  c-ahi  t>o  bi, 

1lt1A1]\  bí  111 Ó   piA]XA  Al^eAHCAC    5A]XA 

1llipieAiiunt  Iáitii]\  a^  ptíbAt  mo  ftite. 

11a  coitte  ciuja,  11  a  ]Dii]\CAij  -onbA, 

Uaoo  aii  tocA,  Ati  niómj:eii]\  bÁn, 
•dn  bAiLe-mó]\,  no  ah  cp\AÍT>,  nó  aii  L)óca]\ 

1ló  ceAÓ  aii  órcA  ha  ^-cp'np^ín  LÁn  ! 
1li  réix)i]\  Leó-p\n  bAinc  biom  mo  fo|\óm-re 

UÁ  iii'mncinn  j'ÓcaiíiuiL  T>ut  ai]\  p\n 
1-\\oi  aiíia]\c  11  a  rAi]\]\^e  gtAire  ^Ainge 

Uo]\]\aiiac  •oacah'uhL  tarcA  Láh. 

J^o  p'op  'r  ^o  -oeA]\b  ir  pro  \\ó  peA|\b 

Cuniinui^At)  iia  iiu\]\b  ^ah  iik\ic  5AII  rÁc, 

•Aimpn  geAiiAn'unL,  cóiíi]\at>  5]ieAnnAiiiAiL, 
Opeu^AT»  bAiiAiiu\iL,  geAti  A'r  ^]iát>. 

<Acc  ó]\ó  !  1]"  bpóiiAige  'nÁ  aou  ]\ut>  cóiii ai ]\i - 

Uu  "oo  beic  eóLAÓ  ^q  |u\ib  cú  c]\Ác 
S]oó]\caii'iaiL,  i'eumiiA]!,  Ai^eAncAc,  éuT)C]\oin 
'S  Aiioi]'  50  bpuL  cú  ^ah  retm  CAn  ]\Ác. 


VOVAGE  OF  MAELDUIN. 

(Couiinited^) 

§  53-  "Oo  cibiT)  Annpn  1111]"  eiLe  a]\  -  aoii 
óoir,  .1.  Aon  co|"  A5  a  conjjbÁiL  pu\p  -<-\^u]- 
ioiii]\ait)  'ha  cimceALL  A15  ia]\]\ait>  pLigeA-ó 
mnci,  7  ni  pu\]\AT)A]\  Aon   beALAC  mnci,  acc 

T)0     C0ni1ACAT)A]\,     111     ÍOCCA]\     11A     C01]"e    fío.r, 

-oo|\u|'  t)úncA  yó  gÍAf.     *0'  AicnijeAT)A|\  50 
mbA   b-í   pni    aii   cpb^e  ipceAC  p\n  ■oún-po. 

-C\^\1]>  T)0    C01111ACAOA]\    ceuccA  m   UACCA]\  11  a 

h-m-pe,    acc    níop    cui]\eAT>A]\    córiipÁt)    au 

AonneAÓ,     nío]\     cmp    neAÓ    córiipvó    oj\]\a. 
U151T)  Ar  Á]\  ^cúL. 

§  54.  1Iáii^aoa]\  Aiinpm  1111]'  riióp,  7  111AJ 
iiió|\  11111C1,  7  nn\^-j'Li aI')  mó]\  mnci  j^aii 
y|\Aoc,  7  é  yeu]\AÓ,  pLeATriAin.  *Oo  coiiha- 
cat)A]\  -oún    111  ó]\  Á]\T>   ni|v\r,    inir   pn,  7    ó 


•OAm^eAti,  1  bpoj;tip  T)o'n  riun]\,  7  ceAÓ  mó]\ 
cmiroAÓCA  Atm.  SeAcc  n-mjeAnA  "oeu^  p\n 
aí;.  *Oo  cuat)A]\  inrAn  mip  pn  50  iroeÁ]\- 
nAT)A]\  coiiinmT)e  A]\  cnoc  1  mbeuL  T>o]\mp 
aii  Tn'niA.     11 111  cjiÁcnótiA,  Annpnn,  t>o  con- 

11ACAT>A]\     111A|\CAC     A|\     eAC    btUVÓA    (a^    T)llL) 

■oo'n  Ttún.  Oac-t)iaLLait)  iíiaic  cuh'itiacca 
rt'nce.  CocaLL  j;o]\ni  uimpi.  0]\ac  cmn'i^AC 
uimpi.  t,ÁiiiAntiA  7  obAi]\-ói]\  o]\]\a  rÁ  11-A 
LÁriiAib    7     iaLL-c]\auui    cúiíióacca    rÁ   h-a 

COJ'Alb.        111  A]\     T>'     Í]"Llj      p',      ^AIl      rilOlLL    T)0 

^Ab  m^eAii  T>o  tiA  li-in^eAtiAib  aii  c-eAÓ. 
"Oo  CUA1T)  p'  Aiinpn  inrAn  "oún,  7  t>o  con- 
iiacat>a]\,  5U]\  bA  beAii  T)o  bí  mnci. 

§  55.  11io]\  ciaii  Annpn  50  "ocÁmtc m^eAii 
T>o  iu\  li-ni^eAtUMb  cuca.  "  ^ÁiLce  |\ó- 
iiu\ib  !"  A]\  ]-í,  "ca]\ait)  m]u\n  T)úm  :  acá 
aii  bAmpo^Ain  Ag  bu]\  n^Aijnii  cmci."  *Oo 
cuat)A]\  ni]-  Ati  T>ún  Aimpn.  Uujat)  t>o 
1ÍK\eL  "Óúm  Annpn  niiA]"  7  TieA^-biAT)  ui]\]u, 
7    ^oiceAÓ    ^Lome    7    T>eA^-LeAnn    ahii    hia 

foÓA1]\,  7  1111A]"  T)0  j^AC  C]\1U]\,  J  |"01CeAC  "OO 
JAC  C]\1U]\  T)'a  rilumC1]\.        Ó    T)0    CA1CeAT)A]\  A 

b]D]\omn,  ipeAT)  AT>ubAi]\c  au  bAin^iio^Am. 
""PAtiAiT)  i^onn  (Annro),"  A]\  ]-i,  "7111'cioc- 

rATÓ    A01|'    0]\]\Alb,    ACC   A1l    A01|"   ACA   A^Alb,   J 

bérócí   beo  50  T>eó,   7   a  bruA]\AbA]\   Atioir 

C10CrA1T>  CU^Alb  ^AC  LÁ,  ^All  ]-AOCA]\.        ^^U]' 

11Á  bróro  a]\  p\n  ní  btip  ]"i  a  ó  imr  j^o  h-mir  a]\ 
Ati  Ai^eun."  "  1nnrp "oúmn,"  A]\  1llAeL  Th'un, 
"  cionnup  acaoi  |mnn  (acáij\  Annro)."  "  1lí 
T>eACAi|\  pn,  50  Tien'nn,"  A]\  p',  ""Oo  bí  reA]\ 
iiiaic  mpAn  imr  yo — ]\í  ha  h-mre.  1r  t>ó 
im^Ap-^A  ua  peAcc  n-m^eAiiA  "oeu^  úv>,  7 
meipe  A  hiácai]\.  "Oo  eug  a  h-acai]\  Annrin, 
7  nío]\  pÁg  reAn  'ua  -óiait),  ^u]\  JA^Ar-rA 
]ujeAcc  iia  h-mfe,"  Ajt  p',  "'ik\  t)k\it).  Uéi- 
•(nni  50  niAi^n'iói]!  acáiii]v\ii  imp  aj  ■oeunA'ó 
b]\e1ceA1ilnAl|,  7  ei"oi]\-ci]\c  t>o  rhumcin  iia 
li-inpe  ^ac  La.  .  .  .  Paiiait)  AtiiÁm,''  a]\ 
rí,    "  m   bu]\  t>cij   7    ní    h-éigeAn   T>íb   aoii 

!  C]-AOCA]\." 

§  56.  *Oo  bÍT)eAT)A]\  Aiinpn  cj\í  míorA  T)o'n 
t;eirii]\eAT>  mrAn  inir  pn,  7  t>a]\  Leo  rém,  bA 
c]\í  L)Liat)iia  ia*o.  "  1]-'  rAT>A  ACÁmmo  runn," 
a]\  reA]\  t)'a  iiiumci]\  té  1lK\et  *Óúm,  "  cat> 
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pÁ  iu\c  x)C]\iaLLaihuix)  x>\\]\  x>ci]\  ?''  A]\  pé. 
<;11i  niAic  a  n-Ab]\Ai]i  (aii  mx>  AX>ei]\i]\),"  a]\ 
11lc\eL  *Óúm,  "  óin  ni  pnjbimir  m  a]\  x>ci]\ 
rém  níof  peÁpp  1011Á  a  bpuiLimt>  a^  p  AJbÁib 
|*unn."  *Oo  ^Ab  a  iiitnnci]i  a^  geA]\Án  A]\ 
1ÍlAeL  *Óúm  7  AX>ub]u\x>A]\  : — "  1]'  mó]\  peA]\c 
1!1<\eL  *Oúin  x>o'n  mtiAoi  po.  "Paiiax>  Léice 
mÁ'p  C01L  Leip.  llA^mtno-ne  x)'a]\  x)ci]\."  "  11i 
pAiifAX)-pA  m  bti]\  nx)u\ix),"  a]\  11lAeL  *Óúm. 
■Annpn  x)o  cuaixí>  ah  bAinpoJAin,  Lá,  xdo'h 
bpeiceAmiiAf  X)'Á  x>céixi>eAX>  p'   jac  Lá.     *Oo 

CUAt)A]\-fAn    111    A    gCUfAC.         *0'A1]\lg    ]i     A11 

mx)  pn,  7  cÁnnc  A]\  a  1i-eAc,  7  x)o  caic 
cei]\cLe  m  a  nx>iAix>  7  x)o  ^Ab  111  AeL  *Oúm 
é  7  xdo  LeAn  (jpeAmnij)  pé  xi'aLáhíi.  *Oo  bi 
pnÁice  x)o'n  ceipcLe  111  a  LÁim-p,  7  ca]\]\aih- 
^ix)  aii  cu]\ac  cuici,  Leip  aii  cpnÁice,  x)o'n 
]JO]\C  A]\  gcúL. 

§  57.  *0'  pAtiAX>A]\  Léice  Annpn  c]\i  miopA 
fó  c]\i.  *Oo  ]\i5iieAX)A]\  con'iAi]\Le  Annpn. 
"1r  eAX)  ir  x)eA]\b  Lmne,"  A]1  a  n'minci]\,  "ip 
mó]\  peA]\c  lllAeiL  *Óúm  x)Á  mnAoi.  1p  é 
fÁc  a  bptuceoLAnn  pé  aii  cei]\cLe  lonntif  50 
LeAtuvó  ré  x)'Á  LÁ11Í1,  cum  pnn  xdo  bpeic  a]\ 
^cúL  x)o'n  x)\'m."  •'  "pjnceoLAX)  t)inne  eiLe  ah 
ceincLe  7,  x><\  LeAHAX)  pé  x)'a  LÁnii,  ^eÁjipcAti 
a  LÁn'i  x>e,"  A]\  111  AeL  *Óúm. 

§  58.  *Oo  cuAX)A]\-]"Ati  111  a  ^cujtAc  Annpm. 
*Oo  caic  pipe  aii  cei]\cLe  'iia  nx>iAix>.  *Oo 
§Ab  reA]\  eiLe  mpAn  jcupAc  é  7  LeAnAix>  pé 
xd'a  Láiiíi.  OAimx)  *Oiu]\Án  a  Laiíi  x)e,  xmp 
ctnc  pé  Leip  aii  ^ceipcLe  (mpAn  bpAtpp^e). 
O  x)o  connAic  pre  aii  mt)  pm,  a]\  boLL  xdo 
§Ab  pí  aj  guL  7  A15  eijeAm,  110  ^upb  Aon- 
5^in,  guL,  7  éijeAm,  An  ci]\  mLe.  1pAriiLAix> 
rm  x)'euLtn jeAX)A]\  uaici  Af  ah  imr. 

§  59.  *Oo  btx>eAX)A]\  ]\é  n'ió]\  cuvn  Annpn  A]\ 
Lua]^ax)  A]\  iia  conncAib,  50  bpiA]\AX>A]\  imr, 
7  c]\tmm  mnci  cofAiiiAiL  Lé  f  aiL  nó  Lé  coLL. 
Uoippce  longAHCAÓA  0]\]\a  ;  cao]\a  mó]\A 
o]\]\a.  *Oo  Loiiiax)A]\  c]\Aim  beA^  xn'ob  ahii- 
pn,  7  x)o  CAiceAt)  epumn  Leó  x>'feucAm  cu\ 
x)o  bLAipreAX)  aii  co]\ax>  xdo  bi  A]\  ah  5-cfAnn. 
*Oo  cuic  Ati  c]\Atin  A]\  1ÍlAeL*Óúm.  TVpÁifg 
fé  ciiix)  xJíob  1  foiceAÓ,  7  xd'óL,  7  x>o  cui]\  pn 
fUAti   cooLaca  ai|\   ó'n   c]\Ác  pn   50  x»ci  ah 


c]\Ác  cetiotiA  La  a]\  11-A  bÁ]\AC,  7  nio]\b  po]" 
x)óib  A]\b  beo  110  mA]\b  é,  7  aii  cubA]\  x>eA]\^ 
rÁ  n-A  beuL  gti]i  xnnr^  ré  Lá  a]\  n-A  bÁnAc. 
\Xx)ubAi]\c  ]'e  Leo  :  '•  C]\umin pt>  ah  co]\ax> 
]'o,  ói]\  ir  tnóji  a  iiu\iceA]\"  X)o  c]uimtii- 
jeAX)A]\  Annpn,  7  x>o  ctn]\eAX)A]\  ui]^e  ai]\ 
50  Lajx)U15ix)iY  ah  iiiei]^e  7  Ati  coxiLax)  x>o 
bí  Atm.     "Oo  c]\umni5eÁX)A]\  a  ]\Aib  Ann  x>e 

7  X)'p\1]^eAX)A]\  é,  7  X)0    LÍ0t1AX)A]\  A  ]\Alb  X)0 

]%qiceACAib  aca  ;  7  x)'ioni]\AX)A]\  ó'n  imr  pn. 
§  60.  '11  a  X)1A1X)  pn,  x)o  cui)ieAX)  aji  inir 
mói]\  eiLe  iax).  C01LL  Aon  LeAC  x>i,  7  cjunnn 
tubAi]\  7  c]\umn  tfiópA  x>Ai]\je  mnce  p'ix>. 
11lACAt]ie  aii  LeAC  eiLe  x>í  ;  7  Loc  beA^ 
inncí.  U]\éix)  iíiójia  x>o  CAO]\ÓAib  mnci. 
X)o  coniu\cAX)A]\  eA^LAir  beA'c;  7  x)ún 
Atm  7  i  rÁ  eix)itm.  *Oo  cuax)a]\  x>o'n 
eAgLAip  SeAn-cLéi]\eAc  Lu\c  mpAti  eAg- 
LAir  7  xt'roLui^  a  ponnpvó  é  50 
li-tnte.  "OpA]\ruij  1llAeL  "Óúm  x)é  :  "  Cax> 
Ar  (40)  t)uic."  "Illeipe  aii  ctugeAX)  reA]\ 
xieu^  x>o  iiiumci]\  D]\eAiiAint)  \)io]\]\a.  X)o 
cuax)aiiia]\  a]\  cu]iur  m]\\ti  Ai^euti  nó  50 
x>cÁ]\Laiiu\]\  mrAn  imr  ro.  ].\ia]\ax)a]\  inLe 
bÁ]'  acc  ineij'e  AiiiÁm."  •AgU]"  x>o  cAtpbeÁn 
pé  xióib  poLLAi]\e  tJjieAiiAint)  cu^aoa]!  Leo 
A]\  cii]\up.  *0'uiiiLin  jeAx>A]\  inLe  x>o'n  ]boL- 
LAi]\e  7  cu^  1llAeL  *Óúm  ]3Óg  t>ó.  "  Caicix> 
aiioi]\''  A]\p  aii    peAiixtume,   "  buj\   nx>ócAin 

X>0    11A    CAO]\CAlb,  7   1U\  CA1C1X)    CUlLLeAt)  1011Á 

bu]\  nx)ócAtn."  *Oo  bibeAX>A]\  ]\é  Ann  a]\ 
peoLAib  11  a  ^caojiac  méic. 

§  61.  La  x>óib  Annptn,  niA]\  x>o  bix>eAX>A]\ 
Ag  aiíia]\c  11ACA  ó'n  imp  x>o  cix)ix)  neuL  cuca 
m    iA]\nx>eAp.     ^Á    ceAiin   cahiaiLL,  hia]\  x>o 

blX)eAX>A]\    AJ    AttlA]\C    A1]\    pÓp,  X)'A1]\15eAX)A]\ 

ru]\  bA  eun  x)o  bi  Aiin  ói]\  x>o  cixnxnp  iia 
li-eicme  a^  LuA]^AX).  ÚÁmic  pé  Annpm  a]\ 
Ati  im p  nó  51111  peAr  pé  aj\  cuLaij  x>o 
bi  1  bpoj^up  x>o'ii  Loc.  *Oo  iiteA]v\x)A]\  50 
mbeu]\pAi)  yé  Leo  iax>,  111  a  ingnib,  A|i  aii 
mui]\.  IÍ15  pé  Lei]'  geug  x>o  c]\aihi  mó]\. 
b^  iiió  1011Á  x>Ai]\  iiió]\  aii  ^eu^  pm.  5el1" 
jÁm    mó|\A    Ap,     bÁ]\]\    mó|\    x>Lúc     Ai]i    7 

(*°)  Ctd  Af  cú,  ciú  »\|w\b  &r  tú, 
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x>uittit>e     újia      A1]\      ym.        Uojiaxj     cj\om 

ÍOHTOA       A1J1,        CAO]\A       X)eA]\£A         Al]l        COJ'A- 

riiAit  té  cAojiAtb  yineAriniA  acc  bA  iiió  n\x) 
ro.  *Oo  bix)eAX)A]t-yAii  1  byotAÓ  a^  yeuc<xm 
cax)  x>o  ■óéAnt'A'ó  yé.  X)o  bí  yé  re<\L  '11  a 
cotiinui'óe  niA]\  t>o  bí  ré  cui]\yeAÓ.  X)o  ^Ab 
yé  cuit)  "oo  cojtAt»  aii  cjtumn  té  n-A  ice. 
X)o  cuaix>  111  Aet  X)úm  Aunym  50  j\Aib  a]\ 
muott  iia  cutAige  1  j\Aib  aii  c-eun,  x)'yeu- 
ÓA111  aii  iroéAnyAX)  yé  otc  teiy  7  111  •óóajuia. 

X)0    CtUVOAJt    A  1Í1U111C1]\   Ulte  '11 A  X)1A1X)   IIIJ'AII 

Áic  ym.  "  UéixbeAX)  AenyeAjt  uAinti,"  aj\ 
1llAet  X)t'un,  "50  gcjiumnijit)  j'é  cuit>  t>o 
cojwvó  Ati  jeu^Ám  acá  a]\  AgAró  aii  ém." 
X)o  CUA1X)  Aen-peAU  uaca  Annrm,  7  cjium- 
m^it)  yé  cmt)  t>o  iia  cAoj\Aib  1  7  ní  xbeAjuiA 
aii  c-eun  ^eAjtÁn,  nÁ  nioj\  yeuc  yé  aij\,  nÁ 
nio]\  ctnjt  j\é  coj\  be.  X)o  cuAt>A]\  aii  occ 
byi]t  "oeug,  7  A  yci"ACA  a]\  a  nt>]\oniAnnAib, 
7  ní  xbeAjniA  yé  aoii  otc  teo. 

§  62.  UjwvcnónA  Aiinrin  t>o  connACAt>Aj\ 
t>Á  ott-eun  iiió|\a  1  n-iAjinoeAj*,  aic  aj'  a 
t)CÁimc  aii  c-eun  mójt,  ^uj\  cúi]ttin^eAX)A]t 
aj\  ArAit»  aii  ém  n'ióij\.     11uaij\  t)o  bix>eAX)Aj\ 

té     VAt)A    'llA     5-COlÍmU1t)e,    X)0    JAbAX)AJ\    A^ 

piocAt)  7  a^  toniAt)  iia  miot  t)o  bí  yÁ  CAb 
uaccaij\  7  CAb  ÍOCCA1]\  All  éni  n'ióij\,  7  yÁ  11-A 
j'tutib  7  yÁ  n-A  cttiAj'Aib.  X)o  bit>eAX)Aj\ 
Leiy  j'o  50  ye>\]'coj\  (comyeAj'coj\).  X)o 
5AbAt>Aj\  1  x)C]\ui]\  (aii  c]\ui]\  aca)  Anrirm  A15 
ice  iia  $caoj\  7  co]\Ait)  iia  ^éige.  Ó  iiiAit>m 
a]\  u-a  bÁj'.AC  50  meAX)on-tAe  t>o  JAbAOAjt 

Ag  JD10CAX)   11A  llliot  CeUXUlA    AJ'    A    COJtJ)    mte 

7  Ag  bAinc  au  cj'eAii-ctún'iA  x>e  7  a^  ^gjiioj^ 
HA  ctAiiiie  50  téij\  aj\   HleAxbon-tAe,  Annym, 

t)0    t01!1At>AJ\     I1A    CAO|\A     X)o'll     CJtAOlb,     7     t>0 

bjtij'ixrij'  té  11-A  n^obAib  m  atjaix)  ha  g-ctoc 
iax),  7  t>o  cuij\it>iy  Annym  mj'Aii  toc  iax>,  nó 

50     J\Alb     CubAJ\     t)eA]\^    A1J1.       X)o     CUA1X)     A1l 

c-eun  111  ó]\  mjwn  toc  Annrm  7  x)o  bí  a^  a 
ntge  yém  Aiin  50  jjaji  50  X)ei|teAt>  tAe.  X)o 
ÓUA1X)  aj'  Ati  toc  Annj'ni,  7  x)o  ye&r  aj\  áic 
eite  aj\  aii  cutAi^  ceutniA,  cum  iiac  t)Ciri,oíy 

11A  HlíotCA  t)0  bAUieAX)  AJ\ 

§  63.  1llAit>ni  aj\  n-AbÁjtAcx)o  jnjneAXJAjt 
iia  1i-ém  piocAt)  7  ytiocAt>  yóy  Ajt  au  5-ctum  j 


té  n-A  n^obAib,  AiiiÁit'oÁ  ntiéuncAOi  té  cíjt 
é.  X)o  bit>eAt>Ajt  teij'  50  meAt>on-tAe. 
dnnrm  x)'yAiiAX)Aji  té  beACÁn,  7  x>o  cuaxdaji 
Aimyin  t>o'n  Áijtx)  a]w    •ocÁngA'OAp. 

§  64.  ^Xcc  t>'yAti  Ati  c-eun  111  ój\  X)'Á  n-éiy 
a^  yÁj-  cttniiA  7  Ag  cjiocax)  a  eice  50  ceAiin 
Ati  c]\eAj-  tAe,  110  5ii]\  cóg  yé  teiy  (eijuj  yé 
yuAy),  cjtÁc  ceijtce  aii  cjteAj'  t^e,  7  t)'eicitt 
yó  cjn'  cnnceAtt  ua  h-inye,  7  t>o  jujne  coiii- 
ninbe  beA^  aj\  ah  cutAig  ceuxuiA,  7  x>o 
cuAit)  yé  a]'  Annj^ni  1  byAt»  t>o'n  Áijit»  AyA 
x)cÁiinc  yé.  C)a  x)éme  7  bACjteiye  a  eiciott 
aii  c-Ani  ym  ionÁ  jtiAiii,  ionnuy  50  mbA 
yottuy  xbóib  tnte  50  mbA  AcnuAXJu^At)  ó 
ÁjtyAit>eACC  50  1i-ói^e  t>ó  é,  t>o  yéij\  ihaj\ 
Aoeij\  aii  yÁix>  :  j\eiiouAbicuj\  uc  AquitA 
ititienc;tiy  cua. 

§  65.  1y  Aiinj'in  AX>eijt  X)ui]iÁn,  Ajt  yeicym 
aii  liióijt-ion^Ancuij'  ym  x>ó  :  "Uéix)iniy,"  aji 

]~e,    "HIJ'AU    toÓ    X)'AJt    11-AC1lUAt)UJAX),  Á1C    111 

aji  h-AcnuAt>uijeAt>  au  c-eun."  "11Á  céit>," 
aj\  t>ume  eite  xbíob,  "  ói]\  t) 'pÁg  aii  c-eun  a 

111111       Allll."         "  llí       111A1C      A      1l-Ab]\A1J\,"      AJ\ 

X)uij\Án,  "  j\AJAt)-yA  Aiin  Ajt  t)cúy."  X)o 
cuAit)  yé  Aun,  7  t>o  jujne  ybtcAt)  ahii  7  xio 
com  a  beut  mjv\n  uij^e  7  x)'ót  bot^AUii  be. 
b^  ytÁn  a  yúite  'ua  biAix)  ym,  coiii-yAX)  7 
t>o  bí  yé  beo  7  111'ojt  cAitteAt)  yiACAit  aij\  nÁ 
]tuAinne  t>'A  yotc,  7  ni  jtAib  eAybAit)  mjtc  11Á 
tob]tA  Aijt  ó  yin  ahiac  j\iaiíi  X)'yÁ5At>Aj\  j'tÁn 
Annym  A15  au  yeAnx>uine  7  cugAX)Ajt  teo  tón 

t)0    11A    CAOJtCAlb.       X)0    CU1]teAX)A]t   A  ^-CUJtAC 

A]\  mui]\,  7  yi]\it)  (c]\u\ttAt)A]\  ai]\)  Annrin 
aii  c-Aigeun 

§  66.  pA^bAit»  Aiinj'in  mi)'  n'ióji  eite  7 
hiaí;  n'ió]\  jtéix)  mnci.  SUiaí,  mó]t,  Ag 
cttucce  7  A.5  gÁijte  ^au  ycAt)  aji  bic  mj-An 
111A15  yin.       Cui|\ceAj\  cjtAnncuj\  teo  x)'yeu- 

CA111   C1A  X)0  ]\AÍ^AX)  A]t  All  1111]'  X)'Á  CUAJtCUJAt). 

X)o  cinc  aii  c]u\nn  A|t  aii  cjteA]'  coiiu\tcA  t)o 
con'iAtcAXTAib  1ÍlActe  X)úin.  111  aji  x>6  cuató 
j-etj'eAii,  aj\  bAtt  x>o  JAb  yé  aj  cttncce  7  Ag 
j-iojt-gÁijte,  niAjt  x)A  mbeibcAt)  j'é  tco  té  n-A 
yA0JAt.  X)o  bit>eAt)Ajt  té  yAt>A  A5  yui]\eÁc 
Lei]'  7  111  CÁ1111C  ]"é  cuca.  ^Á^bAit)  Arinj'in  c. 
§  67.    X)o    cibix)    nnj'    eite   ik\]\    bA   niójt 
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Aiinyin,  7  mú]\  cemncróe  'n-A  cunceALL,  7  o' 
ini]uce<vó  Ati  iiiú]\  rin  cunceALL  ha  1i-mye. 
"Oo  1M  t)0]i<yy  ro]^AiLce  1  t>CAob  <\n  iin'ii]\  rin. 
•ún  caii  cijjeA-ó  aii  t>o]\Ay  A]\  a  n-AÍjAró,  "00 
cit>it)ír<vn  mipuiLe  7  a  naib  innci  7  aIuáic- 
]\eAbuit)ce  iuLe.     Tk\ome  ÁiLne  lonrÓA  mnci, 

7  eUOAI^  CUlÍTOACCA    10111-ÓA,    7    j'OICI^    Ó1]I  m 

a  LÁiiiAib  <vc  rLeAt)uJA-ó.  ^Sup  t>o  cuaLa- 
t)A]\  a  g-coipmceoL.  ^u]"  t>o  bit)eAt>A]\  Lé 
rAt»A  a^  reucAin  a]\  ah  ioh^ahca]"  t)o  con- 
iiacax)a]\,  7  La  li-Aoibnm  Leo  é. 


-oies  nu\e,  *oies  itU\  1  ng^oi-óit^. 

Do]\b    All  Lá,  Luaii   A1l  b|\ÁCA, 
a  iuvcyÁy  ni  lnncLeACA; 
cui]\rit)  iin\]\  t)]\icLinn  t>o  gjur 
•ooiiuvn  iu\  n-oLc  1  neniiyíy. 

5.    \\u  Lá  roin  buó  Lá  yei]\ge, 

'y  bub  Lá  -oéAHCA  t)ibyei]\5e 
ACÁit)  m'  yuvóiu\  Lioni  ahi'  JA]i, 
ju'og-pÁit),  iiAonii,  'OÁibm,  SibeiL. 

<\iiLa  aii  c]\iocnu <iuvó  biA]'  -oe, 
10.         A]\  t>ceAcc  hió]\--óáL  iu\  b]\eice 

t)o  buAin  jeu]i-cunnc<vir  ci]\c  c]\UAit> 

t)0  fíoL  -dt)A1lÍl   1    11-AOH    UA1]\. 

Scoic-bénn  buy  aLaca  ruAnn 

cLumyit)  nu\i]\b  m  ^ac  aou  uaró  ; 
15.        jau  rpÁr  yuAroeoÓAr  uiLe 
các  t)0  ]\occAin  yó-c]\ome. 

\\n  nÁ-oiii]\  biot>5yAit)  'r  a'  bÁr 
'r  5AÓ  c]\eucúi]\  A1111  C]\é  iu\cyÁy, 
•oóib  1A]\  n-éi]\je  t>Á  y]\eAg]\A, — 
C]\íoyc  aii  b]ieicioiii  cei]\c-b]\eACA. 

beAbA]\  ]'5]iiobcA  Leip  'h-a  Lámíi, 
P5]\íbmn  ioiu\]\  Léip  aji  n-eugcÁip; 
<vp  aii  y5]u'bmn  beujtAr  bpeAc 
A]\  yíoL  ^VÓAin'i  1  n-AoinyeAcc. 

'11 -a  b]\eicioiii  a^  yuit>e  x>ó, 
^ac  roiLcior  bur  yÁc  lAngnó, 
•oo'n  c]\umne  bub  roiLéin  rom, 

'r  11Í  b)A1X)  •0]\01C-1Í1L'111   JjAll   -oíojaiL. 


20. 


25- 


"Oo'n  Anbocc,  oc,  c]\eut>  At)éA]\  ? 
30.         cia  <vn  ]u\c]u'm  í;uit>yit)  Anmréin. 
yAo]\  ó  iíiai]\5  au  cah  céi^ro 
a]\  éigw  ua  rinémij. 

<\  1lí  1]"  c]\oicnAi^ce  nió]\-t)ÁiL, 
'r  fLÁnui^ior  ^ac  ioLajuóáuíi, 
35.         Aiu\]^At)  'r  ^au  ní  t)Á  ceAnn 
peoiL  yeAÓA  50  1ny]\eAnn. 

'S  11Á  1ia^ai]\  111'  yiACA  c]\onu\, 

C1t)  'cAit)  ]'5]\iobcA  At)'  iiió]\-]\oLLa  ; 
]iom-yLÁnuii;,  gAb  <\]\  t>o  ceAnc, 
40.         <\  Uí  iy  biu\ii  buróeAcc. 

"Oo  yuit>e  ^gíceAc  t>om'  yú]\, 

'r    11111    ruA^^LAt)    t>Aoi]\yeAcc    ó    'n 

t)]\A5ún  ; 
•00  iiió]\-t)UAt)  'r  t)o  bÁr  cpoice 
11Á  -oeAÓt)  -o'eApbAit)  o]\]uunne. 

45.    b]\onn  -oúinn  Lo^Ab  'n-A]\  LoccAib, 
a  CeA]\c-b]\eicnii  t>Í05ALcAi5, 
yuL  cig  Lá  ah  cunncAi]"  cjuiAit) 
bup  Lu\  aiíií;a]\  iy  AnbuAin. 

"Oo^ní  geu]\-cAoi  mé  ah  Loccac  ; 
50.        c]\é  111'  oLc  i]u\m  5]\UAt)-co]\c|\Ac  ; 
C0151LL  t»Aiii  ca]\  mo  n'ieiyneAc  ; 
yóij\,  a  *Óé,  a]\  t)o  t)éi]iciceAC. 

11  ac  cú  t>'  yuA]"^AiL  ó  LéAii 

-aii  beAn  coi]iioc,  HlA^-oAiLeun  ; 
55.         t»o  5]\Á]"  cit)  iiiaLL  00  fí]\-peAii, 
1]"  t>'  éirc  |\iy  aii  mbicbmeAt). 

11  ac  cú  yóy  00  t>eA]\LAic  óaiíi 

"OÓCAp  "OÍoLgAlt)  A111  joeACAt)  ; 

]iéo'  5]\Á]"  1]>  beA]\cA  a  buibe, 
60.         <\  SLÁnui^ceoi]!  co^Aibe. 

Cuinn]ice  ]-o,  a  1Í1ic  111ui]\e, 
m'  éij'oiocc  ní  yiu  m'  Aiciuje  ; 

C]lét>  5HÁC-n'lA0]\t)ACC  ]'0  A1U1C  11111 

a]\  cionóL  At>iiAit>  iy)\nm. 

65.    "Ooc  cujia]'  iu\c  mé  bÁt)  cúir 

cuiiiimj,  a  "LeoJAm  LÁn-búit> ; 
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aIIaiii  t»o  ^omeAr  "oo  ^nÁc 

nÁ  ]ioiii-TK\imiin  ']\\n  tuAn-bpÁc. 

O  iia  T^\b]\Aib  "oeAtAit)  111  é 
jo.        "ooc  tÁnii  t>ei],)  tÁ  A]i  n-eiréiji^e 
Áicit  'r  nÁ  cai]\^  aji  réArh, 

AI1A111,  AllieAr^  t)0  11A01Í1-CA0]\CA. 

ú]\  11t)ÍOCU]\  UlCC  11 A   HlAttACC 
"OO  -pi]1-bl  ACAt)   toiin-tAJ^IAC, 
75.  g01]\  0]U11    A1U1A1]\  At)eU]1A 

"  U15IT)  UAlb,   A  p']léA11A." 

•<X1CC1111   50  1l1A]\]\ACAC   UlÍK\t 

cu]\  1110  cpé  A]\  n-A  co.11bju.15AT>, 
ir  t>o  £]\e<Nx:]iA  ó  hac  T>ém  mire 
80.        ioiiicai]i  tK\tAC  111'  "jnne-j'e. 

La  réA]vc--pAob]iAC,  tÁ  robA, 

tÁ  -001^51  ]',  tÁ  "oeuji-jotA, 

AOIl   tÁ  C01lÍlC101lÓlt  5AC  rtuAtj, 

tÁiiA  heiréiji^e  ó  '11  út]\  Iuaic. 

85.      LÁ  COlÍl'ÓÁtA  11A  gcioncAÓ 

t>á  mb]\eAcnugAt>  té  hém-yio]\CAC, 
coigitt  aíi  tÁ  ro,  a  X)é,  -óóib, 
nÁiriroe  iiÁ]i  A1111A1Í1  eu^cóijt. 

<\  Cju'orc  cáto,  ó  iiac  beu]\A 
90.        b]\eAC  oite  A]\  ppt  fei]\b-CubA, 
m'o]\  a  -cionn  Aibbte  c'  peAUCA 

•010^5  at>  "OÁlb  A  11X)0lbeA]\CA. 

A  Ua  1aicihi  tr  -dmiA, 

■o'  A]\  n-oeoni  mnnn  T>ob  eA]*cA]\A, 
95.        -oeunA  50  teAiiAni  t)o  toju^, 

'r  nÁ  bi  'rAU  mbj\Ác  tmn  tÁn-bo]\b. 

bo]\b. 

nóu.ai'óe. 

FUAjv&r  A«  C-aeApnugAO  fu^r  1  LÁnii-r^níbnin  OO 
rsniobAó  pm  mbLiAÓAni  1727  110  'n-A  cnncioLL,  ció  ir 
0015  tiÁn  cuiiiaó  y&  Leic-ceuo  bLiAÓAii  noiriie  pn  é. 
AcÁ  ah  HAOrii-AbnÁii  món-óÁLAC  ^o  &\\  ii-a  ACAnn.urA'ó 
A5  «íor  nió  ionÁ  <ion  ujoan  AriiÁtn  pm  mDeunLA 
Sh.A5p\tiAC,  7  50  liÁinice  <\g  1aj\La  ttuif  ClioniÁm  ;  acc 
nion  cmn  feAn  aca  caoi  &y  feAnn  Atn  tonÁ  aii  c-ugoAn 
5aoóaLac  j*o.  n  í  mifie<ifC4  gunAb  é  a«  c-ACAiwugA'o 
oobein  &\\  5<\é  ^ocaL  a  focAL  péiti  <\n  c-ACAnuugA'ó  Af 


re<ii\i\.  11  í  1ié  focaL  An  focAL  acc  ciaLL  An  ééiLL  Af 
cóii\  00  '11  ceAnc-AÚAnnuijjceoin  00  CAbAinc,  7  11*  aiíi- 
Lató  pn  oonmr.e  aii  rsnibneoin  eij\eAnnAc  ;  ^ióeAÓ, 
111  ceAi'ouijeAnti  Áic  nó  a  oó  1  LeAncAn  aii  Laioioii 
bunAÓAr-Ac  50  IiahoLúc.     peuc  ntAn  fompÍA  LL.  17,  21, 

25  5°  'ocí  33,  4i,  45-  46,  47,  49,  5°,  7  r-b. 

111ai\  ir  5nÁc  Leif  iia  bÁ^OAib,  00  cmi\  ah  c  ujoai\ 
bLÁr  éigin  AitfAióeAccA 'h-a  Abi\Án.  <\g  yo  nu'niuJAÓ 
Ap  nA  rocLAtb  ir  •oocui5i,ionA  ahii  :  L  2  111'  lnncLeaéA 
.1.  111  cóii\  a  éeiLc.  L  4  neunp'r  .1.  oof  AicpotiAcc, 
■ooncA'OAr.  L  7  r'^óiiA  .1.  Lucc  pAT>nAire.  L  9  AnbA 
.1.  UAcbÁfAc.  L  13  aLaca  .1.  aLLca  ?  L  26  roiLcoir  .1. 
ní  acá  1  broLAc.  L  29  AoeU)\  .1.  AoeunAÓ.  L  30  Ainti- 
rém  .1.  Annpii,  A]\  ron  tiA  coriipu\niA.  L  34  loLAn- 
0Á11Í1  .1.  món-fLuA§.  L  35  AHArgAo  .1.  5A11  a  iai\i\aió 
aii\?  L  36  111  roiLéii\  ÓAriifA  A11  Líne  ro.  L  39  nom- 
fLÁiunj  .1.  rLÁtunj  mé.  L  44  nÁ  oeAco  .1.  nÁmeAr: 
acá  "  oeAÓ  "  'i'ah  fgníbmn.  L  50  irAtn  gnuAÓconcnAc 
.1.  ir  5i\uaócoi\ci\ac  mé,  if  oeA^j  1110  ji\uaó.  L  51 
meipieAc  .1.  oóca]"?  L  55  Leuj  ah  Líne  yo  1  1101A10 
L  56  :  00  fi|\-reAii  .1.  00  fín  reifeAn.  L  56  bicbmeAc 
.1.  biceAiiitiAC,  gAOinóe.  L  57  00  óeAnLAic  .1.  00 
bnonn.      L   59  if  beAixcA  a  bttióe  .1.  if  cótn  buióeACAi* 

OO    CAbAipC.       L   63    A1111C   11111    .1.    r A0]\   fniti.      L  64  AÓ- 

nAió  .1.  Loi^jce,  aóaiica.  L  66  LÁn-búió  .1.  LÁn-cfó- 
cAii\eAc.  L  68  11Á  i\om-ÓAtiunn  .1.  tiÁ  OAtiunn  mé,  nÁ 
tiiAtLinj  mé.  L  71  ní  foiLéii\  óah'i,  7  meArAtm  hac 
ceAnc  a  bfuiL  ajuuiii.  L  74  p'i\-biACAÓ  .1.  po|\-Áici«- 
5A0,  p'oivcotiitiuióe.  L  77  Aiccim  .1.  p'pm.  L  S6  ém- 
fio^CAc,  111  Aicnigun-re  ah  rocAL  fo.  L  89  beu|\A  .1. 
beui\Aii\  (7  mA|\  aii  5ceuoiiA  "  Aoeu]\A  "  .1.  AT>euj\Ain, 
L  75).  L  95  oemiA  50  LeAiiAtti  .1.  oeun  50  LeAtipAniAoif. 
TJopnneAÓ  Ati  c-Ábi\Án  fo  00  \\é\\\  gnÁfA  óuccAfAig 
A]\  pniifeA^  h^aoóaLac.  t)o  LtnóeAó  ah  5UÓ  a^\ 
ftoLLAb  óeroeAHAc  ^aca  Line,  7  00  bioó  i*eAéc 
poLLAib  111  5AÓ  Líne.  11lAn  pn  oe,  5A11  AniiiieAp 
ceAfOA  1U10  615111  ó  'n  feifeAÓ  Líne  cih'ocao  7  ó  '11 
5ceuo  Líne  i'eAccriiogAO,  &y  hac  Léi]\  a  ^ciaLL  oúmn. 

IIIac  t/éijnm. 


WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 

The  following  Waifs  and  Strays  were 
taken  down  from  natives  of  Ulster  residing 
in  Philadelphia  ; — 

GAEDHLIC  CHUIGULAD. 

Cá  raibh  tú  aréir  ? 
Bhí  i  tí  dtigh  Mhánuis. 
Cá  'n  Mánus? 
Mánus  Gibide. 
Cá  'n  Gibide  ? 
Gibide  seabhac 
Cá  'n  seabhac  ? 
Seabhac  sealgaire? 
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Cá  'n  sealgaire  ? 
Sealgaire  and  chinn  bháin. 
Cá  'n  ceann  bán  ? 
Ceann  bán  nóinín. 
Cá  'n  nóinín  ? 
Nóinín  Airt. 
Cá  'n  t-Art. 
Thart  siar. 
Cá  'n  siar  ? 
Siar  a'  mullach. 
Cá  'n  mullach  ? 
Muilach  a'  tighearna. 
Cá  'n  tighearna  ? 
Tighearna  an  t-seisiún. 
Cá  'n  t-seisiún. 
Seisiún  Shcáídiain. 

o 

Cá  'n  Seághan  ? 

Seághan  beag  boigíneach 

A  rugadh  'sa  Mhárt 

'S  a'  c'ár  tiompoghadh  ; 

A'  gaduidhe  ag  goid  na  g-caorach 

'S  a'  chaora  bhán  a  méilighil. 

o 


Madadh  ruadh,  ribheach  ruadh, 

Sgian  's  claidheamh  's  clogad  ieis, 

'S  gunna  fada,  glas  aige  ; 

Chuaidh  sé  asteach  a  d-teach  ; 

"  Cá  bh-fuil  bhur  mathair,  a  phaisdidhe  ?'' 

"  Chuaidh  sí  a  bhaint  na  b-préitidhe." 

"  Dá  m-bidheadh  bhur  máthair  astigh 

"  Dhéanfainn-se    ní    budh    mheasa    na  sco 

oraibh." 
Thóg  sé  a  chos  'gus  mhúin  sé  asteach 
Anns  na  cluasa  air  na  paisdidhe. 
D'  éirigh  na  páisdidhe  'mach  a  chaoincadh. 
Chualaidh  an  mháthair  iad, 
'Gus  rath  sí  n-diaigh  a  mhadaidhe  ruaidh, 
'S  air  a  dhul  asteach  'sa  bhrocaigh  dhó 
Bhain    sí    na    ceithre    cosa   de'n    mhadadh 

ruadh. 


Rachfaidh  mise  'gus  rachfadh  tusa 

Suas  go  Dún  na  n-Gall, 
Goidfidh  mise  'gus  goidfidh  tusa 

Bó  mhór  dhonn 
Crochfíor  mise  'gus  crochfíor  thusa 

'S  cad  é  a  dheanfas  ar  g-clann  ? 
Is  cuma  liom-sa,  is  cuma  leat-sa, 

Ní  bheidh  muid  fhéin  ann. 


Baineann  a'  rann  seo  le  port  : 

Dúilleamán  na  binne  buidhe, 

Dúilleamán  a'  t-sléibhe 

Dúilleamán  na  fairge 

'Gus  dúilleamán  na  gaodhlaigh 

Bainéid  agus  triúis 

Air  a'  dúilleamán  ghaodhlach, 

Bróga  breaca  dúbailte 

Air  a'  dúilleamán  ghaodhlach, 

Dúilleamán  na  binne  buidhe, 

Dúilleamán  a'  t-sléibhe, 

Dúilleamán  na  fairge 

'Gus  dúilleamán  a  ghaodhlaigh. 


Bhideadh  cleas  dá  dheanadh  aig  na  páis- 
didhe  air  leac  a'  teallaigh  mar  seo  :  Sháith- 
feadh  siad  slat  no  giota  mhaide,  tuairm  's 
troigh  air  fad,  síos  thre  fód  dearg  móna. 
Cuirthidhe  falach  luaitheadh  air  a'  splanc 
agus  bheurfadh  duine  aca  air  a'  maide,  le 
'na  bheul  's  deurfadh  sé : 

Naoi  n-eun  druideóg 
Air  naoi  n-gas  rideóga, 
Ameasg  na  móna  bige,  bóige, 
Is  beag  an  obair  é. 

Abair  sé  seo  go  tapaigh  : 

'S  nach  bog  a'  fód  é  sco  faoi  mo  chois, 
Ní  boige  é  'ná  an  fód  air  láimh  leis  ; 
Fód  bog  eidir  dha  bhog, 


Bog-fhód  agus  fó. 


bog. 


Bhi'  dá  lair  eidir  dá  shruthán, 

Arsa  an  la.tr  ruadh  leis  a  ruadh-láir, 

"  Preith,  a  láir  ruadh,  preith  a  ruadh-láir." 

The  iollowing  comic  song  was  written 
from  the  dictation  of  Miss  Maggie  Gordon, 
a  native  of  Dunamanagh,  Co.  Tvrone  : — 

ORO!  A  LIONN-DUBH  BUIDHE! 

Bhí  mise  lá  a  siúbhal  a'  bhothair, 

Oro  !  a  lionn-dubh  buidhe  ! 
'S  casadh  onn  a'  gruagach  láidir  ; 

Cuach  mo  lionn-dubh  buidhe  ! 
Chu;r  sé  ceist  orm  an  inghean  dom  an  oig- 
bhcan, 

Oro  !  a  lionn-dubh  buidhe  ! 
Dubhairt  mé  féin   nár  bh'  í  acht  mo  bean 
phósta, 

Cuach  mo  lionn-dubh  buidhe  ! 
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D'    iarr   se'   a   iasachd    bliaghain     no    dhó 
orm, 
Oro  !  a  iionn-dubh  buidhe  ! 
'S   cia  bé  a  leanfas  sí  bidheadh  sí  go  deo 


aigre. 

o 


Cuach  mo  lionn-dubh  buidhe  ! 
Rinne  an  óinseach  nidh  nar  chóir  dhi, 

Oro  !  a  lionn-dubh  buidhe  ! 
Lean  sí  an  gruagach  ó  se  budh  óige, 

Cuach  mo  lionn-bubh  buidhe  ! 
D'  imthigh  sí  uaimse  'na  rasa  gan  náire, 

Oro  !  a  lionn-dubh  buidhe  ! 
'S  tháinic  sí   an    i   a'  bhaile  i  g-ceann  trí 
ráithe, 

Cuach  mo  lionn-dubh  buidhe  ! 
"  Da  luighthea  siar  's  da  bh-fuighthea  an 
bás  sin, 

Oro  !  a  lionn-dubh  buidhe  ! 
Chuirfinn-se  cónra  bhreagh  na  g-cuig  chlar 
ort," 

Cuach  mo  lionn-dubh  buidhe  ! 
Luigh  mise  siar  's  íuair  mé  an  bás  sin, 

Cuach  mo  lionn-dubh  buidhe  ! 
Chua-idh  duine  ann   na  coille  a  bhaint  an 
ádhmuid, 

Oró  !  a  lionn-dubh  buidhe  ! 
Leath-mhaide  cuilinn  's  leath-mhaide  fear- 


noige, 


Cuach  mo  lionn-dubh  buidhe  ! 
Sin  's  trí  slata  den  t-sacadh  ab'  srhnathaisrh 

o  o 

Oro  !  a  lionn-dubh  buidhe  ! 
"  Tóigid  suas  air  bhur  n-guailne  go  árd  é, 

Cuach  mo  lionn-dubh  buidhe  ! 
'S  cuirid  'sa  pholl  is  deise  den  t-sraid  e', 

Oró  !  a  lionn-dubh  buidhe  !" 
1  Leigidh  síos  arís  air  lar  mé, 
^  Cuach  mo  lionn-dubh  buidhe  ! 
Go   n-innsighe  mé  sgeul   beag  eile  air  na 
mnaibh  daoibh,  " 

Oro  !  a  lionn-dubh  buidhe  ! 
Sgeul  beag  andiu  'gus  sgeul  beag  amárach, 

Cuach  mo  lionn-dubh  buidhe  ! 
Is    minic    a   chuaidh   bó    mhaith    thar    a' 
tórthuin, 

Oro  !  a  lionn-dubh  buidhe  ! 
'S  d'  fhill  sí  arís  'san  dóigh  ar  chóir  dhi 

Cuach  mo  lionn-dubh  buidhe  ! 
Mar  b  e  gur  bean  a  bhí  ann  mo  mháthrín, 

Oro  !  a  lionn-dubh  buidhe  ! 
D     innseoghainn    sgeul    beag   cile   air    na 
mnáibh  daoibh, 

Cuach  mo  lionn-dubh  buidhe  ! 


Cuach  andiu  's  cuach  amárach, 
Oro  !  a.  lionn-dubh  buidhe  ! 

'S  cuach  beag  eile  go  ceann  trí  ráithe, 
S  a  cuach  mo  lón-dubh  buidhe  ! 


GAEDHILGE  CHONNACHTA. 

Bhí  fear  a  rabh  cruit  air  a  siúbhal  'san 
oidhche  le  hais  lios  's  chualaidh  sé  crónán 
taob  astigh  de  chloidhe.  Seas  sé  'gus  chuir 
sé  cluas  air  féin.  Siad  na  daoine  maithe  a 
bhi  ann.  agus  sé  an  crónán  a  bhí  air  a  m- 

'  o 

beul  :  "D'aluain,  Diamáirt,  Dialuain,  Dia- 
máirt''  Bhí  an  crónán  cho  binn  sin  's  gur 
sheas  sé  tamall  fada  aig  eisteacht  leis.  Fá 
dheireadh  thoisigh  sé  a  cur  leis  agus  deir 
leis  féin  go  g-cuirfeadh  sé  fad  air,  's  du- 
bhairt  se  ;  "  Dhialuain,  Diamáirt,  's  Dia- 
ceudaoin." 

"  Cé  sin,"  arsa  'n  guth,  "  a  chuir  fad  air, 
m'  abhrán.'' 

"  Mise,  má  sé  do  thoil  é,"  arsa  fear  na 
cruite. 

"  Cia  'n  luachsaothair  a  theastnigheas 
uait  air  shon  do  seirbhise?" 

"  A'  chruit  seo  a  bhaint  díom  da  m-b' 
féidir." 

"  Gabh  steach  ann  seo." 

Chuaidh  fear  na  cruite  taobh  steach  do 
chloidhe  's  bhain  na  daoine  maithe  an 
chruit  dhe.  Ní  dheárnaidh  siad  acht  bos  a 
chur  le  n-a  dhroim'  an  uair  a  thainic  a' 
chiuit  leotha  agus  leag  siad  asteach  air 
thaobh  a  chloidhe  í.  Chuaidh  sé  abhailc 
ann  sin  agus  is  air  éigin  a  d'  aithnidh  a 
mhathair  é.  D'  fhiafruigh  sí  de  sé  'n  naomh 
no  an  sagart  beannaighthe  a  chas  Dia  air 
le  gur  baineadh  a'  chruit  de.  D'  innis  sé  di 
go  raibh  sé  dul  lé  ais  lios  's  go  g-cualaidh  sé 
abhrán  aig  na  daoine  maithe  agus  chuir  se 
fad  air,  'gus  gur  bhain  siad  a  chruit  de. 

Well  bhí  buachaill  óg  eile  anns  an  áit, 
mac  duine  uasail,  a  rabh  cruit  air.  Ní  rabh 
fághail  go  deo  air  a  shaibhreas,  acht  ní 
bh-fuigeadh  sé  bean  air  bith  le  pósadh  mar 
bhí  chruit  air.  Bheurfadh  a'  fear  saibhir 
seo  rud  air  bith  air  shon  a  chruit  a  bhaint  de. 
Chualaidh  sé  a  d-taobh  an  fhir  eile  's  d' 
fhiafruigh  sé  dhe  cá  'n  chaoi  ar  baineadh  á' 
chruit  de.     D  innis  sé  dhó. 

Bhí  go  maith,  chuaidh  mac  a'  duine  uasal 
aiT   a'   lios   ero  m-bainthidhe  an   chruit    de. 

o  o 
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Chuir  sé  cluas  air  féin  d'  éist  sé.  Chualaidh 
sé  an  guth  a  radh  :  "  Dialuain,  Diamairt, 
'gus  Diaceudaoin."  Thoisigli  sesean  ann 
sin  agus  dubairt  sé  :  "  Dialuain,  Diamáirt, 
's  Diaceudaoin  agus  Diathordaoin." 

"  Cé  sin  a  mhill  m'  abhrán,"  arsa  'n  guth. 

"  Mise  má  sé  do  thoil  é,"  arsa  fear  na 
cruite. 

"  Gabh  asteach  ann  seo."  Chuaid  sé 
asteach,  's  a  chruit  a  bhain  siad  den  bh-fcar 
eile  chuir  siad  air  í.  Bhí  dhá  chruit  ann 
sin  air. 

Bhí  fear  'na  chomhnuidhe  i  g-condae 
Shlige  's  bhí  dúil  'san  ól  aige.  Thainic  sé 
asteach  a  d-teach  lá,  's  chonnaic  sé  an 
gleus  a  bhí  ann  lé  ól  a  dheunadh.  D' 
f  heuch  sé  air  agus  dubhairt  se : 

A  thoruigh  dhíot,  a  Eoghainín,  is  tusa  an 

rógaire  cliste, 
Do  shuidhe  air  do  thóin  a  cur  na  n-daoine 

air  meisge  ; 
Is  minic  a  d'  ól  mé  cróin  leat  'gus  bárr  mo 

bhróige  briste, 
Acht  a'  diabhal  sin  deor  níos  mó  dhá  d-tei- 

ghinn  aig  ól  an  uisge. 

Bhidheadh  na  paisdidhe  a  déanadh  cleas 
mar  seo.  Dhúnfadh  duine  aca  a  dhorn 
agus  leagfadh  sé  air  dhorn  a  duine  eile  é,  's 
deurfadh  sé  :  "  Cá  bh-fuil  a'  bainne  reamhar 
a  bhí  'sa  g-cuinneóig  seo?" 

"D'  óla'  cat  é." 
"  Cá  bh-fuil  a'  cat  ?" 
"  Faoi  'n  sop." 
"  Cá  bh-fuil  a'  sop  ?" 
"  Dhóigh  a'  teine  é." 
"Cá  bh-fuil  a  teine?" 
"  Múch  an  abhainn  í." 
"  Cá  bh-fuil  an  abhainn  ?" 
"  D'  ól  a'  giorrán  bán  's  a'  giorrán  dubh  í." 
"  Cá  bh-fuil   a  giorrán   bán  's  a  giorrán 
dubh  ?" 

"  A  m-beul  na  bearnán." 

"  Cá  bh-fuil  a'  bheárna  ?" 

"A  bh-fearrtain." 

"  Gráinne  shíos  's  grainne  shuas, 

'S  trí  fichead  gráinne  ab-poll  na  luaithe." 

The  following  poem  vvas  vvritten  from  the 
dictation   of    Mrs.    Brickley,    a   native   of 


Rosses,  Co  Donegal.  The  author  of  the 
poem  vvas  Cathal  Buidhe  (Yellow  Charles), 
a  poet  vvho  lived  in  or  near  the  Co.  Cavan 
about  the  middle  of  last  century.  Ail  his 
poems  seem  to  be  dialogues  betvveen  him- 
self  and  his  wife. 

CATHAL  BUIDHE. 

"  A  g-cluin  tú  mé,  a  bhean  adaigh, 

A  chanas  do  chuid  briathra  beacht, 

Ní  'l  mo  chroidhe  folláim 

'S  leanann  damh  go  siorraidhe  an  tart; 

An  uair  a  chighimse  na  gduinidhe 

o  o 

Anns  an  soiléir  uaim  asteach, 
Is  é  a  deireas  mo  mhuinéal  buidhe 
Is  cinéalta  a  d'  ólfainn  deoch." 

"  A  g-cl'uin  tú  mé,  a  Chathail  Bhuidhe, 
'S  a'  bás  a  feitheadh  íá  do  déin, 
Ní'thig  leat  a  dhul  ann  spairn  leis 

No  é  fhágbháil  de  léim  air  mhuir  ; 
Ní    chongbhochaidh    bean    a'    tabharna 
beo  thú 
Le  n-a  cuid  briathra  beacht, 
Iompuigh  air  an  Ard-righ  's  gheobhfaidh 
tú  párdún 
Ann  ar  éirigh  dhuit." 

"  Má  is  air  mhaitheamh  liom  a  tá  tú 

Ann  a  n-deárnaidh  tú  de  chomhradh 
caoin, 
Tabhair  aon  bhuidéal  amháin  damh 

'Gus  glacfaidh  mé  do  chomhairle  aríst : 
No  go  n-ólaidh  mé  sláinte  lucht  racáin 

'Gus  romhláis  a'  t-saoghail, 
'S  bheurfaidh  mé  go  Domhnach  Cásga 
duit  a  d-tigh  an  tabharna 
Nach  n-ólfaidh  mé  aon  bhraon." 

"  Is   truagh    bocht    a'    cineamhuint    ó    ar 
gineadh  thú 
A  d-tús  do  shaoghail, 
'S  gur  b'  annsa  leat  a'  mheisge 

'Ná  mise  'gus  do  pháisdidhe  díle; 
Ní  dhearnaidh  tú  tuistiún  de  chisde 

De  bharr  do  shaoghail. 
'S  a'  lá  sin  a  eugfas  rú 

Cia  chuirfeas  ort  comhnra  chaol  ?" 

"  Ní  thiubh'rfaidh  mise  fath  do  mo  pháis- 
didhe 
A  bheith  a  racáin  na  a  bruighean, 
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Gach  a  m-beurfaidh  mo  dhá  láimh  air 

Cuirfidh  me  anns  a'  digh  ; 
A  gabháil  siarBailean  Teampaill  daoibh 

Bidheadh    gall-thrompa    agaibh,    fidil 
'gus  píob, 
Olaidh  mo  shláinte  an  lá  sin 

'S  na  tugaidh  damh  braon." 

"  Congbhuigh  thusa  le  do  dhá  láimh, 

A  Chathail  Bhuidhe,  's  na  caith  níos  mó, 
'Gus  dearc  air  do  pháisdidhe  mar  ta  siad 

Lag  meathta  gan  treóir  ; 
Is  gearr  goirid  a'  bás  uait 

'S   íií   dhearnadh   tú  ariamh  cisde   no 
stór 
Agus  ní  chaoinfidh  mac  mathar  thú 
An  lá  sin  a  rachfá*s  ort  fód." 

"  Ní'l  am  air  bith  is  fearr  a's  is  crábhaigh 
Dhá  m-bidhim  anns  a'  bhliadhain, 
'Ná  an  uair  a  ólaim  mo  sháith 

Bidhim  a  gárthadh  's  a  sgreadadh  air 
Dhia  ; 
An  uair  nach  m-bidheann  cárt  dhen  disrh 

o 

lán  agam 
Tasduighe  go  mór  mo  chiall, 

'S  déantar  croidhe  cruaidh  ann  mo  lar 
Mar  charn  mór  cloch  air  a'  t-sliabh." 


Gaedhilge  Chonnachtha. 

Dá  d-tugthása  damh-sa  píopa  tobac 

Agus  mé  bheith  gan  píopa  tobac 
Agus  píopa  tobac  a  bheith  agad, 

Bheurfainnse  duitse  píopa  tobac 
Agus  thú  a  bheith  gan  píopa  tobac, 

Agus  píopa  tobac  a  bheith  agam  ; 
Acht  mar  d-tugthása  damhsa  píopa  tobac 

Agus  píopa  tobac  a  bheith  agad, 
Ní  bheurfainnse  duit  se  píopa  tobac 

Agus  píopa  tobac  a  bheith  agam. 

An  uair  a  bhí  sé  air  a'  móin 
Bhí  cóitín  glas  air, 
Agus  an  uair  a  bí  sé  'sa  m-baile 
Bhí  cóitín  geal  air. 

Feág. 

Ní  amhain,  ní  áth,  ní  snáth, 

Ní  maide,  ní  cnáimh,  's  ní  cloch. 

Seilimide. 


Caora  bhán  a  md-beul  an  atha 
'S  gan  easna  ainntí. 

Cnap  Cúmhair. 

D'  iompróghainn  ann  mo  láimh  é, 
'S    ní     iompróghainn     ann     rópa    air    mo 
dhroim  é. 

Ubh. 

Siúd  iad  siar  thré  na  chéile, 
Trompadh  trampadh  's  iad  dá  séideadh. 
Sealbh  gé  fiadháin. 

Sláinte  na  h-Eireann 

'S  gach  condae  fá  dhó, 
'S  a'  t-é  nach  maith  leis  go  maith  sinn 

Na  rabh  sé  a  bh-fad  beo. 

Faoi  ghoirm  bhur  slainte 
O  bhalla  go  balla 

'S  ma  tá  aon  duine  'sa  m-balladh  labhrui- 
gheadh  sé. 

Sláinte  an  bhric  's  a  bhradáin 
Nár  fheuch  ariamh  'sa  m-bogán 
Acht  gach  a  m-beidheadh  ann 
A  chathadh  siar  ann  a  phíobán. 

J.  J.  LYONS 

The  foregoing  are  taken  from  the  Tuam 
Nezvs,  which  has  its  column  of  Gaelic  every 
week  without  fail.  They  are  reprinted  in 
the  Roman  type  for  sake  of  variety  and  to 
satisfy  some  of  our  friends. 


Notes. 

Seacpán  pnuMiAc.  Can  anvone  give  information  as  to 
an  old  game  of  this  name  ?  Mr.  O'Callaghan,  of  Aran- 
more,  remembers  an  intricate  complication  of  cords  and 
sticks  so  called  ;  the  puzzle  was,  how  to  unravel  the  con- 
fused  mass.  He  conjectures  that  pruAHAC  may  be  írom 
rrUAn,  a  (double-reined)  bridle. 


Correspondents  who  furnish  us  wiih  notesand  contribu- 
tions  in  Gaelic  will  save  much  trouble,  both  to  the  printer 
aml  pioofreader,  by  attending  to  the  following  request — 
Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper ;  use  large  paper,  leaving 
a  good  margin  ;  forni  each  letter  separately\  read  over 
carefully,  inserting  accenls  and  marícs  of  aspiration  and 
punctuation. 


A  most  inleresting  coilection  of  old  poetic  charms,  as 
Lised  in  ihe  Scottish  Highlands  and  Islands,  is  now 
appearing  in  The  Highland  Monthly  (1/-  monthly,  pub- 
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lished  in  Inverness).  Some  of  tlie  corresponding  Irish 
channs  are  given.  The  collector  is  Mr.  W.  MacKenzie, 
who,  from  his  connection  with  the  Crofters'  Commission, 
has  had  special  facilities  for  piclcing  up  such  survivals  oí 
the  scanaimsir.  \\\  the  June  number  of  ihe  I\Ionthly 
some  notes  are  given  on  the  life  of  Dr.  Cameron,  of 
Brodick,  to  whose  posthumous  papers  we  referred  slightly 
in  last  number.  Dr.  Cameron  was  very  piecise  as  to 
speFng  and  puuctuation,  and  aniusinginstances  aregiven 
of  ihe  lengths  to  which  he  used  to  go. 


Lifeand  lVork,  with  Gaelic  Supplement.  Edínburgh  ; 
id.  monthly.  A  religious  public>tion.  The  supplement 
is  written  in  attractive  Gaelic,  just  as  spoken. 


The  Clonmel  Nationalist  continues  its  Gaelic  co'.umn. 
Like  all  such  publications,  itsdifificulty  is  to  procure  good 
onginal  Gaelic  prose.  An  ode  to  St.  Mary's  Church, 
by  S.  P.  O'Cinneidigh,  is  one  of  the  best  things  we  have 
seen  in  these  columns. 


We  take  tliis  írom  the  Irish-American  : — 

A  TRUE  IRISH   GIANT. 

An  immigrant  who  baffles  the  polyglot  interpreter  at 
Ellis  Island  is  certainly  a  rare  one,  but  such  a  one  did 
arrive  there  on  Thursday,  having  come  over  lonely, 
though  among  many  of  his  countrymen,  in  the  crowded 
steerage  of  the  steamship  "  Majestic."  Ile  could  speak  no 
English  beyond  a  very  levv  words,  and  was  Irom  Ireland 
ticketed  Irom  Queenstown. 

His  name  vvas  John  Carney.  Ile  was  a  splendid  speci- 
nien  of  sturdy  manhood,  standing  6  feet  9  inches,  so  that 
some  of  ihe  clerks  suggested  he  might  be  a  rematerialized 
spirit  from  the  Giant's  Causevvay;  but  as  nothing  could  be 
niade  of  hini,  he  was  remanded  until  the  Rev.  Father 
Callaghan  could  see  him. 

Eather  Callaghan  coul  l  not  comprehend  ihe  giant's 
longue,  but  recognised  it  as  pure  Gaelic,  and  took  the 
man  to  his  Mission,  No.  7  State  street,  for  an  interpreter. 
Two  young  ladies  happened  to  call  at  the  JMiss  on,  and 
one  of  them,  Miss  Maggie  i\JcGillicuddy,  proveci  unex- 
pectedly  equal  to  the  emergency.  Through  her  services 
ít  was  íound  that  Carney  came  Irom  the  J51askett  Islands, 
off  the  coast  of  Jverry,  the  nearest  point  of  Europe  to 
America,  but  where  the  fishermen  speak  nothing  but 
Gaelic.  Cainey  had  never  been  any\vhere  else  till  he 
started  out  to  join  liis  tvvo  brothers  and  a  sister  in  Con- 
necticut. '  They  were  notified  by  Father  Callaghan  of 
John's  arrival,  and  he  was  vvell  looked  aíter. 


In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  ^oth  May  last,  Mr.  T. 
M.  Healy  spoke  as  follows  011  the  subject  of  National 
Education  :— "  We  hear  about  the  benefits  of  education. 
What  is  education  ?  As  Filate  asked,  what  is  truih  ?  'J'he 
children  in  Ireland  ought  to  be  protected  from  the  stuff 
they  are  obliged  to  learn  in  the  schools  there.  The  whole 
system  is  a  gross  absurdity.  You  poured  into  the  Irish 
children  a  lot  of  common  nonsense  that  is  good  neiiher 

for  body  nor  for  soul I  denounce 

as  an  atrocily  passing  under  the  narr.e  of  education  a 
number  ofabsuid  rules  the  pundits  have  got  together  in 
the  Education  Department.  If  children  are  to  be  com- 
pulsorily  educated,  let  it  be  in  their  ovvn  lunguage;  but  to 
obhge  them  to  read  in  a  language  they  cannot  understand 


and  do  not  speak,  is  an  absurdity.  The  Welsh  children 
are  novv  to  be  pas.-ed  iu  the  Welsh  language,  and  the 
children  in  Scotland  are  allovved  to  be  educated  in  ihe 
Gaelic  language  (cheers,)  I  am  wholly  at  right  an^les 
with  Englisli  Philistinism  in  regard  to  educaiion.  A 
distinguished  Trinity  Ccllege  student,  in  his  preface  to  a 
series  of  Gaelic  institutes,  makes  this  observation  :  —  'lf 
you  get  by  an  Irish  fireside  in  one  of  the  counties  where 
Irish  has  been  extinguished,  and  listen  to  their  tales  on  a 
winter's  evening,  you  will  find  that  their  conversation  is 
about  vvhat  is  the  price  that  Mike  got  for  his  cow  at  the 
fair,  or  how  old  I\lary's  hei(erbroke  her  leg.  or  what  was 
the  price  of  butter  at  the  last  market  ;  but  li  you  li^ten  to 
those  who  speak  Irish,  you  will  find  them  telling  tales  of 
knightly  chivalry,  about  the  old  Gae'ic  romances  of  valour 
and  high-bred  ways.'  This  ís  what  you  have  brought 
your  country  to  by  your  so-called  system  of  education. 
When  I  hear  of  the  Irish  illiterate  peasant,  I  cannot  help 
saying  that  if  I  were  compelled  to  live  on  a  desert  island 
with  either  an  Irish  illiterate  peasant  or  an  Irish  Chief 
Secretary,  I  would  prefer  the  Irish  illiterate  peasant 
(laughter).  These  people«are  not  uneducated  in  any 
sense  of  tJie  word.  Theyhavejust  as  much  intelligence, 
just  as  much  shrewdness,  as  you  have,  and  the  system  of 
denouncing  them  adopted  by  English  prigs  and  Fhilis- 
tines  is  utterly  galling  and  detestable  to  me.  Not  so  very 
long  ago  you  put  the  same  price  on  the  iiead  of  a  wolf  as 
you  did  on  the  head  of  a  schoolmaster.  It  suits  you  now 
to  take  another  line." 


Mr.  Talbot  B.  Reed,  typefounder,  London,  has  made  a 
study  of  Irish  type-founts.  It  is  novv  ready  for  press,  and 
contains  a  detailed  account  of  every  work,  large  and 
sniall,  that  has  been  published  in  the  írish  character. 


Dr.  Kuno  Meyer,  in  his  researches  in  the  Oxford 
libraries,  has  discovered  an  Irish  commentary  on  the 
Psalms,  which  dates  back  to  the  8th  century.  Dr.  Mever 
is  preparing  it  for  publicaticn. 


Cán  Irish  be  learned  without  a  teacher  ?  "  Vou  will 
o'ilige  me  very  much  by  letting  me  know  if  I  can  learn 
the  Irish  language  without  a  teacher.  I  have  been 
anxious  for  a  long  time  to  léarn  it,  as  I  consider  it  a  dis- 
grace  for  an  Iri-hman  not  to  knowhis  native  tongue  ;  but 
I  have  never  had  an  opportunity,  and  /  have  been  told 
that  it  eannot  be  mastered  withont  help."  To  learn  to 
read  and  write  Irish  without  a  teacher  ís  quite  possible. 
1  low  many  Continental  scholars  have  done  it.  In  our 
la>t  issue  was  printed  a  letter  irom  "OAllÁn  5A11  eoUii'óe, 
vvritten  in  excellent  Irish  liy  one  who  never  even 
heaid  the  ianguage  spolven.  But  can  one  learn  to 
pronounce  Irish  proper!y,  and  to  speak  it,  with- 
out  a  teacher  ?  If  not,  where  are  the  teachers?  Any 
person  living  in  an  Irish-speaking  district,  or  even  hear 
one  person  vvho  speaks  Irish,  can  learn  the  Second  Ir  sh 
Book  (there  are  110  difficulties  of  pronunciation  except  in 
this  little  book),  in  a  month  at  least,  and  should  be  able 
to  speak  on  ordinary  subjects  wilhin  twelve  months.  Of 
course,  perseverance,  arising  from  a  sense  of  duty,  is  re- 
quired.  There  is  hardly  any  place  vvhere  Irishmen 
live,  outside  of  Ireland  itself,  where  someone  will  not  be 
found  able  to  speak  the  language.  Even  if  this  is  not 
the  case,  a  determined  Irishman  will  not  grudge  a  little 
time  for  a  year  or  two  to  learning  to  at  least  read  Irisli. 
A  series  of  lessons  in  modern  Irish  will  soon  be  coiu- 
menced  in  this  Journal. 
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MR.  WILLIAM   O'BRIEN    ON    THE   NATTONAL 

LANGUAGE. 

The  following  are  portions  of  Mr.  O'Brien's  recent 
address  to  the  new  National  Society  of  Cork,  as  reported 
iti  The  Cork  Daily  Herald. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  interesting  an 
audience  of  young  Irishmen  in  the  praises  of,  or  fortunes 
of,  the  Iriíh  Language.  It  was  not  without  considerable 
trepidation  I  chose  a  topic  so  time-stricken  formyaddress 
to  a  society  whose  work  lies  in  the  living  present,  and 
whose  pathway  is  strewn  with  the  promise  of  a  golden 
futuie.  There  will  rise  to  impatient  lips  the  demand — 
"  Do  you  seriously*  propose  to  make  it  a  test  of  Irish 
nationality  that  men  shall  discard  the  language  of  Shake- 
speare  and  Buike,  of  Milton  and  Newman,  for  the 
language  of  the  cabins  alor.g  a  stiip  of  rockbound  Atlantic 
coast?  Where  is  the  use  oí  attempting  to  arrest  the  fate 
of  a  dialect  which  is  shorn  of  modern  graces  and  stinted 
of  its  natural  growth  since  the  Middle  Ages,  aud  which, 
but  for  the  outcries  of  a  lcnot  of  musty  enthusiasts,  is 
dying  a  natural  death?  Why  trouble  with  vain  voices 
from  tlie  past  a  nation  which  has  its  Parliament  to  win, 
its  swamps  to  drain,  its  woollens  to  weave,  and  its  fecund 
soil  bursting  to  yield  up  a  threefold  increase  of  herds  and 
yellow  harvests?"  To  all  of  which  I  answer— First, 
that  ín  the  matter  of  languages  as  in  the  matter  of  nation- 
alities  there  ís  a  niailced  tendency  in  our  time  to  cherish 
those 

DISTINGUISHING    CHARACTERISTICS    OF    BLOOD,    OF 
LANGUAGE   AND    TRADITION 

which    constitute    the   individuality  and    stimulates   the 

genius   of  nationalities,   and  which  are   to  nations  what 

domestic  life  is  to  individuals  (applause).     In  the  second 

place,  while  1  should  be  the  last  to  subtract  any  portion 

oí  the  energies  of  the  young  men  of  Ireland  from  the  con- 

quest  of  a  National  Parh'ament,  or  from  those  great  tasks 

of  material  and  social  regeneration  which  will  come  in  its 

train,  lost  were  the  nation  which  should   forget   that   the 

sacred  passion  of  Nationaiity,  wliich  is  the  driving  force 

and  vital  brcath  of  ail  onr  struggles,  the  spell  which  makes 

liope  enchanting,  the  consecration  which  lifts  us  above  the 

paltry  contentions  of  the  hour  and  makes  evcii  suffering 

and  failure  sweet,  has  its  origin  deep   in    the   recesses  ol 

the  past,  aniong  the  old  associations  of  which  the  Gaelic 

language  is  the  very  living  voice  and  soul  (cheers)  ;  and 

I  cannot   think  that   a  society   of  young  Corkmen   vvho 

aspire  to  be  the  commissioned  soldiers  ot  lrish  Nationality, 

wiil  deem  an  hour  altogether  wasted  in  tracing  a  few  of 

,  the  particulars  in  which  the  Gaelic  spirit  has  entered  into 

tlie  National  characterand  mustenter  into  anydistinctively 

National  litcrature,  and   in  considering  how  comes  the 

startling  paradox  tliat,  witli  a  generation  of  young  Insh- 

inen   penetrated    10    the   core   with   the  passion   of  Irish 

Nationahtv,  itshould  be  neccssary  to  brave  the  charge  oí 

tediousness  to  claim  a  kindly  thought  lor  that  Nationai 

language  which  is 

TIIIC  OLDEST  OF  OUR  NATIONAL  I'USSFSSIONS, 

and  the  inalienable  title-deed  to  the  individuality  of  our 
race  (cheers).  Oí  ancieut  monuments  of  other  descrip- 
tions,  which  are,  alter  all,  only  tlie  stocks  and  stones  ot  a 
dead  past,  we  have  come  to  think  tenderly  enough. 
l'ublic  indignation  is  now  wide  awake  to  the  vandalism  ol 
the  inen  who  should  cart  away  the  delicate  slone  traceries 
of  our  old  cathedrals  to  build  inio  liis  cabin  walls,  or 
turn  the  royal  cemeteries  of  the  Boyne  into  quarries  to 
íneni    roads    withal.       Everv    Irishinan    of'  finely-strung 


nature  loves  to  piece  together  the  stones  of  the  cloisters  of 
Cong,  where  the  last  High  King  of  Ireland  found  a  more 
durable  rest  than  his  earthly  kingdom.  Our  pulses  quicken 
as  we  trace  amidst  the  vestiges  of  the  old  town  wall  of 
Limerick  the  breach  where  King  William's  Brandenburg 
Regiment  was  blown  into  the  air,  and  where  Robeit 
Dwyer  Joyce's  blacksmith  might  have  wielded  his  hammer 
(applattse).  We  follow  Dr.  Petrie's  foutsteps  reverently 
among  the  mounds  on  Tara  Hill  while  he  proves  to  us 
where  stood  the  mead-circling  Ilall,  once  glittering  with 
the  revelrv  of  kings,  and  the  Chamber  of  Sunshine,  from 
whose  windows  of  bright  glass  Grainne's  soft  eyes  first 
lighted  on.  her  young  Munster  hero  as  he  gained  the  goal 
from  all  the  men  of  Leinster  on  the  grassy  plain.  A 
broken  column,  a  place-name,  a  mere  mound  glorified 
with  the  dust  of  heroes,  may  enable  us  to  live  over  again 

THE  FEASTS,  THE  ROVAL  JOUSTS,  THE   ROMANCES 

which  lit  up  the  land  a  thousand  years  ago  (applause). 
We  have  an  aichitect  of  the  Board  of  Works  more  or  less 
(generally  less)  ready  to  patch  up  every  crack  and  flaw 
that  time  works  in  our  Round  Towers  and  ruined  shrines. 
IIow  comes  it  that  alone  among  our  National  monuments 
the  greatest  and  most  venerable  of  them  all  is  suffered  to 
crumble  lo  dust  in  our  sight,  with  none  but  a  few  mourn- 
ful  watchers  here  and  there  to  lament  the  stages  of  its 
doom  (hear,  hear)  ?  Ol  what  avail,  however,  are  tombs 
or  battered  ruins  to  enable  us  to  realize,  to  touch,  to  feel 
the  waim  current  of  life  revive  in  the  veins  of  the  pic- 
turesque  generations  who  lived  and  loved,  and  fought  and 
fea^ted  in  ihis  land  hefore  us,  compared  with  the  language 
which  wa^  the  very  voice  of  thcir  souls — which  was,  111 
their  own  phrase,  the  pulse  of  their  hearts — and  which 
prescrves  íor  us,  as  in  a  National  Phonograph,  the  thoughts, 
the  accents,  the  veiy  inflections  with  which  Oisin  sang  the 
songs  of  his  youth,  and  King  Brian  cheered  on  his  hosts, 
and  Columbanus  ruled  half  Western  Europe  from  his  cell 
in  far-famed  Bobbio  (applause)  ? 

LET  US  TAKE  ANOTHER  ASPECT 

in  which  the  National  language  is  the  National  treasure- 
house.  It  is  the  unique  distinetion  of  the  Caelic  race 
that  the  lowliest  fannly  inheriis  a  genealogy  as  well 
authenticated  and  as  rich  in  inspiring  tiaditions  as  the 
family  tree  of  mo-st  modem  dukes.  For  the  last  three 
centuries,  indeed,  the  record  is  bluired  or  defaced.  But 
now  that  the  race  has  risen  to  its  feet,  and  can  look  back 
behind  the  weltering  gulf  of  the  past  three  hundred  years, 
we  can  take  up  tlie  distant  traces  of  whence  we  came,  and, 
by  evidences  as  reliable  as  those  which  attest  any  of  the 
facts  of  human  history,  we  can  follow  back  the  fortunes 
of  every  great  Celtic  family,  through  the  varied  scenciy 
of  our  ísland  story,  until  it  is  lost  in  the  romantic  mists 
which  float  abont  the  yellow-haired  Milesians  landing  in 
Kerry  in  days  before  Athens  won  her  violet  ciown  — in 
days,  perhaps,  when  the  town  of  Ilium  was  still  standing 
(applause).  The  peculiar  prerogative  of  our  race  is  that, 
while  it  has  been  purified  by  centuries  of  equality  in 
obscure  poverty,  and  braced  by  the  most  copious  and 
diversiíied  mixture  ofblood,  it  has  becn  at  the  same  time 
preserved,  with  all  its  energies  and  aspirations  intact,  for 
a  renaissance  in  which  it  has  all  th.u  heialds  can  rake 
from  the  most  aristocratic  lineage  to  elevate  and  ennoble 
men's  ambitions — all  that  is  comprehended  in  the  descent 
from  a  nation  of  heroei,  and  the  consecrative  stamp  of 
a  r.ation  of  saints  (applause),  and  we  have  this 

SAFEGUARD   AG.WST    MKRE   PRIDE   OF    BIRTH 

in  the  tuft-hunting  sense  of  the  term,  that  while  the  con- 
fusion  ol  the  last  three  centuries  has  left  little  or  nothing 
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to  distinguish  the  child  of  the  chief  from  the  child  of  the 
lowliest  clansman,  the  course  of  our  history  gives  to  the 
Irish  poor  the  consolation  of  thinldng  that  the  more  com- 
plete  their  present  poverty,  the  more  probably  it  was 
earned  by  some  heroic  ancestor  who  preferred  a  bold  dash 
for  libei  ty  against  Carew  or  Cromwell  to  broad  lands  and 
apostate  English  titles.  This  is  no  inconsiderable  heritage 
for  a  nation 

IN    ADVANCE   OF    DEMOCRATIC    PROGRESS, 

in  these  countries  and  in  the  United  States,  has  its  bloo;l 
ennobled  at  the  same  time  with  the  influence  of  all  that  is 
most  venerable  and  chivalrous  in  the  antique  world  (ap- 
plause).  The  Gaelic  language  is,  as  it  were,  our  muniment 
of  title  to  this  ancient  royal  inheritance  The  Gaelic 
genealogies,  like  those  of  Mac-Firbis,  many  of  them  to 
this  day  buried  in  undeciphered  rotting  manuscripts, 
supply  us  with  an  unrivaHed  National  portrait  gallery,  in 
which  all  the  great  branches  of  the  race  of  Eachy  or  the 
race  of  Conn  can  behold  not  only  the  kings  and  vvarriors 
of  their  line,  but  the  tribal  harpers,  the  tribal  physicians, 
tribal  judges  and  romancists  and  cup-bearers  and  earvers. 
Yet,  the  Irish  nation  sells  its  inestimable  gallery  of 
ancestors  for  a  song,  without  even  a  regretful  sigh.  The 
result  is  not  merely  to  cut  us  off  from  an  heroic  Celtic 
world — as  bright  as  the  pages  of  Scott  and  more  authentic 
than  those  of  Herodotus — but  to  malce  Irish  Nationality 
án  affair  ofyesterday,  an  inveniion  of  the  last  English- 
spealcing  hundred  years,  and  to  surrender  those  higher 
landmarlts  and  title-deeds  of  National  individuality  which 
we  derived  from  laws  and  institutions,  and  modes  of 
thought  all  but  as  ancient  and  unalterable  as  the  ocean 
cliffs  that  secure  our  island's  throne  of  nationhood  amidst 
the  seas  (loud  applause).     Our  slock  of  political  ideas 

DATES  FROM  LUCAS  OR  WOLFE  TONE 

in  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century.  Our  literature  is 
composed  in  the  main  of  the  songs  and  essays  of  Young 
Ireland.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  suggest  that  the  young 
Irish  mind  could  be  dri.led  in  a  better  school  of  manly 
persistency  than  in  Wolíe  Tone's,  or  moulded  to  nobler 
purposes  than  under  the  glowing  infiuence  of  Thomas 
Davis  (hear,  hear).  It  is  outside  my  present  aim  to 
discuss  how  much  more  than  slavish  imitation  or  barren 
criticism  of  the  Young  Iieland  writers  is  needed  if  ever 
the  ricli  Indies  of  National  literatuie,  which  Davis  rather 
coasted  than  had  time  to  explore,  are  to  yield  up  their 
treasures.  All  I  desire  to  be  marlced  for  the  moment  is 
tiiat  the  peculiar  glow  and  cli.arm — the  temperament 
swept  by  ever-shifting  mystic  lights  and  shauows>,  no  v 
bathed  in  a  lover's  tenderness,  now  flashing  with  liie 
delight  of  battle,  or  jo^oas  as  a  wine-cup  at  a  feast  of  old 
— which  haveenabled  Thomas  Davis  to  acquire  an  empire 
over  the  Irish  youth  of  the  present  generation  even  more 
powerful  than  over  hisown,  were  deiived  from  a  passionate 
attachment  to  the  old  Gaelic  tungue,  and  a  sympathetic 
nature  saturated  with  the  wild,  sensitive,  spiritual 
traditions  which  the  old  Gaelic  literature  exhales  as 
naturally  as  an  Irish  meadow  exhales  perfumes  on  a  May 
moTning.  No  man  who  understood  only  the  English 
Ianguage  could  ever  have  written  the  "  Lament  for  Owen 
Roe  O'Neill,"  or  (to  cite  another  master  of  the  Celtic 
lyre)  "  The  Wail  for  the  Earls."  Nor  can  it  be  other 
than  a  confounding  reflection  that  in  the  mysterious 
intellectual  commerce  of  the  living  and  thédead,  the  Irish 
Nationalist  of  our  dav  would  be  a^  a  man  that  heareth  not 
in  the  Parliament  of  Tara  ;  he  would  listen  to  O'Neill's 
address  to  his  army  and  understand  not  a  word  ;  he 
would  find  himself  an  alien  even  around  the  camp  fires  of 
Mountcashel's  Bngade  ;  and  that,  on  the  oti.er  hánd,  if 
Cuchullin  and  Fiann,  if  King  Niail  and  King  LSrian,  if  St. 


ColumbkiIle  and  St.  Colman,  if  Art  M'Murrough  and 
Feach  0'Byrne  and  Red  Hugh  O'Donnell — if  the  men 
whose  holiness  has  made  the  Irish  earth  holy,  or  whose 
deeds  by  field  and  flood  live  in  the  very  life-blood  of  Irish 
Nationality,  could  but  visibly  revisit  the  many-streamed 
hills  of  Erin,  they  would  have  to  shrink  back  among  the 
huts  along  the  western  rocks  in  order  to  make  themselves 
understood,  or,  possibiy,  in  order  not  to  be  laughed  at. 
The  reasons  which  men  give  for  the  uneasy  shudder  with 
which  they  listen  to  enthusiasts  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Gaelic  language  maybe  summed  up  in  this — that  it  is 

A    LANGUAGE   HARD   TO    LEARN, 

and  useless  when  learned.  Tliere  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  shirking  the  fact  that  it  is  at  first-sight  a  language  apt 
to  be  the  des"pair  of  .beginners  (hear,  hear).  The  Gaelic 
stands  apart  in  sturdy  indepéndence,  girt  with  a  stormy 
Irish  sea,  true  to  the  root-words  of  the  first  ceuturyin  the 
nineteenth,  proudly  maintainihg  a  mode  of  notation  pecu- 
liarly  its  ovvn,  whose  function  it  seems  to  be  to  wage  a  per- 
pettial  civil  vvar  against  the  consonants,  and  rich  in  vvholly 
strangeandunaccustomedsounds,asdifferentfrorntheminc- 
ing  charms  of  French  or  Italian  pronunciation  as  an  Irish 
lullaby  is  from  the  tipsy  music  of  "  La  Fille  de  Madame 
Angot."  One  is  prone  to  repine  at  the  vvant  of  distinction 
in  the  tense-ending  of  the  verbs,  to  grow  dizzy  over  the 
difference  between  the  spelling  of  woids  and  their  pro- 
nunciation,  and  to  storm  at  the  lóng  iitanies  of  compounded 
pronouns  and  prepositions.  Tiie  tongue  aches  at  the  first 
endeavours  to  pronounce  words  which  seem  mere  discordly 
mobs  of  consonants.  Even  after  therules  enlightenyou  as 
to  how  eclipsing  letters  soíten  the  asperities  of  those  unruly 
c's  and  g's  and  t's,  and  how  the  aspiration  dots  knock  them 
summarily  on  the  head,  you  sometimes  grow  as  nervous 
lest  no  consonant  at  all  should  survive  to  take  a  firm  hold 
of,  as  you  were  at  first  pained  for  the  fate  of  the  vowels. 
But  in  all  this  the  difficulties  are  more  appaient  than  real 
(hear,  hear).  To  my  mind  the  one  formidable  difficulty 
of  the  Irish  language  is  the  pronunciation.  Until  the 
pronunciation  dawns  upon  a  beginner  all  is  chaos  and 
barrenness.  The  pronunciation  once  learned,  as  it  can 
only  be,  irom  Irish  lips,  the  rest  becomes  order,  harmony, 
and  a  labour  of  love  (hear,'hear).  I  may  be  permitted  to 
cite  my  ovvn  case  as  containing 

BALM    FOR   THE    DISCOURAGED. 

More  thnn  tvventy  years  ago  I  so  far  mastered  the  gram- 
mar  rules  and  dry  bones  of  the  language  for  myself,  that  I 
could  stumble  through  an  old  Irish  chronicle  with  rather 
more  than  the  facility  with  which  a  schoolboy  slumbles 
through  "  Livy's  Histories."  But  it  was  with  even  less 
relish.  Try  as  I  did  ever  so  hard  to  educe  music  out  of 
this  provolcing  hurly-burly  of  words,  no  written  rules 
could  serve  me.  I  knew  there  must  be  hidden  somewhcre 
tlie  spirit  melody  in  which  generations  of  Irish  scholars 
found  raptures  ;  but  the  rapture  was  not  for  me.  I  kne\v 
the  language  ;  but  I  knew  it  as  a  man  who  raises  the 
lid  of  a  coffin  knows  the  once  living  man  inside.  Last  year 
the  tate  which  brought  me  vvithin  the  vvalls  of  Galway  Jail 
(cheers)  brought  me  also  into  occasional  communion  vvith 
a  chaplain,  to  vvhom  the  Gaelic  accents  come  as  naturally 
as  mountain  air  to  his  lungs.  For  the  first  time  the  dead 
language  my  eyes  had  ached  over,  like  the  field  of  bones 
seen  in  the  prophet's  vision,  began  to  stir  vvith  life  and  to 
be  clad  with  beauty.  The  lawless  consonants  which 
seemed  to  defy  articulate  utterance  rushed  from  the  lips 
like  streams  from  the  hiils,  or  clans  to  the  battle.  The 
charm  vvas  wound  up.  The  language  as  it  first  loolced  in 
books  was  as  different  from  the  language  clothed  in  the 

•  •         •  1 

rich   soít  sunshine    of  the  native    pronunciation    as   the 
heather  mouutain  over  which  one  gropes  and  flounders  in 
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the  dark  differs  from  the  same  heather  mountain,  spark- 
ling  with  the  amethyst  lights  of  the  morning  sun.  Let 
me  offei  one  further  suggestion  for  the  benefit  of  learners. 
If  thev  would  kindle  within  themselves  at  once  a  living 
interestin  the  language,  let  them  not  begin  even  with  so 
attractive  a  piece  of  mediseval  Gaelic  as  "The  Pursuit  of 
Diarmid  and  Grainne,"  for  they  will  be  disheartened  by 
finding  its  pages  crowded  with  words  unintelligible  to  the 
Gaelic&-speaking  peasánt.  Let  them  rather  begin  with  Dr. 
Douglas  Hyde's  fascinating  "  Leabhar  Sgeuluigheachta," 
which  places  you  at  once  in  sympathy  with  the  living 
Gaelic  world  around  you,  which  catches  the  spirit  of  the 
spoken  language  with  humour,  with  simplicitv,  and  with 
a  helpful  sprinlcling  of  more  or  less  familiar  Anglo- 
Irishisms.  To  acquire  such  proficiency  in  the  Gaelic 
language  as  would  create  the  desire  to  learn  more,  de- 
mands  no  greater  labour  than  is  required  to  learn  French, 
or  to  learn  the  fiddle,  or  to'learn  swimming,  orto  master 
any  of  the  otheraccomplishments  in  whichquite  naturallv 
and  properly  our  Irish  youth  never  grudge  toexpend  time 
and  enthusiasm. 

THE   QUESTION    REMAINS  : 

is   the   acquirement  of  our  ancient  mother  tongue,    the 
tongue  of  bards  an  l    chiefs,  of  pietv  and  love  and   war, 
which  shines  upon  us  throughout  our  ages  of  gloiy,  that 
remained    with   us  through    the    centuries    ot  our    uii- 
spealtable  captivity,  worth  even  this  modest  exertion  in 
the  eyes  of  a  young  Irish  Nationalist  (cries  of  li  Yes  ")? 
The  very  question  imports  a  reproach   from  which  none 
of  us  can  altogether  escape.     To  know  that  one  of  the 
best  approaches  to  an    lrish  dictionary  is  a  translation 
from   the  German  ;     that  famons    French  and  German 
scholars  find  in  our  despised  tongue  pricele-s  intimations 
as  to  tlie   earlv  history   of  languages   and   races  and  law 
codes  as  rich  i'n  interest  for  the  student  of  hurhan  institu- 
tions  as  the  Pandects  of  Justinian  ;  that  the  antiquarians 
of  Scotland   or  Wales  or   Brittany  would  give  their  eyes 
for  written  records  such  as  those  which  are  packed  away 
Unregarded  in    the   chests   of  Trinity   College   and    the 
Royal  Irish  Academy— all  this  may  surely  excuse  the 
outcries  of  Gaelic  enthusiasts  against  the  fashlon  of  dis- 
missing  the  venerable  Gaelic  learning  in  its  own  land 
as  a  peasant's  jargon  or  a  pack  of  gibberish  about  Finn 
M'Coul.     But    it  will  be   said  :    "  This   is  an    argument 
addressed  to  learned  bodies,  not   to  the  common  people. 
Doubtless,  Irish  universities  and  academies  ought  to  give 
us    a  little    more    original    Irish    science — sociological, 
philoTogical,   and  archteol  jgical — even  if  they  had  to  fiil 
iheir    Books  of   Transactions    wiih  a   little   less    general 
science   at  second-hand.     Vou  cannot  expect  a  general 
.  public  to  lummage  old  manuscripts  of  the  twelfth  centurv 
or  puzzle  over  ohsolete  legal  dialects  to  which  no  more 
than  lialí-a-dozen  scholars  in  a  generation  can  find  thc 
key.     The  mass  of  men,  after  all,   want  to  be  amused, 
not   10  be   set   tasks.     Is  there   aught  in  your  vaunted 
Gaelic  literature  as  full  of  vivid  human  interest  as  a  play 
of  Ben  Johnson,  or  even  that  woiild  enable  the  average 
reader  in  a  public  library  to  pass  as  enjoyable  a  leisure 
lnnir  as  a  novel  of  Fielding    or  Thackeray?'     To  this 
1  venture  to  return  a  confident  affirmative. 

THOSli  WHO  DECRY  GAELIC  LITliRATURE 
are  those  who  are  ignorant  ol  it  (hear,  hear).  I  have 
yet  to  meet  a  man  once  practically  acquainted  with  ihe 
language  who  dropped  it  lor  want  ol  literary  material  to 
feea  upon.  It  is  quite  true  that  there  is  no  modern 
Gaelic  literature  to  compare  with  that  which  sprung  up 
in  Italy  in  the  courts  of  the  Medici  or  the  d"Este,  01  in 
EngLu.d  in  the  splendid  times  ol  Elizabeih  and  Anne, 
or  in  France  under  the  smiles  of  the  Grand  Monarch. 


The    men    who   might  have    been   tiie  Pelrarchs   or    the 
Molieres  or  the  Ben  Johnsons  of  the   Gaels  had  darker 
cares  to  occupy  them  during  the  last  seven  hundred  years 
than  polishing  their  metres,  or  dipping   their  language  in 
the  Pactolian  stream  of  the  great  classical  revival.      Strip 
English  literature   of  nine-tenths  of   the  poetry,  of  the 
plavs,    of  the    histories,    and   philosophies  accumulafed 
since  the   days  of  Piers   Plowman,   and   confide  the  care 
of  the  English  language  for  all  those  centuries  to  a  band 
of  huntedT  peasants  in  the   wilds   of  Cornwall,   and  vou 
will  only  have  applied  to   English  letters  the  conditions 
upon  which  any  Gaelic  literature  at  all  has  come  down  to 
us.     On  the  other  hand,  reverse  the   fate  of  the  Gaelic 
Muse,  which,  in  centuries  when  the  darhness  of  a  brutish 
night  overspread    the   intellect  of   Europe,  had   already 
imagined  the  graceful  scenery  of  the  Land  of  Vouth,  and 
the  exquisite  chivalry  of  the  fight  between  Cuchuilin  and 
Ferdiad — suppose  that   the  courts  of  Irish   kings   could 
liave  continued  to  shower  their  favours  upon  the  ínasters 
ofsong  and  learning — suppose  the   Italian  models  from 
whicli  the  Elizabethan  dramatist  borrowed,  or  the  mighty 
French  masters   who    coloured    the    literature   of  Ojueen 
Anne,     had  presented    themselves    on   the    Irish  poet's 
bowcr  in  place  of  statutes  rewarding  the  slaying  of  Irish 
harpers  on   a  more   liberal   scale  than  Irish  wolves — sup- 
pose  thatalong  dynasty  of  Goldsmiths,  Swifts,  Berke!eys, 
Burlces,    Sheridans,    Currans,  and  Moores  had   given   to 
Gaelic  letters  the  wealth  of  philosophv,  imagination  and 
eloquence  they  have. 

SQUANDERED    UPON   A   STEPMOTHER   ENGLISH 
TON  G  U  E, 

who  can  measure  to  what  a  degree  of  expansion  the  lan- 
o-ua<re  of  Oisin    might   have  attained    in  the   nineteeoth 
century  (applause)  ?     A  couple  of  centuries  of  the  Goths 
and  Huns  were  enough  to  debase  the  proud  literature  of 
Rome.     There   are    only    three   centuries    accounted  the 
Dark  Ages.     Vet,  when  they    were  over,   the  world  had 
to  begin  all  over  again,  as  after  Noah's  flood.     Ten  cen- 
turies  of   confusion,    for    thrce  of  which    the   Danes  are 
answerable,  and  for  the  rest  the  successors  of  Strongbow, 
have  weighed  upon  the  Gaelic  inteilect  since  the  days  of 
our  native  univei sities ;  yet"there  has  survived  to  us  Irom 
the  wreckage  of  our    ten  dark  ages  a    body    of   laws,  of 
records,  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  romancesj  for  which,  so 
far  as  I  know,   there  is  no    rival  to  be  found  in  any  con- 
temporary  nation,    even  within  the  sphere  of  Roman  cul- 
tuie.     In  the  Brehon  law'tracts  alone — in  the  singularly 
attractive,   though  faulty  tribal  system  which  bound  the 
population  of  a    whole   territory  into  one  family — in  the 
laws  of  hospitality  and   of  poor   relief — in   the    ancient 
Céltic   land   system,   so  permeated  with  what  is  best   ín 
modern  theories    of  Christian    socialism,    so    very   much 
more  ingenious  than  the  modern  doctrines  of  dual  owner- 
shjp — in  the  study  of   the    manners  of  the  ancient  Irish 
alone— their   homes   and   food    and     pastimes — thcre   is 
material  more  fascinating,  evén  for  a  lazy  reader,  than  in 
a  modern  book  of  travel.     Nor  need  even  the  most  insa- 
tiable  seeker  after  the   liction  of  the  circulating  libraries 
turn  awav  unsatisfied.     Side  by  side  witli   historical  re- 
cords  wnich  no  European   scholar   will   now  dispute,  we 
h.ive  tales,  voyagés,   courtships,  and  hairbreadth   adven- 
tures,  even  yet  unpublished,   sufficient,  it  is  estimated,  to 
•  more  than  twenty  thousand  quarto  pages  ol  print — 
tales  ol  magic,  tal  s  "l  chivahv,  tales  ol  Love,  and,  1  am 
sony  to  say,  not  alwavs   true  love.     The  very  blemishes 
of  the  Gaelic  romance  have  their  charm  of  rugged  truth- 
telling.     The  Celtic   dramaturgist  procecds   to   tell   the 
truth  and  shame  the   devil,  and  rings   down  the  curtain 
with  a  chorus  of  contemptuous   laughter  from   the  war- 
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riors.  Woman's  constancy  ig  vindicatecl  in  the  soft, 
clinging  affection,  stronger  than  death,  of  Deirdree  for 
her  lost  Naisi,  and,  for  the  matter  of  friendship  between 
man  and  man — the  friendship  that  loves  with  all  but  a 
woman's  softness,  yet  smites  with  the  dutiful  valour  of  a 
hero — I  know  of  no  episode  in  human  history,  not  even 
the  history  of  David  and  Jonathan,  more  beautiful,  more 
touching,  or  niore  true  than  that  of  Cuchullin's  fight  with 
the  comrade  of  his  boyhood  at  the  Ford  of  Ardee.  One 
of  the  standing  reproaches  ágainst  our  race  is  that  the 
Ceitic  imaginaiion  has  never  invented  an  epic.  No  more 
ignorant  cliargecould  be  selected,  even  out  of  the  litany  of 
calumnies  which  insolcnt  conquerors  appended  to  the  Irish 
name.  The  Gaelic  genius  had  brought  forth  two  great 
epics— that  which  gathers  around  Queen  Mave's  name, 
and  th.it  which  gathers  around  the  natne  of  Finn  — 
centuries  before  any  of  the  modern  romance  languages 
had  produced  anything  better  than  a  village  rhyme.  It 
is  true,  we  cannot  point  out  our  particular  Homer  or 
Dante,  turning  out  an  immortal  poem  complete  in  all  its 
parts,  and  transmitting  it  to  us  in  a  faultless  Elzevir 
edition,  with  a  portrait  of  the  author.  For  Oisin,  in- 
deed,  as 
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we  have  as  good  historical  evidence  as  we  have  for 
Homer,  ns  the  composer  of  all  the  ballads  of  the  "  lliad  ;" 
but  the  man  or  men  who  sang  the  glories  of  the  Red 
Branch  Rnights  are  lost  to  us  in  the  twilight,  all  but  as 
utterly  as  ,the  men  who  built  the  tumulus  of  Dowth, 
or  who  set  up  the  Cromlechs.  But  that  such  men 
there  were  in.ancient  Erin,  not  merely  as  single  stars, 
but  in  constellations  ;  that  the  order  of  poets  was  for 
generaiions  as  powerful  as  the  order  of  kings,  and  some- 
times  more  powerful  ;  and  that,  as  the  intellectual  legacy 
of  that  order,  we  inherit  two  bodies  of  epic  poetry,  per- 
meated  by  a  worship  of  beauty,  a  pity  for  the  \\eak,  a 
contempt  for  the  cowardice  and  cunning,  a  jovous 
strength  and  valour,  as  ennobling  as  inspired  the  songs  of 
Troy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  native  tenderness,  hearti- 
ness,  and  simplicity  as  distinctively  homelilce  as  the  note 
of  a  blachbird  inan  Irish  glen — allthisa  race  oflaborious 
and  unrequited  Irish  scholars  have  now  placed  it  beyond 
the  power  of  flippancy  or  malice  to  contest — "  The  Pur- 
suit  of  Diarmid  and  Grainne,"  even  in  its  present  version. 
dates  from  the  Iith  century — that  is  to  say,  from  a  time 
when  there  was  not  yet  a  single  written  document  in  the 
Italian  language,  and  a  century  before  the  tales  of  Spanish 
chivalry  were  yet  invented.  It  is  certain  that  the  earliest 
of  our  existing  manuscripts  were  only  transcripts  of  t  des 
told,  and  probablv  wiritten  down  many  centuries  before. 
To  look  for  a  Troubadoar's  word  carving,  or  for  Grecian 
graces  of  style  in  narratives  thus  jotted  down  by  unknown 
scribes  from  unknown  story-tellers'  lips,  would  be  like 
expecting  Tennyson's  mellow  metres  from  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  rhymer. 

THE   VALUE   OF   THE   GAELIC    LITERATURE 

lies  in  its  spirit,  not  in  its  letter.  Its  value  in  the  loveless 
old  age  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  greater  than,  perhaps, 
the  most  ardent  protesters  against  the  extinction  of  the 
Gaelic  language  suspect.  The  w.orld  is  a-weary 
with  pessimism.  It  has  lost  its  innocence.  lt  is 
losing  its  faith  in  most  things  here  or  hereafter.  What- 
ever  portion  of  iisenergies  is  not  given  to  the  pitiless  rush 
for  wealth  or  self-advertisement,  or  material  luxury,  is 
spent  in  morbidly  analv/ng  its  own  ailments  of  body  or 
niind.  For  this  poison  of  moral  and  intellectual  despair 
which  is  creeping  through  a  sad  world's  veins,  what 
cheerier  antidote  is  within  reach  than  the  living  tide  of 
health,  and  hope,   and  simplicity  and  hilarity,    the  breezy 


objectiveness  and  stoutness  of  nniscle,  and  arciour  of 
emotion  which  flows  full  and  warm  through  the  heroic 
myths  of  the  men  of  Erin  (applause)  ?  If  the  world  is 
content  to  go  as  far  as  Norway  for  a  new  proof,  how 
wicked  and  unhappy  human  nature  can  make  itself,  why 
not  also  to  Ireland,  to  hunt  the  wild  woods  of  Ben  Gul- 
ban  with  Finn's  mighty  men,  to  see  the  golden  tower  of 
Tir  Tairngire  glittering  in  the  western  wave,  to  partici- 
pate  in  the  glorious  carouse  of  the  Fair  of  Carman,  or  to 
live  again  the  charmed  life  of  the  past  ChrÍNtian  days, 
when  the  vesper  bells  of  saints  sang  the  quiet  valleys  to 
their  rest,  and  the  welcome  of  lcings  laughecl  merrily  upon 
the  stranger  in  the  night  ? 

THE  CELTIC  SPIRIT  IS  THE  SAVING  SALT 

of  a  materialistic  age — Celtic  hearts  in  our  own  days  have 
carried  the  fire  of  divine  faith  into  the  depth  of  a  new 
world  as  bright  as  the  night  it  was  lcindled  by  Patriclc  on 
the  Hill  of  Slane  (applause).  As  with  the  supernatural, 
so  with  the  intellectual  ideals,  svmpathies  b!cmishes,  and 
virtues  of  the  race.  They  retain  their  pristine  sincerity 
ancl  their  incomparable  glow.  Now,  if  there  is  anything 
clearer  than  that  Celtic  ideals  do  not  find  satisfaction  in 
the  English  tongue — that  they,  so  to  say,  feel  an  alien 
chill  and  discomfort  in  their  Énglish  garb— it  is  that  they, 
on  the  contrary,  experience  a  ieeling  of  kinship  in  the 
Irish  Luiguage  and  in  the  olcl  Irish  lore,  such  as  a  rnan 
might  experience  at  sight  of  the  turf  smolce  curling  out  of 
his  native  cabin  by  some  fairy-haunted  Irish  rath,  after 
wandering  among  the  splendours  of  foreign  cities.  If 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  "  the  well  of  English  undefiled," 
whence  whatever  is  best  in  English  literature  is  clrawn, 
still  more  is  there  a  holy  well  of  uncontaniinated  Gaelic, 
from  which  any  distinctively  National  literature  will  have 
to  derive  its  inspiration.  Davis,  and  Mangan,  and  Fer- 
guson,  are  great  in  proportion  as  they  caught  the  Gaelic 
glow,  and  Moore  failed  in  so  far  as  he  was  a  stranger  to 
it.  Not  in  Russia,  not  in  Norway,  not  in  the  outworn 
East,  may  the  world  find  any  permanent  refreshment  for 
itsjaded  spirit,  but  by  the  old  Gaelic  firesides,  in  the 
hunling  booths  of  Diarmid  and  Oscar,  in  the  cells  of 
Colman  and  Brendan  amidst  the  ocean's  dirges,  in  the 
riches  buried  amidst  the  ruins  of  Gaelic  civilization,  lilce 
a  fairv  croclc  of  gold  under  some  haunted  castle  ;  and 

WHOSO   SHALL    HAVE   THE   MAGIC   GIFT 

of  discovering  the  treasure  to  the  world's  eyes,  will  do  so, 
not  by  slavishly  copying  the  old  Gaehc  forms  of  dead 
thíngs,  but  by  importing  into  the  actual  life  of  the  world 
around  us,  the  blithesomeness,  healthfulness,  and  simple- 
heartedness,  the  ardour  in  love,  and  the  relish  in  war,  the 
full-bodied  enjo.yment  of  this  pleas.int  green  world,  the 
wild  pathos  of  its  nightside,  and  the  thruling  faith  in  the 
mystic  encompassing  spirit-world  beyond,  which  give  to 
antique  Gaelic  literature  its  charm,  and  to  the  Gaelic  race 
its  indestructible  vitality  (cheers). 
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mAot-chnuic  chtám. 

<Ain    t-o]»^    t>Áin    "oo    r^p'ob    P]\ompAr 
O'TTacaij. 


I. 

Cit>  brAt)  ACÁim  ó  Óijunn  bÁin.  Agtif  bjión 

Am'  cuoTÓe, 
téim    mé    aitoiu    caj\   uir^e    4n    cpioc'   C4 

e<vo]\4inn  a't  í  ; 
^jur  publar  í  Aju'r  <vm'  cnoTÓe,  ó  bonn  50 

bÁnn, 
^5  t>ut   aij\  rcnAe  nó  50   -ocÁinig  mé  50 

WAot-Cnuic  ChtÁin. 

II. 

Di    <vn    crtÁmce    aiu'   comAin    A'r    mirneAC 
mój\  'rAn  Aimpn  pn, 

^5ur  ní  1,A1^  P»reo5  A1P  At1   móin   x>o  bí 

com  binn  ; 

but)   íjÁijvoeAc   bí,    aij\    reAt)   ^ac    mí,    mo 

cpoi-óe  m  mo  tÁn 
5o  t>cÁmi5  bAo^At,  A'f  bÁr   <x'f  neut,  50 

WAot-Cmnc  ChtÁi]\. 

III. 

-A'r,  t)A]\  bom  rém,  but>  -oíteAr,  cpeun,  mo 
cÁi]voe  Annpn, 

^5ur  rsAP nie  °r  °rrA  A'r  rcor>  mAr  uirse 

4in  tmn, 


50  -ocÁim^  uaiu  'n  4  bruAip  mé  bu4TÓ]\e4t>, 

bj\ón,  A*r  cÁi]\, 
'S  níon  feAr  mo  cáinoe  té  m'  CAob  An  tÁ 

pn  A1]\  TÍlAot-Cnuic  ChtÁir». 

IV. 
bí  mAij-oeAn   05  Annpn  'y  a  •póg  mAn  pon 

nó  beoiji, 
T)Á  t)CU5  mé  re4]\c,  a']'  ^ne^nn  nÁ]\  ce4]\c, 

A'r  5pÁ"ó  ]\ó-mó]\  ; 
<Acc  cug  p'  í  réin  t)o  bot>4Ó  cneun,  a  ]\Áib 

ó]\  'n  a  tÁnh, 
'S  ceit  mé  mo  b]\ón  A1]\  các  rAn  "ooifiAn  acc 

aij\  TÍlAot-Cnuic  ChtÁin. 

V. 

<di]\  e4rbuit>  ói]\,  ^An  rPne  5Ari  rC0F'  5At1 

•oócÓAf  ^An  5]\Át>, 
11ío]i  pit^m^  mé  Annpn  t)o  beic  m  Áic  mo 

C]\4TÓ, 

<\cc  bjur  mo  cporóe   nuAi]\   -ofÁ^Ar  í,   mo 

corc  ^An  ^Áip, 
-A'r  ceip  mo  pub^t  nuAi]\  cuin  mé  cút  té 

TllAot-Cnuic  ChtÁi]\. 

VI. 

UÁ  mé  Aiioir  pó   AorcA,  a'r  bpr  mo  neA]\c 

Á'r  mo  túc, 
UÁ  r^Áite  An   bÁij*  1   gcomnunbe  aj  rAr  'r 

45  ceAÓc  50  t>túc  ; 
<Acc    juitnm,    a    *Ohé,    nÁ]\    p'nce4]\    mé    1 

^comjiA  nÁ  '^ctA]\ 
11ó  50  tuijreAt)  p'or  'n  buj\  me^'j  ^fíp  A 

TTlAot-Cninc  ChtÁiji. 

^XTI  CHÚOlbÍTI  40itoirm. 
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ANECDOTA  FROM  IRISH  MSS. 


VII. 


COLUM   ClLLE   IN   ARANN. 

Ravvlinson,  B.    512,  fo.   I4ia,  1. 

"Laa  11-Aen  cÁmc  CoIahi  Citte  cirncelL 
neiLge  <<\i]ine,  co  fACAit)  mc  atjhiacuL  a]ij\mtj 
acut  m  cLoó  nerii^luAirce  <\cti]^  ]\o  pA|\rAi  j 
CoÍAm  CiLLe :  "  C14  no  1iATJn4ice-ó  rón 
Lic?"  Aji  ré.  "  tlí  ye'OAiTiti]\,"  a]\  pAC,  "  Acur 
ní  cuaIaitiu]!  ]ioriiAinn."  ílo  yoiLlpj  "otoui 
*Oia  T>ó-rum  rin  cné]\AC  rera  AcurrAirome, 
Acur  Acbepc  m  ]iAnn  : 

" &  t)Aicm,  AnAin  coLléic, 
^aca]'  m  U-dL50.ec  ]'aL^ai]i, 
1r  Andin  50  niA-oAin  Ann 
&c  AbAix)  lAnurAitim." 

t)A  yi\\  T>ó-rum  pn,  A]i  bA  1ié  UaL^acc 
pn  .1.  aL  lA]iu]'AiLim  cÁmc  "oia  AiLicj\e  ó 
lA]iufAiLem  co  1i<\|iAinn  a  n-Aimfi|\  droe 
Acur  iia  iiAen'i  A]iceiiA,  co  ruAi]\  bÁr  a  n- 
-<\]\Ainn.  1lo  liA'ónAice'ó  uinci  lAjvoAin,  go 
CA]\rAr  t)o  CoLaiii  CiLLe  a  at>hacuL  ah  aLat) 
HAirii  c]\e  ]iac  rAipcme  T)é. 

Translation. 

One  day  Colum  Cille  went  around  the 
churchvard  of  Arann,  vvhen  he  savv  the 
ancient  grave  and  the  stone  not  moved,  and 
he  asked  :  "  Who  vvas  buried  under  the  flae- 
stone  ?"  said  he.  "  We  knovv  not,"  said 
they,  "  and  vve  have  never  heard."  Then 
God,  through  the  grace  of  lcnovvledge  and 
prophecy,  revealed  it  to  him,  and  he  spoke 
the  quatrain  : — 

"  O  Baithin,  let  us  stay  avvhile, 

Talgaeth 

And  let  us  stay  here  till  morning 
With  the  abbot  of  Jerusalem." 

That  vvas  true  for  him,  for  it  vvas  Tal- 
gaeth,  abbot  of  Jerusalem,  vvho  had  come 
on  a  pilgrimage  from  Jerusalem  to  Arann 


in  the  time  of  Enda  and  the  other  saints, 
and  had  died  in  Arann.  Then  he  vvas 
buried  in  it,  and  the  grave  of  the  holy  abbot 
vvas  revealed  to  Colum  Cille  through  the 
grace  of  the  prophecy  of  God. 

KUNO  Meyer 


MR.  WILLIAM   O'BRIEN   ON   THE   NATIONAL 
LANGUAGE. 

(Conlimted.) 

[This  Lecture  has  been  reprinted  in  a  well-brought  out 
pamphlet  of  30  pnges,  by  Messrs.  Guy  &  Co.,  Cork,  for 
the  Cork  National  Society.  The  pamphlet  is  sold  for 
Fourpence.] 

It  will  be  said  that  the  speakers  of  the  Irish  language  are 
dying  off  by  tens  of  thousands  every  decade.  Not  many 
more  tens  of  thousands  remain  tb  die  off.  What  rational 
hope  can  there  be  of  retaining,  as  a  living  tongue  at  ieast, 
a  language  in  such  extremities?  In  the  first  place,  the 
Irish  language  is  not  in  the  direful  extremities  whicli  are 
sometimes  taken  for  granted  (liear,  hear).  Diawing  a 
line  from  north  to  south  through  the  centre  of  the  island, 
roughly  s]ieaking,  one-half  of  the  population  on  the 
we.stern  side  of  the  line  still  understand-  Lish,  and 
hundreils  ot  thousands  who  do  not  understand  it 
unconsciously  employ  many  of  its  peculiarities  in  their 
English  speech,  and  speak  with  an  accent  peculiarly 
adaptable  to  the  rich,  liquid  flahooil  enunciation  of  the 
Gael  (applause).  According  to  the  late  census  returns 
307,000  persons  still  understand  Irish  in  tlte  province  of 
Munster,  and  119,000  in  this  county  of  Cork  alone.  In 
addition  a  million  at  the  least  of  our  Gaeliccolonists  in  the 
Highlands  and  islands  of  Scotland  still  speak  the  old 
mother-tongue  with  rather  less  difference  of  pronunciation 
than  there  is  between  the  common  speech  of  London 
and  the  common  speech  of  Lancashire — that  istosay,  the 

GAELIC   IS   STILL  THE   LIVING  LANGUAGE 

of  more  people  than  speak  any  one  of  half-a-dozen  national 
languages  in  Europe,  which  are,  nevertheless,  flourishing 
and  likely  to  flourish — Romaic,  Greek,  and  Servian,  and 
Bulgaiian,  and  Norwegian,  and  Danish,  and  Welsh 
(applause).  The  truth  is  the  Irish  language  is  dying,  not 
of  inanition,  but  of  the  fashion,  and  as  a  fashion  mutable  is 
the  decree  for  its  extinction.  Bitter  things  have  been" 
said  of  those  who  in  the  last  fifty  years  were  used  to 
chide  Irish  school-children  caught  lapsing  into  their  own 
inother  tongue  ;  and  no  doubt  it  was  a  sorry  spectacle. 
But  it  was  emigration,  not  the  feiule  of  the  old  pedants 
that  drove  the  Irish  language  out  of  fashion  (hear,  hear). 
Once  the  eyes  of  the  Irish  peasant  were  directed  to  a 
career  in  the  golden  English-speaking  continents  beyond 
the  setting  sun,  their  own  instmcts  of  preservation,  even 
more  than  the  exhortation  of  those  responsible  for  their 
futuie,  pointed  to  the  English  language  as  no  less  essen- 
tial  than  a  ship  to  sail  in,  and  a  passage  ticlcet  to  enable 
them  to  embarlc  on  it,  as  a  passport  fiom  their  miserable 
surroundings  to  lands  of  plenty  and  independence  beyond 
the  billows.      And  any 

ATTEMPT  TO   REVIVE  THE   IRISH   LANGUAGE 

on    the    basis    of   cutting   off  any   section   of  the    Irish 
population  from  the  equipment  of  the  English  language 
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in  the  battle  of  life  would  be,  in  my  judgment,  as  futile 
as  it  would  be  inhuman  (hear,  hear).  But  in  the  first 
place  the  purely  Irish-spealdng  districts  are  precisely 
those  from  which  our  present  educational  system  banishes 
any  effective  Unowledge  of  the  English  language,  by  in- 
sisting  upon  teaching  it,  not  in  the  language  which  pupils 
understand,  but  in  the  very  foreign  language  the  rudiments 
of  which  they  haveyet  tolearn,  and  which  is  presented  to 
them  in  a  shape  that  is  unintelligible,  discouraging,  and 
repulsive.  It  is  as  if  you  proposed  to  grind  the  Greek 
verbs  into  the  head  of  an  English  child  by  talhing  Ilomer 
at  hiin.  All  that  the  Gaelic-spealdng  child  is  really 
taught  is  an  unjust  and  paralyzing  sense  of  his  own 
inferiority  and  stupidity.  But  the  cardinal  error  of  the 
foes  of  the  Gaelic  language  is  that  a  smattering  of 
English  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  wisdom  for  an 
Irish  peasant.  The  true  decisive  factor  in  this  problem 
is  not  the  shamefully-treated  youth  of  the  Irish-speaking 
seaboard,  who  are  deliberately  prevented  from  learning 
either  Gaelic  or  English  effectively  for  fear  they  would 
prefer  Gaelic  ;  but  it  is  the  far  more  numerous  section  of 
the  population  who  understand  both  Irish  and  English. 
In  the  county  of  Kerry,  for  examp'e,  according  to  the 
census  returns  just  published,  while  the  number  of 
persons  who  speak  Irish  alone  is  4,431,  there  are  no 
íess  than  69,700  out  of  a  total  population  of  179,000 
who  speak  both  Irish  and  English.  It  is  this  bilingual 
population  by  which 

THE   POSSIBI.E    FUTURE   OF    THE    IRISH     LANGUAGE 

is  to  be  gauged.  Who  will  deny  that  their  intelligence, 
íar  from  being  cramped,  is  strengthened  and  diversified 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  two  languages  ?  They  experience 
no  more  conflict  between  the  two  than  between  a  know- 
ledge  of  the  multiplication  table  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  Catechism.  "Wliile  they  find  the  English  tongue  as 
mdispensable  as  English  coin  in  the  commerce  of  men, 
they  find  in  the  Gaelic  language  also,  in  the  more  sacred 
home  liíe  of  an  Irish  communitv,  treasures  of  devotion 
and  affection,  a  balra  for  bruised  hearts,  a  music  of  old 
times,  a  smack  of  rotund  hospitality,  a  vehicle  of  fireside 
talk  and  of  patriotic  inspiration,  and  of  young  love 
whispering  under  the  milkwhite  thorn  on  the  May  eves, 
such  as  no  Irish  heart  will  ever  find  in  equal  luxuriance  iii 
the  chilly  English  speech.  In  that  direction,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  lies  an  assured  future  for  the  Irish  language. 
The  battle  for  its  preservation  will  be  won  upon  the  day 
when  the  half  a  million  of  people  who  still  understand 
the  language  are  made  to  feel  that  a  knowledge  of  Irish  is 
not  an  encumbrance  or  a  reproach,  but  an  accompiishment 
to  be  proud  of,  to  be  envied  for,  and  to  be  transmitted  to 
their  children  as  religiously  as  olcl  family  silver.  Let  me 
give  you  two  examples  fiom  my  own  experience  of  how 
grievously  mere  fashion  operates  to  the  contrary  at  this 
moment.  A  youngster  whom.I  met  on  Croagpatrick  last 
autumn  mentioned  to  me  that  when  the  Rosarv  was 
recited  in  his  father's  eabin  every  night,  the  old  people 
gave  out  the  lirst  part  oí  the  prayer  in  the  ancient  tongue, 
and  the  children  made  the  response  in  English.  The 
case  presented,  I  think, 

A   GRAIMIIC   AND   MOST    MOVING    PICTURE 

both  of  the  process  of  decay  of  the  old  tongue,  and  of  the 
ease  with  which  that  process  might  even  yet  be  arrested. 
Who  can  doubt  that  if  the  chihlien  were  taught  to  con- 
sider  it  a  patriotic  feather  in  their  caps,  and  not  a  badge 
of  inferiority,  to  be  able  to  answer  the  old  folk  in  their 
own  tongue,  they  would  quickly  discard  their  muddled 


English  for  limpid  Irish,  and  find  comfort  as  well  as  fer- 
vour  in  the  exchange  ?  My  second  experience  was  even 
more  strihing.  A  great  prelate  of  distinguished  attain- 
ments  in  Irish  was  on  his  way  to  the  visitation  of  a  parish 
where  almost  everybody  understood  that  language.  I  asked 
should  we  have  the  advantage  of  hearing  him  address 
the  people  in  Irish  ?  The  answer  was  that  nothing  would 
give  him  greater  pleasure — that  the  native  tongue  alone 
could  sound  all  the  depths  of  devotion  in  the  Irish  heart  ; 
but  that  one  could  not  insult  an  Irish-speaking  congrega- 
tion  more  effectively  than  by  addressing  them  in  Irish, 
that  they  would  take  it  as  a  suggestion  that  they  were  a 
pack  of  barbarians  who  knew  no  English.  We  have  no 
right  to  be  toohard  011  such  asentiment.  It  isnot  surprising 
that  the  simple-hearted  peasants  of  the  West  should  have 
come  to  thinlc  so  meanly  of  the  dialect  of  their  own 
smoky  cabins,  associated  as  it  ís  in  their  minds  with  every 
tradition  of  poverty,  and  ignorance,  and  lurking  shame, 
in  comparison  with  the  proud,  conquering  language  of 
England,  the  language  of  the  schools  and  of  the  courts 
and  of  the  great,  clothed  in  the  beauty  of  an  unsurpassable 
literature,  supported  by  the  power  of  innumerable 
bavonets,  and  carrying  the  key  to  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth  in  its  hand.  But  here  again  we  have  to  deal  not 
with  the  enlightened  judgment  of  a  people,  but  with  the 

PREJUDICE   OF   A  TWILIGHT   STATE   OF   MIND, 

with  a  fashion  rather  than  with  a  natural  necessity  (henr. 
hear).  The  western  village  populations  have  on!y  to 
learn  that  in  the  most  favoured  parts  of  Ireland  the  Gaelic 
language  is  as  much  honoured  and  cultivated  as  it  has 
hitherto  been  despised  ;  that  young  Irishmen  in  the  Irish 
cities  are  engaged  in  acquiring  it  as  ardentlv  as  all  young 
fellows  of  intelligence  at  present  acquire  French  ;  that 
strangers  from  other  paits  of  Ireland  make  pilgrim  >ges  to 
the  Irish-speaking  districts  as  to  the  holy  wells  of  the  old 
Irish  speech,  and  find  its  accents  as  they  rush  from  the 
peasants'  lips  possessed  of  as  strong  a  charm  as  the  breeze 
upon  the  mountain  crags,  or  the  organ  voice  of  the  ocean 
swelling  through  the  caves  of  Achill  or  Clare  Island  ;  and 
the  shrewd  western  mountaineer  wijl  soon  learn  to  think 
better  of  his  language  and  himself.  Make  him  feel,  by  all 
means,  that  English  is  and  must  continue  to  be  the  lan- 
guage  of  intercourse  with  the  outer  world — one  of  the  first 
necessaries  of  life  to  his  boys  and  girls  in  the  English  har- 
vest  fields  or  the  mighty  American  cities.  Let  him  only 
learn  that  there  is  no  disgrace,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
honour  and  privilege,  in  yielding  to  the  natnral  instinct 
which  tells  him  that  his  heart  throbs  with  holier  and 
more  tender  einotions  when  the  pulpit  speaks  the  lan- 
guage  of  the  old  saints,  and  that  his  winter  fireside  is  all 
the  purer  and  brghter  when  it  is  warmed  again  with  the 
play  of  the  old  Gaelic  fancy.  and  when  the  deadly  taci- 
turnity  which  the  cold  English  has  cast  over  the  Irish 
cabin  dissolves  under  the  spell  of  the  rich,  lovely  accents 
which  were  as  the  distilled  honey  at  the  feasts  oí  the  hos- 
pitable  Gael  (cheers).     Once  make  it  clear  to 

TIIOSE   WIIO   STILL    KN0W   IRISII 

that  they  possess  an  enviable  gift,  one  as  pleasant  and  in- 
vigorating  to  the  Celtic  soul  as  the  g  une  of  hurling  is  to  the 
Ccltic  thews  and  sinews,  and  you  have  established  a  tirm 
security  against  the  extinction  of  the  language.  But  that 
is  not  enough.  If  the  more  cultivated  massesof  the  Irish 
peo])le  want  the  Gaelic-speaking  peasantiv  to  adopt  a 
fashion,  they  must  themselves  set  the  fashion.  The  man 
who  would  either  decry  or  laud  the  Gaelic  language  must 
first  learn  it  (hear,  hear).     It  is  not  for  me,  in  observa- 
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tions  merely  meant  to  set  young  Irishmen  thinking,  to 
attempt  to  lay  down  ihe  limits  within  which  a  revival  of 
the  Insh  language  may  be  practicable.  We  should  be 
but  copying  the  precedenls  observed  in  Wales  and  in  the 
Scoitish  Highlands,  if,  in  any  parish  where  a  fourih  or 
more  of  the  school-goers-spoke  Gaelic,  a  Gaelic-speaking 
schoolmaster,  speci.dly  well  paid  for  his  bilingual  accom- 
plishments,  were  to  be  appointed,  and  if  in  every  Gaelic- 
speaking  petty  sessions  district,  a  hnowledge  of  the  native 
tongue  were  to  be  made  a  prime  qualification  for  magis- 
trates  and  public  ofificials  within  its  borders. 

GOING   A   STEP   HIGHER, 

there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason,  either  of  utility  or 
of  culture,  why  the  national  language  should  not  take 
the  place  of  Latin  and  Greek,  or  even  of  French,  in 
our  Intermediate  courses  (hear,  hear).  For  nine  out  of 
every  ten  young  heads  crammed  with  bad  Laiin  and 
worse  Irench,  these  attainments  vanish  almost  with  the 
publication  of  the  pnze  list,  while  a  knowledge  of  the 
language  which  would  open  to  them  the  hearis  of  the 
Gaelic  peasantry  and  the  secrets  of  their  f.jrefathers' 
romantic  story  would  remain  with  them  a  source  of 
living  intellectual  intere^t.  No  less  than  403  candidates 
in  Gaelic  presented  themselves  to  the  lnlermediate 
examiners  last  year.  Inasmuch  as  probably  a  couple  of 
hundred  thousand  of  our  young  countrymen  have  been 
condcmned  to  nibble  at  French  and  Latiu,  here  would  l>e 
a  sacred  band  enrolled  at  once  to  snatch  up  the  torch  of 
Gaelic  lore  from  the  western  turf  firesand  carry  it  burning 
menily  through  the  island.  The  Irish  Catholic  Episcopacy 
have  ojened  the  way  to  a  still  va>ter  change  by  erecting  a 
Professorship  of  Irish  in  Maynooth  (applau>e).  It  is  not 
an  e\aggeration  to  sav  that  if  the  Rev.  Professor  0'Growney 
could  only  impart  his  own  enthusiasm  to  the  youn^  priests 
who  quit  Maynooth  in  any  single  year,  it  would  be  as 
impossible  to  uproot  liom  the  Irish  sod  the  language  in 
which  Oisin  sang,  as  to  uproot  the  faith  which  St.  Patiick 
p'anted  (cheers).  But  what  seems  to  me  more  needíul 
than  all  else  for  the 

PERMANENT  REVIVAL  AND   DEVELOPMENT 

of  the  language  is  some  such  modification  of  the  existing 
Irish  Academy,  or  creation  of  a  new  one,  as  migln 
gather  together  the  force  of  Celtic  intellect  into  a  budy 
not  content  to  sink  into  the  indolence  of  a  club — not  so 
languid  of  spirit  as  to  suirender  to  a  South  Kensington 
collection  of  curiosities  the  inestimable  relics  of  Celtic 
antiquity  bequeathed  to  them  by  the  pious  patriotism  of 
generations  ot  Hudsons,  Hardimans,  and  Wildes  ;  but  a 
body  learned  enough  to  be  law-givers  of  the  language,  fond 
enough  to  bestow  upon  n  enthusiasm  and  affection,  and 
sufficiently  broad-ininded  to  surround  it  with  all  those 
charms  of  poetic,  hisioric,  and  archaeological  associations 
which  would  appeal  to  every  cultiv<ited  mind  in  the 
countiy.  Such  an  Academy,  combining  (if  one  may 
illustrate  by  living  types)  the  conscientious  erudition  of 
Mr.  Gilbert  in  a  cognate  subject,  with  something  of  Dr. 
Haughton'slight  magnetic  touch,  and  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde's 
enthusiastic  cultivation  of  the  living  Gaelic,  would  bring 
provinciali.sms  to  an  authoritative  standard,  prune  the 
language  of  its  decayed  consonants,  punfy  the  stjle  of  the 
slovenly  copyists  and  story-tellers  according  10  modern 
canons  of  vanety  and  elegance,  and  create  a  new  National 
liteiature— whether  in  the  Gaelic  tongue  or  the  English— 
ennched  with  the  genius,  warmth,  sincerity,  and  quaint 
mountain  charm  of  the  old  (applause).  Nor  need  its 
mission  stop  here.     There  would  be  the  broken  chords  of 


the  world-dispersed  Irish  race  to  be  taken  up  and  attuned  ; 
there  would  be  all  the  gracious  accessories  of  National 
life  to  blos-om  again  in  its  sunshine.  The  re-awakening 
of  Irish  Music,  tlie  painting  of  the  tender  Irish  landscapo, 
and  the  all  but  unhnown  art  of  drawing  a  genuine  Irish 
pea-ant,  the  rehabilitation  of  a  National  diama,  the 
amassing  of  priceless  Irish  historical  material  now  being 
consumed  by 
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or  foreign  monasteries ;  the  making  the  evening 
valleys  ring  again  with  the  innocent  glee  of  the  Kerry 
dance,  and  the  plains  of  Tara  with  the  shouts  of  the 
ancient  festivals  and  pastimes.  Is  it  even  too  bold  avision  of 
far-off  years  to  dream  of  a  time  when,  passing  the  storniy 
Moyle  once  more  into  thc  Scottish  isles  and  glens,  the 
children  of  the  Irish  Gael  might  draw  closer  even  than 
recent  events  have  drawn  those  bonds  of  blood  and 
clan-hip  which  once  bound  us  to  our  ScottLh  soldier 
colonists  who  conquered  with  Angus  and  knelt  to 
Columlíille?  nay,  spreading  still  further  afield  and  amain, 
di-cover  new  nations  of  blood  relations  in  our  nearcousins 
of  the  Isle  of  Man  and  our  farther  cousins  among  the 
misty  mountains  of  Wales  and  the  old  world  cities  of 
15iitiany,  and  combining  their  traditions,  their  aspirations, 
and  genius  with  the  ever-growing  Celtic  element  wiih 
which  we  have  penetrated  the  New  World,  confront  the 
Giant  Despair  which  is  preving  upon  this  aged  century, 
body  and  soul,  with  a  world-wide  Celtic  league,  with  (aiih 
and  wit  as  spiritual,  with  valour  as  daumless,  and  sensibili- 
ties  as  unspoilt  as  when  all  the  world  and  love  wereyoung 
(cheers)?  I  do  not  ask  my  countrymen  to  withdraw  their 
eyes  fiom  nearer  and  more  vital  objects  to  fix  them  on 
these  distant  visions,  but 

I    DO   RESPECTFULLY   ASK   THEM 

to  dismiss  the  ignoble  thought  that  the  amMtion  to  pre- 
serve   our   National   language   belongs   to    the  region   of 
crotchets  01  of  boredom,  and  to  recognise  that  among  ali 
the  forms  of  National  efflorescence  which  an  Irish  parlia- 
ment   will  bring  into  life,  the  popularization  of  the  old 
mu.dcal  spetch  of  the  Gaels  will  be  one  of  the  easiest  of 
accomplishment  as  well  as  one  of  the  pleasantest  dutiesof 
National  piety  (applause).     The  story  of  the  belief  in, 
and  the  clinging  to,  the  Gaelic  language  is  in  itself  a  ro- 
mance  pathetic  enough  lor  tears.     Age  aíter  age,  while 
the  native  toni^ue  was  a  badge  of  contcinpt,  a  pasEport  to 
perseculion,even  adeath  warrant — the  schools  suppressed, 
the   printing-press  unhnown,    the  relics  of  the  National 
literature  scattered  in  mouldering  manuscripts,  secreted  as 
the  damning  evidences  of  superstition  or  treason — there 
were  al\vays  to  be  found  the  poet,  the  scholar,  the  ecclesi- 
astic  to  foster  the  sacred  fire,  the  outlawed  trcasure  of  the 
Gael  in  his  bosom,   to  suffer  and  hunger  ancl  die  for  its 
sake.      In  the  days  of  Elizabeth  it  was  Duald  MacFii  bis, 
dedicating  his  great  genealogy  to  his  rnined  Celtic  Prince 
with  the  pathetic  lament  that  no  Irish  prince  any  longer 
owned  enough  of  territory  to  find  himself  a  grave.     Or  it 
was  Michael  0'Clery  of  the   Four   Masters,  in   his  poor 
Franciscan   cell,    "  tianscribing  every  old  material  "  that 
his   eager  hand  could  reach,  for  it  seemed  to  him.  in  his 
own  quaint   words,  "a  cause  of  piiy  and  griíf,  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  honour  of  Erin,  how  much  the  race  of 
Gaeí.  the  son  of  Niall,  had  gone  under  a  cloud  of  iiark- 
ness."     The  centunes  pass.     The  soil  of  Ire  and  is  con- 
fiscated  anew  after  the  Cromwellian  wars,  and  confiscated 
all  over  again  after  the  Williamite  wars.     '1  'he  last  relics 
of  the  old  Celtic  civilization  seem  to  shrink  into  the  very 
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carth  before  the  laws  and  dripping  sword  of  England. 
And  still  in  Reating's  cave  in  Aherlow  Glen,  and 
0'Flaherty's  cabin  in  Connemara,  and  Lynch's  cell  in 
Louvain,  the  undying  spark  is  kept  alive,  and  the  trea- 
sonous  manuscripts  of  the  Gael  are  cherished  for  happier 
days  (applause).  Not  happier,  but  more  unhappy,  davs 
arrive.  A  century  of  humiliation  compared  to  whicli  the 
Drogheda  massacre  was  glory  and  the  lost  battle  of  the 
Boyne  inspiring — the  century  of  the  diabolical  Penal 
Laws  of  Anne  and  the  First  George—  broods  over  the 
Celtic  race.  The  Gaelic  schoolmaster  becomes  a  Iegal 
abomination.  The  schoolhouse,  as  vvell  as  the  Mass- 
house,  cowers  in  a  lonely  glen,  under  the  rains  and 
storms.     Still,  will  not 

THE   IMPERISHABLE   SPIRIT   OF   GAELIC   SONG 

and  scholarship  consent  to  give  up  the  ghost  (applause). 
In  the  very  dead  of  night  of  the  eighteenth  century  burst 
out  the  songs  of  Carolan,  amazing  as  the  notes  of  a  night- 
ingale  in  mid-winter ;  the  tender  historic  searchings  of 
Charles  O'Conor,  of  Ballinagar,  weie  heard,  "  The 
Blackbirds"  and  "  The  Drimin  Dhown  Dheelish"  and  the 
"  Dawning  of  the  Day  "  of  the  Munster  bards— that 
mysterious  band  of  minstrels  who  started  up  here,  there, 
and  evervwhere  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  over- 
charged  Irísh  heart  had  either  to  sing  or  die,  a  Charleville 
farmer,  a  schoolmaster  in  Clare,  a  blind  mttsician  in 
Tipperary — men  whose  names  even  are  unknown  to  the 
people  who  still  find  in  their  songs  the  he;ivenly  nutri- 
ment  of  their  sweetest  emotions  and  of  their  most  pas- 
sionate  hours  (applause).  Then  came  the  peiiod  when 
patriots  and  schoíars,  sprung  from  the  ruling  blood  and 
speaking  the  Saxon  speech,  began  to  realize  dimly  the 
charms  of  National  archreology,  and  of  the  venerable 
Gaelic  literature  that  had  been  so  long  hunted  on  the  hills 
and  ridiculed  in  the  schools — the  pericd  when  the  greit 
Edmund  Butke  was  the  means  of  securing  for  Trinity 
College  the  manuscript  of  the  priceless  Brehon  Law  Code, 
after  its  century  of  wanderings,  neglect,  and  decay,  in  the 
cabins  of  Tipperary  ;  when  0'Flaherty's  "  Ogygia"  was 
purchased  for  twenty  guineas,  and  the  great  compilation 
of  the  "  Leabhar  Breac"  for  £$  13S  8d.;  the  period  of  the 
pathetic  scene  in  the  history  of  an  apparently  lost  tongue, 
when  the  Senchus  Mor,  recovered  as  by  a  miracle,  from 
the  proscriptions  and  neglect  of  ages,  was  found  to  be 
written  in  a  dialect  which  was  no  longer  intelligible  to 
the  most  learned  Irish  scholar  then  alive.  Finally  there 
came  the  discovery  of  the  great  French  and  German 
philologist,  that  the  Gaelic  language  afforded  as 
inestimable 

A  KEY  TO  THE  HISTORY   OF   PRE-ROMAN   EUROPE 

as  the  baths  of  Caracalla  and  the  golden  house  of  the 
Csesars  do  to  the  character  of  the  Imperal  city  itself.  At 
the  same  time  there  arose  in  our  own  country  that  pleiad 
of  conscientious,  accurate,  and  indefatigable  Irish  scholars, 
the  Petries,  and  O'Donovans  and  the  O'Currvs— 
who  deciphered  and  unearthed  and  made  light  in  the 
dark  places,  confounded  the  scoffers,  and  convinced  every 
sctentific  thinker  in  Eutope  for  all  time  that  the  rotting 
manuscnpts  to  which  Irish  enthusiasm  had  clung  through- 
out  centunes  of  unexampled  horror,  were  not  the 
mere  abracadabra  of  the  fanatical  worshippers  of  a  bar- 
barous/a/0/í,  but  were  the  authentic  title-decds  of  a  social 
system,  a  history  and  a  literature  more  venerable  and 
more  fascinating  than  any  European  race,  except  the 
Romans  and  the  Greeks,  can  produce  (applause).  The 
Gaelic  enthusiasts    were    vindicated.     But    the    G*elic 


tongue,  whiie  it  is  honoured  in  the  schools,  has  been 
dying  on  the  hills.  The  masters  of  many  languages  take 
off  their  hats  to  it,  but  to  the  Irish  youth,  whom  it  has 
sucked,  whose  mental  atmosphere,  so  to  say,  it  has  pro- 
vided,  whose  blood  pulses  with  its  inspirations,  it  is  still  a 
stranger— an  uncouth,  ill-clad,  poor  relation  at  the  door. 
It  will  have  to  be  proven  that  the  language  of  our 
íathers  is  a  pleasure  and  a  Iuxury  to  the  Celtic  tongue 
and  brain,  even  as  the  hurling  and  the  hunting  sports  of 
our  f.ithers  have  been  proven  to  be  an  exhi'aration  to 
Celtic  brawn  and  muscle.  Poor  human  nature  wid  have 
to  be  convinced  that  a  knowledge  of  the  Iri>h  language, 
in  place  of  being  a  thing  to  blush  for  and  disown — a 
mark  of  inferiotity  to  be  concealed — ought  to  be  the  first 
object  of 

AN    IRISH    NATIONALIST's   YOUNG   AMBITION, 

a  new  sense,  a  delicious  exercise  of  the  faculties  ;  the  key 
that  unlocks  to  him  the  old  palaces  and  the  old 
hunting-grounds  ©f  his  dreams  ;  the  music  which  comes 
ringing  down  the  ages  from  the  life  of  the  saint%  who 
chanted  in  the  old  abbeys  ;  of  the  warriors  whose  lusty 
shouts  rang  over  the  old  battlefields,  and  of  the  lovers 
who  whispered  by  the  haunted  Irish  springs  (applause). 
Approached  thus  with  the  loving  ardour  of  a  nation's 
second  youth,  the  tongue  of  Tara  and  Kinkora  may 
realize  the  fond  prophecy  that  "the  Gaelic  will  be  inhigh 
repute  yet  among  the  music-loving  hosts  of  Eirinn  ;"  and 
the  men  who  clung  to  it  when  it  was  persecuted,  who 
believed  in  it  when  it  was  scorned,  who  in  the  watches  of 
the  night  hoped  on  beside  what  seemed  to  be  its  bed  of 
death,  mayyet  taste  the  reward  ofknowing  that  they  have 
preserved  unto  the  happier  tiine  a  language  which  will  be 
the  well-spring  of  a  racier  national  poetiy.  national 
music,  national  p^inting,  and  of  that  richer  spiritual  life 
of  simplicity,  of  equality,  of  good  feliowship,  of  striving 
after  the  higher  and  holier  ideals,  with  which  the  Celtic 
race  alone  seems  to  have  the  promise  of  bi  ightening  the 
future  of  a  disenchanted  world  (loud  and  prolonged 
applause). 


NOTES. 


The  Journal  is  published  five  times  yearly.  The  an- 
nual  subscription,  2s.  6d.,  to  be  sent  to  Rev.  E. 
0'Growney,  Maynooth  College,  Ireland,  to  whom  all 
commttnications  are  to  be  addressed.  Back  numbers  are 
procurable. 


Owing  to  absence   during  vacation,  there  was   some 
delay  in  answering  correspondents. 


We  may  confidently  expect  that  an  impetus  will  be 
given  to  Celtic  studies  by  the  New  National  Literary 
Society.  The  president  is  the  Cpaoibín  <\oibinn  him- 
self,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  is  Dr. 
Sigeison,  a  veteran  in  the  Celtic  cause.  The  new  Society 
proposes  to  reach  the  people  by  sending  round  lecturers. 
This  is  the  only  means  of  popularizing  the  speaking  and 
study  of  the  native  language.  Thc  Irish  press  of  all 
shadesof  opinionhave  warmly  encouraged  the  new  Society. 
Some  notable  articles  havc  anpeared  in  the  Amcrican 
press  from  the  pcn  of  Father  Keegan,  who  describes  the 
ncw  Socictj  as  intended  to  "  publish  andcirculatc  among 
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the  Iiish,  at  home  ar.d  aboad,  the  product  of  the  Irish 
mind,  present,  past,  and  future." 


Dr.  Hyde  is  continuing,  in  the  Weekly  Freeman,  the 
publication  of  his  extensive  collection  of  songs  of  the 
Bards  of  Connaught. 


The  National  language  has  lost  two  practical  friends 
and  supporters  in  the  death  of  Mother  Mary  Paul  and 
Mother  Mary  Aloysius,  of  the  Convent  of  Mercy,  Ballin- 
robe.  The  deceased  íadies  taught  Irish  in  the  Convent 
schools  with  great  zeal  and  success. 


The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  for  success  in  Gaelic 
Studies  in  the  Schools  of  Ring,  Dungarvan,  was  held 
lately  with  much  success.  Twenty-six  money  prizes  and 
the  same  number  of  book  prizes  were  presented  to  the 
children  through  the  generosity  of  Rev.  E.  D.  Cleaver. 


Onlv  a  national  teacher  can  realize  the  dimcultiesunder 
which  Iri^h  is  taught  in  some  schools.  Besides  the  diffi- 
culty  of  teaching  an  extra  subject,  there  is  often  opposi- 
tion,  more  or  less,  from  the  school  manager,  and  some- 
times  the  open  hostility  of  the  school  inspector.  A  most 
glaring  case  of  the  latter  occurred  some  short  time  ago  in 
a  western  school.  Here  are  the  circumstances: — Pupils 
are  examined  in  grammar  questions,  and  are  also  given  a 
passage  to  translate.  The  inspector  gave  each  of  the 
pupils  a  sheet  of  paper,  on  which  the  grammar  questions 
were  to  be  onswered,  stating  that  another  sheet  would  be 
supplied  for  the  translations.  The  giammar  questions 
finished,  the  pupils  asked  for  more  paper,  whereupon 
the  inspector  toolc  the  papers  already  written  and  burned 
them.  The  work  had  to  be  begun  again,  and  new  questions 
given.  When  sitting  down  to  work  a  second  time,  a  boy 
in  the  front  bench  remarked  that  he  "  had  got  a  different 
question  card  ;"  immediately  the  inspector  writes,  "  talk- 
ing,"  across  the  papers  of  the  three  boys  in  that  bench. 
These  boys  were  not  permitted  to  write  their  grammar 
paper  a  second  time,  and  of  course  the  word  "  talking  " 
written  across  the  blank  paper  upon  which  they  after- 
w.irds  did  their  translation,  disqualified  the  paper  in  the 
eves  of  the  inspector  or  the  examiner  who  afterwards  ex- 
amined  the  papers.  No  explanation  of  any  kind  appears 
to  have  been  given  to  the  examiner  of  the  papers,  hence 
the  boys  failed.  These  three  boyshad  an  average  attend- 
ance  of  197  days  each.  The  name  of  the  boys,  school 
and  inspector  are  in  our  possession.  Is  there  any  rediess 
for  this  ? 


Siaih]'a  A11  jeiiiirvfó,  nó,  coir  ah  ceAtlAij;  111  Urvj;- 
ComiAccAib  is  the  name  of  our  most  recent  Irish  publica- 
tion.  It  is  a  book  of  144  pages,  and  can  be  had  in  paper 
for  is.  6d.,  cloth,  zs.  6d.,  from  the  printer,  Mr.  Patrick 
O'Brien,  46  Cuffe-stieet,  Dublin.  The  postage  will  be 
threepence  per  copy  extra.  This  little  book  gives 
a  faithful  picture  of  what  the  really  popular  modern 
Gaelic  "literature"  is.  It  contains  in  the  fine  terse 
Gaelic  of  the  Western  Coaít  many  of  the  old  songs,  stories, 
rhynies  and  riddles,  puzzles  and  sayings  in  use  among  the 
Insh-speaking  population.  In  this  way  it  introduces  the 
reader    to    many    out-of-the-vvay    subjects,    words    and 


phrases.  A  glossary  t)f  the  moi  e  unusunl  terms  is  given  at 
the  end.  From  another  point  of  view,  too,  the  book  has 
special  claims  on  lovers  of  the  old  tongue,  for  it  has  been 
put  together  in  the  intervals  of  a  busy  life  by  a  hard- 
\vorked  school-teacher,  and  has  been  printed  by  a  man 
who  has  had  the  courage  and  confidence  to  invest  his 
savings  in  a  fount  of  Irish  1ype.  If  it  were  only  to  en- 
courage  the  author  and  the  printer,  everyone  who  takesan 
interest  in  the  language  should  procure  a  copy  of  the  little 
book. 

In  our  next  number,  Mr.  0'Faherty,  the  writer,  will 
publish  some  notes  on  his  text  of  the  book.  Mr.  O'Brien 
is  also  about  to  print  a  collection  of  Gaelic  readings  from 
various  sources. 


Dr.  Kuno  Meyer  will  soon  publish  his  edition  of  the 
"  Vision  of  MacConglinne,"  a  famous  Irish  tale,  which 
has  never  before  been  printed.  Dr.  Meyer  has  also 
printed,  in  the  R'evue  Celtiqne,  the  tragic  Fingal  Rónáin 
(with  translation  and  noles),  and  the  story  of  Baile  Biuu- 
bhearlach. 


The  latest  publication  of  the  Philological  Society  is  a 
learned  and  most  interesting  paper  on  the  Compensatory 
Lengthening  of  th  Vowels  in  Irish,  by  Professor  Strachan, 
of  Owen's  College.  One  can  understand  why  the  vowel 
is  long  in  words  lilce  ■oéc,  réc,  formed  from  the  roots 
seen  in  Latin,  dentis,  seutis,  by  omitting  the  n  and 
lengthening  the  vowel  in  compensation.  In  the  same 
way  Professor  Strachan  gives  us  the  history  of  many  com- 
mon  words,  such  as  eun,  béme,  q\<íin,  cpeun,  etc.  We 
may  give  some  interesting  particulars  some  other  time. 


The  published  results  of  the  Intermediate  Examinations 
show  the  \vay  in  which  the  National  language  is  treatcd 
iu  the  National  colleges.  The  College  of  Clongowes, 
Newry,  Blackrock,  Letterkenny,  the  Sacred  Heart  College 
of  Limerick,  and  the  Presentation  College  of  Birr  (\vhy  ís 
it  called  Parsonstown  in  the  official  returns  ?)  teach  the 
language  with  zeal  and  success  ;  but  the  other  colleges, 
even  in  Irish-speaking  districts,  would  not,  of  course, 
degrade  themselves  so  far  as  to  teach  the  tongue  of  St. 
Patrich  and  Columcille  !  Evidence  is  given  even  more 
abundant  than  beíore  of  the  industry  and  patriotism  of  the 
Christian  Brothers,  who  have  made  brilliant  Gaelic  re- 
cords  in  their  schools  in  Dublin  (James's-street,  Rich- 
mor.d-street,  Synge-street,  Westland-row),  Dundalk, 
Cork,  Tipperary,  Clonmel,  Waterford,  Dingle,  Carrick- 
on-Suir,  Omagh  (!),  Belfast,  Westport,  Newry,  Mullingar, 
Dungarvan,  Midleton,  Youghal,  and  last  (but  not  least), 
Limerich.  The  College  of  Rochwell  was  also  very  suc- 
cessful. 


The  Gael,  of  Brooklyn,  and  the  Tuant  Arews  are  con- 
tinuing  the  encouragement  which  foryears  they  have  been 
giving  to  students  and  readers  of  Gaelic. 


This  year  the  Welsh  Eisteddfod  was  held  at  Rhyl ; 
prizes  were  given  íor  Welsh  literature,  music,  and  for 
cottage  industries. 
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The  Scottish  Gaelic  Society  has  just  held  a  great  na- 
tional  gathering,  which  they  hope  will  now  be  annual.  It 
was  something  like  the  Welsh  Eisteddfod— its  ohject  being 
to  promote  the  cultivation  of  Gaelic  Iiterature  and  music, 
and  home  industries.  Some  of  the  most  prominent 
Highland  Gaels  were  present,  including  Lord  Archibald 
Campbell  (Director  of  the  Gaelic  Folk-lore  Series);  Rev. 
A.  Stewart  (';  Nether  Lochaber  ") ;  Rev.  Dr.  Blair,  Mr. 
Magnus  MacLane,  John  Campbell,  the  poet  of  Ledaig  ; 
Mr.  MacFarlane,  Mr.  Henry  Whvte  (ponn).  An  ode, 
composed  for  the  occasion,  was  first  read.  Then  theie 
were  Gaelic  recitations,  Gaelic  solo  songs,  Gaelic  song, 
with  harp  accompaniment,  a  choral  competition,  and 
prizes  were  given  for  original  Gaelic  compositions  in 
proseand  poetry.  Arrangements  were  made  to  bring  out 
at  once  a  series  of  Gaelic  school  books. 


There  are  only  4,000  Gaelic  speakers  in  Edinburgh  ; 
and  yet  the  fiist  notable  act  of  the  new  Archbi.-hop  was 
to  begin  a  series  of  Gaelic  sermons.  Dr.  MacDonald,  an 
t-Easbuig  Aonghns,  as  his  people  in  Argyle  and  the  Lsles 
call  him,  is  au  enthusiastic  lover  of  the  old  tongue.  So 
is  his  brother,  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen.  So  is  Canon 
MacFarlane,  who  is  mentioned  as  his  probable  successor. 


According  to  the  last  census,  up  to  250,000  people  in 
Scotland  use  the  Gaelic  as  their  ordinary  language,  and 
44,000  can  speak  no  other  language.  And  yet  the  Gaelic 
is  a  dead  language  ! 


There  are  districts  in  Canada,  Prince  Edward's  Island, 
Cape  Breton,  and  Glengarry,  where  the  population  is,  to 
a  large  extent,  Gaelic-speaking. 


In  the  Highland  Monthly  (Inverness,  1/-),  Mr. 
MacKenzie  continues  to  publish  his  collection  of  old 
Gaelic  charms  and  incantations. 


Comhráidhean  an  Gaidhlig  ys  am  Bewla,  by  Rev.  D. 
Maclnnes  (Boyd,  Oban,  1/6,  pp.  x.,  70),  a  new  edition  of 
this  excellent  conversation  book. 


The  Celtic  Monthly  is  the  latest  literary  venture  of  our 
Highland  Gaelic  friends.  It  looks  like  a  publication  that 
will  live,  and  certainly  it  well  deserves  success,  for  it 
appears  not  only  to  lovers  of  Gaelic,  but  to  all  interested 
in  Celtic  History,  Music,  Sports  and  Tradition.  With 
this  first  issue  is  given  a  fine  portrait  of  Niall  MacLeoid, 
the  present  Gaelic  Laureate.  The  yearly  subscription, 
post  free  to  anywhere,  is  3s.,  and  the  editor  and  manager 
is  Mr.  John  Mackay,  17  Dundas-street,  Ivingston, 
Glasgow. 


Some  parents  have  not  yet  lost  the  slavish  ideas  current 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Forsooth,  Irish  is  not 
respectable  enough  for  Irish  children,  and  no  respectably- 
dressed  child  should  be  allowed  to  learn  it.  Says  a 
teacher ; — "  ba  beAj;  nip  ic  4cAir\  biucAiLLe  mé  ah  LÁ  | 


pÁ  •óei^eA'ó,  Tje  brvij  pip  cuipeAp  a  úiac  A5  jrojjLunn 
Sh-aeoiLje  :  cug  yé  ah  pÁipoe  ó'n  rooiL." 


St.  ratrick's  Irish  Prayer  Boolc,  by  Father  Nolan,  can 
be  procured  from  James  Duffy  and  Sons,  15  Wellington- 
quay,  Dublin.  Price,  Is.  6d.  in  cloth  ;  2s.  in  morocco  ; 
4s.  in  English  morocco.  Postagé,  2d.  anywhere  in 
Postal  Union. 


Some  English  words  are  curiously  Gaelicized'by  onli- 
nary  spealcers.  Who  would  recognise  bí  p&x)  'mo 
cocc&yÁiL  as  a  translation  of  "  they  were  boycotting  me." 
It  was  the  phrase  of  a  Gweedore  peasant. 


In  the  old  stories  of  the  Red  Branch  (ah  épAob  •óeA^j), 
the  phrase  usuaily  heard  is  A11  cj\ob  -oeA^j,  gájvoa  An 
cjuub  ■óeAjNj,  |\í  A11  qunb  ■'óeApg  ^5uf  lu'  ^11 
ciunb  ^eAl  (lor  ,óeii\5,  51L).  And  now  and  then  the 
genitive  ua  cpoibe  •oeipje  is  heard.  IIow  can  these  be 
explained  ? 


POPULAR    GAELIC. 

In  Mr.  0'Faherty's  SiAmr-A,  just  pub- 
lished,  will  be  found  details  of  an  old  Irish 
game  still  popular,  and  of  the  accompany- 
ing  ranna,  as  heard  in  the  West  and  North 
of  Ireland.  Since  then  a  Southern  version 
has  been  sent  by  Mr.  0'Leary. 

Lú]tC\pÓ5  lÁ]\A]DÓ5 
t,Á]\A  ]DA1CÍn 

Paicíii  néitt 

Cite  otÍA 

Uob<\]\  meALA 

5]\Ám  peoit 

t)eoit  eom 

btntte  beA^  a\\\  tÁ]\  iia  b<Mpe 

LeAC-f<\  C]\A]D   All   pÍACÓg. 

Or  thus  : — 

Lú]\A]DÓ5  tÁjtApÓg 

Lá]\a  pAittín 
pAiLtín  ói]\  (or  Aei]\) 
Ó]\  (Ae]\)  buttóg 
Lúbóg  1lUn]\e 
Cui]\  pA  c'ion^A  (-m) 

C]\Ap. 
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1   iroeij\eAt>  pA]\  CAlt  (at  the  very  end) 
t>ei]\ceA]\  teir  aii  mbei|\c  acá  t)AO]\  yóy  : — 

5ircim,  geAj'cAim 
CA|\]\Ai£;e  ^eArcAim 
111  ó  (cÁ  iiieut»)  tiiAc  aj;  An  jnj? 
ÍTIac  Airoé,  itiac  Airoui  ; 
Ueijuj  p'or  50  ceann  au  cije 
<Vr  CAbAij\  teAC  Aníor 
1m  &y  ub  n<\  cij\ce  ouibe 
Ó  cóm  au  cije. 

1tAnn  eite  ó  OheujiA: — 

1  mbÁj\AC  au  "OomnAc 
béitmiit)  50  jiAiiiArt-riiAic  (?  riiéic). 
Ca"o  a  béit>  A^Ainn  ? 
*\j\Án  reA^Ait, 

CjlÚbA  CApAltt, 

1T1a-o|\a  A1]\  riiéip'n, 

Céip'n  muice 

■An  oub,  'r  An  t>Arii,  'r  au  buttÁn  b]\eAc. 

4p'r :— 

Sgeut  1  V5eut, 

GA|\bAtt  A1|\  aii  eun, 

Sio]\]\ac  (reAj\j\Ac)  A5  ruit>e  p'or  ; 

"O'  iceamAn  ah  mÁtA 

"O'  yÁz;AmA]\  au  rinn. 

^tAOIt)  tlA  h-AcÁm, 

UÁimc  An  cuaicíh  jeAj\]\  jtAj*, 

Uj\ít>  aii  bpnnneoig  aiioiji  nt>eAj', 

LeAC-ceAnn  p'or,  ruAt>AÓ  téi, 

ÚA]\]\Ain5eA|'  1110  y§é\n   (f^iAn)  Af  1110 

|0  ÓCA, 

UAineAr  au  c-eA]ibAtt  ó'n  cóm  t>í, 
OuAiteAp  buitte  t>'Á  cumutAc  A1]\  ah 

CAtAlll 

■^Sur  bAineAr  tÁn    An   ctúnii   oe    iia 

r>o]\nAib  t)í. 
[11  ó,  tÁn  mo  t)0]\n  x>e'n  ctúrii  tjí.] 


Report  from  Caherdaniel,  N.S.  "  níon  rheaé  aon  W11 
oá  bviAÓAill  Airv  póio  00  ceir'otn  jei-ó,  A^uf  fuaijv  pcc 
buAcaitX  AC4  ah  éeuo  pAfl"1  " 


AN  ENCOURAGING  LETTER. 

Although  the  general  neglect  of  the  old 
language  of  our  ancestors  is  sad  to  contem- 
plate,  it  is  cheering  to  find  here  and  there 
men  who  have  courage  and  perseverance 
enough  not  to  neglect  to  do  a  man's  part  to 
prevent  its  extinction,  instead  of  useless 
lamenting  and  pooh-poohing  the  efforts  of 
others.  There  is,  as  it  were,  a  bond  of 
union  between  such  men,  binding  them 
togetlierintoone  national  association,  whose 
members  are  found  in  ail  parts  of  the 
world.    Here  is  a  note  from  one  of  these  : — 

"  Oct.  14,  1892. 
"  DliAR  SlR, — I  began  to  subscribe  to  the 
Gaelic  Jonrnal  at  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
merely  to  give  it  a  helping  hand,  for  my 
knowledge  of  the  olu  ianguage  was  verv 
limited  indeed.  I  used  to  sit  dovvn  when  a 
number  came  to  hand,  and  look  helplessly 
at  it,  and  wonder  what  it  was  all  about. 
Mr.  W.  O'Brien's  lecture,  which  I  read  care- 
fully,  had  the  effect  of  showing  me  what  my 
own  dnt)  to  the  tongue  of  my  forefathers 
was.  I  procured  Dr.  Hyde's  book  of  folk- 
stories,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  vocabularv 
to  Diarmuid  and  Grainne,  and  a  little 
knowledge  of  the  first  and  second  Irish 
books,  proceeded  to  extract  painfully  the 
meaning  from  the  last  story  of  the  volume. 
VVhen  I  got  through,  I  had  a  pretty  fair, 
though  hazy,  idea  of  the  story.  Then  I 
went  to  a  friend  who  knew  the  spoken 
langu.ige — those  who  do  know  it  are  very 
fevv  in  this  country  of  Andrew  Magrath  and 
Seaghan  O'Tuomv  the  Gay — and  read  it 
for  him.  My  pronunciation  afforded  him 
much  amusement — it  tickled  him  hugely, 
in  fact.  He,  however,  understood  me  fairly, 
and  that  was  all  I  cared  for.  I  learned  the 
meaning  of  some  vvords,  and  thepronuncia- 
tion  of  many,  in  this  way.  To  make  a  long 
story  short,  I  got  over  nearlyall  Dr.  Hyde's 

book  in  a  fevv  weeks I  vvould  be 

much  obliged  if  you  answered  the  enclosed 
queries  (about  books,  &c).  I  do  not  intend 
to  get  all  the  books  at  once,  but  as  I  can 
afTord." 

[Comment  on  this  letter  is  gilding  refined  gold.  Here  is  a 
man  reading  Dr.  Hvde's  book  in  a  few  \veeks,and,  naUurally, 
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anxious  to  read  more  in  this  language  whieh  he  finds  so 
beautiful  and  svmpathetic.  And  in  reading  I)r.  IIyde's 
book,  he  laboured  under  a  sort  of  disadvantage  as  far 
&>  the  pronunciation  was  concemed,  forhis  Irish-speaking 
friend  could  not  easily  recognise  his  attempts  at  repro- 
ducing  many  ot'  the  Connaught  words  and  phrases  in  the 
book.  What  p<vor\<M5  has  done  for  the  mo  iem  Gaelic 
of  Uonegal,  and  Dr.  Hyde  for  that  of  the  West,  Mr. 
0'Leary  of  Evries  has  done,  in  prose  and  poetry,  for  the 
musical  Gaelic  of  South  Munster,  and  I  shouid  recom- 
mend  our  friend  to  try  his  hand  at  some  of  his  articles  in 
the  Journal.] 


THE    LAST    CENSUS— GAELIC 
STATISTÍCS. 

The  Irish  language  is  dead.  At  all 
events,  we  often  hear  this  stated.  But  the 
following  statistics  throw  some  light  on  the 
question. 


c  í 

IRISH-SPEAKING" 

COUNTIES 

Ir.  &  Eng. 

Irish  only 

1    tal  Pop. 

Conk 

...    117,447 

2,273 

438,45^ 

(Jalway 

...    107,928 

17,646 

214,712 

Mayo 

...    106,131 

4,234 

219,034 

Kerry 

...      69,701 

4,481 

179  13» 

Donegal 

...     55.°°° 

7,037 

«85,635 

Claie 

...    45.978 

900 

124,483 

Waterford 

...     36,158 

1,321 

98,251 

Countv 

Galwav 

Mayo 

Sli'go 

Roscommon 
Leitrim 


Speakers  of 
Iri-ih  and 
English 

■    107,929 

.    106,131 

21,189 

.       11,804 

•       5-599 


Total  lrisli 

\>h  only 

Speakers, 

1881 

17,646 

«55-334 

4,234 

148,738 

147 

3', 930 

21 

21,589 

23 

9. 600 

Total  of  Connaught   252,712 


Cork 
Kerry 
.Clare 
Waterford 
Limerich 
Tipperary 


H7-447 
69,701 

45,978 
36.158 

17,045 
12,244 


Total  of  Munster  ...  298,573 


Donegai 


55,000 


Tyrone 

6,6So 

Armagii 

3,484 

Cavan 

•       3,408 

Monaghan 

•       2,847 

Dcrry 

2,718 

Antriin 

«,523 

Down 

678 

Fermanagh 

561 

Total  of  Ulster 

■     77,o99 

Kilkenny 

•      3,933 

Dublin 

•      3,472 

Louth 

•      2,583 

Meath 

•       i,492 

lvildare 

38« 

We-tmeath 

338 

King's  County 

324 

Wexford 

320 

Longford 

252 

Quren's  County     . 

190 

Wicklow 

176 

Carlow 

123 

22,071 

2,273 
4,481 

900 

1,321 
17 

68 

9,060 


7,037 

7 
2 

2 
o 

5 
o 
o 
o 

7,053 

o 
o 

5 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


Total 


Munster 
Connaught 
Ulster 
Leinstcr 


538,343 


Speakers  of 
Irish  and 
Erglish 

•  298,573 
.  252,712 

•  77,<=99 

•  13.584 


37,892     1,459,683 


Total  of  Ireland    ...641,968 


Irish  onlv 

9,060 
22,071 

7,053 
5 

38,189 


Total  Irish 

Speakers, 

1881 

442,666 

3°7,«9« 

110,492 

27,299 

947,648 


Total  of  Leinster 


13.584 


367,191 

173.600 

96,338 
65,085 

5«.  597 
32,240 
23,806 

442,666 

((59,515 

-.     and 

(12,249) 
9,796 
6,887 
7,004 
6,604 
3.662 
2,604 
901 
1,270 

110,492 

9,245 

5,  «93 

5,478 

3>53« 

634 

828 

527 

5'2 

642 

273 
243 
«93 

27,299 


JACK. 

[1  5C4ii4rii4inc  n4  n.Á]i4nn  4ic]\irre4r\  411 
fgeuL  ]'o,  m<v]A  yu4i]\  4ti  r^ru'bneoin  vein  é  ó 
Cotm  1T1ac  puAtÁm,  C4ittiúi]\  1  1mf  1Í1e4- 
•óóin.] 

1.    1nr    4'    nfe^n-Aimpn,  'bi    LÁn 41114111 

114C  ]14lb  4C0b  (4C4)  4C*  4011  11140  41114111.      ílí 

i\ai'  ré  '-014^4-0(45  -oeunAiii)  4on  rii4ice,  4511]' 
111  ]i4i'  4on  ceó  4Cob  té  n-ice.  '11u4i]i  4 
C4im5  Jack  ijxeAC  ó  cuajicu^a-ó,  wr  4n  4111 
bub  ce4]\c  t>ó  ^ut  4  coot4t>(out  00  coot^ó), 

'CU410  ]'é  4511]'  CUg     ré    C40]\4    ]\41Í14]\  Ó  11-4 

rii4i5ifci]i.     'bi    r'é  '5  ice  114.  C40]\4  reo  50 

|lAl'j*í    1CCe,    45U]'    41111    ptl    'CU41Ó    ré    45U]' 

'5010   ]*e  C40]\'   eite.     111 4]\  rin    'bí    ré  ÓÁ 
be4cu54Ó  béin  (rém),  4'  5010. 

pu4ipV  ni4i5i]xi]i  4iii4c  5U]\4b  é  reo  'bi 
'5010  114  5C40]\4Ó.  Ú411H5  ré  500CÍ  'n  re^n- 
ac41]\.      "O'  p4]\f4ij;  ré  óe,  C4t>  cui^e  ']\4ib 

4  1Í1AC  4'  50ÍO  4  CUIO  CA0]\4C. 

"  Cui]\  té  céi]ro  é,  110  te45'4  111  é  'n  ce4Ó 
o]\c,  4guf  oib]\eÓ54  111  é  4]"  cú." 

X)']:i4]\i.-415  'n  c-4C4i]\,  "  C40  é  411  céi]\o 
'4b  ye4]\]\  teAC,  4  Jack  ?." 

"  b'  ]>eA]\]\  tiom,"  4oei]\  ré,  "  ^ut  té 
c]\  Aiiidi]\e4cc "  (cne4iii4i]\eAÓc). 

Oei]\  4'  c-4C4i]\,  "111a]\Ú5a  (iii4]\bóc<Mt>) 
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ha  t>Aoíne  cú  'tuuM]\  a  beujiA  ftAt>0]\c  a' 
501-0  a  ^cuiT).  llí  n'iAic  liom,"  '-oei]\  a'  c- 
acai]\,  "  cú  ^ut  teif  a'  ^céipt)  fm." 

'"Oei]\  Jack  lé  n'  acai]\,  "  Uétnij  A15  a' 
féipetit,  Aguf  mtifeó^A  T)ia  tuhc  50  t)é  'n 
céijvo  A^cuif'e  cú  téi  t>o  riiAc." 

'Cuait)  'n  c-acai]i  50  t>cí  '11  réipeut 
'■oiaiiat)  AtipuAi^e  (ujmAije,  pronounced 
owniee),  50  n-mnreójAC  (.1.  mneórAt»)  T)ia 
t>ó  50  t»é  'n  céi]\t>  a  ctn]\'eAc  teif  a'  niAc. 
'tluAiji  Atnmcij  'n  c-acai]\,  t>'  111105  'n  ihac, 
50  nt)eACAit>  fé  pAoi    '11    pumneói^  A15  An 

Atcóip,    A11    A1C  A  ]\Al'  'n  C-ACA1]\    '"OIAnAt)  11 A 

n-AU]\iiAi je  ;  ^uja  piA]\pAij  ré  aij\  "Óia,  cé 
'n  cei]\t>  a  gcui]\'ic  ré  (.1.  ^cuijipeAT) :  the 
personal  ending  At>  is  pronounced  like  ic 
before  the  pronouns  beginning  with  r)teir 
a'  iiiac.    'L^bAin  Jack  teip  CAob  aiiiui^  : 

"  Cui]\  té  c]ieÁiiiAi]\eAcc  é  !" 

'tluAiri  At>ubAi]\c  yé  pn,  ']uc  ré  'bAite, 
Agup  'bí  ré  fA'  mbAite  ponú  au  acai]\. 
"O'piAff  A15  ré  t>Á  acai]\,  50  t>é  '11  céi]\t>  A]\ 
t>ubAi]\c  T)ia  teir  é  cup  téi. 

"Ó     A     1Í11C,"     Ai]\    A'    C-ACA1]1,     "  A11     Óél]\t> 

cetronA  'bí  cú  hein  a'  ]\Át>.'' 

2.  '11uai]\  a  CÁ11115  aii  oi-óce,  t)'  nncij  'n 
c-acai]\  A-^up  a'  iiiac,  50  5cui]\'ic  fé  (gCU1]\- 
reAt)  ré)  'n  hiac  A5  mAijircif  'riiúm'eAÓ  (t>o 
iiiúmreÁt>)A'  céijvofin  t)ó.  X)AmAm(t)oiiiAm) 
Yah  oróce,  'connAic  riAt>  bei]\c  peA]\   'ceAÓc 

'n-A  nt>1A1t)  'll  bÓCA1]1,  A^Uf  1At>  A1]\  111A]\CU1- 
jeACC  A1]\  t)Á  CA]3Att.  T)'pA|\pA1jeAt>A]\  t>0 
'll     CpeA11-ACA1]\,    CÁ    ]\AbAX)A]\     A5    'ut     (t)ut). 

'T)ubAi]\c  pé  teób  (teó)  50  ]\ai'  ré  'gut  'cu]\ 
a  1Í11C  té  cj\eÁiiiAi]\eAcc. 

"  111Á 'cai]\,"  't>ei]\  piA-o-pAn,  "  iiium'eAiii- 
uit>-'e  '11  céi]\t>  fin  t>ó.  11i  't  aoii  ciieÁriiAipe 
té  rAjÁit  níor  reA]\]\  '11Á  muro'e  (finne)." 

'X)ub]\At)A]\  Leif  a'  f eAii-ACAi]\  gut  a  bAite 
(t>ut  t>o'n  bAite),  Agupgun  niiní  (unnróe)  ai]\ 
bic  'beic  A1]\  rAoi  h-aiíiac.  'Cuait)  fé  A1]\  a 
gcútA,'  A^ur  cioniÁmeAt)A]\  teób,  50  iroeA- 
ÓAt)A]\5o  -ocí  ceAcmmipcéi]\e,  5ont>eAÓAt>A]\ 

fUAf    A1]\    A'    CCAC,    JU]\    p^AOlteATJAJI    AtlUAf 

Jack  c]\i-o  a'  fimtéin  té  ]\ópA,  'r  gun  ÓAiceA- 
t)A]i  mÁL'  Aige,  teir  An  ón  Agur  teif  A11  aij\- 


^eAt)  a  cu]\  Ann,  r^eAiiA  Agup  rpúnó^Aróe. 
'11uai]\  a 'bí  '11  mÁtA  tÁn,  ']\mnepé  coiíia]\ca 
'n  111  ÁtA  'ca]\]\uiic  (t>o  ca]\]\uh^)  fUAr*.  'Dí 
rúiL  Ai^e  50  t>ciub]\Aic  (t)Ciubj\At))  ]nAt>  é 
héni  ruAr  'n-A  t>iAró  pm.     ^gup  nio]\  cu^. 

3.  11  í  ]w\bAp  (]\Aib  a  pior)  Aige  ceu]\D 
(c]\eut))  'Ab  peA]\]\  t>ó  a  t>iAnAt>  Aiinpm. 
Cui]\  ]'é  ]doca  A^up  5]\eitnot  Aiin  'c  mte 
ÓAUi]\neut  (jac  uite  coi]\neut)  t)Á  ]\ai'  ^a' 
ceAÓ,  50  bpuAi]\  yé  ctú,t;o  ]\ai'  yé  t)Á  mbuA- 
tAt>  ó  ceAnn  50  ceAnn,  ^uji  r^AnnjiAig  yé  n 
mmipcéi]\e  'bí  'n-A  coT)tAt)  A1]\  a  teAbAró. 
'T)ubAi]\c  a  mmipcéi]\e  té  11-A  ÓAitín  éi]\je 
puAp,  50  ]\ai'  ]\ut)  eicineAcc  (015111)  inr  a' 
ceAÓ  11Á]\  cteAccm^  teip.  '11uai]\  a  "o'ai^u^ 
Jack  a' cAitin  A15  éi^i^e,  cuip  ré  A1]1  cjiai- 
C101111  (c]\oiceAim)  butÁm  bí  A1]\  a'  tocA  té 
pAT)A]\oniiepm.  '11uai]\  a  connAic  a'  Cv\itin 
c]\Aicionn  a'  butÁm  ai]\,  't>ubAi]\c  pí  teir  a' 
minipcéi]\e  ^u]\b  é  'n  t>eAbAc  (.1.  t)eAiiiAii)  a 

bí  A1111.        CUA1t>  rí   A    COT)tAT>    A]\Í]X,    A^Uf  1lí 

co]\]\ó  jaic  (co]\]\ócat))  yi  1110]"  m ó.  -Annpn 
tAbAi]\  a'  mmipcéi]\e,  Agup  '-oubAijic  ré  teip 
a'  ppio]\At>  reo  51111  t>ocA]\  ai]\  bic  a  t)iAiiAt> 
•óó.  'DubAi]\c  Jack  teip  11  ac  nt>iAnAt>,  ac' 
au  T>o]\ur  popgvMtc  A511]'  é  Li^eAn  (téi^eAii) 
A111AÓ ;  iiia]\ac  peAbAp  (muiiA  mbiAt>  a 
pe^bAp)  bi  yé  t>ó,  50  T>ciub]\Aic  (t>ciub]\At>) 
ré  'n  ceAim  t>o  'n  ceAÓ.  "O'  éi^uj  'n  mmi- 
pcéijie,  A^up  cuAit»  yé  t)Á  ti^eAti  aiuac.  Oí 
Jack  'conmtc  ha  ii-at)A]\ca  A^up  cj\Aicmn  a' 
butÁm  t>o  'n  iiiimpcéi]\e,  511]!  r^Aoit  fé 
'lllAC  é. 

4.  L)uAit  yé  A1]\  'a^ai-o  A1]\  a  mbocA]\,  50 
bpACA  yé  fotu]-  1  bpAD  UAró  (pronounced 
wye.)  ÚÁmi5  yé  50  t>cí  '11  ]'otup.  ^Xnn  re 
(fo)  bi  iia  niAi5ifci]\it)e  1]'C15,  'U5  (t>o  téi^) 
AtiuAf  é  nif  a'  fimtéi]\,  ']\omnc  (A5  ]\omn) 
Ati  ói]\  Aguf  aii  Ai]\5tt>  bí  inf  a'  mÁtA  Acob. 
Cui]\  Jack  c]\Aicionn  a'  butÁm  A1]\  a  ceAnn 
A]\í]x.  Cuató  fé  A15  a'  bpumneói5  a'  b]\eAC- 
nu^At)  ifceAÓ.  tDuAit  fé  aii  fumneóg  té 
11-A  At>A]\CA,  A^uf  b]\eAcnui5  niAi^ifcijt  ai]\ 
A111AÓ.  S5Atiti]\Ai5  HAcneÁiiiAi]\it>e  fe  (fo), 
A^uf  't)ubAi]\c  fiAt)  5U]\b  é  'n  -oeAbAc  bí 
ceAÓc  Acob  ifceAÓ.     5]\eAt>At>A]\  teób  ú]\í'o 
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a'  -óo|iu]'  'oúince,  A^up  -opÁ^A-OAjt  a  ^cuit» 
cajdaU.  A5l1T  A  5CU1,°  aiji^i-o  Atin  rin  A15 
Jack.  Caic  |'é"óe  cjiAicionn  A'butÁm,  Agur 
cuiji  ré  '11  "c-Aip^iot)  111]'  a'  111  ÁtA.  UU5  pé 
teir  é  50  "ocí  'n  ^eACA,  Áic  a  jiai'  ha  cajdaiU, 
ceAn^tuiijCe  (ceAii^Aitce)  Acob.  Cui]\  ré 
'ti  mÁtA  ai]\  ÓApAtt,  ajuj-  cuAit»  ré  liém  aiji 
iiiajicui  jeAcc  aiji  a'  gcApatt  eite,  50  JU15  ré 
'n  t>Á  ÓAjDAtt  a  bAite  ai^  a  acaijv 

1lí  j\ai'  '11  c-acaiji  'n-A  puitbe.  OUAlt 
Jack  a'  •oojiuj*,  a^uj'  tmbAijtc  ré  téob  é 
tijeAii  ijxeAÓ. 

"  An  cú  Jack  ?"  aiji  a'  c-acaij\. 

a  1j*  mé.     L15  111  é  'pceAÓ." 

"Uui^e  (.1.  cat)  cui^e,  cjteut)  rÁ)  nÁj\  pAn 
cú  A15  t>o  hiai^ij'ciji,   50  nibioc  (mbio-ó)  *oo 

CélJ\t>  A^At)  ?" 

"  UÁ  rí  a^ahi,"  't)ei]tjack.     "'UveiceAtin 

CÚ       'll       T)Á      CAJDAtt     'CÁ      A^Alll     *o'       élj'      11 A 

1ioit>ce  ?" 

5.  Cuala  'n  -011111'  UAjvvt  ^ujt  CÁ11U5  Jack 
a  bAite.  ÚÁ11115  j'é  50  t>cí  é.  X>'  pAjípAi  5 
ré  -óe,  "  Cax)  cui^e  nÁj\  pAn  cú  A15  -oo 
iíiai<^ijxi]\.  "OubAi]\c  Jack  teij",  50  j\Aib  au 
céijtt)  Aige. 

"Oei|\  a'  t)um'  UAjvxt  50  mbAinic  (nibAin- 
reAt))  j\é  'n  ceAnn  -oe,  iuajia  n^oitnc  (nuniA 
n^oToveAt))  ré  ha  cju'  cmn  t)o  ÓApAitt  'cÁ 
'cjieAbAt)  A15  a  cuvo  j,eAj\broJAncAit>e  inr 
a'  bpÁij\c  iiroiu. 

CeAnnui^  Jack  61115  cmn  t>o  peACAvóe 
coiníní.  Úu^  ré  teiv  iAt>.  Cutjt  ré  fA' 
bpÁinc-re  a  j\ai'  rÍAt)  a'  c]\eAbAt)  cj\í  cmn, 
Aguj'  péij\e  nrp  a'  bpÁijic  eite  bi  té  n-A 
1iaij\  UÁmi 5  tucc  a'  cjieAbcA  A^up  conn  aic 
riAt>  iia  comíní  mj^  a'  bpÁijic.  "OubAijic 
piAt)  50  j\ai'  aii  pÁij\c  pe  tÁn  té  comíní. 
t)í  pAiccíof  oj\j\Ab  (oj\j\a)  50  nutteAÓ  (initt- 
reAtb)  Ati  ceuccA  ha  1uoiiij\aca;  t)Á  brÁ^Aic 
(brÁjrA-ó)  riAt>  11  a  CAjDAitt  Atm  rtn  50 
mbÓAjiAic  (nibéAj\At))  rtAt>  aij\  ua  comíní. 
5uj\  cj\eAbAt>Aj\  a'  c-ioiiij\a  pn,  ^ujt  P5A01- 
teAt)Aj\  ua  buctAvóe,  a^uj'  511]!  ti^eA-oAjt  ha 

CAJDAltt    Ó   'n     TjCeUCCA  A111AC.       llu^AtDAJt  A1]\ 

nA  comíní,  Aguj'  aij\  a'  bjDéijte  eite  bí  mj'  a' 
bpÁijic  rin  tó  11-A  ii-aij'.     '11uaij\  a  CÁ11H5 


riAt>  AUAtt  Ajjtm  iia  comíní  Acob,  ní  jiai' 
aou  ÓApAtt  té  rAJÁit  Acob  ;  50  iroeACAt>A]i 

'cÓ]\U1t)ev\CC     11A    ^CAJDAtt    A    bAlte.        CAJU1t> 

(-00  caj'a-ó)  'n  111AI  jijxij\  teób. 

"  CÁ  bpUlt  11A  CAJDAltt  ?"  't)ei]\  A'  111A1  J1]X1J\. 

'"Oei]\  riAt)  teij"  50  jiAib  ua  pÁij\ceAiiAit>e 
(-aiiha)  tÁn  té  comíní.  50  ]\ai'  ci'115  cmn 
Acob,  a^uj^  50  j\ai'  50  teój\  eite  Ann,  t>Á 
breut)Ait>iY  b]\eic  o]\ju\b. 

bí  'r  (t)o  bí  a  poj\)  A15  a'  iiiAijijxiji  £uj\ 
^ofoce  bí  iia  cAjDAitt  ó  11-A  cuit)  j^eA]\b- 
ro^AHCAi-óe.     Cuavó   yé  50  t>cí  Jack,  Aguj' 

t)'piAJ\pAlj  pé  t»e,  A1l    é  gOlt)  A  CU1t>   CA]DAltt. 

"OubAi]\c  Jack  teip  ^ujiAb  é. 

"UAbAiji  t>Ain  1110  cuit>  CAjDAtt,  a  Jack, 
a^uj'  111  cuiji'e  111  é  A011  ceij'c  oj\c  níoj'  mó." 

"  11í  cmb]\At>,"  't>ei]\  ré. 

6.  CeAjD  ré  Ann  pm  -oío^AtcAj^  'nmj\c  aij\ 
Jaclc.     T)ubAij\c  ré  té  Jack. 

"11K\]\a  n^oi-oe  cú  (mmiA  n^oi-ore  cú)  11A 
cjn'  cnm  t>o  cAjDAitt  'cÁ  mr  a'  jxÁbtA,  A^up 

IIIAJICAC    A1]\    'Ó    A011    (5AC  AOn)  CAJDAtt  ACOb, 

a^uj^  beij\c  eite  '11-A  50101111  50  niAitmi,  béit) 
aii  ceAiin  té  bAinc  tn'oc." 

ti)í  Jack  '-oiaha-ó  rjD]\í  ah  cjiachóiia  rlri  1 
n-émj:eACC  teij'  ha  ^aj^úiji,  50  j\ai'  j^é  '11-Am 
Acob    té    ^ut    A    COt>tAt)    (t>ut    t)0    COt)tAt>). 

^Xnn  pn  puAiji  yé  x>Á  buit>eut  mójipuij^e  Af 
a'  j-iopA  t>o  'n  stuff  i.-|"  reA]\]\  bi  inr  a'  ceAÓ 
Cuavó  yé  aij\  'a^ató  A15  t>oj\uj"  a  pcÁbtA  a 
]\A\b  11A  CAJDAltt  A1111  Ajur  a'  cvu^eAji  peAj\. 
L15  j^é  cum  a  aij\  liém  a  beic  aij\  nnj^e,  A511J' 
é  'béicm-ó  ;  A5UJ"  111  j\AbAp  (111  j\Aib  a  poj') 
A15  a'  cvu^eAji  ceujvo  t>o  bí  ahii.  "OubAij\c 
•oume  Acob  ^ujiAb  í  cjiÁm  Ati  yij\  re  A111U15 
a  bí  béicmt).  'T)ubAij\c  peAjt  eit'  Acob  50 
n^obAic  (n^eóbAt)  .1.  j\AÓAt>)  pé  liém  ahiac, 
50  bveic'ic  (breicpeAt))  ré  liém  ceuj\t>  t>o  bí 

A1111.        CUA-0AJ1    A111AC    AJUf    C01l1lA1CeAt)AJ\    é 

t>Á  10111JDÓ-Ó  héin'  mj'  ah  AoiteAÓ.  X)ubj\At>A]\ 
gujt  pcAj\  é  bi  ai)\  nnj^e,  a^uj-  50  jiai'  yé 
ceAj\c  é  cAbAijic  ij'ceAC. 

Úu5At)Ajt  ij'ceAÓ  é.  Cuij\eAt)Ajt  A15  v\' 
cm'  é  (A5  aii  cemit)  é).  puAj\At>Ajt  buvoeut 
mójt  puirge  'n-A  j'dóca,  a^uj"  bi  'y  Acob  (t>o 
bí  a  poy  aca)  ah  uaiji  rm  511  jt  reAjt  é  bí 
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ai]\  mirge.  t)<Mn  reA]i  Acob  aii  buToeut  <\y 
a'  pócA,  Agur  o'ót  ré  -oeoc  aj*.  Úu^  ré  é 
•ó'i-'eAji  eite,  Agur  t/ót  ré  -oeoc  Ar.  Úu^  pe  "oo 
'n  C]\ú]\  é  bí  A1]\  iiia]\cui  jeAcc  A1]\  iia  CApAitt, 
A^ur  cpíocnui^  pAt>  a'  buvoeut  ai]\  ]-at). 

bí     p.At)     J'ÚJAC.        bí     VAICCIO]'    0]\]\Ab    50 

]\ai'  vuacc  Ai]\-fe  (po)  cu^aoa^  irceAc. 
T)'ioinpui-Í5  ]'iAt)  ai]\  a'  CAoib  eit'  é  50 
t)céipc  (•océigveA'ó)  pAt>  é  50  ceA]\c,  50 
bpj<M]\   pAt)    buvoeut   eite  'n-A  pócA,  A^ur 

£U]\  Ót  piAt)  é  A1]\  VAt). 

bí  ^AipgeAt)  móji  A15  a  gcúigeA,]^  yeA]\, 

£U]\  CU1C  11A  111A]\CACAÍt)e  (l1lA]\CA1j)  AUUAr 
t)0    11 A    CA]DAltt.       '11UA1]\     A    piA1]\    J  ack    A1]\ 

nnpge  iao,  pgAoit  ]*é  iia  cApAitt  Agur  cu^ 
ré  teir  a  bAit'  1AO. 

7.  ^\i]\  niAioin  nuAi]\  a  o'éipj  '11  "011111' 
uApxt,  CL1A1-Ó  ré  A15  a'  pcÁbtA,  50  breicic 
(bveicreAt))  ré  ']\Aib  ha  cApAitt  govocí 
(  =  ^oit)ce)  A15  Jack  Af.  "Puaij\  ré  ha  p]\  ai]\ 
mir^e  Agup  iia  cApAitt  ^ovoci. 

Cuavó  ré  Agu]*  t)'  p a]\]:ai 5  pé  -óo  Jack 
An  é  5010  iia  cApAitt.   "OubAi]\c  ré  gunAb  é. 

"  UAbA1]\  'aiII  11 A  CA]DAltt,"  At»ei]l  yÓ,  "  AJUf 

ní  cui]\ye  nié  aoii  éeipc  o]\c  1110]"  1110." 

"  11í  ciub]\At),"  At»ei]\  ye.     " 'Sé  mo  céi]\t) 

é,  Agup  111  ciub]\At>." 

"  111a]\a  (mutiA)  ociub]\Ai]\,  cui]\'e  nnpe  cú 

't)1AnAt)  ]\Ut)  bup  T)eAC]\A  a'"0  (a^AO)  At)1A11At). 

111a]\a  n^oio'e  cú  '11  b]\Áictín  biAp  púni 
Anocc,  béit>  '11  ceAim  té  bAinc  oíoc  p\oi 
uai]\  a  "oó  "Ceug  1  mbÁ]iAÓ. 

bí  AniAoÁn  A15  a'  "ouin'  uApAt,  a  bpxJAic 
(brA^bAt))  ré  ptéipiú]\  mó]\  aihi.  5^euT 
Jack  cutAvó  ai]\  hém  Ai]i  nór  ah  AinA-oÁm, 
Agur  cuAit>  pé  50  t)ci  'n  ceAÓ.     Tlí  jiAbAr  (ní 

]1Alb  A  pop)  Alg  A    t)U11l'  UApit    cé  Acob  (cia 

aca)  a  AniAOÁn  liém.  Ú115  ré  biAt>  t>ób 
(t)óib)  té  n-ice,  A^up  cuaió  Jack  A15  ice  ai]\ 

ptÁCA  'n   A111At)Ám,  Agur  CUAVÓ  'n    C-A1llAt)Án 

A15  ice  aij\  ptÁCA  'n  •oum'  uApAit.  Caic  ré 
u]\co]\  té  n'  AinAoÁn  hém,  mA]i  pt  ré  5ti]\b 
é  Jack  a  bí  Ann  ;  ac'  b'  é  'AiiiAOÁn  hém  a  bí 
Aiin  1  teAbAit)  Jack. 

Cuavó  ré  A15  cu]i  a'  cojipÁm.  Cuai-ó 
Jack  A5  5010  a'  bnÁictín  bí  rAoi  n-A  beAn, 


Agur  cug  pé  teir  a'  b]\AÍctín.  11í  ]iAib  pé 
ac'  nncijce,  iiuai]\  a  cÁmig  a'  reA]\  hém 
i]xeAc. 

Cua]\cui5  ]*é  at^uv  ní  bvuAi]\  pé  a'  b]\Aic- 
tín  Ann.      bí  rí  uncigce. 

<\1]\    IHAITim,    tÁ    A1]\    11-A    bÁ]\AC,    CUA1t)    '11 

•oum'  uAp^t  50  t>cí  Jack,  Agur  0'  piA]\pAij 
pé  t>e  aii  é  5010  a'  b]\Áictín.  T)ubAi]\c  Jack 
5U]\Ab  é. 

"  11Á  c]\Ácc  50  oeóit)  A1]\,"  A]i  pé,  "  Agup 
cmb]\A  mé  m'  m^eAn  té  pópAt)  t)uic." 

C]\íoc. 

Notics. — Viém  (for  péin)  may  represent  the  oM  form  cém. 

AunnAije,  co.uinneul,  :  on,  oL,  un,  uL,  are  often 
pronounced  hefore  another  consonant,  owr, 
owl,  but  with  a  rather  short  sound.  So  in 
on'ou^A'ó,  poli,  U]\L<ic,  uLcac,  &c. 

501T)  a  cuit>,  •oeun.iiti  nux>,  joit)  An  bnÁicLin  ; 
the  genitive  should  follow  the  verbal  noun  in 
each  instancc. 

In  the  process  of  dictation,  this  tale  has  lost  the  entire 
rhythm  arid  swing  and  flow  of  diction  with  which  I  had 
previously  heard  ú  told  Even  tlie  stereotyped  style  of 
narration  is  laid  aside  for  a  more  conversational  and 
simple  mode.  This,  if  a  loss  in  an  esthetic  sense,  is  a 
gain  for  the  student  of  colloquial  Gaelic.  From  thename 
of  the  hero  and  from  at  least  one  of  the  episodes,  the  Irish 
folldorist  will  gather  that  the  story  comes  from  a  foreign 
source. 

HlAc-t/éi^mn. 

[Note.—  §  1,  lint  23,  beunfAf  ;  line  24,  nio]\  riiAic. 
§  2,  24,  Lijmc  cAnnumjc.  §  3,  3,  annr  'c  uiLe.  §  4, 
24,  L15111C.  §  5,  27  ;  something  appears  to  be  omitted, 
perhaps  the  usual  Acc  fgeuL  gun  .  .  .  (  =  to  make  a 
long  story  short,  in  short).  §  7,  14,  bnAiLLm  from 
bpAicLin,  bnáiT>Lin.  Read  ceint>  passim.  'l'his  is  the 
best  transcript  yet  printed  of  the  Gaelic  of  the  Western 
Islands,  and  in  next  issue  we  will  give  a  translation  and 
notes  on  any  difnculties  which  readers  of  the  Journal  may 
point  out,  as  they  are  invited  to  do. — O.  C5.] 


VOYAGE  OF  MAELDUIN. 

(Continued.') 

§  68.  1lio]\  cK\n  1A]\  -oceAcc  t)óib  ó'n  mir 
pm,  -oo  ci-óit)  vaca  uaca  voi]i  n<\  connAib 
curriA  niA]\  eun  ^eAt.  T)o  iompuijeAt)A]\ 
copAÓ  An  cu]iAi5  ó  t)eAr  cuige  50  bveicioí]' 

C1A  A11  11VÓ  t)0  C01inACAt)A]\.     111  A]\  t>0  CUAt)A]\, 

A5  ioni]\At),  1  bvogur  t)ó,  00  connACAt)A]\ 
5U]\  bA  -oume  -oo  bí  Aiin,  7  é  rotmjce  té 
ponnvAtb  $eAt  a  cuipp.  T)o  cui]\  fé  é 
rém  A5  sleachtánaibh   a]\  ca]\]iai5  teACAin 
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iA]\]\Ait>    beAtiiiAcc    A1]\,     7    yiA]\yuií;it)    -oe, 

CAt)    A]'  A  1lt)eACA1t>    yé    A]\  A11    gCAJIJIAI^  yitl. 

"  Ay  Uo]\<\i5,  50  -oeiriim,"  a]\  yé  " cÁngAy 
ronn  7  ir  1  t)Uo]\Aij  00  h-oiteAt)  mé.  T)o 
bróeAy  Annpn  Am'  cócAine  innce,  7  bA 
■o]\oc-cócAi]\e  mé,  ói]\  "oo  "óiotAinn  biAt)  ha 
h-eA^laire  m  a  mbróinn  a]\  yeot>Aib  7  aj\ 
liiAom  t>om  réin,  nó  50  ]\Aib  mo  ceAÓ  LÁn 
■oo  cuitccib  7  t)o  ceA]\cAiltib  7  o'euoAC  jjac 
oaca,  it)i]\  tion  Aguy  oÍAinn,  7  t)o  chiolar- 
naibli  uriiAróe,  7  *oo  íhelleanaibh  beA^A  urii- 
Aibe,  7  t)o  b]\eAcnA]'Aib  Aiji^it)  té  bto]\ÁiiAib 
ói]\,  lonnur  hac  ]\Aib  tn-ó,  "  b.vó  lAfÁcc  <\y  mo 
cij"  t)o  5AC  ]\ut)  t)'A  -ocAir^igeAnn  t)ume,it)i]\ 

leAb]\Alb     Ó]lt)A,    7    C1A^A     LeAbA]1   CUtl'rOACCA 

uriiAróe  7  ói]\.  ^5"]*  "oo  ]ióiiu\]\Ainn  yÁ 
citcib  ha  citte  jombeijunn  lotriiAOine  a]xa. 
b^  iiió]\  m'  UAbA]\  A^uy  mo  t>íoniuy  Aimym. 
1á  AiiiÁm,  At)ub]\At)  tioni  uaij  t>o  "óéAnArh 
■oo  cotAmn  aici^  cuAice  cuj;a*ó  iyceAÓ  mr 
au  miy.  •ún  uai]\  t)0  bróeAy  aj;  ah  uAijrm 
t)o  cuaIa]"  ah  ^uc  Aiiíoytiom  Ar  au  CAÍiiiAin 
yÁ  mo  coyAib  : — "  11 Á  coÓAit  ah  áic  ym,"  A]\ 
au  t^uc,  "  11Á  cui]\  coÍAiin  aii  peAccAi^  o]\m, 
ó  'r  oume  nAOiii  q\ÁibceAC  111  é."  "  CAt)]\om 
7  *Oia,  cui]\yeAt>,"  a]\  me,  té  meut)  mo 
•óiomurA.  "biAtj  ha]\  fin,"  a]\  yé,  "mÁ 
cui]\i]\  o]\m  é,"  A]\  au  t)ume  nAoiii,  "  cAitt- 
yeA]\  cú  1  ^ceann  c]\í  tÁ7  béit>iy  m  iy|\ionn  ; 
7  ní  yAnrAit>  ah  cotAnn  Aiin." 

§69.  <<Voub]\Ay  teiy  aii  SeAnói]\ : — "Cia 
aii  liiAic  t)o  i;nróyi]\  "oom  muiiA  gcuijnm  aii 
yeA]\  o]\c  ?"  "  DeACA  yucAin  hia]\  Áir]\eAb 
lé  "Oia,"  a]\  ré.  "  CiAnnor  bróeAy  a  yioy 
yin  A^Am  ?"  A]\  nié.  "  1lí  t>eACAi]\  t>uic  yin," 
a]\  ]-é  ;  "  aii  UA15  acái|\  a$  t)éuiiAiii,  béib  ri 
Iaii  A1101]'  00  ^Ainnii.  b^  rottur  t>uic  Ar 
yin  11  ac  yéit)i]\  teAC  aii  yeA]\  -o'AbtACAt) 
o]\m-]'A  t)Á  byeuccÁ  teiy."  Tlíon  bA  T>ei]\eAT> 
•oo'n  b]\éici]\  pn  aii  CAn  bA  tÁn  aii  uai£  t>o 
5A11111Í1.  *Oo  cui]\eAt>  An  cotAim  in  Áic  eite 
Aiinym. 

§  70.  -Aini]'i]\  eite,  tao  cui]\eAy  cu]\AcnuAt) 
t>eA]\£;-C]\oicneAC  A]\  mui]\.  "Oo  cuaóa]'  aih' 
cu]\ac,  7  bA  iíiaic  tiom  bjieAcnuJAtj  aih' 
cnnceAtt,  7  nio]i  i'ÁgbA]'  aiii'  cij,  ó  be^5  50 


111  ó]\,  iut>  iiac  yu^Ay  tiom — té  mo  "ÓAbACAib 
7  mó  co]\iiAib  7  1110  iiiK\]"Aib.  111a]\  t>o 
bibeA]'  a^  yeucAin  iia  hiajia,  ah  caoi  i^in,  7 
aii  iiuii]\  50  cmin  "oom,  cáh^a-oa]!  jaoca 
mó]\A  o]\m  7  t>o  CA]\]\uin5eAt)A]\  iny  aii  mui]\ 
111  é,  ioiinu]'  iiac  V)yACA]'  ci]i  lonÁCAtAm.  *Oo 
]ujne  1110  cu]\ac  coiimuibe  yúm  Annyo,  a^u]" 
t>'yAii  yé  gAii  cu]\  t)o  cuy  Ay  aii  áic 'nAt)iAit> 
ym.  111  A]\  tjo  yeucA]'  aiii'  cnnceAtt  A]\  ^ac 
CAoib,  00  coniiACAy  a]\  mó  tÁnii  tbei]'  aii 
yeA]\  'ha  yuit>e  a]\  ah  cumn.  "Ck\  aii 
CAob  a  bymti]\  a^  t)ut  ?"  A]\  yé.  "  -Aoibmn 
tiom  aii  CAob  a  océit)  mo  ]\At>A]\c  a]\  ah 
mui]\,"  A]\  mé  "Híojib  Aoibmn  teAc  50 
■oeniim,  t)Á  mbA  yioy  t)inc  au  t)]\eAm  acá  '00 
cnnceoitt."  "Cu\  h-iAt)  rin  ? '  a]\  mé  teiy. 
"  Oi]\eAt>  céio  tio  ]\At>A]\c  uaic  A]\  muiy, 
A^uy  yuAy  50  neutAib  nuiie,  'y  aoii  cu]\  00 
■óeAiiiiiAib  é  'tio  cmiceAtt  a]\  yAt),"  A]\  yé, 
"  A]\  t)0  j'Ainnc,  7  t)'uAbA]\,  7  00  t>íomu]'  ;  A]\ 
•00  5010,  7  aj'.  00  t)]\oiC5iiiomAib  eite.  ^\n 
yioy  t)uic,"  A]\  yé,  "  CAt)  yÁ  a  ycAt)Ann  t)o 
cu]\ac?"  "  llí  yioy  ■oom,"  a]\  mé.  "1lí 
]\AJAit)  t)o  cu]\ac  ^y  aii  Áic  7  bytnt  yé  ]-onn, 
50  iroeunAi]\  1110  coit-ye."  "  *Oo  b'éroi]\  iiac 
b^uiteóngAt)  i,"  A]\  mé.  "  "PuiteóngAiji  aiui- 
ym  piAiiA  iy]\nm  hiuiia  byuiteón^Ai]i  mo 
coit-]-e. 

§  71.  *Oo  cjiiAtt  yé  cugAm  Annpn,  7  t)o 
cui]\  a  tÁiii  o]\m,  7  00  ^eAttAy  a  coit  oó. 
"•A1101]',"  aj\  yé,  "  cui]\  iny  aii  mui]\  ah  inte 
miiie  (liiAom)  acá  a$ac  my  ah  ^cu^iac.  "  1]* 
C]\uaj,  50  t)eniiin,"  A]\  m é,  '  a  -out  1  mut>A." 
:'1lí  |\ArAit>  yí  1  mut)A  aji  aou  co]\,"  A]\  ye, 
"  béit')  ne.\c  "o'a  ]\acai"ó  1  t>CAi]\be."  "Oo 
cui]ieA]-  aii  c-iomtAii  my  aii  mui]\  acc  cuac 
beA^  riiAioe."  "  Ci]\ij  Ay  yo  yeaycA  (Anoi]')," 
A]\  ré  tiom,  "  7  ioiiAt)  1  ]'CAt)yAit)  00  cujiac, 
yAn  Aim,"  Agu]-  cu^  |-é  t)om  Annym  cuac 
meAT)c-uiy5e  7  ]"eAcc  mbAijigeAtiA  t)o  tón. 

§  72.  "  X)c  cuAt>Ay  Anii]'in,"  a]\  ah 
SeAiiói]\,  "  aii  CAob  cu^  mo  cuj\ac  7  aii  ^aoc 
mé,  ói]\  "oo  téi^eAy  uauii  mo  ]\áiíia  7  mo 
ycui]\.  111  A]\  t)o  bit>eAy-yA  niA]\  pn  a]\  tuAy- 
^At>  ioi]\  iia  comiAib,  t)o  cui]\eAt>  A]\  <vti 
5ca]\]\ai5  yo  111  é  ;  7  00  bi  Aiii]\uy  o]\m   AfJ 
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]iAib  An  cu]\ac  'iu  commnt>e,  ói|\  ní  ^ACAr 
cí]\  1011Á  caIaiíi  ronn,  7  bA  cuniim  tiom  Atm- 
pn  a  moiib]\At>  tiom,  10114-0  1  gcomnócA'ó 
nio  cu]\ac  pmAiiiAm  A1111." 

§  73.  "O'eipjeAr  Atn'  feArAtri  Annpn,  50 
bj.'ACA]'  ca]\]\ai$  beAg  té  a  mbpreAt)  ah 
^Ainjige.  *Oo  cui]\eAr  mo  cor  A]i  ah  ^caji- 
]'.Aig  big  pn,  7  t)o  eutuij  1110  cu]\<\c  uAim, 
511  ]i  có^  A11  ÓA]i]\Ai5  yú<\y  mé  ;  7  "oo  rjjio- 
b.V0A]\  11  a  contiA  A]\  ^cút.  SeAÓcmbUA-ónA 
•óom  ronn,"  A]\  yé,  "  A]\  ha  reAÓc  mbAi]\- 
jeAnAib  7  A]\  aii  jcuaic  meAtíg-uirsecugAr 
Uom  ó'n  byeA]\  -oo  téig  uató  mé.  ^gur  ni 
]\Aib  a^ahi  acc  mo  cuac  meA'ó^-uirge 
AiiiÁin  :  "oo  bi  rm  Ann  rór.  X)o  bróeAr  té  c]\i 
tÁ  Annrin.  Ua]\  éir  ua  t>c]\i  tÁ,  um  cj\Ác- 
nóiiA,  x>o  cui]\  "oobA]\-cú  (niA'OA'ó-uirge) 
bj\At)Án  *oom  A]'  ah  mui]\.  T)o  meArAr  a^ahi 
rém  Am'  incmn,  nÁ]\b  pi]\ur  t>om  aii  b]\At)Án 
A1Í1  X)'  ice,  7  "oo  cui]\eAr  A]\ír  mr  An  mui]\  é. 
T)o  bit>eAr  té  c]\í  tÁ  eite  Atn'  c^ofgAt).  11  m 
An  cneAr  nóm,  Annpn,  t>o  connACAr  t)obA]\- 
cú  7  b]\A-oÁn  Aige  "00111  Ar  ah  mui]\,  7  vo 
cui]\  *oobA]\-cú  eite  connAtj  (b]\opn\)  a]\ 
ÍArAt),  7  t>o  cói]\i  j  é,  7  "oo  féro  té  n-A  AiiÁit, 
nó  511  y  tÁr  ceme  a]\  *Oo  pimeAr  aii 
b]\A,oÁn  Annpn,  7  reAÓc  mbtiA'ónA  eitcóom 
niA]\  rm,  A^ur  ci^eAt)  b]\At>Án  cugAtn  jac 
tÁ,  té  11-A  cemró,  7  t>o  pvr  ah  cA]\]\Aig 
ionnur  gu]\  Ab  móp  í.  -Agur  ni  cu^ca]\  mo 
b]\A-oÁn  -oom  1  ^ceAnn  ha  ^eAcc  mbtiA'ÓAn. 

§  74.  "Oo  bróeAr  té  c]\í  tÁ  eite  Annpn. 
I1m  aii  c]\eA]^  nóm  "oo  cui]\  ah  y*Ai]\]\^e  ruAr 
•oom  teAC-bAi]\£eAn  cpuicneAccA  7  5]\enn 
éirg.  'Oo  eutinj;  1110  cuac  meA-óg-ui^e 
UA1111  Aimpn,  7  CÁ1111C  cu^ahi  cuac,  cóiii  móp 
téi,  t>o  •óeig-teAiin,  acá  a]\  aii  jca]\]\ai5  ro, 
7  bi  ]i  tÁn  ^ac  tÁ.  -^gur  11  i  UnjeAnn 
gAoc  11  ó  rtmcA'ó,  nó  ceAp  nó  ruAÓc  o]\m  mr- 
aii  Áic  ro.  1r  iax)  ]'o  m'eAÓc]\A,"  a]\  ah 
SeAnóip 

§  75.  -<\n  caii  CÁ11HC  cpÁcnóiiA,  annpn, 
C15  t)óib  teAC-bAi]\^eAn  ^ac  pj\  t)íob  mte, 
7  t)o  pvtc,  mr  ah  ^cuaic  x>o  bí  ór  córiu\i]\ 
aii  ctéip^,  a  iroócAui  uite  t»o  •óeig-teAim. 
-At)ubAi]\c  aii  SeAnóiji  teo  Annpn  :  ?  Iloicpit) 


tnte  *oo  bu]\  t)ú]i,  7  aii  reA]\  *oo  niA]\b 
c'acaiji,  a  tílAeit  *Oúm,  t»o  ^eobAiji  1  nt>ún 
A]\  buji  gcionn  é  ;  7  nÁ  niA]\b  é  acc  CAbAi]\ 
mAiceArimur  vó,  ói]\  t>o  y<\o\\  *Oia  ó  juArAÓ- 
CAib  lonrÓA  ib,  7  bA  p]i  *oo  ctntt  bÁr  ib 
céAiiA.  *Oo  'pÁgA'OA]^  rtÁn  Annpn  a^  An 
SeAnói]\,  7  t)o  cuAt>A]i  A]1  a  n-AipoeA]\ 
511ÁCAC. 


NOTES. 

Two  other  numbers  of  the  Celtic  Monthly  have 
duly  appeared,  and  are  quite  up  to  the  high  levelof  the 
first  issue.  Tliey  contain  articles  of  interest  to  students 
of  Gaelic,  and  papers  on  Celtic  history  and  archseology. 
An  article  on  the  "Awaheniug  of  the  Gael,"  is  of  excep- 
tional  interest: — 

TIOBRAID-ARANN. 


Tá  meas  aig  Breatain  faoi  n-a  réim — 
Is  beag  ár  m-beann  air  a  gárthaibh 

Fad  a  bheidheas  in  aon  áit  faoi'n  ngréin 
Aon  fhear  d'fhuil  Thiobraid-Arann, 

Is  cartbanach  seasmhach  a  chroidhe, 

"Sis  teann  a  chruth  'sis  Iáidir, 
A  -eud  tá  chomhdian  leis  an  ngaoith 

A  scuabas  cnuic  Thiobraid-Arann. 

Seól  é  chum  aon  cath  atá  cóir 
Is  cuma  leis  beatha  no  bas  ann; 

Oir  sluagh  nior  chuir  Dia  riamh  i  g-clodh 
Bheurfadh  bárr  air  fhir  Tiobraid-Arann. 

Acht  buail  leis  'nna  bhóithin  deas  tuighe, 
No  aig  rinceadh  fós  le  n-a  Mháire, 

Ba  dhóigh  leat  ná'r  bh'eól  dóibh  aon  chaoi 
Acht  aiteas  i  d-Tiobrait-Arann. 

Cuirfeadh  sé  rómhat  fior-fháilte  caoin, 
'S  ni  mheallfaidh  a  fhocal  go  bráth  tliú  ; 

'S  ni  chlaonfadh  air  bliaireud  d'ór-bhuidhe 
Croidhthe  daingne  Thiobraid-Arann. 

Is  gléineach  súil  a  chailin  féin — 
A  meón  atá  go  séimh  a's  mánla, 

'Sa  croidhe  chomh  dil  le  gath  de'n  ngréin  — 
O  !  is  clú  i  do  Thiobiaid-Arann. 

Arduigheadh  Breatain  a  h-ortha  bróid' ; — 
Suas  go  deo  leis  an  brat  gan  cháidhe  ann  ! 

Taisbéan  an  sámhthach  soin  am'  dhóid, 
Aig  treórughadh  fear  Tiobraid-Arann. 
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Biodh  bladhm  go  brath  aig  Breatain  breun, 
Is  beag  ár  m-beann  air  a  ngárthaibh 

Fad  a  bheidheas  in  aon  áit  faoi'n  ngréin 
Fir  íhuadarach'  Thiobrait-Arann  ! 

[The  above  translation  of  Thomas  Davis's  poem,  "The 
Men  of  Tipperarv,"  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Patrick 
0'Leary,  Inches,  Eyries,  Castletown-Bere,  Co.  Cork.] 
— From  the  Clonmel  Nationalist. 


1892. 
Nov.  25th. 

Dec.  i6th. 

1S93. 
Jan.  2oth. 

Feb.  I7th. 


"  TheNecessitv  ofDe-Anglicizing 
the  Irish  Nation,"  DOUGLAS  Hyde,  LL.D. 

"  The  Antiquities  of  Tara," 

(Hlustraied),        Geo.  Coffev,  B.L. 

"  Owen  Roe  O'Neill,"  Rev.  T.  FiNLAV,  S.I. 
"  Battle  of  the  Curlew  Moun- 


tains, 


Standish  0'Grady. 


March  24th. 


"  Nationalitv  and  Litera- 
ture," 


W.  B.  Yeats. 


Mr.  E.  T.  Scanlon  delivered  an  interesting  lecture  on 
Irish  literature  at  the  opening  session  of  the  Catholic 
Commercial  Club  Literary  Society,  Dublin.  He  said  that 
the  foundations  of  our  literature  were  laid  by  the  pagan 
Files,  and  that  on  this  foundation  our  Christian  ancestors 
had  built  up  a  literature  which  stood  unrivalled  in  its  own 
time,  and  which  was  a  model  for  the  literary  architects  of 
this  and  other  countries. 

The  Rev.  Father  Ryan,  P.P.,  proposed  a  voteof  thanhs 
to  the  lecturer.     He  said  they  owed  him  thanks  first  of 
all  for  his  selection  of  the  subject  which  he  had  cliosen, 
and,  secondly,  for  the  way  he  treated  it.  They  owed  him 
thanks  for  selecting  the  subject  he  did,    because  it  re- 
minded  them  of  the  greatness  of  their  land.     The  author 
no  doubt  hit  them  all  very  hard  011  account  of  their  apathy 
to  the  Irish  language,  but  a  better  time  was  coming.      In 
days  gone  by  for  many  reasons  the  study  of  the  Irish  lan- 
guage  was  not  fashionable,  and  the  schools  of  the  Con- 
tinent  had    almost   been  the  first  to    awaken  the    Irish 
people  to  the  sense  of  the  value  of  their  own  language. 
From  various  causes  the  manuscripts  of  Ireland  had  been 
scattered,  and  were  to  be  found  in  distant  countries,  but 
especially  the  Germans  had  turned  the  attention  of  the 
Irish  people  to  what  they  did  not  know  they  possessed. 
He  thought  it  was  a  patriotic  duty  for  all  to  respond  to 
the  call  to  spread  Irish  literature,  to  which  their  auditor 
had  so  ably  drawn  attention.     He  had  treated  his  subject 
exhaustively  and  gracefully,  and  he  (Father  Ryan)  would 
venture  to  express  the  hope  to  the   committee  that  his 
valuable  address  would  be  circulated  amongst  the  mem- 
bers  to  remain  as  a  lesson  to  all,  and  to  remind  Irishnien 
how  necessary  it  was  to  propagate  Ireland's  literature. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  motion,  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  company  which  Sir  Charles  Gavan  DufTy 
was  promoting  would  produce  some  of  those  gems  of  Irish 
literature  in  a  way  in  which  they  might  be  able  to  reach 
the  hands  ofthe  masses  of  the  Irish  people. 

This  isone  of  the  objects  for  which  the  Gaclic  Joumal 
also  is  published.  Loohing  over  the  volumes  that  have 
appeared,  we  find  the  full  text,  and  generally  translations, 
of  many  of  the  gems  of  the  old  and  middle  literature. 

The  new  Literary  Society  has  a  very  attractive  pro- 
gramme  : — 


April  2ist. 


May  19U1. 


"  James  Barry,  R.A.," 

Count  Plunkett,  B.L. 

;  The  Irish  Leaven  in  English 

Literature,"     Richard  Ashe  King. 


JUNE  23rd.   "  Irish  Music,"  (Ztlustratea7,") 

Professor  Goodman,  T.C.D. 


ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY. 

On    November    30th    the    President,    Dr.    Ingram, 
S.F.T.C,  delivered  an  address  ón  "  The  Ilistory  of  the 
Academy  and  the  Work  it  has  done."     As  early  as  1683, 
by  the  exertions  of  the  celebrated  William  Molyneux, 
author  of   "  The   Case  of  Ireland    Stated,"  the  Dublin 
Philosophical  Association  was  founded.     The  date  will 
suggest  the  difficulties  which  the  maititenance  of  such  an 
association  must  have  encountered  ;    and,  in  fact,  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  distracted  state  of  the  Uingdom,  we  are 
told,  it  was  dispersed  in  1688.     About  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  Earl  of  Pembrohe,  then  Lord 
Lieutenant,  presided  over  a  Philosophical  Society  estab- 
lished  in  Trinity  College.     In  1740  the  Physico-Chemical 
Society  was  instituted,  and  lasted  long  enough  to  publish 
two  volumes  of  minutes.     In  the  otherwise  memorable 
year,   17S2,   was  íounded  the  Society  out  of  which  our 
Academy  arose  ;    the  members  of  this  Society  belonged, 
for   the   most  part,   to  the  University,  and  read  essavs  in 
turn    at    weekly    meetings.       In    17S6    the    Royal    Irish 
Academy   was    incorporated,  and   the  first  volume  of  its 
"  Transactions  "  appeared   in    17S8.     The  history  of  the 
Academv,  as  I  observed  in  my  Centenary  Address,  falls 
naturally  into  three  periods.     The  first  of  these  extends  to 
the  cloae  of  the  first   quarter   of   the    present    century. 
During  this  period  many  remarhable  men   took  part  in 
the  labours  of  our  body.     Besides  the  names  of  tliose  who 
wrote  in   the  "  Transactions,"    there  occur  in  the  early 
lists  ot   members  those  of  many  persons  prominent  at  the 
time   in   political   life,  such  as  Grattan,   Flood,  Foster, 
Barry    Velverton      (afterwards    Lord    Avonmore),     and 
Robert    Stewart    (afterwards    Lord    Castlereagh).     Irish 
Archíeology  had  long  been   in   what  might  be  called  the 
pre-scientitic  stage.      Arbitrary  hypothesis,  fanciful  specu- 
lation,  possessed  the  íield,  and  the  tendency  was  to  exag- 
gerate    the   antiquitv   and   the   spleiulour   of   our    early 
civilization.      And    the    leader    of    reforin    was    George 
Petrie.     For  the  old  random  guesses,  the  wild  theories, 
the   misapplied   learning  which   had   prevailed    in    this 
domain,  he  introduced  the  sober  and  sceptical  spirit  of 
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science,   accurate  obsetvation,  aud  patient  study  of  fact. 
Wiien  the  relationsof  the  other  Indo-Furopean  bmguages 
had  been  sumciently  studied  by  the  new  school  of  philo- 
logists,  atteniion  was  turned    to   a    closer  exammation  of 
the  Celtic  ;  and  Zeuss  ascertained   iís  ancient  forms,  and 
the  several  dialects  of  its  Gaelic  and   Kymric  varieiies. 
Irish  scholars  were  not  yet  ripe  to  take  part  in    the  re- 
searches  of  the   higher  philology  ;  indeed  the  Insh  lan- 
gua^e  had  long  been  neglected    ín   its   own   home.     The 
first  really  effective  movement  in  this  study  must  always 
be  connected  with  the  names  of  O'Donovan  and  0'Curry. 
Neither  of  these  scholars  was  trained  in  tlie  new  philo- 
lot;y,  though  O'Donovan  in  his  later  life  saw  the  impor- 
tance  of  its  principles,  and  endeavoured  to  .icquire  some 
knowledge    of    them.      But    both    were    masters   of  the 
niodern    language.    and    had    a    vvonderfullv    extensive 
acquaintance  with   all   the  extant   manuscript   materials. 
The  Irish  Archseological  Society,  which   vvas  an  offsnoot 
of  our    Academy,   and    the    Celtic    Society,    gave    these 
scholars  the  opportunity  of  editing  and  illiistrating  un- 
pubiished    Gaelic    texts,    and    a    Professorship    in    the 
Catholic   University    supplied   a   fitting   spheie   for   the 
labours  of  0'Curry.      It   may  be  truly  said  that  scarcely 
any  book    was    published   or    memoir  vvritten  in  Ireland 
requiring  the  use  of  Celtic   learning,    to   wliich   one   or 
other   of  these  two  men  was  not  invited  to  lend  assist- 
ance.     Meanwhile,  Todd  and  others  went  011  examining 
and  describing  Irish  MSS.  in  home  and  foreign  libraries, 
or   publishing   and    elucidating   ancient  texts.     I  cannot 
retrace    the    brilliant    period   of  our  Academy's  histoiy, 
which  has  hitherto  engaged  us,  wiihout  a  shade  of  melan- 
choly    feeling    clouding    the    retrospect.       MacCuflagh, 
Haniilton,   Lloyd,    Todd,    Petrie,    Wilde,  Stokes,  Kane, 
Jellett,  Ferguson,  and  Reeves — all  were  known  to  me, 
and   some  of  them    were   my   beloved   fiiends — I  have 
seen  them  one  by  one  pass  away.     Of  our    habitual  con- 
tributors    there    now    remain     but    tvvo,    who    continue 
amongst  us  the  traditions  of  the  great  period — Graves, 
who    was    a    v\orthy    fellow-worker    with    the    foremost 
amongst  those  whom   I   have  named,  and  who  in  both 
sidcs  of  the  Aeademy's  labours  exhibited  a  povver  and  a 
fertility  which  aie  yet  unexhausted — and  my  contempo- 
rary,  Haughton,  vvho,  having  won  disiinction   at  an  un- 
usually  earlv  age  in  this  body  and  elsewhere,  and  havinrr 
afterwards   done  some    of    the    best    and    most    original 
work  which    appears    in    our    "  Transactions,"    retains 
all     the    versatility     and     lceenness    of    research     that 
marked     him     from    the     first.       Whilst    I    claim     for 
the     Academy      the      widest     possible     range     in     the 
study    of    Philology    and    Archaíology,    I   would    insist 
on  the  fact  that,  as  the  principal   society  in  this  country 
occupied   with   the   higher  leatning,  we  must  act  in  the 
spirit  of  the  precept,  "  Spartam  nactus  es:  hanc  exorna" 
— vve   must  be,  in   the   best  sense  of  the  word,  National. 
The  duty  lies  upon  us  of  continuing  in  the  future  the  in- 
vestigation  of  ihe  ancient  monuments  and  the  Celtic  lan- 
guage   and    literature    of    our    own  country,    vvhich    has 
reflectel  so  much  honour  011  us  in  the  past.  With  respeci 
to  the  study  of  our  early    history,   as  extracted    from  the 
annalist^  and   hagiographers,   I    will  only  say   that   vvhat 
vve  most  require  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  increased  applica- 
tion  of  the  critical  spirit.     We  have  often  in  the  past  too 
readily  assumed  the  truth  of  any  statement  found,   as  the 
phrase  is,  "  in  one  of  ourold  books,"  without  examining 
the  tru  tworthiness  and  the  sources  of  knowledge  of  eacli 
authoiity.      But  in  my  opinion,  by  lar  themost  important 
vvork  which  lies  before  us  is  the  proJuction  and  publica- 
tionofareally  sati-,factoiy  dictionary  of  the  Irish  language. 
Further  hints  míght  be  thrown  out  as  to  lines  of  action 


which  are  open  to  us.  I  think  I  have  shown  that  our 
bocly  has  done  a  good  work  for  Ireland,  and  that  much 
remains  to  engage  the  energ  es  of  its  members  in  the 
future.  I  will  conclude  by  expressing  vvhat  is  my  con- 
lident  expecation,  that  the  Academy  will  long  continue 
to  be  vvhat  it  has  been  in  the  past — a  conimon  ground  011 
vvhich  lrishmen,  o  herwise  of  rliffering  views,  may  meet  as 
fiiends,  íor  mutual  as^istance  and  encouragement  ín  the 
pursuit  of  truth,  in  ihe  cultivation  of  letter.-,  and  in  the 
iliustration  of  our  national  memorials. 


IRISH  PRIZES. 

A  prize  of  ^i  is  offered  for  the  best 
prose  essay  or  story  in  rnodern  Irish, 
written  by  a  school-teacher  who  teaches 
Irish.  The  essay  to  fill  tvvo  pages  of  this 
journal,  large  type,  and  to  contain  no  word 
not  actually  in  use  in  the  writer's  district. 

Another  prize  of  £1  is  offered  to  pupils 
in  Irish  teaching  schools  for  the  best  prose 
essay  in  simple  Irish.  The  essay  to  be  the 
bona  fide  work  of  the  pupil,  and  to  occupy 
one  page  of  this  journal. 

The  subjects  of  the  essays  or  stories 
should  be  of  interest  to  Irish  readers{ 

The  essays  to  be  sent  in  before  i/th 
March,  1893. 

These  prizes,  with  others  which  will 
afterwards  be  announced, are  the  giftof  Mira 
Podhorsky  MacNeill,  Prague,  Bohemia,  an 
ardent  student  of  the  history,  literature  and 
ancient  language  of  Ireland. 
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U05<\1  nni 

4511]'    5^ei1T    Oib|\e    cum    gtuArAÓca     11A 

jgAexntge  "oo  cun  A]\  a^aix)  1  n6i]\mn. 


I.    -dcÁ  A11   5Ae"°eA^5    "Ó^    ÍAbA1]\C  A1101]' 

té  be<\£  iiac  ^eAcc  50011*0  tníle  X)o 
x>Aomib  1  nÓi]\mn. 
1lí     tuJA    ionÁ    c]\iaii     lomtÁn     ha 
1i6i]\eAnn  a  n'ieux)   cí]\e  yÁ'  bpnt 

A11    5Ae"Óe^b5  X)Á  ÍAbA1]1C. 

111a]\  pn,  5A11  Aiiii]\eA]",  1]'  •péit)i]\  aii 
5Aet)eAt5t)o  con^bAitbeó.  111 1111  a 
jjcom^eóbcA]!  beó  í,  i|*  pnne  faur 
C1011CAÓ  té  n-A  bÁ|\  Cui]\uiiír  ]\o- 
n'iAinn  |reArx)A  a  con^bÁit  beó. 

II.   LAj-oui^ceA]!  nuimnceA]\  11  a  ^A^it^e 

pce  1111'te  xmrne  'rAri  mbtiAxiAm. 
1f  rottur  Ar  pn  nÁ]i  éijuí;  50  -ocí  ro 

té  ^tuA^Acc  11  a  5Ae-óitj;e. 
111  a]\   pn    -oe  if  -oeAnbcA  x'nnim   50 

faput  eA^bAi-ó  bÁrniA]\  éigm  ']\\n 

ngtuAfAcc  ro. 
-dcÁ  |*é  X)'   pAÓAib   o]\Amne  ah  eAp 

bAiú  ro  t)o  tei^eA]\ 

III.    1lí     ^ÁbAX)     X)A111     A     ]\AX),     11Á|\     boAn 

gtuAfAÓc   11  a  S^^it^e  ]\ouiie  yo 
acc  té  múiiAX)  iia  ^^tge. 
11a  teAbAi]\   7  iia  niAi5irci]\ix)e,  nío]\ 
congOA'OAri-rAn  coaii^a  a]\  bic  beó 

]\1A1Í1. 


■AcÁix)  rÁCA  ]'onn]iAX)AÓA  xxs  coiji- 
meAfg  A]\  An  ngAexntj;  a  congbÁit 
beó  té  múnAX). 

CAicpnnx)  A]\  An  ÁóbA]\  pn  ^teur- 
eite  xdo  cu]i  1  breixnn. 

IV.  •ácÁ  ^eAn    rotm^ceAc   aj  ah  cuaic 

50     coicceAiin    A]\     ceAn^Aix)     ha 

^Aexbitje. 
-Acc  xdá  ]u']iib  ní  cugAiX)  ui]\]\i  óy  Á]\x> 

acc  neAiii-funn. 
1f  í  A11  neAih--puim  ro  au  háh'ia  ir  mó 

bAOJAt  xio  'n  5Ae"°1t5- 
-dn    neAiii-]'uiim    jníomAC,    acá    bun 

tniéi^e  rúici,  7  bun   p']\mneAC  yá 

'n  ngeAn  X)íoiiiAomeAC. 
CAicpnnx)    Ati     jeAn     yí]\mneAÓ    t)o 

CAbAipc  zmíotiiAc,  7  aii  neAn'i-]uiiin 

fajieu^Ac  X30  cauai]\c  xn'on'iAomeAc. 

V.  1lío]i  cojijuuj  ^ttiA^Acc  iia  5^eió'b5e 

ró]'  acc  tucc  téiginn  7  mumnreA]\ 

iia  mbAttceAX)  111  ó]\. 

-A^U]'     ACÁ     nieA]'    aca    yúv    A]\     A11 

n^ACÓltg    A1101]'  CA]\  111A]\  X)0  bi  té 

X)Á  ceut)  btiAX)Aii. 
11í   ruAjiAije  té  cuAic  iia  cí|\e  ionÁ 
teó   yúv    ^ac    a    bpnt    }'í]\mneAc 

^^IAIÍIAC  b]\10^n'lA]\. 
11  í  X>eA]\1lAX)   ]\1A1Í1    CUCA-^VMl     CÓJA1]\111 

x)í]\eAÓ  A]\  i'on  iia  ^^^'b^e. 
^\cÁ    aii    córAipm    |'m     té    x>euiiAih 
A^Amne  rcA]XA. 
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VI.   UeAn^A  A]\  bic  nio]i  riiAi]i  beó  jnArii, 

nÁp  iíiai]\  coir  ceAltAc  11  a  cuAice. 
5m  cÁ-óbAccAÓ  An  nfó  ah  5Ae"óeA^5 

•00   múiiAt»,   ní    hé  ah    nít>   ir   111  ó 

cÁóbAcc  é. 
1]'  í  ceut)-obAi]\  ir  nroeuncA  mínine, 

aii    5Ae"°eA^5   ^00    congbÁit    beó 

coir  nA  "oceAbtAc. 
-d]\   caoi  50  mbu'ó  AmÍAi-ó  éi]t  óÓAr 

tmn,  ir  éi^eAn  tn'nnn  ah  cójAi]im 

'óipeAc  *oo  •óeunAm  cum  iia  cuAice. 
VII.  ^cÁ     ceuo     mite    "oo    ceAltAi^ib 

néi]\mn  a  brmt  ah  5<^e'oeAt5  nroiu 

•óÁ  t<\bAi]ic  'n-A  -ocimciott 
Tlí    réit>i]i    A11    cóJAi]\m    "óijieAc    t>o 

•óeunAm    cum    ^ac    ceAltAií;   -óiob 

ro  rÁ  teic. 
'Ajur  ó  'cÁ  niA]\  acá,  ni  ciocrAró  aii 

cuac  1  brAt)  "oÁ]i  n-éi]xeAcc. 
*Oob'    éijeAti    mnnn   nu\]\    rw    com- 

]\Á-o    "oo    "óeunAiii      té    t)]\on^Aib 

beA^A,    7    AU     jtuA]'ACC    X)0     CU]1     1 

n^níom,  ■oob'  yéroi]i.  mr  ^ac  ]da- 
]\Áifoe  rÁ  teic,  a^  corugAb  mr  ha 
liÁicib  ir  tn ó  ^eAltAr  congnAm 
uaca  rém. 

VIII.  1r  coriiiAit  11AÓ  CAicneóÓAró  comjiÁ-ó 

'n-A  A011A]\. 

UeAroóÓATÓ,  iha]\  pn,  gteur  gneAnn- 
riiAn  eite. 
IX.  UeAroóóAro  pj\  oib]\e  ó  'n  rAtiiAitro 
00  íjtuArAcc. 
UeArt>ócAit>  mAom. 
UeApoóÓAró  mói]\-eA5A]i  nó  coniAnn 
com-oib]\e    cum     ha    breA]\   7    iia 
niAome  t)o  cnumnm  ja*ó  té  céite. 
X.  11i   biAt)   Aon   At)bA]\  conrpóroe  roi]\ 
a  -pAiiiAit   ]'o  t>o  co]\p  7  A011  cojip 
eite  t)Á  brmt  aiui  ahoi]\ 
1r  ciurge  t»o  cocóÓAt)Aoip  a  céite  A]i 
^ac  mte  nór. 
XI.  U]\i  rnocA  Af  a  bruijjcitje  niAom   ha 

^tUAfACCA  .1. 

CÁm  nó  cior  btiAt>nAiiiAit  11  a  breA]\ 
^coniAmn  : 


UAbA]\cA]^  ca]\ao  11  a  ^e'óit'ge  : 
SotÁcA]\  iia  -gcoriróÁt  7  1U\  5C0tÍl]\Át) 
tio^éAHCAroe  inr  iu\  bAitcib  mó]iA 
1  n-A  mbít»  jgAO'ÓAit  n"A  "500111- 
nAróe  1  nCi]\mn  7  ca]\  teA]\.  tlÁ 
meAp  a  teujcói]\,  50  mbutnonAnn 
iia  con'róÁtA  po  teir  11A  coiiróÁtAib 
eite  A]\  a  iroeA]\iiAt>  c]iÁcc  cuAr. 
Cum  HA  ^con'róÁt  rút)  .1.  aii 
jtuApAcc  rém,  t>o  beAcu ja-ó,  "00- 
jéAHCAróe  nA  coriróÁtA  eite,  nór 
oib]\e  t>o  mot  t)uine  u  jt)A]icÁ]u\c 
.1.  111iceÁt  T)Aibic,  t)eic  mbtiAtmA 
ó  poni. 

XII.  "Oo  cuinpt>e  1  n-eA^A]\  ó  ahi  50  1iaih 
cunncAr  110  cua]\ai]^  ACCoitm]\  tia 
lioibjie  00  bemeAt)  a]\  h-a  •oeutiAiri. 

Ceicne  t)]ion5A  t>o  geAbAt)  ah  cua]\- 
A1^5  fm  .1. 

11  a  ri]\  comAinn,  11  a  ri]i  CAbA]\cAir, 
iia  t)Aome  t)o  ]\AÓAt>  A]\  iia  con'róÁ- 
tAib,  7  tucc  11  a  bpÁipeu]i  nuAró- 

eACCA. 
XIII.    Uu^At)  A  11t)ub]\At)  CUAf  A]1  A1l  ngten]" 

oib]\e,  cuni  50  t>c]\ÁccrAróe  A1]\  7 
cum  50  teAróccAróe  é. 

11i  cu^At)  n-A  miorú]\  c]\íocnui  jce  é 
cum  50  ngtAcrAi-óe  teir  nó  50 
nt)iútcpAróe  t>ó. 

Dut)  iíiaic  teip  aii  cé  t)o  rgiu'ob, 
b]\eiceAiiniAp  t>'yA5bÁit  ó  tucccoi- 
meut)A  11A  5Ae"°1t5e  a]\  A]i  pj^u'o- 
bAt>.  'Oob'  péit)i]i  teó-]u\n  7  tei- 
peAn  con'iAi]\te  a  céite  00  £tACAt>, 
t)Á    ^cui]iroi]'    P5eut    cui^e    c]\é 

CAgA]\CÓl]\  A1l   1^11^'teAbAI]!. 


A    PLEA    AND    A   PLAN 

FOR  THE  EXTENSION  OFTHE    MOVEMENT   TO   PRESERVE 
AND   SI'READ  THE   GAELIC  LANGUAGE    IN  IRELAND. 


The  Gaelic  is  novv  spoken  by  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
700,000  persons  in  Ireland. 

The  districts  in  whicli  Gaelic  is  spoken  amount  to  fully 
one-third  of  the  area  of  Ireland . 

It  is  therefore  possible  to  preserve  the  Gaelic  language, 
and  ifitis  not  preserved,  the  fault  is  ours. 
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II. 

The  number  of  those  who  speak  Gaelic  is  diminishing 
at  tlie  rate  of  20,000  a-year  ! 

The  movement  to  preserve  Gaelic  has  therefore  resulted 
hiiherto  in  failure. 

There  rhust,  accordingly,  havebeen  some  vitaldefect  in 
the  movement. 

It  is  our  duty  to  remedy  that  defect. 

III. 

The  movement  to  preserve  Gaelic  in  Ireland  has  so  far 
confined  itself  almost  solely  to  education. 

No  language  has  ever  been  kept  alive  by  mere  book- 
teaching. 

Special  conditions  make  theattempt  to  preserve  Gaelic 
by  book-teaching  alone  specially  futile. 

Some  additional  means  must  thereíore  be  employed. 

IV. 

There  is  among  the  people  a  latent  enthusiasm  íor  the 
Gaeliclanguage. 

But  their  attitude  to  the  language  is  effectively  one  of 
indifference. 

Tliis  indifference  is  the  chief  danger  to  the  language. 

The  effective  indifference  has  a  false  basis  ;  the  ineffec- 
tive  enlhusiasm  has  a  true  basis. 

It  should  be  our  object  to  remove  the  indifference  and 
to  make  the  enthusiasm  effective. 


The  Gaelic  movement  in  Ireland  has  hitherto  appealed 
directly  on!y  to  fhe  middle  classes. 

The  language  is  now  in  higher  esteem  among  those 
cl.isses  than  at  any  time  since  the  I7th  century. 

The  masses  are  as  open  to  the  claims  of  truth,  and 
beauty,  and  strength,  as  the  classes. 

They  have  never  yet  been  directly  appealed  to  on 
behalf  of  the  Gaelic  language. 

It  remains  to  appeal  directly  to  them. 

VI. 

The  language  cannot  live  at  all  that  does  not  live  in  the 
homes  of  the  people. 

However  important  the  teaching  of  Gaelic  may  be,  its 
importance  is  therefore  only  secondary. 

Our  primary  object  should  be  to  make  the  Gaelic  lan- 
guage  live  in  the  homes  of  the  people. 

To  attain  this  object,  we  must  directly  appeal  to  the 
common  people. 

VII. 

Gaelic  is  the  language  of  100,000  Irish  homes. 

It  is  impossible  to  appeal  separately  to  every  household. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  address  ourselves  to 
numbers  at  once. 

Under  present  conditions,  large  numbers  will  not  come 
far  to  hear  us. 

We  must,  therefore,  address  small  numbers,  organizing 
our  movement  011,  perhaps,  a  parochial  basis. 

VIII. 

Mere  addresses  may  not  prove  sufficiently  attractive. 
Other  attractions  may,  therefore,  be  necessary. 


IX. 

A  movement  of  this  kind  requires  a  number  of  active 
promoters. 

It  also  requires  funds. 

To  supply  men  and  funcls  an  organization  is  necessary. 

X. 

Such  an  organization  would  have  no  point  of  variance 
with  any  existing  body. 

Rather  such  bodies  would  mutually  strengthen  each 
other. 

The  organizationwould  probably  be  centred  in  Dublin, 
but  its  main  activity  would  be  provincial. 

XI. 

Funds  would  come  from  three  sources  : 

F"rom  members'  subscriptions, 

From  private  donations, 

From  the  proceeds  of  meetings  and  addresses  in  Irish 
centres  of  population  at  home  and  abroad.  (Such  meet- 
ings  would  be  distinct  from  those  in  direct  furtherance 
of  the  movement.  A  good  authoritv,  Mr.  Michael 
Davitt,  recommended  this  method  of  procedure  ten 
years  ago.) 

XII. 


A  concise  report  of  work  done  would  be  published 
periodically  and  circulated  among  members,  donors, 
persons  attending  meetings,  and  the  Press, 

XIII. 

The  foregoing  details  are  suggestions  to  be  criticized 
and  improved. 

They  arenot  clauses  of  a  bill  to  be  taken  or  rejected. 

A  combined  discussion  of  them  at  an  early  moment  is 
invited,  and  may  be  arranged  by  those  interested  com- 
municating  with  the  writer  through  the  Editor. 

Whatever  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  speedily. 
Delay  is  fatal. 

FlNALLY. 

Excepting  mere  worlung  detail,  all  that  has  been  urged 
above  is  matter  of  facts  and  consequences.  Faults  in  the 
detail  can  be  got  over.  (Criticism  will  be  welcomed.) 
The  facts  and  their  consequences  cannot  be  got  over. 


J  AC  K — (  Continued.) 

ENGLISH  TRANSLATION  AND  NOTES. 

[In  the  dialect  of  Aran  (Galway),  this  tale  is  told  as  the 
writer  got  it  from  Colm  Folan,  a  tailor,  in  the  Middle 
Island.] 

I.  In  the  old  time,  there  was  a  married  couple  who  had 
(not)  but  a  single  son.  He  was  doing  no  good,  and  lhey 
had  not  a  bite  to  eat.  When  Jack  came  in  from  visiting,  at 
the  timehe  ought  togo  to  bed,  he  wentand  took  afat  siieep 
from  his  master.  He  was  eating  this  sheep  till  it  was 
eaten,  and  then  he  went  and  he  stole  another  sheep.  Iu 
thatway  he  wasfeeding  himself,  stealing. 

The  master  found  out  that  it  was  this  [ladj  that  was 
stealing  the  sheep.  Ile  came  to  the  old  father.  He  asked 
him  why  his  son  was  stealing  his  (share  of)  sheep. 
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"  Set  him  to  a  tracle,  or  1*11  throw  down  the  house  on 
you,  and  I'll  drive  you  out  of  it." 

The  father  asked,  "  What  trade  would  you  prefer, 
Jack?" 

"  I  should  prefer,"  said  he,  "  to  go  to  roguery." 

Says  the  father,  "  The  people  will  kill  you  when  they 
catch  you  stealing  their  property.  I  should  not  like," 
savs.the  father,  "  that  you  should  go  to  that  trade." 

Says  Jaclc  to  his  father,  "  Go  to  the  chapel,  and  God 
will  tell  you  what  trade  you  will  put  your  son  to." 

The  father  went  to  the  chapel  to  pray  (lit.  praying) 
that  God  might  tell  him  what  trade  he  should  give  to  the 
son.  When  the  father  set  out,  the  son  set  out,  and  went 
below  the  window  at  the  altar  (theplace)  where  the  father 
was  saying  the  prayers,  till  he  asked  of  God  what  trade 
he  should  give  the  son.     Jack  spoke  to  him  without  : 

"  Set  him  to  roguery  !  " 

When  he  said  that,  he  ran  home,  and  was  at  home 
before  the  father.  He  asked  his  father  what  trade  God 
had  told  him  to  set  him  to. 

"  O  son,"  quoth  the  father,  "  the  same  trade  you  your- 
self  were  saying." 

2.  When  the  night  came,  the  íather  and  the  son  set  out, 
that  he  might  put  the  son  to  a  master  that  wottld  teach 
him  that  trade.  Deep  in  the  night,  they  saw  two  men 
coming  the  load  after  them,  (and  they)  riding  on  two 
horses.  They  ásked  the  old  father  where  they  were 
going.  Ue  told  them  that  he  was  going  to  set  his  son  to 
roguery. 

"  If  you  are,"  said  they,  "  we  will  teach  him  that  trade." 
There  is  not  one  rogue  to  he  found  better  than  we. "  They 
said  to  the  old  father  to  go  home,  and  not  to  be  in  any 
trouble  about  his  son.  He  went  baclc,  and  they  droveon 
till  they  came  to  a  minister's  house,  went  up  on  thehouse, 
let  down  Jack  through  the  chimney  with  a  rope,  and  threw 
a  bag  to  him  to  put  the  gold  and  silver  in,  knives  and 
spoons.  When  the  bag  was  full,  he  made  a  sign  to  draw 
the  bag  up.  He  expected  that  they  would  take  himself 
up  after  that.     But  they  did  not. 

3.  He  did  not  know  what  was  best  for  him  to  do  then. 
Heput  apotand  a  griddle  in  everycornerthat  therewas  in 
the  house,  got  apair  of  tongs,  and  was  beating  them  from 
one  to  another,  till  he  started  the  minister  who  was  sleep- 
ing  on  his  bed.  The  minister  bade  his  servant  get  up, 
[saying],  that  there  was  something  in  the  house  that  did 
not  belong  to  it  (/;'/.  was  not  used  to  it).  When  Jack 
heard  the  girl  rising,  he  put  on  a  bullock's  skin  that  had 
been  on  the  loft  for  a  long  time  before  that.  When  the 
girl  saw  thebulloch's  skin  011  him,  she  said  to  the  minister 

that  it  was  the that   "was  in  it."     She  went  to  the 

bed,  and  would  not  move  any  more.  Then  the  minister 
spoke  and  said  to  this  spirit  to  do  no  harm  to  him.  Jack 
said  tohim  that  he  would  not,  but  to  open  the  doorand  let 
him  out ;  were  it  not  that  he  was  so  good  to  him,  that  he 
would  take  the  roof  off  the  house.  The  minister  rose  and 
went  to  let  him  out.  Jack  was  rubbing  the  horns  and  the 
bullock's  hide  on  the  minister,  till  he  let  him  out. 

4.  He  struck  ahead  on  the  road  till  he  saw  a  light  far 
from  him.  He  came  to  the  light.  Here  were  the  masters 
within  that  let  him  down  in  the  chimney.  dividing  the 
goW  and  silver  they  had  in  the  bag.  Jack  put  the°bul- 
loclc's  hide  on  his  head  again.  He  went  to  the  window, 
loolcmg  in.  He  struck  the  window  with  his  horns,  and 
one  ol  the  masters  (Jit.  a  master)  looked  out  at  him. 
These  rogues  started,and  said  that  it  wasthe  devil  that  was 
coming  in  at  them.  They  rushed  off  ("  they  flogged  with 
them  ")  through  the  door  [that  was]  shut,  and  °left  their 
(share  of)  horses  and  money  there  to  Jack.  He  threwoff 
tlie  bulloclc's  hide  and  put  the  money"  into  the  bag.  He 
took  ít  with  him  to  the  gate,  (place)  where  they  had  the 


horses  tied.  He  put  the  bag  on  [one]  horse  and  went 
himself  riding  011  the  other  horse,  and  brought  the  two 
horses  home  to  his  father. 

The  father  was  not  up  (///.  sitting).  Jaclc  knocked  at 
the  door  and  told  them  to  let  him  in. 

"  Is  it  you,  Jack  ?  "  quoth  the  father. 

"  It  is  I.     Let  me  in." 

"Why  did  you  not  stay  with  your  master  till  you 
would  learn  your  trade?  " 

"  I  have  it,"  says  Jack.  "  Do  you  see  the  two  horses 
I  have  after  the  night  ?  " 

5.  The  gentleman  (i.e.,  the  landlord)  heard  that  Jaclc 
had  come  home.  Ile  came  to  him.  He  aslced  him 
"  Why  did  you  not  stay  with  your  master  ?  "  Jack  said 
to  him  that  he  had  the  trade.  The  gentleman  said  that 
he  would  take  the  head  off  him  unless  he  wótild  steil 
three  (head  oí)  horses  that  his  (share  of)  servants  have 
ploughing  in  the  field  to-day. 

Jack  bought  five  (head  of)  pet  rabbifs.  He  toolc  them 
with  him.  Ile  put  three  in  this  parlc  where  they  were 
ploughing,  and  two  in  the  other  field  alongsideof  it.  The 
ploughmen  (follc  of  the  ploughing)  came  and  saw  the 
rabbits  in  the  field.  Thev  said  that  this  field  was  full  of 
rabbits.  They  were  afraid  that  the  plough  would  spoil 
the  drills  if  tliey  left  the  horses  there  till  they  would  catch 
the  rabbits.  So  they  ploughed  that  drill,  loosed  the 
bucbles,  and  let  the  horses  out  from  the  plough.  They 
caught  the  rabbits,  an  1  the  other  pair  that  were  ih  that 
field  beside  them.  When  they  came  baclc  with  the 
rabbits  ("and  the  rabbits  at  them  ")  there  was  not  a 
horse  to  be  found  (at  them).  So  they  wenthome  looking 
for  the  horses.     The  master  met  thetn. 

'•  Where  are  the  horses  ?  "  says  the  master. 

They  told  him  that  the  fields  were  full  of  rabbits,  that 
they  had  five,  and  that  there  were  plenty  more  there,  if 
they  could  catch  them.  The  master  lcnew  that  it  was 
stolen  that  the  horses  were  from  his  sei  vants.  He  went 
to  Jaclc  and  asked  him  was  it  he  that  stole  his  horses. 
Jack  told  him  that  it  was. 

"Give  me  my  horses,  Jack,  and  I  won't  try  you  [///. 
I'll  put  no  question  on  you]  any  more." 

"I  will  not,"  says  he. 

6.  Ile  [ihe  Iandlord.]  then  planned  to  talce  vengeance 
on  Jaclc.      He  said  to  Jack  : 

"  Unless  you  steal  the  three  horses  tliat  are  in  the 
stable,  having  (///.  and)  a  rider'on  eachhorse  of  them,  and 
two  others  in  charge  of  them  till  morning,  the  head  will 
have  to  (///.  will  be  to)  be  talcen  off  you." 

Jaclc  was  sporting  that  evening  with  the  little  boys,  till 
it  was  time  for  them  to  go  to  bed.  Then  he  got  two  big 
bottles  of  whislcey  out  of  the  shop  of  the  best  "  stuff  " 
that  \vas  in  the  house.  He  went  up  to  the  door  of  the 
stable  that  the  horses  were  in  and  the  five  men.  He  put 
on  himself  the  appearance  of  being  drunlc,  "and  he  " 
shouting;  and  the  five  men  did  not  lcnow  what  it  was 
("  what  was  in  it  ").  One  of  them  said  that  it  was  this 
man's  sow  outside  that  was  screaming.  Another  man  of 
them  said  that  he  would  go  out  till  he  would  himselfsee 
what  it  was.  They  went  out  and  saw  him  (Jaclc)  rolling 
himself  in  the  manure.  Thev  said  that  it  was  a  man  that 
was  drunlc,  and  that  it  was  right  to  bring  him  in. 

Thev  brought  him  in.  They  put  him  at  the  fire.  They 
found  a  big  bottle  of  whiskey  in  his  poclcet,  and  they  kne\v 
then  that  it  was  a  man  thatwas  drunlc.  One  of  them  toolc 
the  botlle  out  of  his  pocket  and  dranlc  a  draught  out  of  it. 
Hegave  itto  another  nian,  and  he  drank  a  draught  out  of  it. 
He  gave  it  to  the  three  men  that  were  riding  on  the 
horses,  and  they  finished  the  bottle  all  out. 

Thev  were  merry.  They  feared  that  this  [manj  they 
had  brought  inwascold.  Theyturned  himon  the  otherside 
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till  they  would  warm  hiin  properly,  and  found  another 
bottle  in  his  poclcet,  and  dranlc  it  aíl.  There  was  agreat 
gaisgeadh  o\\  the  five  men,  and  the  riders  fell  down  off 
the  horses.  When  Jack  found  them  drunk,  he  loosed  the 
horses  and  brought  them  home  with  him. 

7.  In  the  morning,  when  the  gentleman  rose,  lie  vvent 
to  the  stable  till  he  would  see  vvhether  Jack  had  stolen  the 
horses  out  of  it.  He  found  the  men  drunk  and  the  horses 
stolen. 

He  went  and  asked  Jack  was  it  he  that  stole  the  horses  ? 
He  said  that  it  was. 

"  Give  me  the  horses,"  said  he,  "  and  1*11  not  try  you 
any  more." 

"  I  will  not,"  said  he.  "It  is  my  trade,  and  I  vvill  not 
give  [them  back.  ]" 

"  If  you  will  not,  I'll  set  you  to  do  a  thing  that  vvill  be 
harder  for  you  to  do.  Ifyou  don't  steal  the  sheet  that 
will  be  under  me  to-night,  the  head  will  have  to  be  taken 
off  you  before  twelve  to-morrow." 

The  gentleman  had  a  fool  that  he  found  great  pleasure 
in.  Jack  got  up  a  suit  of  clothes  on  himself  after  the 
fashion  of  tlte  fool,  and  went  to  the  house.  The  gentle- 
man  did  not  knovv  vvhich  of  them  was  his  ovvn  fool.  He 
gave  them  food  to  eat,  and  Jack  went  to  eat  from  ("  on") 
the  íool's  plate,  and  the  fool  went  to  eat  on  the  gentle- 
man's  plate.  He  fired  a  shot  at  his  ovvn  fool,  íor  he 
thought  that  it  was  Jack  "  that  vvas  in  it  ;"  but  it  vvas  his 
own  íool  that  was  in  it  insteadof  Jack. 

He  went  to  bury  the  body.  Jack  went  to  steal  the  sheet 
that  was  under  his  wife,  and  toolc  the  sheet  avvay  with 
him.  He  was  not  but  gone,  when  the  man  himself  came 
in.  He  searched  and  did  not  find  the  sheet  there.  It  was 
gone. 

In  the  morning  on  the  follovving  dav,  the  gentleman 
went  to  Jaclc  and  aslced  him  was  it  he  thatstole  the  sheet. 
Jack  said  that  it  was. 

"Don't  ever  mentionit,"  quoth  he  [/.<?  ,  the  landlord], 
"  and  I  will  give  you  my  daughter  to  wed." 

The  End. 


Notes. — CAtiAiiuunc  tu  hÁpAnn  :  this  is  a  Connaught 
dialect,  but  partakes  somevvhat  of  Munsterism.  The 
follovving  are  some  of  its  main  peculiarities  : — 

The  suffixed  pronoun  of  the  third  person  plural,  in  com- 
bination  with  prepositions,  always  ends  in  b,  as  Acob, 
teób,  •oób,  0]\]\Ab,  ionnAb  =  ioniicA,  &c. 

The  letter  c  (th)  is  usually  silent,  as  in  bócA]\,  which 
I  have  wrongly  written  in  full. 

Short  vovvels  are  often  exchanged  :  OAn'iAni  =  ooiíiaih, 
t/AtAc  =  ]:otAc,  oeocAi]\  =  oeACAijv,  eAnAnn=iotiAiiu. 

eA  or  eu  becomes  frequently  'a  :  ^aca  mé  té  n-A 
•óiAnATÍ>  =  peucpAió  mé  té  11-4  •óeunAih,  I  shall  try  to 
do  it. 

I.— 2.  Note  throughout  the  usage  uaó  ]\Aib  Acob,  a 
Scuinjre  cú  téi,  instead  of  the  correct  45  11  ac  ivAib,  té' 
5cui]vpe  cú. 

4.  aoh  ceo,  lit.  one  mist. 

6.  -out  a  cootAÓ  often  simply  =  lo  go  to  bed.  Cf.  III., 
16.  Where  sleep  may  be  supposed  out  of  the  question. 

The  degradation  of  t>o,  both  preposition  and  verb- 
prefix,  is  very  remarlcable.  In  fact  the  full  form  is 
hardly  ever  used  now,  and  in  many  instances,  if  one  used 
it,  would  be  talcen  for  the  possessive  pronoun.  "Out  a 
co-otAÓ  =  outoo  coDtA-ó,  out  a  bAite  =  out  oo'n  bAite, 
aii  ceírvo  Ab  peAnp  teAc=oob'  peA]\p,  é  cuj\  =  é  00  cup, 
cuaió=oo  cuaió,  óo'n  ceAc  =  x>o'u  cij,  &c. 

12.  puAi)\  aiiiac  is  English. 

21.  cn,  often  pronouncad  cn,  the  same  person  using 


both  sounds,  as  in  this  tale.  Many  traces  of  the  former 
pronunciation  of  English  words  are  preserved  in  Irish. 
In  cneÁniAiive  we  find  the  c  or  k  (knave)  still  sounded, 
and  the  a  not  yet  changed  into  e  (ay)  at  the  time  when 
this  word  vvas  adopted  into  Irish. 

22.  iiiA|\ójÁ:  uiA]\bAÓ,  the  verbal  noun,  sounds  like 
iiia]vu  jat>,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  verb  havebeenused 
accordingly. 

26.  A15  is  constantly  used  for  50,  which  is  fast  dis- 
appearini;'. 

34.  Tliis  use  of  50  with  the  preterite,  fooften  recurring 
in  our  tale,  is  a  very  common  idiom  in  older  Irish.  "  Uo- 
tinjepcAjv  pAeb-ténn  auo,  co  ]io-cib  cotro  CAi]\ip,  co 
]\o-OAoeo  'pn  tmo  rin  cah  AninAni  eci]\,  co-]\o]j  buAn 

7  CO-]\Op  111A]\CA11AC  o'A  éip  A  1111100111  A]\CA,  CO-]\O]0  tl11T) 

ITéic  Aiiitn  iia  tinm  i]\-]\o-bÁoeo." — Battlc  of  Rosnaree, 

P-  31- 

44.  A]\  x>ubAi]vc  :  cf.  note  L,  2. 

47.  Aii  ceí]vo  bí  cú  a'  ]\áó  :  not  strictly  grammatical, 
for  the  relative  cannot  be  the  direct  oliject  of  a  verbal 
noun.  The  usage  is  probably  due  to  English  influence. 
It  is  unknown  to  the  older  lana:uaG;e. 

"  You  were  saying  '  for  "  you  said  "  is  very  common 
in  Hiberno-English. 

II.  — 17.  seqq.     Cf.  note  I.,  34. 

21.  Note  the  dative  before  the  verbal  noun,  not  A11 
c-o]\,  aii  c-Ai]\5ioo. 

III. — 3.  The  navrator  evidently  saw  in  the  minister's 
house  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  houses  of  the  peasantry. 
The  principal  apartment  is  the  lcitchen.  Partitioned  oft' 
from  this  at  one  or  both  ends  of  the  house  are  the  sleep- 
ing  rooms.  The  party-wall  rises  no  higher  than  the 
ceiling  of  these,  leaving  a  space  betvveen  theirceiling  and 
the  roof  open  to  the  kitchen.  This  is  the  loft,  tocA, 
reached  by  a  ladder.  An  Antrim  peasant  once  inquired 
at  the  house  of  a  friend  of  mine  whether  the  mistress  of 
the  house  was  ' '  in  the  kitchen  or  on  the  loft,"  i.e.,  down 
stairs  or  upstairs.  It  is  precisely  this  habit  vvhich  the 
naive  stoty-teller  has  of  applying  his  own  experience  to 
the  description  of  unlcnown  things,  that  makes  our  old 
tales  valuable  as  records  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
their  time. 

9.  eicíneAcc,  in  Aran  also  eicínc,  elsewhere  eicémc, 
seemingly  a  cross  between  éigin  and  cinnce,  bothusedin 
the  sense  of  "  a  certain." 

10.  Ai]\iípin,  I  hear  a  sound  :  ctunnni  (ctoipni),  I 
hear  news,  &c. 

20.  11AÓ  1101A11A0  :  this  iA-sound  may  represent  the 
form  oiónjnA'ó  used  by  the  best  writers  in  dependent 
(enclitic)  construclion.  Cf.  iahcac  =  ioii5aiicac,  pigmn 
=  pm5iim,  &c 

IV. — 14.  a  gciuo  CApALt  :  the  gen.  or  nom.  is  used 
indifferently  after  cuio.  When  the  nom.  is  used,  it  may 
be  taken  as  in  apposition  with  cuio.  Cf.  the  Scotch, 
"your  bit  supper." 

19.  ceAiigtAijce  :  except  in  the  imperative  2nd  sing. , 
the  perfect  3rd  sing.  and  the  verbal  noun,  the  "  liquid  " 
verbs,  which  in  grammars  form  the  future  by  lengthening 
the  root-vowel  into  eó  or  6,  are  in  the  vernacular  (except 
in  a  few  places  in  N.  Connaught)  changed  into  verbs  in 
-151111.  Pres.  ceAn^tuijnn,  perf.  ceAiijttngeAp,  fut. 
ceAiijtógAO,  &c,  instead  of  ccAnjtAitn,  ceAngtA]', 
cemjeotAO,  &c. 

V. — 1.  5U]\  CÁ11115  for  50  OCÁ11115.  So  II.,  26,  nÍ0]\ 
Ó115,  better  111  cuj. 

11.  1 0111  ]\a  read  10111  Ai]\e. 

34.  A  good  instance  of  native  humour. 

39,  41.  Cf.  note  IV.,  14,  CAbAin,  phonetically  cói]\. 
VI.,  11,  mó]\,  properly  iiió]\a.  The  dual  noun  takes  a 
plural  adjectivcg 
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20.  50IJAIC :  tbis  verb  (£<ibAini,  I  betake  myself) 
seems  to  be  equated  in  the  native  mind  with  the  English 
"go."  5ob  a  bdile  =  go  home.  In  the  sense  of 
"  taking,"  it  becomes  in  Aran  %&f,  verbal  noun,  jjApÁil. 
"  Here,  catch  !"="  peo,  ^Ap  !"  when  a  person  throws  a 
thing  to  another  person. 

41.  gAir^eAt)  lit.  valour.  IIere  =  sport,  diversion. 
VII.,  3,  5,  50it)cí  =  goioce.  (One  of  the  faults  of  the 
Western  Gaelic  is  that  itmakes  the  terminations  -ca,  -ce, 
of  the  passive  partíciple,  sound  as  if  -cí.) 

16,  36.  bÁpAc,  so  correctly  written,  not  niÁ)\Ac,  as 
commonly. 

Additional  Errata. 

I. — 16.  teAjd,  read  leAgcA  or  leACd.  b,  0,  5,  at  the 
end  of  a  root  are  pronounced  like  \>,  c,  c  in  the  future, 
under  the  influence  of  the  silent  y.     33.  "o'nnci 5. 

II. — 4.  rhúinpeAt),  •oaiíumh.     16.  cu ató. 

IV. — 1.  mbócAp  or  mbór».  14.  oo)\ur\  23.  buAib. 
29.  liiAigifcip. 

V. — 7.  yé.     20.  bpÁjA-ó  :  •oÁ  takes  the  imperfect. 

VI. — 16.  béicuró.     17.  gcúigeAp.     ^^.  crvn'm. 

VII,— 4.  ré. 

In  justice  to  the  narrator,  a  really  fine  specimen  of  the 
profession,  now  rapidly  dying  out,  I  must  once  more  say, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  read  this  English  version, 
that,  if  I  had  been  able  to  write  Irish  in  shorthand,  I 
should  literally  have  had  another  story  to  tell.  Tlie 
imagination  of  the  pjjeulAi'óe  cannot  halt  till  the  pencil 
of  the  scribe  overtakes  it.  Ilence  the  chaffy,  broken, 
somewhat  jarring  tenour  of  my  story. 

11K\c-L-éií;inn. 

eirouion  &n  cnuic.  In  the  above  translation  and  notes 
you  will  find  the  information  you  require. 


NOTES. 


The  publication  of  Irish  literature  goes  011  apace.  The 
last  month  of  the  old  year  saw  the  appearance  of 
Standish  Hayes  0'Grady's  long  looked-for  Stlva  Gadelica 
(London,  Williams  and  Norgate,  2  vols.,  2is.  each).  It 
is  a  reproduction  of  many  highly  interesting  Gaelic  pieces 
on  various  subjects,  and  gives  one  a  correct  idea  of  what 
many  of  our  I7th  and  iSth  century  MSS,  are  like.  One 
volume  contains  the  Irish  text  in  Roman  characters.  It 
does  not  pretend  to  offer  a  critical  text,  but  reproduces 
the  readings  of  the  MSS.  from  which  the  various  tales 
were  taken.  Hence,  aspiration,  eclipsis,  etc,  are  fre- 
quently  neglected — and  this  is  a  decided  drawback  to  the 
value  of  the  book.  The  Silva  simply  supplies  entertaining 
reading  for  those  who  know  Gaelic  pretty  well.  As  regards 
the  matter,  much  of  the  book  is  of  uncommon  interest. 
The  translation,  which  fills  the  second  volume,  has  a 
peculiar  value  and  an  attractionof  its  own — remindingone 
at  times  of-the  lofty  diction  of  Homer,  and  again  of  the 
most  hopeless  American  slang.  The  courage  and  enter- 
prize  of  editor  and  publisher  in  producing  such  a  large 
and  expensive  woik,  with  questionable  chances  of  repay- 
ment,  are  to  be  admired  ;  but  the  Silva  is  hardly  worth 
the  price. 


Another  book,  the  appearance  of  which  had  been  much 
looked  for,  is  Dr.  Meyer's  edition  of  the  Vision  of 
MacConglinne.       It    is  not  intended  for  modern    Irish 


students,  nor  is  it  in  any  way  a  typical  Irish  book — quite 
the  contrary,  indeed,  both  as  to  form  and  matter.  But  in 
its  way,  the  Visiou  is  one  ofthe  mostcurious  and  interest- 
ing  remains  of  mediseval  Irish  literature.  The  text,  now 
edited  for  the  first  time,  is  of  great  value  to  the  student  of 
early  Gaelic,  from  the  number  of  scarce  words  which  it 
contains,  a  value  enhanced  by  Professor  Meyer's  philolo- 
gical  commentary.  The  tale  itself  is,  as  Prefessor  Wollner 
convincingly  shows  in  his  introduction,  the  production  of 
a  twelfth-century  Irish  gleeman,  who  worked  up  a  number 
of  older  folk-tales  into  a  biting  and  rollicking  satire 
ngainst  his  natural  enemies,  the  clergy.  It  tells  of  a 
country  of  Guzzledom  dwelt  in  by  a  race  ofgorging  giants, 
who  have  their  honies  by  tanks  of  new  milk,  amid  moun- 
tains  of  butter  and  lard.  Thanks  to  his  visil  to  this  land 
of  plenty,  the  hero  is  enabled  to  outwit  the  demon  of 
voracity,  who  had  taken  up  his  quaiters  inside  the  King 
of  Munster,  and  who  had  already  devoured  three-fourths 
of  thé  substance  of  Ireland. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  tale  lies,  however,  in  its 
astonishing  literary  meiits.  The  unhnown  mediaeval  Irish 
jongleur  was  a  genuine  and  worthy  predecessor  of  Rabelais. 
Exuberant  fancy,  rolliching  verve,  wealth  of  humorous 
vocabulary — all  these  gifts  are  his.  The  literary  method 
recalls  Rabelais  strikingly — the  same  fondness  for  accumu- 
lntion  of  epithets  and  synonyms,  the  same  loving  develop- 
ment  of  episodic  features,  the  same  running  parody  on  the 
literature  known  to  the  author.  ln  this  latter  respect  The 
Vision  of  MacConglinne  is  of  considerable  importance  to 
the  student  of  early  Irish  literature.  It  frequently  paro- 
dies  descriptions  and  scenes  only  known  to  us  by  later 
texts,  but  which  are  proved  by  the  parody  to  be  much 
oldtr  than  the  date  of  composition  of  the  Vision.  The 
price  is  ios.  6d.,  at  which  the  book  is  not  dear. 


With  the  new  year  came  Tlie  Life  of  Hu$;h  Roe 
O 'Donell,  written  by  Lughaidh  0'Clery,  and  now  edited 
for  the  first  time  by  Father  Denis  Murphy,  S.J.  (Sealy, 
Bryers  and  Walker,  500  pages,  8s.  post  free).  For  its 
size  and  historical  value,  it  is  marvellously  cheap.  From 
the  historical  point  of  view  it  will  be,  for  the  period  with 
which  it  deals,  what  Reeves'  Adamnan  is  for  the  time  of 
Columba.  The  language  of  the  text  is  not  the  easy  Gaelic 
of  the  Silva,  but  is  the  rather  antiquated  and  artificial 
style  not  unnatural  to  the  old  ;mnalist,  one  of  the  most 
famous  Irish  scholnrs  of  his  time.  For  this  reason  it  is 
not  by  any  means  light  reading.  Some  passages,  how- 
ever,  are  very  beautiful,  and  every  line  will  be  of  value  to 
the  student  of  the  older  lansniase. 


Another  exceedingly  cheap  book  (price  3s.  6d.),  is 
The  Battle  of  Rosnaree,  on  the  Boyne),  edited  (in  the  Todd 
Lecture  Series)  for  the  Royal  Irish  Ácademy,  by  Father 
E.  Hogan,  S.J.  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  student 
of  Irish. 


The  Révué  Celtique  has  recently  printed  the  old  tract 
on  the  Battle  of  Magh  Mucrime,  edited  by  Dr.  Whitley 
Stokes.  This  same  tract  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  Siiva, 
but  not  in  the  form  of  critical  text  as  here.  In  p.  444  ag 
for  a  coiss,  lit.  an  ox  on  his  foot,  pibbably  =  alive.  A  com- 
mon  expression  is  coipce  A|\  a  coip.  The  Rcvue  also  con- 
tains  a  modern  Irish  tale  by  the  CpAoibín,  and  a  phonetic 
reproduction(with  ordinary  transcription  and  translation  as 
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well),  of  a  Gal\vay  Story  as  written  down  by  M.  Dottin, 
the  secretary  of  the  Révue.  Dr.  Stokes  has  also  published 
(Folk-lore,  December,  1892),  the  text  of  the  old  Dinnsenchus 
contained  in  a  MS.  of  the  Bodleian  Library.  In  Kuhn's 
Zeitschrift,  Dr.  Stohes  also  prints  witli  translations  and 
notes,  certain  Irish  glosses  in  tenth-century  Continental 
MS.,  and  also  an  ancient  poem  on  Cuchullin.  The  same 
number  of  Kuhn  contains  notes  by  B.  Giiterboch  on 
glosses,  and  marginal  notes  occurring  in  Roman  and 
Turin  MSS. 


Recent  issues  of  the  Brooklyn  Gael  and  of  the  Tuam 
News  contain  valuable  Gaelic  matter.  The  Gael  in  par- 
ticular  is  doing  splendid  work.  The  courage  of  the  Tuam 
A'ezas-  in  printing,  week  after  week,  íts  column  of  Gaelic 
literature  is  enough  to  shame  the  rest  of  the  Irish 
Nationalist  papers.  I  may  note  that  the  writers  of  the 
Gacl  represent  the  spoken  language  of  every  pai  t  of  Ire- 
land.  In  the  Donegal  version  of  tlóifin  'Oub,  p.  233, 
crvuc  is  for  cncó — an  old  word  for  "  cattle  "  still  used  in 
Scotland.  Like  rpné,  which  originally  meant  "  cattle," 
q\ot>  is  now  used  for  "  a  dowry  :"  cailin  5411  q\oO  is 
often  heard.  For  the  short  pronunciation  compare  iuotj, 
prcn.  nioc.  Last,  but  by  110  means  least,  among  the 
friends  of  the  old  tongue  is  the  Irish  American,  which 
through  its  large  weekly  double  column  has  printed  a  vast 
amount  of  racy  Irish  reading. 


The  publication  will  soon  take  place  of  a  complete  col- 
lectionof  all  the  texts  of  the  Voyages  of  St.  Brendan, 
with  many  still  surviving  legends.  The  editor  is  Rev. 
Denis  O'Donohoe,  P.P.  of  Ardfert,  well  known  as  an 
antiquarian. 

In  answer  to  many  questions  I  may  say  that  the  best 
book  in  modern  Scotch  Gaelic  prose,  as  far  as  I  know,  is 
MacFadyen's  Eileanach  (1890,  price  3S.  6d.,  Sinclair, 
Glasgow).  A  new  edition  of  MacLeod's  Clarsach  has 
just  appeared  (3S.) 

The  Celtic  Monthhj  (Twopence)  publishes  articles,  in 
Gaelic  and  English,  from  all  parts  of  Gaelic-speaking 
Scotland.  It  also  reproduces  old  Highland  music  and 
photographs  of  Gaelic  celebrities.  The  Oban  Timcs 
(\veekly)  has  regular  instalments  of  Gaelic  prose  and 
verse. 


The  new  volume  (^Sopages)  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Gaelic  Society  of  Inverness  is  íull  of  interesting  matter  in 
Gaelic  and  Englidi.  The  Gaelic  part  includes  a  metrical 
translation  of  "  William  Tell,"  which  occupies  up  to  fifty 
pages.  A  beautiful  Gaelic  paper  is  that  of  Rev.  J. 
MacRury — Mairnenlacht  (  =  in.2q\ui'óe<jcc)  agits  rud  nó 
dó  eile,  where  the  signs  and  tokens  of  the  weather,  as  read 
by  the  obstrvant  islanders  of  the  Ilebrides,  are  given.  I 
wonder  is  iuc.an,  the  "  dog-days,"  used  in  any  part  of  Ire- 
land — here  it  is  given  in  the  verse  : — 

Ged  thigeadh  a'  ghaoth  a'  tuath  'san  Iuchar 
Bithidh  am  fuachd  'na  fochair. 

The  volume  contains  some  quaint  Gaelic  charms  col- 
lected  by  Mr.  Maclíain.  It  is  understood  that  the  exten- 
sive  collection  of  Gaelie  charms  recently  published  by  Mr. 
Maclvenzie,  of  the  Highland  Commis-ion,  in  the  Highland 
Monthly,  will  soon  appear  in  book  form.  Many  of  these 
are  of  Irish  origin. 


The  Literature  of  the  Hi°hlands :  a  History  of  Gaelic 
Literature  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present 
Day,  by  Rev.  Nigel  MacNeill,  London.  Invcrness, 
1892.     Piice,  "Js. 

Although  dealing  professedly  with  Highland  literature, 
this  new  volume  is,  even  for  students  of  Irish  Gaelic,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  \vorks  published  for  many  years. 
The  writer  is  a  Highland  clergymanliving  in  London,  and 
well  kno\vn  as  a  Gaelic  writer  and  preacher.  From  the 
table  of  contents  one  may  gather  the  nature  of  the  book, 
which  contains  chapters  in  the  writings  of  SS.  Patrick, 
Brigid  and  Columba  ;  on  the  Latin  hymns  of  the  Celtic 
church  ;  ancient  Gaelic  prose  romances  ;  Gaelic  ballads, 
ancient,  Ossianic,  Fenian  and  Jacobite ;  religious  and 
ballad  poetry  of  recent  times  ;  and  modern  Gaelic  writers. 
A  charming  feature  of  the  book  is  the  poetic  translation 
of  much  of  the  old  literature.  On  the  other  hand,  matter 
of  a  polemical  and  contentious  character  is  introduced 
here  and  there,  without  any  apparent  reason.  Seeing 
how  utterly  at  variance  in  religious  matters  the  majority 
of  Highland  Gaels  are  with  the  Gaelic  speahers  of  Ireland, 
surely  it  would  have  been  weil  in  an  undisputed  purely 
literary  treatise  like  this,  to  leave  the  only  ground  they 
have  in  common. 


MacTalla  (=ftlAcALL4,  The  Echo)  is  a  weekly  Gaelic 
paper  published  at  Sydney,  Cape  Breton  Island.  It  is 
written  altogether  in  Gaelic,  and  is  a  proof  of  thetenacity 
with  which  Ilighlanders  in  exile  cling  to  their  native 
language.     The  price  is  One  Dollar  annually. 


THE  GRAVE  OF  AN  IRISH  BARD. 

Andrew  M'Grath  (The  mAH5<vq\e  Sújac)  is  buried  in 
the  old  parish  church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  Kilmallock, 
and  as  the  exact  position  of  the  grave  is  kno\vn  to  very 
few,  it  may  be  well  to  make  it  generally  known  through 
the  medium  of  the  Gaclic  Journal.  It  lies  to  the  left  of 
the  path  as  you  enter  the  door  of  the  church,  just  under 
the  wall  of  the  church,  and  about  twelve  feet  distant 
from  the  path.  Immediately  over  the  grave  is  the  re- 
mains  of  an  arch\vay  in  the  wall,  which  has  been  filled  up 
with  mason-work.  There  is  no  stone  to  mark  the  spot, 
and  the  grave  is  quite  flat. 


The  ne\vly  created  Cardinals,  Cardinal  Logue  and 
Cardinal  Vaughan,  are  connected  with  Celtic  studies. 
Caidinal  Logue  spoke  Irish  from  his  childhood,  and 
afterwards,  while  professor  at  Maynooth,  occupied  the 
Irish  chair.  Cardinal  Vaughan  actually  learned  another 
Celtic  language,  the  Welsh,  for  missionary  purposes. 

Some  ot  the  provincial  Irish  papers  are  doing  good 
work  in  bringing  the  claim  of  native  literature  under  the 
notice  of  their  readers.  A  very  readable  ai  ticle  on  the 
subject  is  given  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Wexfórd  People. 
The  Clonmel  Nationalist  always  contains  something 
for  Gaelic  readers. 

The  new  General  of  the  Jesuits,  Father  Martin,  is  in 
many  respects  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  living. 
It  could  hardly  be  expected,  lio\\ever,'that  he,  a  Spaniard 
by  birth,  should  be  a  student  of  frish.  Such,  ncvertheless, 
is  the  fact.  In  the  present  issue  of  the  Journal  is  an- 
nounced  the  appearance  of  two  important  contributions  to 
Irish  literature  by  members  of  the  same  illustrious  order. 
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In  reply  to  many  communications  I  must  say  that  I 
have  not  time  for  transcribing  phonetic  versions  of  songs, 
etc,  sent  to  me.  I  shall  always  be  glad  to  receive  them 
(especially  when  notes  or  translations  are  sent  with  them), 
but  cannot  undertake  to  have  them  piinted.  Neither  are 
contractions  of  any  sort  allowable  in  MS.  intended  for 
publication. 


NOTICE. 

Many  subscribers,  chiefly  from  America 
and  Australia,  complain  that  their  letters 
are  not  acknowledged,  that  particular  num- 
bers  of  the  Journal  and  Irish  books  which 
they  wish  for  are  not  sent,  and  that  some- 
times  their  money  orders  are  returned. 
Subscribers  are  again  reminded  that  they 
cannot  expect  me  to  be  responsible  except 
when  letters  are  addressed  to  myself,  and 
orders  made  payable  to  me  at  Maynooth 
Post  Office.  As  copies  of  the  Journal 
posted  by  me  have  often  been  stolen  in  the 
Post  Office,  subscribers  who  fail  to  get  their 
copies  should  noti fy  the  fact 


POPULAR  GAELIC  (ARMAGH.) 


a\Xa\x)  beiune<\c, 

[P|uc  aii   c-Ab]\Án  yo  1   LiortiAC   CotroAe 

-c\]VOA-1Í1ACA,     111  A]\    A]1     ]^]\íobAt>    ríor    é    te 

1P]\Ainc  lllAgUinnreACAin   ó    oéAt  féan-rhnÁ 
•OA]\b  ptoinneAt)  OeinneAc.] 

I. 

&  plúi]\  iu  m-bAti  05  1]-  t)eire  (tVa)   b-rtnt 

beo, 
-cVr,  a  "Óé,  50,11 111  é  pórcA  ó'n  ctéi|\  teAC, 
-cVf  neiiiiceAt)  t>'Ab-ruit  beo  50  meo.ttpó.mn 

1110  ]'CÓ]\ 
-c\]\  teo,b<xró  'r  mé  (a^)  cótii]\Át)  téicí ; 
-c\  5]\U4it>  mA]\   aii  ]\óy,  a  béit  CAtiAró  hia]\ 

bjtót)  ! 
'Sí  r^ACAn  11  a  róitte(<?)  A11  liiAi^oeAii  ; 
*OÁ    111-béróeAt)    mo    cÁi]\t)e-re    beo    50    n- 

Á]\pAÓAinn(^)  oóib 
5u]t  bÁ]\]\uig  mo  ]TÓ|i  A]1  éi]\inn. 

u  Theniirror  of  gentleness  (?)  ;  cf.  póiL,  50  póiL  r01T" 
•oionAÓ,  or  for  roóL.A,  Erin. 

b  Anr-aij  —  tell ;  irip&cAnin  =  Á]\|<3cái"in  ;  cÁ  cií  '5 
^r^Ée-  brveuj,  you  are  telling  lies  (Anaajh  aud  Meath). 


II. 

-c\  b]\uinneAtt  5A11  rmúro   te']\   tei^  mé  mo 

]vún(c) ! 
nAÓti-cuijeAnn  cú  An  cinp  a  buArói]^)  me? 
■cVp  5U]\cufA  mo  ]iún  (t>')A  ^-qieiorró   uahii 

rút>, 
<Vp  50   pmbAitpnn    jaii    cuiíia    aii    pAoj^t 

teAc ; 
^o  Ctnge  HUniiAn  a']*  50  ConcAe  aii  T)úin, 
-cVp  50  CorcAij  iia  ^-cuah   t>Á  b-reut>rAinn, 
<Xy  a  cuipte  A'p  a  ]\t'im,  nÁ]\  cui]\peAÓ   1110 

piubAt, 
^\niA]i(munA)  b-reicrmn    1     x>--cúr   ^ac    tAe 

cú  ! 

III. 

-c\  cuaó  beA^  iia  n^Ae-ÓAt,  111Á  cÁ  cú  aj\  00 

ténn, 
^o  Coittió  *Ó ú  1  n ] \ é  1  n'i e(í?)  Anonn  UAirn. 
UAbAijt  beAiinAÓc  A^up  ceuo  uahh  50  UAite 

iia  ^-ctóijieAc, 
1]'  Aiin  a  cot)tAp  rí,  ^eu^nAb-rpAinnrit)  ;(f) 

^sur  ^rr^éO*)  "°o'n  éé,5ú)  s°  b-r«l1  iiié 

'ha  "oéig, 
cVp  50  b-ruitmi  1  b-péin  'ha  cimciott, 
A.'y  nAÓ  b-ruit  a]\  aii  c-pAoi;At  a  'óéAnrAt) 

mo  téi^eA]", 
c\cc  -cXttAit)  "oe  ];]\éiiii  p^oic'  t3ei]\neAc  !(//) 


c  As  recited  <xn  Leij  mé  1110  r\ún  Le<\c. 

d  Pronounced  way-i>. 

e  Dunrevy  Wood,  formerlv  existing  in  Arrnagh  coiLL  is 
declined  in  Aimagh  like  ceme,  the  gen.  being  coiLLe<YÓ 
(-e&x>  =  00),  and  the  dative  coiLLró,  as  in  older  Irish. 

f  Pronounced  vrinshee  ;  cf.  rr\Ainnpe<J,c  in  the  Munster 
Poetrv. 


g  Ór  mnf  15  ■oí  péin, 
h  Dei]MieAC  =  Murphy. 


s.  11.  L. 


It  is  possible  that  a  play  upon  wcrds  is  intended  in 
cmÍK\,  which  would  correspond  with  cuu'uv,  grief,  andalso 
to  coiíi<n,  a  bribe.  Compare  the  piece  in  the  story  of 
Uoinii'  tÁioi|\,  Gaelic Jburiial,  vol.  ii.,  p.  361.  [Con'u, 
a  biibe,  is  yet  used  in  tlie  phrases  1  jcoiíia,  pron.  1  5-ct'i 
=  in  exchange  for  ;  ótii^-pinti,  ^20,  1  gcoiiiA  ah  cApo^ilL 
1"in  =  I  should  not  wish  to  lose  that  horse  for  £20.  To 
express  same  idea,  the  verb  ceA'ouig,  permit,  isalsoused, 
111'  ceAt)ócAinii  A]\  ^'20  é.  In  some  places  a  corrupte  1 
form  (?)  of  this  verb,  ceiom§,  or  cneiomi,  is  heard. — 
E.  O'G.] 
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GALWAV. 

ah   uáilluÍií  ^511  s  mge&n    <\n 
búisuénime. 

^ac  uite  TJóiíiiiac  'cjiéir  •omnéi|\  'ré  ^nÁj' 
muwnciji  iia  cíjte  cjvuinniuijA'ó  a^  ua  c]\o]<- 
bóicjte  A^uj'  *oah'i]v\  a  beic  Ann.  *Oo  bí 
bei]\c  1  n-A  meAj'5,  yé  pn  reAji  05  Agur  beAn 
05,  cÁitui]\'oo  bi  innp  au  bj:eAj\  Aguj'  mjeAii 
bvuj'céijiráe  00  bí  innr  aii  aii  mnAoi  015. 
'Sé  aii  gnÁr  innr  aii  cíji  50  -o-ciucvai-ó  ah 
reAji  m  coj^uij,  ajuj'  50  ii-ia]\]\j:aió  j'é  pÁiji- 
cróe  te  oaiíijvvó  teij^,  ajuj^  ah  beAii  iiiaji  aii 
c-céAtmA  aj\  aii  g-ceuo  uaij\  eite. 

UjiAcnónA'OómnAig  a^  cj\oj'-bócAj\  Cacaij\ 
toijxj\eÁn  emiji-dc-cmn  a^uj'  Uuauii  1  5-con- 
"OAe  iia  ^«^ttuiie  00  cuic  j"é  aj\  ah  mtiAoi  015 
aii  c-Ani  j'eo  joAi]ici"óe  lAjijiAró.  T)o  cahuc  yí 
fuar,  Aguj"  "o'iajiji  rí  Ati  reA]\  05  j-eo  '11-A 
pÁi]\cit>e  11111]'  tiA  roctAib  mí-meAjwmlA 
reo  :*  "  &  pioj^úijt  miorúji,  meujiAÓÁn  !  ah 
é  "oo  coit  •oaiíijvvó  tioni  V' 

'  &§\íy  rÁitce,  Á  pucóg,  juoptóg,  eu-ocj\o- 
mÁn  !"  aj\  j-eipeAn.  TJo  •ÓAiiijnní;  p<vo,  a^uj' 
buo  é  j^in  aii  "OAiiijw  "oeijie  t>o  j\inneAt>Aj\  te 
cétte. 

X)o  bi  5J1Á-Ó  móji  acu  *o'Á  céite  jtoniie  rm, 
<\cc  niA]\  í;eAlt  A]\iiApoctAib  mí-meAjwmtA 
"OO  tAbj\At>A]\  A]\  ^AC  CAob  "00  cju  ocninjeA'ó 
a  n-5]\A-ó-rtA"0]v\n. 

111  aj\  ctoij'imt»  :  "  llí't  5J1Á-Ó  -óÁmeuo  iu\c 
bruAjiAi^eAtin." 


An  old  Highland  Hunting  Song  from  a  manuscript 
which  belonged  to  the  late  Captain  Sdeúard  of  Glasgow, 
grandson  of  the  Perthshire  Gaelic  bard,  Rob  Raineach. 
The  MS.  version  was  spelled  phonetically,  and  is  here 
transcribed  in  ordinary  orthography. 

[Transcript  in  modern  Gaelic]. 

THOGAINN  FONN  AIR  LORG  AN  FIIEIDH. 

'S  miann  le  breac  a  bhi  'n  sruth  c 

'S  miann  le  boc  bhi  'n  doire  dlii, 
'S  miann  le  eilid  bhi  'm  beinn  áird, 

'S  miann  lesealgair  falbh  le  'chú. 


*  A  fiopiiip,  &c.  =  Mr.   Scissors,  measure   and  thimble  ! 

Miss  pudding,  tripeand  bladdert 
a  ii5fA-ó-]"iAor>j,ii,  as  spoken  =  A  ngnA'O-fAn,  ihíirlovs. 


Luinneag  : — Agus  ó  air  moro  h-6, 
Aoi'l  6  air  moro  h-é, 
Agus  6  air  moro  h-6, 

Thogainn  fonn  air  lorg  an  fliéidh. 

Cha  mhiann  bodaich  mo  mhiann  fhein — 

Cha  mhiann  leis  éiridh  ach  mall  ; 
Cha  lab  gruagach  'na  sgéith — 

Tarruingidh  e  leis  íhéin  an  t-srann. 
Agus  6,  &c. 

Nichean  sin  do  'n  tug  nii  spéis, 

'S  bu  mhiannach  leam  iad  bhi  m'  choir  : 

Mo  ghunna  glaic  air  dheagh  ghleus, 
Direadh  ri  beinn,  is  bean  6g  ! 
Agus  6,  &c. 

'S  nichean  sin  do  'n  tug  mi  fuath  :  — 

Bean  luath  is  cú  mall  ; 
Oighre  fearuinn  gun  bhi  glic, 

Agus  slios  nach  altrum  clann 
Agus  6,  &c. 

Bu  mhiann  leam  ri  latha  fuar  : — 

Direadh  suas  ri  aonach  cas, — 
'N  uair  a  thilginn  mac  an  fhéidb, 

Coin  air  éill,  's  ga  'n  leigeil  as. 
Agus  6,  &c. 

Leam  bu  mhiann  bhi  'siubhal  bheann, 

Osan  teann  a  bhi  mu  m'  chos, 
Brog  iallach  dhubh,  gunua  cruaidh, 

Eiiid  ruadh  is  cú  m'a  dos. 
Agus  6,  &c. 

'S  ge  d'  fhaighinn  bean  a'  chinn  bháin, 

Air  mo  Iaimh  bu  bheag  mo  spéis, 
Gu'm  b'  annsa  leam  bean  dhonn 

'Bheireadh  trom  ghaol  dhomh  leceill. 
Agus  6,  &c. 

Nighean  Uilleim  anns  a'  Ghleann, 
Bean  a  b'  annsa  leam  fo  'n  ghréin  ; 

'S  na'm  biodh  Uilleam  ann  a;n  blár, 
Gheibhinnse  mo  ghradh  dhomh  féin. 
Agus  6,  &c. 

'S  mo  cheisd  air  bean  a'  chinn  duibh, 
'S  docha  leam  i  'n  diugh  na  'n  dé, 

Mhiad  'sa  chuala  mi  de  'cainnt, — 
Gar  i  b'annsa  leam  fo  'n  ghréin. 
Agus  6,  &c. 

W.  M'K. 


HYMN  OF  ST.  THOMAS. 

Transíated  by  the  late  Rev.  Michael  Meehan,  P.P. 

■pAoi   íjné  ApÁin   onóijum  cú,  mo  Úi^eAjuiA, 

a'r  mo  *Óé, 
-&ca  a^   tonnu^Ab   50  j^énii    a  n-ou'i   a  t>- 

CAOib  Afcij  mo  ctéib. 
5^c    a    b-ytnt    A5A111    tio   b]\oniiAini    o]\c  ó 

lomtÁn  1110  cjtoióe, 
"Píojt  *Oia  Atmro  cón'i  p'o]\  A*f  cáij\  Ai|\  -óeAj-- 

tÁitii  aii  Áji-o-Ui^. 
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11Á  ^éitt  t)o'n  c-fúit,  nÁ  géitt  ■oo'n  riiéA]\, 

nÁ  géitt  ni  111  ó  "oo'n  bt<\r, 
Hí't  ac]\u  j<vó  beAtdig  cutn  Á]\  5-qioioe  oo'n 

6]ieioeAiii  acc  cjié'n  g-ctuAir. 
-cVoriiÁtAim-re  t^ac  rocAt    binn    t>o   cmc   ó 

beut  iiii c  "Oé 
'Sé  T)ia  nión  jeAt  iia  p'nmne,  ré  5|uah  Á]\ 

n-AHAni  C. 
Oí  cotAnn  C]\íorc  Ai]i  uaij\  a  bÁir  te  reic- 

pilC  A1]\  A1l  g-cpoi]'  : 
■dn  rtÁnui^ceoiji  cÁ  rtnt>ce  Aiinro  ní  yeici- 

111 ÍO  A1101]\ 

petic    o]\Ainn-ne,   a    Ui^eApnA,   'ntiAr    cóiii 

c]\ócAi]\eAc,  cóiii  réirh 
A'y  ■o'f-euc  cú    ai]\    ah    ngA'oui'oe  bocc  "oo 

CeU]WÓ  A1]\  "00  CAob. 

5o  b-reicreAt>  ré  ha  "oeAjtg-ttnc,  ní  ó]\eit>- 

reA"ó  nAoiii  UomÁr, 
-dcc  rtnt  &y  yeoit  mo  StÁntngceoiji  Atniió- 

CAt)  50  tÁ  1110  bÁir. 
Lav  c]\eit)eAiii  tÁToi]\  Aiin  1110   ó]\oióe,    ÍAr 

•oóccAr  4511  r  5]\Á*ó, 
5o  ni-beit>eAt>  A^Am  teAC,  íorA  C]\íorc,  nió]\ 

CA]\AT)Ar  Af  bÁió. 
1r  cti]'A,  Uij;eA]\nA,  co^a  ah   a]\áhi,   cong- 

btnjeAr  Á]\  n-AiiAm  beo  ; 
-d]\Áin    iia   n-Ain^eAtt,   beActnj    rmn     A'r 

neA]\ctn5  rmn  50  "oeo. 
Cah  Átumn,  íopA,  gtAn  teo'  jrtnt  Á]\  s-c]\oit>e 

ó'n  tnte  cÁni, 
'O'reu'orÁ  ]'ao]\aó  CAbAi]\c  -oo'n   "ooriiAn  Ai]i 

rA"o  te  pú  A011  b]\Aon  AriiÁm. 
11í    ÓTÓ1111   Aimro    cti,    Úi^eA]\nA  "Oia  ;    aóc 

bponn,  O  !  1\ij  ha  Uíoj, 
50  b-rAJAinn  o]\c  rór  ]\At>A]\c  rút  50  t»eo 

•puAr  Antir  ah  c-rAo^At  río]\]\ui,óe. 


NOTE  ON    NEGATIVE   CÁ11  (cÁ). 

The  following  remarks  are  compiled  from  notes  made 
in  the  Counties  of  Armagh  and  Meath,  especially  the 
former.  The  examples  given  are  either  colloquial  or 
quoted  from  songs  which  were  recited  for  the  writer. 

1.  There  are  two  forms  of  this  negative,  viz. ,  cÁn  and 
cÁ.  cÁn  is  the  full,  and  éÁ  the  abbreviated  form.  The 
form  cÁn  is  used  before  nouns,  pronouns,  prepositional 
pronouns,  prepositions  and  adverbs,  whether  beginning 
with  a  vowel  or  not,  and  before  verbs  and  adjectives 
whose   initial  letter  is  a  vowel  or  y,  e.g.,  éÁn  cnoir  an 


sLÁntu  jceonA  reo,  cán  péioip  Liom,  éÁn  peÁpn  L10111, 
cÁn  Leir  e,  cÁn  Agótnr'A  bí  pe,  éÁn  aj;  méAouJAÓ 
cíorA  ciocpAf  pe,  cÁn  Le  SéAjJAn  e,  cÁri  mé  An  pe-An, 
éÁn  mo  páirh  &  béiómn  péin,  etc.  The  abbreviated 
form  cÁ  is  used  onlv  before  verbs  and  adjectives  whose 
initial  letter  is  a  consonant  (except  p). 

2.  Influence  or  initials  of  verbs.  The  general  rule  may 
be  stated  thus  : — An  original  form  (110)  éÁn  aspirated 
every  consonant  exccpt  o,  c  and  y.  These  three  conso- 
nants  were  not  aspirated  on  account  of  the  familiar 
exception  in  the  case  of  n  before  dentals.  The  combina- 
tion  nc  produces  o-c,  hence,  cÁn  CAbpáim  became  cÁ 
•o-cAbpAnn  (cf.  Ann  ceAc  becoming  An  ■o-ceAc).  The  n 
was  dropped  before  o  and  p,  hence,  cÁn  oéAppAmn  and 
CÁ11  pAoilnn  become  respectively  éÁ  oéAppAmn  and  cÁ 
fAoitnn.  In  the  case  of  the  other  consonants  the  n  also 
dropped  out,  leaving  the  verb  aspirated. 

The  following  rules  may  therefore  be  formed  to  cover 
the  present  usage  : — 

(a)  Eclipsis  of  c,  eg.,  cÁ  o-CAb]\Aim,  cÁ  o-cug  pe,  éÁ 
o-cAimc  re,  &c. 

(ó)  No  change  in  x>  and  p,  e.g.,  cÁ  piubbAnn  re,  cÁ 
oéA|\n  (oeÁnn)  pe,  &c. 

(c)  Aspiration  of  b,  c,  p,  5,  m,  p,  e.g.,  cÁ  buAiieAnn 
re  binlle  onm,  cÁ  cpeionn  ctí,  cÁn  fruAip  pé  e,  cÁ 
jeALLAnn  omc  e,  cÁ  moLAnn  ]-e,  cÁ  fDÓ]"pAio  me  í,  cÁ 
]b]\eAbAnii  ye  oppAinn,  &c. 

There  was  one  instance  ofo  being  aspirated,  viz.,  cÁ 
óeuupAinn.  Perhaps  this  is  really  cÁ  jeunpAinn,  as  the 
latter  is  said  to  be  the  more  historically  correct  spelling. 

It  is  very  probable  that  adjectives  followthe  same  rules 
as  verbs,  but  this  matter  is  not  quite  certain,  as  no  notes 
were  specially  made  on  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  ad- 
jectives  whose  initial  letter  is  p  or  m  are  aspirated,  e.q., 
cÁ  rhóp  A11  peAp  e,  cÁ  rfió  é  mú('nÁ)  mire,  ÓÁ11  ^aoa 
béro  111  é  beo,  &c. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  old  form  nocA(n)  followed 
the  same  rules  as  éÁ(n),  the  eclipsis  of  c  being  of  course 
excepted.  The  following  examples  occur  in  rLeAT)  t)úm 
11A  n^eó  and  Cac  Hltuje  TIac,  published  by  the  Irish 
Arch.  Soc,  p.  14  ;  nocA  oeépAino,  p.  136;  nocA  bepi, 
noco  0L15,  p.  214  ;  nocA  n-Ái]\em  (still  used  in  Armagh, 
CÁ11  Áii\im),  p.  310;  nocAii-pACAró  (now  cÁn  f-ACA),  p. 
312  ;  iioca  céL  (now  cÁ  ceiLim  or  óÁ  ceiLpró  me).  b,  5 
and  m  were  never  written  aspirated  in  Old  Irish,  though 
no  doubt  often  pronounced  so. 

From  the  examples  given  above  it  will  be  clearly  seen 
that  the  11  prefixed  in  writings  to  words  whose  initial  is  a 
vowel  or  p,  is  really  part  of  the  negative.  It  is,  there- 
fore,  no  more  correct  to  separate  the  11  from  the  nega- 
tive  than  from  the  article  (as  in  a  nf-ip).  Both  enors  are 
dtte  to  the  scribes  following  the  sound  rather  than  the 
etymology. 

s.  11.  L. 


111Í  Véite  bpigoe,  1893. 

A  pi]\-eA5Ai]\  ion-ti]\]\AincA, 

1p  AÓbAL  món  A11  oi]\eAO-pm  pocAL  SAcr-beupLA 
pjéiéio  aiiiac  ttA  OAome,  50  móp-móp  1  5-ConnAccA, 
Ajup  ip  meA]-A  tiá  pm,  ni  péioip  a  TD-ceAjApg  gup 
betqtLA  1A0. 

1p  ceAnnoÁnA  Aoei]\io  jup  ^AeóiLje  iao.  1r  peA]\b 
Leo  7  o'a  p-Aob-UAbAin,  A01Í1Á1L,  511  ]\  péioip  00  •óumeAn 
bié,  beié  níop  ceApc-múmce  nÁ  i<\o  pém.  111eApAim- 
fém  5tip  ^Lmne  SAettiLje    lllluimAn,   gi'ó  nAó    hiaic 
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Lioui  au  c-Ar-LAb]\A'ó.  Ann-fo  •ótnc  rocLA  éijm  t>o 
cuaLa]*  pém. 

Bit  (of  a  bridle),  spoka?  nave,  doubt  or  "doot," 
makreil,  pota,  poca,  liosta  (list),  stuff,  &c. 

-Agur  111  pmL  aca  rocLA,  'gAe'óiLjjeno  beunLA,  A]\  rou 
fclloe,  tyre,  &c.  t)o  buo  ceA]\c  •oo'u  rhumcin  rgjuobAr 
gAU  roc<\L  c]UiAiLLijce  00  cuurior,  acc  AriiÁm  11  a  rocLA 
ríon-jliAe-óiLige  t>o  éun,  Lé  11-A  n-Aic-beot>A,ó.  ní 
ceAt>ocAinu-réiii  11  a  h-iAr-focLA  in*]\  "  ocÁio  obLigÁit) 
Jc,"  miAi]\  acáit)  A11U  11A  rocLA  ceA]\CA,  uia]\  "  riocAin.'' 
X)o  comAi]\LeócAiun  50  Ii-uiuaL,  cLÁiníii  iia  b-pocAl-ro 
■oo  cLo'óuja-ó  Agur  aii  ceAnc-'jliAe'óiLge  au  a  ron. 

Ann-j'o  cujac  1110  cíor  A]\  ron  nA  bLiA-ónA, 

SlÁn    Leo,c, 

"OaLLáu  jau  eoLtiróe. 


si<\ms<\  411  5lieitn1inio1i. 

In  Mr.  0'Faherty's  book,  which  has  beenso  favourably 
noticed  in  all  Irish  papers,  and  which  is  such  a  treat  to 
lovers  of  the  sound,  racy  spoken  Gaelic,  there  are  some 
few  things  wbich  might  be  amended.  Minor  slips  of 
spelling,  punctuation  and  aspiration  may  be  passed  over, 
as  they  are  neither  numerous  nor  important.  Thefollow- 
ing,  however,  Mr.  0'Faherty  would  wish  to  notice,  and 
he  also  wishes  to  convey  his  thanks  to  Gaelic  scholars  who 
have  sent  their  criticisms  to  him  : — 


p. 

7- 


L. 

'3- 


10.   16. 


II. 

6. 

II. 

12. 

20. 

8. 

25- 

25- 

30- 

25 

41. 
46. 

13 
11 

5i- 

21 

53- 

12 

59- 


60. 
62. 


2. 
5- 

15- 


75-     5- 


87. 
99- 


12. 

5' 


bocóroeACA,  bAcóioeACA,  do  not  mean  "  swell- 

ing,"  but  "chequered." 
Whenever  the  pronoun  is  to  be  used  with  such 

personified  word  as  bÁt>,  it  must  be  feminine. 

This    brings  about   a   confusion   in   gender, 

which,  however,  is  only  apparent. 
cmbAnrÁ    would    be    said.       [See    Athinson's 

Keating]. 
Read  ah  méro,     In  Connacht  this  word  is  mas- 

culine,  though  feminine  in  form. 
eAUAc  cuAin  is  the  popular  name. 
rciocAn  :  ■o'uncij;  ré  'ua  rciocÁn,  went  ofif  with 

the  speed  of  an  arrow. 
CAc-riiAjA-ó,  a  trick  ;  also  rio-riiA5At>,  a  trick, 

joke,  intended  really  to  hurt  one's  feelings. 
11  a  mbó. 
ruL  A]\  Lob. 

■óa  ÓAiLLeAc  •oeuj  would  be  said. 
A1]\  A11  rLiAb.     Except  after  -oe'n  and  •oo'n,  c  is 

not    prefixed    to    masculine    nouns    in     W. 

Connacht. 
Aii  •oÁ  bó,  aii  t>Á  cao]\a,  etc,  are  often  used  = 

one's  stock,  property,  without  reference  to  the 

actual  number. 
bLiAÓAin  A'p  rióe. 
50  •oci  aii   jaLa.     The  phrase  cuaió  ré  t>o'n 

JAbA  =  fell  to  the  smith's  lot,    share  :   e  g., 

cuAibAii  bpeAcmón  óo'n  §AbA,  Ain  a  ór\ann. 
]-5]\CAt>  riiAione,  grief  to  vou,  lit.  the  lament  in 

the  morning,  when  one's  losses  after  a  night 

raid  by  an  enemy  were  ascertained. 
irnpe    Lé    x\on-beAii ;    liue   n,   rÁr   ua   1i-aou- 

oióóe. 
aii  cmcín  oá  ■óeAnbpÁcAin. 
inuiLneoin. 


p.       L. 

134.     7.  rum  =pearl  on  the  eye. 
,,      21.  pt>eÁti  1  ■ocnonu,  the  opening  of  the  skull. 
137.    10.  SiobÁn,  ncw  =  roughness  on   feet  of  those  who 
go  barefoot.     To  remove  this,  and  also  warts, 
a  charm  is  used  : — 

&  Uirge  cLoÓ  JA11  1A]\]\A1t), 

1lí  t>ot)  ia]\]\ai-ó  cÁniic  mé, 

11151111  1110  corA  LeAC 

111a]\  ft'uL  A'r  50  -ocóigreÁ 

11  a  riobÁn  A'p  11A  pAicneAÓA  tiAim. 

Sometimes  the  first  lines  are  a  tnrce  cobAip  jaii 
ia]\]\aio,  A15  ia]\]\aió  Leigir  cÁnuc  nié.  At  present 
5iA]\Án  =  eye-tooth. 

Among  the  points  which  may  be  debated  are  (1)  the 
use  of  the  termination  -Ar  or  -u'p,  as  buróeACAr,  or  -éur. 
The  -Ar  form  =  old  nominative,  and  -ur  =  old  dative  ;  (2) 
the  colloquial  Apb  Aium  t)ó,  ctci  erat  nomeii,  for  t>Á]\b 
Aium  ;  (3)  nspiration  after  bA,  as  bA  cói]\,  and  after  cpí, 
as  cuí  unLe;  (4)  the  proper  genitive  of  AbA,  a  river. 
The  conect  form  being  undoubtedly  AbAiiu.  [I  cannot 
agree  with  my  friend  Mr.  O'Fahertv's  etymology  of 
"humbug  "  =  UAnn  boc,,  "  soft  brass  !"  as  uriiA,  not 
UAim=brass;  nor  aíi  c-aoh  bó,  as  bó  is  femiuine. — 
E.  O'G.] 


We  appeal  to  our  friends  at  home  and 
abroad  to  endeavour  to  extend  the  circula- 
tion  of  the  Journal.  The  Journal  had 
hardly  any  circulation  eighteen  months  ago ; 
since  then  it  has  improved  its  position  very 
much.  It  is  still,  however,  depending  for 
existence  on  the  generosity  of  a  fexv  people. 
If  each  Irish  society,  literary,  historical, 
antiquarian,  political,  and  each  prominent 
Irish  nationalist  took  even  one  copy,  vve 
should  be  able  to  publish  the  Journal  more 
frequently  and  cheaply. 


The  change  in  public  opinion  with  regard  to  the  native 
language  was  strikingly  shown  dtuing  the  recent  Irish 
pilgrimage  to  Rome.  Cardinal  Logue  was  presented 
with  an  address  in  Donegal  Gaelic,  and  Dr.  MacCormack, 
Bishop   of  Galway,   dehvered  an  address  in  our  native 


tongue. 


Professor  Maclvinnon,  of  Edinburgh,  has  published 
two  Gaelic  Reading  Books  for  his  classes  in  the  Uni- 
versity.  'i'hev  contain  many  gems  of  Gaelic  prose  and 
poctry.     The  price  is  not  marked. 


The  story  of  tllAcLéigmn,  in  Wes'em  Gaelic,  has  been 
so  much  appreciated,  tliat  a  similar  S])ecimen  of  Southern 
Gaelic  will  be  printed  next  issue. 


Falher  Reegan,  of  St.  Louis,  in  an  eloquent  article, 
extols  0'Grady's  Silva  as  "one  of  the  greatest  works  of 
human  imagination  ever  issued,  a  \vork  of  such  supreme 
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beauty,    that  it   can  justly  be    regarded   as   one   of  the 
literary  masterpieces  of  the  world." 


MacTalla,  of  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  in  its  last  issue, 
says  : — "  Thá  sinn  ag  cur  failte  cridheil  air  an  Irisleábhar 
agus  ag  guidhe  gun  soirbhich  leis  gu  maith  'na  dheagh- 
obair."  Go  mb'  amhlaidh  dhuit  fúin,  a  fhir  mhis- 
neamhail. 


In  Tiobraid  Arann,  No.  43,  I.,  1,  read  111  Aop  =  boast- 
ing  ;  2,  <xcc  |iniie  if  be«ij;  beann  <sp  &  ngÁpéAib  ;  II., 
2,  if  ceAtin  é  &  cpuc  'gur1  ir  I<xit)1]\;  3,  for  eira  read 
•ÓAOt),  spite  ;  for  0]\ca  read  onca,  a  flag. 


To  CORRESPONDENTS. — The  Revne  Celtiqne  is  pub- 
lished  in  Faris.  The  subscription,  £1  annúally,  can  be 
paid  to  any  Dublin  boohseller.  Canon  Burke's  Irish 
Dictionary  was  never  printed  in  book  form.  Mr.  Patrick 
O'Brien,  46  Cuffe-street,  Dublin,  has  many  rare  Gaelic 
books  for  sale.  Copies  of  0'Curry's  Lectwes  on  the 
MSS.  Materials  of  Irish  History  can  be  had  post  free 
for  15S.  from  Mr.  Tatrich  Traynor,  Bookseller,  Essex- 
quay,  Dublin. 

Readers  of  the  Journnl  will  be  glad  to  know  that  Mr. 
John  Fleming  is  now  somewhat  restored  in  health  and 
strength.  Dr.  Kuno  Meyer  is  also  better,  and  in  current 
issue  of  Révtie  Celtique  prints  some  amusing  stanzas  of 
the  \vitty  St.  Moliftg. 


Each  issue  of  the  Celtic  Monfhly  (Twopence)  is  a  dis- 
tinct  advance  011  its  predecessor.  An  attractive  feature  is 
the  reproc'.uction  of  photographs  of  eminent  Gaelic  cele- 
brities.  We  intend  to  do  a  little  in  that  way  for  the 
future,  and  have  succeeded  after  a  long  search  in  securing 
a  photo  of  John  O'Donovan.  The  March  issue  of  the 
Celtic  Monthly  gives  photographs  of  the  Cliief  of  the 
Gaelic  Society  of  London,  of  the  late  Sheriff  Nicholson, 
the  collector  of  Gaelic  proverbs,  of  T.  D.  MacDonald, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  Scottish  Gaelic  scholars,  and 
51 1)  n<\c  &\\  ■oe\\\>AT>  ip  511  Ác  be-.\n,  of  Miss  MacDonald 
of  Iveppoch,  the  bard  of  her  clari. 


Nothing  shows  the  advance  made  in  the  study  of 
Gaelic  better  than  the  quality  of  the  popular  Gaelic  of  the 
Gael  of  Brooklyn.  Scores  of  people  who  now  write  Irish 
well,  and  spealc  it  too,  have  the  little  Gael  to  thank  for 
much  of  their  success.  Mr.  Patrick  0'Leary,  M.  P. 
Ward,  the  5<\K\]\  ■oonn,  Mr.  P.  A.  Dougher,  and  others, 
fill  the  pages  of  the  Gael  with  attractive  matter. 


It  is  astounding  that  the  Irish  language  has  not  dis- 
appeared  centuries  ago.  In  the  eyes  of  those  who  had 
thc  making  of  "  laws  "  for  Irelnnd,  "  the  wearing  of  Irish 
apparel,  and  not  using  the  English  language,  was  a 
henous  crime,  inquirable  by  the  grand  jury  ;  the  punish- 
ment  for  using  the  Irish  dress  or  the  native  language  was, 
for  every  lord,  spiritual  or  temporal,  £6  3s.  4d. ;  for  every 
knight  or  esquire,  40  shillings  ;  for  everv  gentleman  or 
meichant,  20  shillings  ;  for  eveiy  freeholcíer  or  yeoman, 
10  shillings  ;  for"every  husbandman,  6s.  8d.;  and  for  all 
others,  3s.  ^d."— (See  Gilbert's  IIistory  of  the  Confedera- 
tion,  vol.  vi.,  p.  325.) 


THE  "LEINSTER  TRIBUTE." 


ARGUMENT. 

Tuathal  Teachtmar,  Chief  King  of 
Ireland,  circa  A.D.  100.  Fithir  and  Darine, 
daughters  of  Tuathal.  Domlen,  King  of 
Leinster,  weds  the  elder  daughter,  Fither, 
gets  tired  of  hcr,  goes  back  to  Tara,  says 
she  is  dead,  and  asks  for  her  sister  Darine, 
who  is  given  to  him.  He  takes  her  home, 
and  after  a  short  time  she  meets  her  sister 
Fither,  whom  she  believed  to  be  dead,  and 
cxpires  at  once  of  shame  at  finding  how 
she  was  betraved.  Fithir,  on  seeing  the 
death  of  her  sister,  dies  of  grief.  Tuathal 
finds  out  how  Domlen  deceived  him,  levies 
the  forces  of  the  northern  lialf  of  Ireland, 
makes  vvar  on  Leinster,  kills  its  king,  Dom- 
len,  and  imposes  the  famous  Leinster 
Tribute,  which  was  paid  for  nearlv  six 
hundred  years,  and  was  the  chief  cause  of 
Ireland's  subsequent  political  misfortunes. 
The  tract  on  which  the  following  poem  is 
founded  may  be  seen  at  page  294  of  the 
Book  of  Leinster. 

s5e1.1t  wa  boiivMiuv 

a  ti-OAti. 

UnnceAtL  ceuo  btiAt)Aii  ca]\  éi]'  bpeic  rmc 

*Oé, 
Oí  ]aíj  m  eijunn  "oob  UAi]4,e  111  a  ]\é  ; 
X)o  btu\it  ré  nÁniroe  ci]te  Ar  a  ftije, 
'S^f  ^'  VA11  V®  1lló]i,  tÁn  cúiíiac'oa  a']"  t>]u^e. 
1ÍlA]tb  ]-é  eittun,  ]n'§  nAii-'OAoneA'ó  m-bo]\b, 
T)o  iiiA]\b  iia  h-uAirte  An'iAit  riiA]újAr  cu]\b 
U]\éAt»A  iia    niACAijieAo    mr   aii    j;eirii]teA'o 

tom 
A\\\  fÁruijib  ^AocAn'itA  5A11  rgeAc  ^ah  com. 
Da  ctniiAC'oui^e  UtiACAt  c]teun  ionÁ  aoh  ]u<j 
Oí  ]\iAn'i  ]toiriie;  111  ]UAb  rlAic  no  ]'aoi 
11Á]\    cui|i    Ai]t    ai]'    ctnn    ]'eitb'  a  miCAije 

rém  — 
Dí  ei]'e  ]%otiACA]\  Aon  ci]i  rAoi'11  n^jtéin. 
•cVnnpn    00    cptunnij    ]^é    50    UeAiiijttn^ 

rlóé 

"OAoineAC)  iia  1i-ei]teAiin  00  u&b^ínc  a  ]\aca 
■óó 
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"Le  gjiém  tejié'^tij*  "  teij*  m\  n-mle  n-mit" 
^ah  Aon  nvó  juvó  -oo  cuj\  a  ]\éim'  A1]\  5-cút, 
'bX]V  1,1'je  CijieAtm  -o'  pÁgbÁit  teip  50  t>eo, 

'5tir  ^e  n_A  f10^  °°  lvvo  A'r  bero  veAi*  ^eo- 

'S  411  imp  ÁLninn  f  aoji  j-é  ó  c]\om-bj\ón, 
T)o  cugA'ó  teip  ó  Anpor  '511  p  ó  teon. 

T)Á  ingeAn  gjiÁ-ÓAÓA  bí  te  UhacaL  Ájro, 
11íoj"  Áite  nvo  'nÁ'ji  pemUeAt)  ]\k\iíi  te  bÁjro ; 
*OubAij\c  ptAic  &'y  rAoi   guji  b'Áite  ia*o  'iia 

neut 
Ojit>A  11  a  nn\róne  pnÁrhAp  óy  ah  c-jvvo^aL, 
'Sé  £iciji  bA  1i-Amni  aii  ci  bA  pnne  tn'ob, 
<&'y  cu-gA'ó  T)Ajiíne  aiji  a  *qeij\bpuiji  caoiiíi. 
Oa  móji  iia  cjuaca  *oo  cug  t)óib  a  nri\Át>, 
<<Acc  ní  pnvijt  Aon  peAji  pÁitce  jionii  ah  Lá 
-<Aij\  t)-cÁmic  ju^bAigeAii  ó  ■pjiuc  m\  t)eA)\bA 

pn.n',— 
H15  ceAtgAÓ  é  te  bniAcAijnb  btAptu\  bmn'  ; 
póy  yé  An  cí  bA  pnne,  pcij\  bÁn 
"O'aji  jeALL  yé  beic  'hiia  céite  gjunn  An'iÁm. 
T)o  cuj  yé  teip  í  meArg  a  n'uunceAji  rém  ; 
Cin]\  móji  riieAr  níojAmuit  ai]\  ah  tríp  AjiAon. 
11í   rAt)  50  n-'oubAij\c  t)]\oc-t)Aome   jup  ah 

,1^ , 

'  1j*  Áite  '11  015  a  t>'  pÁ-gAip,  a  -óeAJ-f  aoi." 
■úimpmn  -oo  cuAit)  yé  50  UuacaI  c-reAti, — 
UuacaL  11  a  m-biiAit)  riióp  a'p  "oeAjig-tAnn, 
A'p  t)tibAi]\c  yé  pp  :  "1p  mA]\b,  1110  bj\ón," 

aj\  yé, 
"O  ingeAn  £iciji ;  cÁ  pí  'noip  jwn  5-cpe  ! 
'gur  b'Áit  L10111  -o'  mjeAn  eite  beic  a^aiii, 
O.i j\  cÁ  1110  cjioróe  iiia]\  aoii  Le  m'Ápjp  tom." 
11í  h-mnreAnn  pcÁiji  cÁ  t)ubAijic  aii  UuacaI 

móji 
11 111  bÁp  a  mjme  *oe  iia  ctu\CAib  pip 
Oa  cjieun  a  goAn  aiji  T)omtén.  ju'g  ó  t>eAp, 
Oij\  CU5  -o'   a   j\Át>   tÁn    cjiei-oéAiti    A'r  tÁn 

meAj-, 
'gUp  oubAijic  yó  jnp  :    <i*0Á  m-beic  ACAm,  a 

]\\01, 

CéAt)   beAii,   btit>   teAC   lAt)   "gup   aii    -oeipe- 

1ÍH1A01." 

*Oo  cuató  Annj'in  T)Aiiíne  te  T)omtén 
50  cí  a  jiác  Agtij^  a  jngeAco  rém. 
11i.'t  eotAj*  AgAinn  cÁ  rAt)  t)o  bí  pí  teir, 
11o  cionnAj'  "oo  teAcntnj' t>óib  pteAt>  A'rreif. 


Lá  n-Aim  111  aj\  púbAit  *OAj\íne  cju't»  au  tAiin 
ConiiAijic  a  t>eij\bptin  -óítip  j\oimpi  Aim  ! 
T)o  cuic  j'1  j'íor  ^Au  beACA  Arji  ah  b-reu]\ 
11lA]\b  t>e  nÁi]\e;  cug  V1^11l  UAitt  pAn  Ae)\, 
'5uf  cuic  ju'  j-íop  aiji  cojip  *OA]\íne  caouíi, 
1HA]\b  -oe  ct'niiA, — t)Á  coj\jo  cAob  te  CAoib  ! 

"PÁ  óeóij  ptiAi]\  UuacaI  p'junne  ah  J^éit, 
*\'y  cui]\  yé  popcum  tAoc]\Ait>  niój\  t1í  11éitt, 

&'y     011111      11 A     -C-j-CUJlAt)     CA]\J*     All       C-S1011A11 

c-riAji 

T)Á  j\Aib  t)o  ÚtiACAt  '511]*  "o'a  ]uje  p'o]\. 
Úaii^a-oaji  teo  50  niACAj\Aib  mó]\A  lllnóe. 
Ai]ii|'inn   -oo  j\Áit>  tÁn   bj\óm   a'j'  V^l1^',  A11 

t15  :— 
"1p  mójt  aii   -gniom,"  a  t)ubAi]\c  yé,  pnn' 

"Oomlén, 

*0Á  mjeAn  Áite  "oo  n'iAj\bAt)  teip  ajiaou  ! 

0]\ca,  *o'  imjujeAt)  óajcóiji  a^uj'  reAtt, 

"O'   a  n-t>ioJAtc,    cj\eit>   mé,  ní  beit>  nieij'e 

111  c\tt. 

1p     bjióiiAÓ     'noij'    mé,     UuacaI    móji    iu\ 

t)-cj\etio  : 
*Oob'  i-'ev\j\]\  tíom  m'  injeAnA'nÁ  óji  noj^eut). 
Pici]i  bA  1i-Átumn  a  meArg  ctAnn  ah  jií^ 
*Oo  cur  vtvMC  OeA]\bA  cúm  a  jiác',  ju\  punóe  ; 
T)o  cugAt)  t)ó  í  te  cj\eit)eAiii  tÁn  A'r  píoj\, — 
'S  T)Aju'ne  "óít,  bA  j'jiaiíiai  je  nrp  au  ci]\ ! 
111aj\  cinc  m'mjeAnA,  ir  é  ]'o,  -0111,  mo  j\Át>, 
50  n-t>ioJAtcA|\   iAt)    te    ctiiiiAct)    móji    A'-p 

C]\ÁÓ 

-íAi]i   tc\oc]iAib  tAijeAii,   ai]\   ctomn    m\   bpi 

guipm', 
50  n-Aicnít>   reAj\g  *oo  ctuji  a  n-t)ub-yeAtt 

OJllll,  ' 

Annj-m  t»o  cionóit  UuacaL  a  cjieun-f-tó'g, 
<A'p  j\mneAt>Aj\  bAijmj  cac  llovc'  Inimit  tco. 
l)Á  gAnn  11  a  tAocjiAit>e  bi  um  j\íj  "Oomtén, 
T)o  jitiAigev\t)  iAt)  Agup  t>o  mAj\bAt>  pém, 
\\'y  t>'  ionnj\At)  tAijeAn,  caj\  éty,  6  bÁj\j\  50 

bun, 
T)o  toj'CAt)  ^ac  níó  mp  aii  cíji  Aiionn  ; 
T)o  cui]\cAX)  Ai]i  tAijmib  ai]\  pon  ■gníom  a  j\í-c 
An  eijuc  c|\om  t)'  pÁg  éijie  bocc  5A11  bjiíj, — 
An   ••  l)o]\AiiiA  "   n'ió|\,   cúip  otc  tu\  •o-cnom- 

CAC  t)U\11 

T)o  n'ntt  aii  cí]i  Ai]i  poAt)  tÁn  míte  btiAt>Aii. 
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'Sí  peo  av\  ei]\ic, — cju  coa^a-o  ceut)  "oeA^- 

bó, 
U]\i  cao^a-o  0611*0  motc  ]\aiíia]\  ctúriiAÓ  teo, 
U]\1    ÓA05A-0    cetio    nió|\-riiuc    *oo    UhuACAt 

c]\eun, 
U]\1  ÓAO^At)  ceu*o  c]\om-]'-tAb]\A  Aip^ro  réin, 
U]\i  cao^a-o  ceut)  *oeA]--tennb]\AC    rainpng 

]\éró, 
U]\i  cao^a-o  ceuT)  ^tAn-óoipe  ihíia  gté. 

'Sé  peo  An  c-otc  da  riió  *oo  pnneAt)  ]\n\iii 
Le  *oume  -oúccArAc  m  Ci]\mn  CAonú  ; 
Sí  reo  ah  beA]\c  cui]\  Ci]\e  jtAr  j.-aoi  ]\ia]\ 
-dn  *OAinp]\  *otnb  'pxn  c-Sa]-aiiai;5  nenii-pn, 
11í  iiiAi]\pt>  SAOi]\]-e  in  Aon  cí]\  rAoi'n  n-g^iém 
111uiia  m-beró  p'occÁm  meAr^  a  muinceA]\ 
rém. 

U.  O.  11. 

[The  foregoing  is  reprinted  from  the 
Irisli  Echo,  with  changes  as  marked  by  the 
author  himself.  As  the  vvriter  is  well 
known  to  hold  strong  views  on  Gaelic  com- 
position,  I  have  not  made  any  additional 
change,  although  I  believe  that  some  of  his 

o     ■*  o 

constructions  would   hardly  be   admissible 
in  prose — E.  O'G.] 


VOYAGE  OF  MAELDUIN. 
(Conclusiou.) 
§  j6.  1a]\  t)ceAcc  t)óib  A]-  ]-m,  ]\Án;5A*0A]\ 
mi]-  111  a  ]iAib  mó]\-cuit)  eAttAi-5,  *oauíi  7  bA 
7  CAoip-5.  11  i  ]\Aib  ci^ce  nó  *oúncA  mnce  ; 
7  icit)  Ann]-m  reotA  ha  ■^caojiac.  1r  ahu- 
•jin  At)ubAi]\c  t)umet)íob,  a]\  peicrm  ]-eAbAic- 
1Í1A]\A   t)Ó,    "1]-    CO]-A1l'lAlt  An  ]-eAbAc  té  ]-eA- 

bACAib  Ói]\eAim."  "1]-  ríon.r_m,  -^o-oeniim," 
a]\  t)]\eAiii  eitet)íob.  "  *OeunAi*ó  rAi]\e  aij\," 
a]\  1lU\et  *Oúm,  "  50  breiccí  cÁ  -océit)  au 
c-eun  UAib."  ConiiACAt>A|\  a]\  eiciott  uaca 
é,  roi]\t>eA]\ 

§  yj.  *Oo  ioni]\At)A]\  Aimpn  1  iroiAró  aii 
ém,  aii  cAob  t)o  cuAit)  ]-é  uaca  :  t)o  ioni]\A- 
t)A]\  Aii  tÁ  pn  50  reArgup.  Uo]-ac  oróce 
t)óib  Aimpn,  t)o  cróit)  CAtAiii  co]-AiiiAit  té 
CAtiiiAni  iia  h-Ci]\eAim  :  t)o  ioni]\At)A]\  ctnci. 
*Oo  ^eibro  mi]-  beA-5  ;  7  ir  UAice  ]-o  ]\U5  An 


jaoc  téi  K\t)  A]t  aii  Aigeun  A]\  -ocú]-,  ah   caii 

CÁn^ADAJI  1   t)CO]-AC  A]\  111111)1.     *Oo  CU1]\eAt)A)l 

a  mb]\Aine  (co]-ac  cujiai^)  1  t)ci]\  Annpn,  7 
•00  cuAt>A]\  -oo'n  "01111  *oo  bí  A]i  aii  mi]-  7  t)0 
bit>eAt)A]\  A5  éirceAÓc  ;  7  1]-  Aiinpn  t)o  bi 
Áic]ieAbcAróce  ah  *oúiia  A5  cAiceAn'i  a 
bp]\omne,  50  ;5CUAtAt>A]\  t)Aome  *óiob  (A5 
caiiic).  •At>ei]\i*oi]- :  "1]-  iiiaic  -61111111  munA 
breicimir  1llAet  *Oi'nn."  "  *Oo  bÁcAt)  ah 
1llAet  *Oúm   ]-m,"  a]\  reA]\  eite.     " -<\cc  *oÁ 

•OCAJAt)     A1101]-,     CAt)     t)0     t)eUnpA111U1]-  ?"     A]\ 

reA]\  eite.  "  lli  t)eACAi]\  rm,"  a]\  coipeAc 
aii  ci^e,  "rÁitce  n'ió]\  ]\oniie,  *oa  "oca^a-ó  ; 
ói]\  *oo  bi  mói]\-imni*óe  A1]\  té  ]_-a*oa. 

§  78.  bei]-  rin,  buAitró  111  Aet  *Oúm  aii 
bo]--ó]\Ann  teip  ah  *oo]\u]-.  "  Cia  acá  ahii  V 
a]\  aii  *oo]\u]-Ait>e.  "1llAet  *Oúm  ]-onn,"  aj\ 
]-e  rém.  "  Oj-^Ait  niA]\  rin,"  a]\  ah  coireAc, 
"rÁitce  ]\oii'iac  ?"  *Oo  cua*oa]\  Aimpn  m]- 
A11  ceAÓ,  7  ctn]\ceA]\rÁitce  mó]\  ]\ómpA,  7  tio 
bei]\ceA]\  eut>Ai-g  nuAt>A  *óóib.  *Oo  mmpeA- 
*oa]\  Aimpm  5AC  mte  longAiicur  *oo  poittpí; 
*Oia  t>óib,  *oo  ]\éi]\  b]\éice  ah  pÁCA  HAonii 
A*oei]\  "  liAec  otmi  niemnnrre  iutu\bic." 

§  79.  *Oo  ctiAit>  1llAet  *Oúm  Annrm  *oa 
c)\íc  rém.  -^511]-  cu^  *Oiu]\Án  'rite  ha  ct'115 
teAc-un]-Ai*óe  cug  ré  teip  *oo'n  tion,  ^uji 
cui]\  A]\  Atcói]\  -di]\t>-1ÍlACA  ia*o  1  j-cunime 
buAtbAij,  7  1  -^comriiAoróeAiii  ha  bpeA]\c  7 
ua  mói]\-iin'o]\buit  *oo  ni^ne  *Oia  bóib.  -^Xgu]- 
*oo  mnreAt>A]\  a  n-imceAccA  ó  cúr  50  t>ei]\- 

eA*Ó,  7  A  brt1A]\A*0A]\  *00  gÁbA-Ó  7  t)0  5UA]-ACC 

A]\  mui]\  7  A]\  ci]\. 

§  80.  *Oo  có]\ui5  Annj-m  -dot>  'Pionn,  Ái]\-o- 
eA^nume  6i]\eAnn,  aii  ]-ceut  ]-o  AiiiAit  acá 
ronn — A]\  ^Ái]\-oeACA*ó  meAnniAii  *oo  j^ijne  é, 
7  *oo  t>Aomib  iia  h-éi]\eAim  m  a  -óiai-ó. 

C]\ioc. 


*oonncv\*ó  111 011  o*o^vtú  110  c^\n, 

Ajii)-  é  <x*\  Loc  t)e<ip5. 

U]\tiA5  1110  cu]\A]-  a]\  t/oc  *0eA]\5 
A  II15  iia  ^ceAtt  a']-  ha  -5-0^05  ! 
*Oo  ÓAomeAt)  *oo  cneA*ó  a']-  *oo  c]\óacc, 
■<V]-  hac1  tícig  *oéA]\  ca]\  mo  ror^. 
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^Afl  fÚlt  'Of.'tlUCAX)  a  ^tíifj, 

1au  íToé&riArh  ^ac  mtc  x>Á  riiéio, 
te  c]\oróe  11  ac  lAjvuAnn  aóc  ]ic, 
111  o  CJU1AÍ;  !   a  1li,  ca-o  00  -óéAn  ? 
gan  cui]\re  c]\oróe,  ^ah  hiaoic, 
5aii  -ooit^eAr  a^  caoi  mo  tocc  ; 
1lío]\  fAOil  pÁ"o|\Aic,  ceAnn  11A  <gctlA]\, 
50  brAJAt)  ré  T)ia  111  a]\  ro. 
-Aon-riiAC  CAtpui]\n,  ó'r  "OÁ  tuA-ó, 
116,  a  1Ílui]\e,  ir  c]iik\j  mo  co]\ ! 
-A'r  uac  reACAró  ah  reA-ó  00  bí  beo 
5ah  tojig  11  a  iroeo]\  aj\  a  norg 
1  ^CA|iAró2  curhAng  cpuAró  ctoc, 

'O'éip  a  iioeAnnAr  "o'otc  A'r  ■o'uAitt 
líc  !  rr  c]\ua^  iiac  rA^Aiiii  "oeojv3 
•A'p  nié  A-ótAicce  beo  pan  UA15. 
t)lArÓ   gÁ]\CA  C]\0111A,  "Lá  ah    Luahi, 
-A^AUine,  roi]\  cuaic  o/r  ctéi]\, 
-<\n  *oeo]\  iiAc  rAJcA]\  'ua  ahi4 
I1i]\]\e  CAtt  111  bíonn  rpéi]\ 
^aii  éAt)Ac,  A]\  beA^Án  bró, 
^\  cotAnn,  00  5111  ^ac  otc, 
50  h-irj\ionn  mÁ  icá  "oo  cjuAtt 
1r  beAg  tioni  x)o  pi<vn  ahocc. 
A  -Aom-riuc  té]\  cuniAt)  các 

'S  nÁ]\  feACAin  bÁr  11  a  oc]\í  iroeAt^  ! 

t,e  c]\oi-óe  iiac  c]\UAroe5  ctoc 

1r*  c]\uaj  1110  cu]\A]-  A]\  Loc  "OeAjrg. 


iiAomh  cliolum  ciLLe  a^us  T)oine. 
DONEGAL  IRISH.     By  J.  P.  Craig. 


IU15ATJ  11.  c1iolum  Cilto  1  n^ApcÁn  1  TJd'p  CliotiAtLL 
pAti  mbliA'ÓAin  520  nó  map  pn.  buú  -oe  cine'ATJ 
pLAiceAiiiAiL  é,  oe  bp.15  50  pAib  &  ACAip  VeróLiniró, 
•oe  ceAJtdc  IHgHéitt  7  50  pAib  a  inÁCAipmuinnceApAC 
A15  UAipLib  LAtgeAti.  "OeipceAp  ^up  Ab  i<vo  pÁiporóe 
An  bAtLe  6115  a  Ainni  oó.  OlnoeA'ó  pé  pém  7  10,0  fém 
Ati-iiióp  té  céite  1  5001111111  roe  7  cige<vó  pé  ahiac  Ap  a 
ciLL  50  mmic  té  n-A  bpeicpn,  7  te  cótiipÁ-ó  beAg  a 
•óeAnAt)  teo.  111  Ap  pn  oe,  oeipeATj  ptAopAti  copp- 
UAip,  "  An  CÁ1111C  (aii  oc.)  Ap  5-CoLum  beAj  ahiac  Ap  a 

Chill  A11T51U  ?" 

Sut  A  nujAt)  é  CÁ1111C  AinjeAt  oróce  aiíiáih  An-potp 
(  — •ó'ionnpn'óe  Ain)  a  mÁcAin  eicne,  7  cuj;  pé  T)í  bnAC 

MS.,  '  11A  ;  2  a  stone  wa'.l,  O'Don.  SnJ'pL;  3  ■oeoi]\  ; 
4  1i-Am  ;  5  quiA'ÓA.  Taken  from  a  MS.  in  the  Library  o! 
Maynootli  College. 


Ain  a  nAib  11A  t>ACA  but>  oeipe  x>o  comiAic  púit  AniAm. 
Ain  bAtt,  bAni  pé  An  bru\c  x>\  Ain  Aip  7,  1  noiAró  é 
porstAT!)   A111AC,    teig  re  Aip  piubAt  Ain   eice   é   pníxi 

(  =  C1\ÍT>)    All    AO]\  !       IIUAin    A    COnilAIC  111ÁCA1]\  An  11A011Í1 

aii  bpAC  meAfAiiiAit  pn  A15  unceAcc  UAiúe,  bí  p'  ah- 
buAiTJeApcA.  Aéc  TnibAinc  aii  c-AinjeAt  téice  nAó 
nAib  jAn  -oí  a  beic  buAiúeApéA  'iia  t>iaitj,  x>e  bpj  hac 
nAib  ré  1  ntDÁii  -oí  é  beic  aicl  teip  pn,  cix>  pí  é  aj 
rpnéiT>eAt>  AtiiAc  5A6  Aon  boniAice  (mónnéiTje,  nói- 
meAiic)  7  mr  ah  •oeineAt),  T)'eini5  fé  óoiii  món  7  5un 
cuiíit)aij  fé  aii  ■ooiiiAii.  Agup  TjubAinc  All  C-AHljeAt 
téice  :  "a  beAn,  nÁ  bix>eAt>  cpiobtóit)  Ain  bic  onc, 
óip   beu|\rAip    niAC    a    beuppap    lon^AncA    AiiAni    11  a 

rtAiceAp.1' 

11uai]\  a  bi  ré  'nA  fjÁipoe,  cÁnnc  cp'  niAiJTjeAtiA  An- 
roin  tÁ  A1Í1Á111.  A11  ceuo  uai]\,  iiiau  nÁu  Aicm  pé  a 
r.ÁTjúin  beAtinuijce,  bí  pé  aj  -out  aj  ceiceA-ó  nómpA, 
acc  11Í   uAib  mó]\Án   pAitt  Aije  imceAcc  uó-frA-oA  gup 

rgA1]\C  ]'1AT)  A1U  A1f  A1]\.       1lUA1]\  A  CA1U1C  AU  TJUine  boCC 

cuca,  ■o'pAup.115  pA-o  -oe  cat)  cuige  iiAc  UAib  níor  mó 
meAi'A  Aije  on]\A.  "  llí'l  Aicne  Aip  bic  ajjahi  onuAib," 
au  yé.      Oat>  cuiotiA  aii  p\eA5]\A-ó  é  pn,  óiu  ir  ctnnce 

5UU  f  AOlt  fé  5U]\  T)1AbAlt  A  bl'  A11UCA,    f  A01    COfATÍltACC 

niAigTjeAii.      "1f  cní  T)einbfiuntpnn,"  Af.  fiAT),  "  acá 

pÓfCA  onC-fA  té  11-A]\  tl-ACAtf."  "  A^Uf  C1A  bup  11- 
ACA1U?"     A]\     Cotuttl      Cltte.  "  ACÁ    ,01A,"      A]\    flAT). 

HXiAin  -oo  cuAtAró  fé  pn,  bí  An-ttícjjÁip.  At]\.  "50 
■oeirinu,  if  móp  7  if  niAtc  Ati  c-ACAip  acá  A^Aib,"  Ap 
fé.  "1ninf  TJ01Í1  bup  11-AnniAiiiiA.  "  "OegeAUAf , 
eotuf,  7  neAtiiAicpif  Ap  11-AnniAntiA."     teif  pn,  cuaitj 

f1AT)  Af  AtÍlApC 

CliÁitnc  Atn^eAt  tÁ  AtiiÁiu  eite  611150,  7  -o'fiApfuig 
fé  TJe  cia  An^cmeAt  bÁif  Ap  iíiaic  teip  f  A5Á1L,  ceAt> 
Ai^e  a  po§A  ceAiin  a  gtACATJ.  tJubAipc  peipeAn  50  ntb- 
feApp  teif  bÁf  nÁ-oupcA,  a  ciocpA-ó  ó  cpop^Atj  7  ó 
piAUAp  founniAp,  1011Á  bÁp  cobAiin,  50  ^CAicpeATJ  f é  & 
betc  1  troiAiTJ  a  ói^e  7  fut  a  mbeiTJeATj  fé  'ua  feAii- 
•ouine,  -oe  bpig,  tjá  mbeiTJeAT)  pé  ^au  bÁp  fAgÁit  nuAip 
a  benj  pé  05,  50  mbeiTJeATJ  pé  ní.op  péróe  pÁ  n-A 
comne  ;  7  5A11  é  a  beié  beo  pó-f  atja,  ní  beróeATJ  f  éróm 
Aip  bic  Ai^e  bÁc  a  cup  Aip  a  cpÁbACC.  ]pÁ  CAOtb  Áice 
a  bAif,  •oubAipc  pé  50  mb-peÁpx  teip  bÁp  p\jÁit  1 
iroeopuróeAcc,  óip  au  cé  acá  Aip  putbAt  ó  11-A  bAite 
pém,  bróeAiin  cporóe  buAióeApcA  bpótiAC  At^e  7  ip 
pupA  tjá  teicei-o  pm  ptnuAinciu5AT)  Aip  ■oVua. 

Annp  11  a  tAecib  pin,  biró  511ÁCAC  oo'n  p^otAtpe  05  é 
pém  a  óup  pAoi  niAigipcip  Áipo-titeApAc  10115A11CAC,  7 
copp-UAip  b'éi5eAU  T)ó  T>ut  ó  p^oit  50  p^oit  00  péi|\  a 
téigmu.  1p  Aip  aii  ATJbAp  pin  tjo  tiA^  C0U1111  Citte 
Atp  llAoiii  rminAii,  oume  AH-TJtA^AncA,  7  té  11-A  coip 
pn,  Ati-pogtumcA,  00  bí  óp  ciotin  mliAnupcipe  ITlAige. 
blute. 

1  ii-t)iaitj  a  betc  i'Ati  Áir  pn  CAitiAtt  uiAir,  cuaitj  pé 
p]\ío  mópÁti  oe  cotÁipoib  eite.     Acc  ip  A15  cotAipoe 

ClltuAHA       10]\A1]\TJ       TJO       CA1C       fé      builATJAp      A      A111A. 

Acc  ip  te  pinmdn  mliAtge  bite  ciuc  pé  aiiiac 
1  ocAoib  teAbAtp.  111  Ap  00  bi  An-oi'nt  A15  Cotum 
Citte    pAii    bpogtumi,    111'op   iíiaic    teip    5A11    a  beic 
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1  jjcoirmuroe  aj  cuAncujAO  LeAtUn  úrv.  1llA|\  rm  -oe, 
•oo  bi  ré  LÁ  AiiiÁm  Ai|\  cúinc  A15  11.  pinniAti,  Ajur 
ruAin  ré  ia|v\cc  LeArJAitt  na  SaLiii  uaio.  Acc  ní  )\Aib 
rtn  50  Leon,  mí.n  00  cuirv  ré  0Ú1L  mr  aii  LeAbAn,  níon 
1Í1A1Ú  Leir  5A11  ceAiin  a  beic  Aige  ré-in.  Ain  ah 
bomieioe,  cuin  ré  nonhe  niAC-LeAbAiH  a  óeAHAó,  rm 
mAn  oéAnrÁ,  niAC|-AiiiAilc  An  cmn  eiLe.  Leir  rtu 
reioió*  ré  Aip  a  rgníobAÓ  jjah  ceAo  nÁ  eile,  acc  50 
bé  (cAioe)  00  bAnAinAiL,  11  Án  cuaXaio  pinmAn  50  |u\ib 
C.  CiLLe  aj  oeAiiAÓ  aii  liiAC-LeAbAin  (n'nc-).  Acc  bí 
reireAn  5L1C  50  Leo]\ :  níon  Leij  ré  oaoaó  ai]\  50  nAib 
ré  cníocnuigce,  Agur  Atinpn  cuin  fé  rÁ  11-A  coinne. 

(An  LeAHAiiiAin). 


IRISH   PROVERBS. 

We  can  learn  from  the  old  Irish  proverbs 
what  our  ancestors  thought  of  manv  things. 
From  the  old  literature  we  gather  some 
idea  of  the  mode  of  life  of  the  old  Irish 
people  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  in  the  proverbs  that 
we  see  their  appreciation  of  the  good,  the 
beautiful,  the  true.  There  are  many  who 
think  thatif  thewhole  bodyof  Irish  literature 
were  examined,  it  would  be  found  that  the 
ancient  Gaels  were  mentally  and  morally, 
as  well  as  aesthetically,  more  advanced.  i.e., 
that  their  theories  were  more  in  harmony 
with  knowledge,  the  religious  spirit  and 
good  taste,  than  any  nation  in  the  world. 
No  adequate  collection  has  vet  been  made 
of  Irish  aphorisms.  Our  friends  in  Scot- 
land  have,  in  the  late  Dr.  Nicolson's  Gaelic 
Proverbs,  a  lrterary  treasure. 

Some  of  the  old  proverbs  :  111't  tuijb  jjah 
téi^e<\)%  every  herb  has  curative  properties. 
The  Irish  names  of  many  common  herbs 
are  beautiful  and  poetic  ;  they  are  also  full 
of  practical  meaning.  pú  cú  jreAt),  a  hound 
is  worth  whistling  for — one  should  not  be 
afraid  to  ask  a  favour.  1]'  Am<voÁn  lAfiAinn 
é,  he  is  not  so  very  foolish,  ///.,  he  is  an  iron 
fool.  ^ocAt  tíbe  a^uj'  oeALc;  tÁibe  An  dá 
]\ux>  1]'  ^éipe  a]\  bic.  A  fool's  words  and  a 
thorn  in  mud,  i.e.,  the  truth  when  unex- 
pected,  are  the  sharpest  things  possiblc. 
11Á  tei^-oo  ]\ún  té  ctoió,  do  not  tell  a  secrct, 
even  to  a  wall.  Keating  records  the  fate  of 
a  man  who  told  a  story  to  a  tree,  part  of 
which  was  afterwards  fashioned  into  a  harp, 
and  revealed  the  secret.     1li  ^ceut  ]\úm   é 

*  =  coipj  ré,  probably  poo,  pio  &'}-  é. — C.  O'j. 


'miAiji  ctumeAr*  c]\ni]\  é — two  can  keep  a 
secret :  three  cannot.  The  advice  given  to 
a  person  called  for  a  song  is  : — mnip  r-ceut, 
cum  bfiéuj:,  nó  gabli  amach. 

Some  other  proverbs  from  Skibbereen  : — 
1]'  yeA]\]\  pupóe  'iia  Aice  1011Á  puróe  'iia 
lonAo.  X)eun-]v\  niA]\  Aoeu]\AO,  11Á  "001111 
iiia]\  •ócinif.wo.  1]'  bmn  beut  ó  beic  iaóca. 
Uo]-ac  p&ijipn-g  A^up  oeijieA-ó  curiiAti^. 
Oióce  pígAC,  iiiAioin  b]\óiiAC.     11í  1i-ioiiAnn 

•01lt  50    C1J   A1l    ]\1J"  ACJup  CeACC   A]\        IIIaOA'Ó 

]\iia-o  1  -5-cnoiceAnn  ha  póipge.  ITlAjiÚAgAnn 
Aii  5|HAH  1  1T01A1-Ó  HA  yeA]\cAinne.  óeióeA"ó 
meA]'  ]\ó^Ai]\e  a^ac  A]\  00  'óeA]\b]\ÁcAi]\ 
'1111  A1]\  00  beióceÁ  ac;  "oenn Aiii  hia]\c-aió 
teip. 

1luo  ctoipeAp  cuAic  A-jur  ceiteA]'  mumn- 
ceA]\  The  whole  countrv  may  be  ringing 
with  a  scandalous  report,  but  your  friends 
will  conceal  it  from  you  Ua]\  éi|"  ^ac  cuaic- 
bei]\ce  cuigceA]\  jac  oeigbeAiic.  When  a 
man  Jias  done  the  wrong  thing,  then  he  sees 
what  would  have  been  the  right  thing.  11  í 
]%ei|\be  A11  niúntAÓ  1011Á  aii  uiiituijeAÓc  ^ah 
ia]\]\ato,  fulsome  fiattery  is  disgusting. 
SeAnpo]\c  Cibtin,  AH  )30]\c  00  bí  ]\u\rii  aicl 
UA^Ann  aii  cÁi]\oe  Agup  111  niAicceA|\  iia 
pAÓA.  1]'  tuAice  -oeAÓ  1011Á  pceut.  1]'  |:eA]\ 
Vi]\in  1  bpeA]\Aib  ionÁ  }'eA]\  1  bpiju'nib.  1li 
bixJeAnn  ^Aot  a^  Aomne  (-neAc)  te  oiune 
r^Aii  Á1]\o. 


It  is  uníbrUinate  that  many  people  who  have  at  heart 
tlie  interests  of  our  common  native  tongue,  cannot,  appa- 
rently,  refrain  from  bitter  attachs  011  others  who  (io  good 
\vork  for  the  Gaelic.  Tlie  last  issue  of  the  Irish  American 
contains  (1)  a  criticisrh  of  0'Grady's  Si/vii,  which  would 
be  reasonable  íf  the  writer  had  not  read  the  preface  to 
0'Grady's  second  volume  ;  (2)  an  attack,  ahogether  gra- 
tuitbus,  on  the  editor  of  the  Gael,  a  good  Irish  writer,  and 
a  man  who  has  done,  and  is  doing,  excellent  work  for  the 
language. 
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Subscribers  are  respectfully  reminded 
that  many  of  them  are  in  arrear.  The 
supporters  of  this  Journal,  the  only  purely 
Irish  publication  in  Ireland,  are  even  yet 
onlyfew  in  number,  although  theirnumber 
has  been  doubled  during  the  past  two 
years.  If  the  circulation  was  still  further 
extended  we  should  be  able  to  publish  the 
Journal  without  being  at  a  pecuniary  loss. 


We  have  to  thank  the  friends  of  Celtic 
literature  in  the  Press  for  their  kind  notices 
of  the  Journal,  and  we  again  ask  them  to 
mention  that  the  annual  subscription  is 
2s.  6d.,  to  be  sent  to  Rev.  E.  0'Growney, 
Maynooth  College,  Ireland. 


The  present  issue  contains  a  varied  col- 
lection  of  Gaelic  reading.  The  older  lan- 
guage  is  represented  by  Dr.  Meyer's 
Anecdota,  and  the  modern  Gaelic  by  con- 
tributions  from  Kerry,  Cork,  Armagh, 
Donegal,  and  the  Isle  of  Skye  in  Scotland. 


ANECDOTA  FROM  IRISH  MSS. 
VIII. 

Irische  Texte,  III.,  p.  155. 

CtocÁn  bnvo 
OenAjt  1  n-oioci  ^Áice, 
t>A  rej\]\  lim  -ooía  uia  t>Áit 
ItvoÁr  1  n-r-Áit  mnÁ  bÁice. 


Sweet  little  bell 

That  is  rung  in  the  night  of  wind, 
Dearer  to  me  going  to  meet  it 
Than  to  meet  a  silly  wornan. 

LeAbA]\  t)]\eAc,  p.  JJ. 

1c  rmnA  re]\CA  y\\\  réit, 
Hoco  ]\aciiia]\  cec  ]\otéij\  : 
Cinnit)  A]\  cec  c]\Ábuo  gAjtc, 

>dcÓOCA  p'|\én  rO]1CAÓC. 

Blessed  are  the  miracles  a  generous 

man, 
Not  every  conspicuous  man  is  gracious  : 
Hospitality  excels  every  piety, 
It  behoves  to  assist  the  righteous. 

ib.,  p.  78. 

t)í-o  oitiu  fA  oitiu  m  buvo, 
"bío  C]\iaii  cec  c]\ebe  bur  fÁe]\, 
Diavo  cence  A]i  bteccAib  ua  in-biu\]\, 
t3iAit>  rÚAn  A]\  ve]\CAib  ha  nÁetn. 

Dearer  and  dearer  food  is  getting, 

A  third  of  every  household  will  be  free, 

There  will  be  scarcity  on  the  produce 

of  kine, 
There  will  be  sleep  on  the  miracles  of 

the  saints. 

ib.,  p.  105. 

Ac  ac,  A]'  cnvo  A]t  coi]\]\cimm, 
Coimcino  tmo  ctAc  ir  cejtcAitt. 

Och,  och,  our  sleep  is  hard, 

As  hard  as  a  stone  is  our  pillow. 
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ib.,  p.  226. 

bíT)  111  peCCÚAC  rUA1]1C  rOÓ]1A1t), 
t)ít>  111  ri|UAn  rÍ|VOOC]1A1t>, 

t)ít)  nóem  bAit  uaó  cóem  Ia  neó, 
t)ít)  róet  1  qiAicent)  éoe]iec. 

The   sinner   is   wont   to  be  pleasant, 

comely, 
The  righteous  man  right  hard-favoured, 
The  saint  that  is  not  gentle  with  all, 
Is  a  wolf  in  a  sheep-slcin. 

bAil  I  take  to  stand  for  bftiili 

ib.,  p.  234. 

Cipé  berr  1n  niAinrci]i, 
11ó  1  comcmót  ce]\c, 
11 Á  ■oí^JbAt),  11Á  cojimAi^et) 
A.  inAjAib  nó  a  ]\ecc. 

Whoso  is  in  a  monastcrv, 

Or  in  a  rightful  gathering, 

Let  him  not  take  away  from,  nor  add 

To  its  rule  nor  its  law. 

Stowe  MS.,  992,  fo.  47a. 

1r  é  oér-jiu'ó  ir  cónu, 
1r  et>  ]io  bói  tA  nÁerhu  : 
"£eir  a  coctÁn  ro|i  ^em'nn, 
5eiiiieAn  roji  beAj  *oo  cjiÁebu. 

This  is  the  couch  that  is  fittest, 
This  is  it  that  the  saints  had  : 
Sleeping  in  a  cowl  on  a  skin, 
The  skin  on  a  few  branches. 

ib.,  fo.  53b. 

T)én<Mii  terrA  t)o  céiti, 
*Oéi]ic  r]n  nec  noc-Áite, 
5<xbÁit  ron  rejvgA  p'jibpuc, 
T)íl5Ut)  t)o  neoc  noc-qiÁroe. 

Assistance  to  thy  neighbour, 
Alms  to  all  that  ask  thee, 
Restraint  on  the  fierce  heat  of  anger, 
Forgiveness  to  all  that  harm  thee. 

"Oéipc,  Old  Irish  •oef  er\C,  connts  as  two  syllables.     In 
line  3  the  MS.  has  pf\b]\uiú,  wrongly ;    it  rhymes  with 

•OÍlgtl'O, 


ib.,fo.  55b. 

"OteJAro  ]ií j  a  ]HA]iuí;ut) 
"Oo  ]iéi]i  11A  téjenn  teb]iAÓ, 
"Oti^it)  riti  a  iriA-óujut) : 
"Pe]i]i  ércecc  mt)Á  hentjAC. 

Kings  should  be  obeyed, 
According  to  bookish  lore, 
A  poet  should  be  honoured : 
Better  to  listen  than  to  prate. 

H.  3,  18,  p.  1. 

"OénActucc  ua  rojtuniA 
*Oóib  bot)ém — ní  da  caca — 
tój  t)o  cmn  a  rojtuniA  : 
tlniAtóic  t)o  61  nn  |iaca. 

Let  the  folk  of  learning  make 
Unto  themselves  (no  small  thing  !) 
Reward  for  their  learning  : 
Humility  for  grace. 

KUNO  MEYER, 


POPULAR  GAELIC,  KERRY. 


sseut,  uímciotl  ptic<\. 

Oí  rei]uneói]i  Aiin  rAt>  ó,  A^urmÁ  bí  beró 
50  bnÁc.  Oí  c]iiu]i  niAc  Ai^e  nÁ|i  b'reroin 
a  teicéio  ^Á^Ait  aiji  ruAro  iia  h-Áice  Ann  An 
cómnuijeAt)A]i,  bít)eAt)A]i  có  túciiiAji  c]\eun 
5]iÁ"ón'iA]i  pn. 

t)ut>  t)eA]iACAije  An  cé  but>  pne  "óiob  nÁ 
a  bei]ic  t>eA]\b]iÁcAi]i  A^ur  mneórAró  rm  a 
b]ieÁjcAcc.  Oí  mjeAHA  iia  brei]imeoi]i 
mó]i,  A^up  5<\c  Aon  cAitín  a  t)'Aicm  é  có 
niAic  teó,  t)ut  bun  or  cionn  cjié  jmÁ'ó  t>ó, 
Ajur  t)A]i  n-oóij  cÁ  'ua  cAob  uac  m-beióeAt» 
'iiuaiji  a  bí  ré  có  b]ieÁj  ^AtÁncA  rm,  Agur 
50  mó]i-mó]i,  nÁ]i  b'é  An  c-oit>]ie  é  ? 

bí  ré  rém  Agur  beijic  ve  nA  cAitímb  r eo 
aj  pubAt  te  céite  c]iÁcnónAb]\eÁ£.  ÚÁn- 
5At)A|\  ruAr  te  cAitín  05  cAicireAC  a  bi 
riubAt  Ai]\  a  rocAi]\eAcc  ]-An  m-bócA]i 
ceut)iiA.     t>í  mumnci]\  An  cAitin  ro  An-bocc, 
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A^tif  cómtiui5eAT)A]\  m  Aice  nje  An  touA- 
ÓAitte,  A^uf  5^11  pof  "o'Aomne  toí  p'  1  n^fA-ó 
teif,  aóc  "oútoAinc  p'  teí  réin  nÁc  ]\Aito  aou 
5110  aici  toeic  -oeunAT)  ómp^ín  oí  fém  cím- 
ciott  ai]\.  5°  inóp-móp,  toí  pof  aici  nÁc 
tei^reA-ó  a  acai]\  t>o  aoii  ÓAitín  a  póf  at> 
acc  ceAnn  50  ni-toei-óeA-ó  AijigeA-o  50  ptúif- 
reAÓ  aici,  Agur  ní  li-í  rém  An  cAitín  tto. 

beAnnuijeAT)A]\  T)Á  óétte,  A^ur  fiutoAtA- 
t)A]i  aiui  AompeAcc  11  ó  50  •o-cÁn^A'OA]!  50 
peit^  iiiói]i  a  toí  Ai]i  cAoto  An  toócAif.  *Ó]\uro 
aii  touACAitt  CAoto  te  to^ttA  11A  feit^e,  A^tif 
caic  uató  niAit)e  T>eAf  a  toí  Aige  'iia  tÁuii  co 
f  at>a  Ar  ooto'  péioif  teir  AifceAÓ  'meAf^  ua 
•o-cuAniA.  "pófrAt),"  A]\  rereAn,  "  aii  cí 
CAtoAi]\pt)  1110  mAroe  ahiac  cujAm  Atioif." 
"11í  ]iAcrAT>rA  AifceAÓ,  mA]\  "00  toevóeAT)  au 
eAgtA  ]\ó-mó]\  0]\m,",A]\rA  ceAnn  aca.  '"O' 
peicpnn-p  mA]\to  A1]\  T)-cúir  cú,"  AffAceAnn 
eite.  "  ^o  to-rói]\iT>  "Oia  ojtnif  a,"  A]\r  ah 
cAitín  toocc,  "  ir  "oóca  50  to-pnt  ré  có  niAic 
A^Am    ia]\]\acc   a   -óeunAt)    cum    é  cAtoAtpc 

CU^AC.        PA11A1T)    AU11    fO    50    T)-C10CfAT)  CA]1 

Air."  Ctnn  ua  cAitínróe  eite  r^AucA  5Ái]\e 
AfCA,  A^ur  CUA1T)  An  CAitín  toocc  AlfCeAC. 

Dut)  T)eA]\AÓ  tetoeic  cua]\cujat)  rnÁcAnoe 
1  m-toeA]\c  cuije  An  ia]\]\acc  cuin  p'  ]\oimpi, 
niA]\  toí  ua  cuAinA  An-ptúipreAc  Ann.  11  í 
piAin  p'  é  no  50  fAito  cuiT)  tíiaic  "oe'n  oróce 
cAicce  :11uai]\  cÁitnc  fí  cum  aii  ^eACA  1 
•o-ceAóc  aitiac  101.  toí  pivóce  ann  noimpi 
Púca  mó]\  5]\Án\iA.  Cjuc  p'  te  h-eA^tA  A^uf 

T)'ptt  50  CApAVÓ  50  T)-CÍ  A11  CAOlto  CAtt  T)e'n 

peit^,  acc  fAn  5-cumA  ceutmA  toi  ré  Ann  pn 
]ioimpi,  Agup  mA]\  pn  a  toi-óeAT)  Aiin  5AÓ  aou 
Áic  T)Á  11-imceocAT)  p'. 

"PÁ  T>ei]\eAT),  'nuAi]\  a  toí  p'  nÁc  111  ó]\  mA]\to 
te  fAiccíof  Agup  te  cuipre  tAtoAi]!  r é  teí. 
"  UÁ  ré  có  111AIC  ajac  T)o  fuAimneAf  a 
gtACA-ó,"  A]\  pefeAn,  "idaji  ní  tei^pnn  AmAÓ 
Af  fo  cú  50  T)-cí  eipjje  An  tAe.  Cao  a  cug 
cú  Ann  fo  aii  c-Am  po  T)'oiT)ce,  'nuAif  tout) 
cei]\ce  T>uictoeic  ao'  cootAT)."     "11lAiféA"ó," 

A]\  pfe  T)Á  p]\eAgA1]\C.       "  DUACAltt  óm'  Á1C- 

pA  caic  a  riiAiT)e  AifceAÓ  Ann  fO,  A^Uf 
toí"óeAr  có  t)í-céitteAc  pn  cÁn^Af  "oa  cuaji- 


cugAT).     "OútoAinc  f é  50  to-fAnf at)  ré  tiom, 

ACC    CÁ1111     CÓ    fAT)A    UA1T)    A1l01f    1f    T)ÓCA    ^O 

to-ruit  pé  iniijce  a  toAite."  "1r  mAic  a  cá 
por  A^Ain-pA   50   to-ruit,"   A]ir   An    Púca, 

"  A5ur  5UP  ^í^15  f®  ^  fAn  ^1C  «^i^neAc  f o, 
A^up  50  "oeninn  ip  otc  r>o  t)éAn  ré  o]\c  é. 
bei]um-pe  mo  to]UACAi]\  áiíicac  nÁc  n-T)eun- 
rAió  ré  A]\íf  é.  CAicp]\-pe  nupe  có^Ainc 
Anoip  cum  a  óge  AT)'  t)]iom." 

Ú05  p'  A1]\  i^T)]\om  é,  Agup  ]\ug  pí  teí  é. 
bí  ré  ]\ó-c]\om  01  Aguf  pteAiiiAnuigeAT)  ré 
p'Of  Af  a  t)]\om  Anoip  Aglir  A]1íf.  '11UA1]1  a 
cuicreAT)  pn  ahiac  "o'ópouigeAT)  ré  ro 
reAjigAc.  "-d]\*oui5  piAr  mé!  ^djrouij 
fUAf  111  é !" 

ÚÁti5AT)A]\   pÁ   "óei]\eAT)  50  t>-cí  au  cíj. 

bí  11 A  T)AOme  A1]\  f  AT)  tlA  ^-COotAT)  A£Uf  HA 

T>oi]\fe  T)úncA.  "Cui]i  mo  tÁm  Ai]\  T)o]\Af 
"oíoto,"    A]\p    aii    Púca.     *Óéun    p'    é   Agur 

■o'fofJAlt     A1l     T)0]\Af     UA1T)    rél1l.       "  Cl11]\    A 

puTie  1  5-cacaoi]\  AtiAice  ua  ceme  mé,  A^up 
tAf  rotti]'  éigm  -oAm,"  a]\  pefeAn.  T)éAn  p' 
é.  "  b]\of TDU15  o]\c  Anoir,"  A]i  pef  eAn,  A^up 
C05  teAC  A111  toó]\Án  úx>  CAtt  A^ur  CAtoAi]\ 
cu^Am  é  tÁn  T>e'n  iinon-coi]\ce  jeAtoAin  pAn 
5-cómjtA  iiió]\  a  cÁ  f au  peóni]\A  út>  pop" 
Ua]\  éip  é  pn  toeic  "oeuncA  aici  t)útoAi]\c  f  é 

teí.       "UÁ  A11  t)UACAltt  ÚT)  AU01f  A^  COT)tAT) 

50  fÁTÍi  Atm  AoinfeAcc  te  iia  toeijtc  "óeAf- 
to]\ÁCAi]\.  Cui]\  a  fuiT>e  'ge  cAoto  ua  teAtoA 
111  é,  A^uf  toei]\  teAC  Ati  toó]\Án  niAn  An 
g-ceuonA." 

'11uai]\  toí  fé  fumce  cóg  fé  f^etin  jeu]i 

Af  A  JDÓCA  A^Uf  jeA]\]\  f  CÓ]\nAC  Atl  touACAitte 

teif.  ConjtoAij  fé  a  ceAnn  of  cionn  An 
too]\Ám  no  ju]\  pt  jac  aoh  tojtAon  fotA  toí 
'tiA  cofp.  *OútoAi]\c  fé  teí  Aiin  fin  é  réin 
A^uf  aii  too]\Án  a  cójAinc  p'of  cutn  ua  ceme 
A]\íf.  TJéAn  fí  é.  "5e^<^f  T>Á  f pionnói^. 
1  n-Aic  éigm  Ann  fúo,  cAtoAi]\  cu^Ainn  iat>." 
Pt1A1]\  fí  1AT).  "  St11T)  fíof  Anoif  "  A]1  f efeAn 
A^tif  ic  Ati  pnaifse  peo  aiih  AonifeAcc 
iom. 

11  í    feAT)A1]\    fí    CAT)     A     •ÓeUtlfAT)    fí,     ACC 

CAf  éif  CAiiiAitt  toij  cuj  p'  cum  a  cuniine 
50  \\ Aito  mÁtA  beA^  mA]ifpA]\Án  CAoto  Aifcij; 
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•oa  ciA]\fú]\  aici,  At;uf  AifceAÓ  mnce  tei^  fí 
jac  rpionnóg  ÁfouijeA-ó  rí  cum  a  béit  ctn- 
cnn.  Tliofcuj  ah  púcAfAn-'oeA]i<\í)Acc  "o'nr 
ré  rém  niA]t  'otutie  beit>eAt)  rjAnnjiAijce  te 
h-oc]\Af,  Aguf  'nuAif  a  bí  ah  boj\Án  rottdn'i, 
cuinnt  ré  a  ceAngA  aiji  fUAio  ha  cAoibe 
Airaj  *óe.  "  -Anoir  "  A]\  pefeAti  "  bei]t  teAC 
mé  50  t>-ci  An  Áic  ceut)nA  Ann  a  bfUAtjuf  mé. 
'11uai]\  cug  pí  ca]\  Aif  é.  L<\DAi]t  ré  tei. 
"-Anotf"  A]\  refeAti  "bí-óeAf  a^  pAtjte  fwo 
tiA  h-oit>ce  A]\éi]\  A1]\  eA^tA  50  T)-CAbAi]\reÁ 
au  c-iceAÓ  "OAni  A^uf  nío]t  •oéAtiAif.  \)ux> 
iiiAic  aii  n'iAitte  -óuic-fém  tiiAjt  bAinrmn  00 
ceAnn  "óíoc.  1]'  nu\ic  ah  cAitín  cu  Ajtif 
CÁ1111  bufóeAÓ  "oíoc.  -úotiní'ó  pAfnutr  cú 
o]\m  Atioif  At>eutiAt>,  t>eunfAt>  é."  "lllAire" 
A|t  rife  "  ní  iA]\]\fAt>  aoh  ]\ut>  uaic  acc  ah 

bUACAltt  Út)  t>0  1Í1A]\b  CÚ  A]\él]\  CAb<M]\C  cum 

beACA  A]\if."  "  1lt"t  f é  iontiAiii  fni  a  •óeunAt> 
50  "oeiiiiin  "  A]t  f  ef  eAii  "  -oÁ  m-beit>eAt>  cui"o 
•oe'n  pfAif^e  a  bí  A^Amn  A]\éi]\  cunintce  *oÁ 

fCÓ]\11AC    CAbA1]\feAt)    fé    CA]\    A1f    é   acc  ní't 

Aon  teigeAf  AgAtn  A1]\  Aiioif.     Ua  teAc  út> 

CAtt  AJUf  11lÓ]\-CU1t)  Al^l^TO  fU1C1.  t)lt>eAt> 
fé  A|1  fAt)  A^AC.       I1IICI5  A  bAlte  At101f  AJjUf 

ftÁn  teAC." 

Ú05  fí  teí  Ati  c-AifgeAt»  A^uf  t)'imti"5  Af 
A11  feitg,  Aguf  ní  mifoe  ]\<vó  50  ]\Aib  tuAc- 
5<\1]\  ui]\]\ci.  ÚÁitnc  |"í  cuiii  cí^e  Ati  buA- 
CAitte  A^uf  ní  ]\Aib  Ann  fin  poimpi  acc  gut 

AgUf    b]\Óll.       5^A0"Ó    f1     A1f  A  ACA1]\    A^Uf   A 

iiiácai]\,  A^uf  có^  teí  iAt)  cum  Áice  UAi^neAÓ. 

"  CAt)    A    CAbA1]\f1t>    flb    t)AtÍlf  a    nu\    cóg- 

fAt)  bú]t  niAc  ó'n  m-bAf  cuJAib."  T)a]\ 
ii-*oóij;,  t)úb]\At)A]\  50  t)-CAbAiffeAt)  jac  nit) 

A   bi    ACA    f  A11    C-f AOJAt.       "  "pAtl    A1111    f O  JO 

fóit"  A|\  fife.     -úifceAÓ  teice  Aguf  cuniut 

A11  p]\A1f£e  A1]\  fCÓ]\11AC  A11  buACAltte,  A£Uf 
•O'eifl^  fé  fUAf,  A£Uf  'l1UA1]l  A  C0miA1]1C  A 
ACA1]\    AgUf    A    1Í1ÁCA1]\    é  bit>eAt)A]\  t)ut  Af  A 

5-ceAnnAib  te  h-ÁcAf. 

PÓf  A11  CAltill  AgUf  Atl  buACAltt  t)A]\  n- 
•0615,  AgUf  CA1CeAt)A]t  f AOJAt  fAt>A  11<\  "ÓIAIJ 

fm. 

•oeA^ACAÓ,  good  loohing,  "  likely." 
dMcireac,  splendid, 


ceAn  50  mbeit>e.<yo  =  A5  &  mb, 
■oe4|\Ac,  like,  the  same  =  ionann. 
ÁnicAc,  however. 
iceac,  eiceAc,  refusal. 

[The  foregoing  specimen  of  the  Kerry  Gaelic  was  con- 
tributed  by  Mr.  J.  Deane,  Camp,  Tralee.] 


POPULAR  SCOTTISH   GAELIC. 


AN  UISEAG. 

Cha'  n'  eil  eun  anns  an  ealtuinn  air  an 
robh  uiread  de  mheas  aig  luchd-áiteach- 
aidh  nan  Eileanan  an  Iar  's  a  bh'  aca  air 
an  uiseig.  Ri  mo  cheud  chuimhne  fhe'in 
bha  meas  mór  aig  daoine  oirre.  Ach  tha 
leithid  adh'  atharrachadh  air  tighinn  air 
beachdan  agus  air  cleachdaidhean  dhaoine 
's  gu  bheil  móran  dhe  'n  t-sluagh  os  cionn 
a  bhith  'toirt  fa  near  eunlaith  an  adhair. 
Tha  eagal  mór  orm  nach'eil  daoine  a'  bheag 
air  thoiseach  ann  an  gliocas  agus  ann  an 
tuigse,  no  idir  ann  an  caoimhneas  agus  ann 
an  caranas,  air  na  daoine  a  bh'  ann  'san 
aimsir  a  dh'fhalbh,  ged  a  tha  iad  'gam  meas 
fhéin  móran  ni's  glice  na  na  daoine 
'dh'fhalbh. 

An  uair  a  bha  mi  óg  bha  an  uiseag  air  a 
meas  'na  h-eun  beannaichte.  Cha  chrea- 
chadh  duine  sam  bith  a  tháinig  gu  gliocas 
an  nead  aice  air  son  rud  sam  bith.  Bha 
móran  eadhon  a'  meas  gu  robh  e  'na 
pheacadh  nead  na  h-uiseig  a  chreachadh. 
An  ám  an  treabhaidh,  'nan  tachradh  gu  'm 
biodh  nead  na  h-uiseig  ann  an  talamh  a  bha 
gu  bhith  air  a  threabhadh,  rachadh  am 
ploc  dhe  'n  talamh  anns  am  biodh  an  nead 
a  thogail  leis  a'  chaibe,  agus  a  chur  an  áite 
sábhailte  air  uachdar  an  treabhaidh.  Nam 
biodh  an  uiseag  air  tóiseachadh  ri  gur  air 
na  h-uighean,  cha  'n  fhágadh  i  uaipe  idir 
iad  ;  ach  mur  bitheadh,  cha  rachadh  i  'nan 
cóir  tuilleadh. 

Is  e  ceithir  uighean  a  bhios  aig  an  uiseig 
mar  is  trice.  Ach  uair  is  uair  bidh  a'  cóig 
aig  té  is  té  dhiubh.  Is  e,  An  Uiseg-M/iuire, 
a  theirear  ris  an  uiseig  aig  am  bi  na  cóig 
uighean. 

Gu  math  tric  bidh  fear  dhe  na  h-uighean 
anns  nach  bi  etin.  An  uair  a  thig  na 
h-eóin  ás  na  h-uighean  eile,  théid  an  t-ugh 
anns  nach  robh  cun  a  chur  ás  an  t-sealladh 
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air  dhóigh  éiginn;  agus  theireadh  daoine  o 
shean  gur  e  a  chur  anns  an  deachamh  rinn 
an  uiseag  air.  Tha  so  a'  nochdadh  gu  soil- 
leir  dhuinn  gu  robh  an  uiseag  air  a  meas 
'na  h-eun  beannaichte  aig  an  ám  ud. 

Is  e  an  t-aobhar  sónraichte  air  son  an 
robh  meas  cho  mór  air  an  uiseig,  a  chionn 
gu  robh  i  a'  tóiseachadh  ri  gairm  anns  a' 
mhaduinn  Latha  Fheill  Bride.  Bha  i  mar 
so  ag  innseadh  gu  robh  an  t-Earrach  air 
tighinn.  Tha  daoine  gu  nádurra  toilichte 
an  uair  a  thóisicheas  an  latha  ri  íás  fada. 
Aig  toiseach  an  Earraich  tha  'n  crutha- 
chadh  gu  léir  mar  gu'm  biodh  e  'dusgadh 
ás  a  chadal,  agus  a  'teannadh  ri  cumhachdan 
náduir  a  chur  an  ceill.  Tha  cuimhne  glé 
mhath  agam  an  toileachadh  a  bhiodh  air 
sean  is  óg  an  uair  a  chluinneadh  iad  an 
uiseag  a'  gairm.  Ach  ma  bha  an  uiseag  a' 
fáilteachadh  an  Earraich  le  óran  binn,  bha 
na  daoine  a  bh'  ann  o  chionn  dá  cheud 
bliadhna  a'  fáilteachadh  na  h-uiseig  mar 
an  ceudna  le  briathran  cho  math  agus  cho 
freagarrach  's  a  b'  urrainn  daibh  a  churann 
an  altaibh  a  chéile.  Bheir  an  rann  a  leanas 
gné  de  bheachd  dhuinn  air  a'  mhór-mheas 
a  bh'  aig  daoine  air  an  uiseig.  Tha  dear- 
bhadh  agam  gu  bheil  dlúth  air  dá  cheud 
bliadhna  o'n  a  rinneadh  an  rann  so.  Bha 
e  mar  chleachdadh  aig  daoine  a  bhith  'ga 
ghabhail  anns  a'  mhaduinn  Latha  Fheill 
Brlde,  an  uair  a  chluinneadh  iad  an  uiseag 
a'  gairm.     So  ma  ta  an  rann  : — 

"Air   sgiathaibh    siubhlach    an  áird    nan 

speur, 
Tha  'n  uiseag  bheusach,  bhreac-bhallach, 

chliúiteach, 
A'  seinn  a  ciuil  dhuinn  le  deadh  ghleus  ; 
A'  toirt  sgeul  an  Earraich  ás  úr  dhuinn, 
An  déigh  a  ciúrradh  le  fuachd  breun  ; 
A'  taisbeanadh  maise,  agus  úmhlachd 
Do'n  Triúir  a  tha  'n  áird  nan  néamh  ; 
Mar  fhianuis  an  aghaidh  nan  slógh, 
'S  mar  dhearbhadh  air  glóir  nan  néamh. 
Tha  ribheid  a  cléibh  a'  toirt  urraim  air 

gach  ceól. 
Truailleachd  náduir  no  gniomh  lámh 
Cha  chuirear  mar  tháir  air  a  h-eóin. 
Craobh  mheangannach,  dhosrach, 
O  dhuslach  na  talmhainn, 
Mar  sin  an  duine  's  e'falbh  ann  an  ceó ; 


Gun  subhailc,  neo-bheusach,  lán  truail- 

leachd, 
Tha  'n  duine  fo  bhuaireadh  mar  sgleó. 
A  Thl  phriseil,  nam  buadhan  caomha, 
Ceadaich  dhuinn  aomadh  gu  ceól 
A  sheinn  do  na  naomhaibh, 
'Tha  'cómhnuidh  an  saoghal  nam  beó, 
Far  nach  fuaraich  an  gaol, 
'S  am  maireann  an  ceól — 
Muire  nan  grás, 
Peadair  is  Paul  agus  Eoin. 
Amen." 

IAIN. 

The  above  waswritten  for  the  Gaelic  Journal  by  one  of 
the  best  living  masters  of  Scottish  Gaelic,  the  Rev.  John 
MacRury,  Isie  of  Skye  (laih).  The  Gaelic  of  the  piece 
is  very  simple.  In  order  to  test  its  intelligibility  to  Irish 
Gaels,  a  copy  of  the  proof  was  sent  to  a  well-kno\vn 
writer  of  Connemara  Gaelic,  who  marked  as  not  quite 
clear  to  him  the  following: — urraiiiu  —  \:ém\\\,  is  urrainn 
domh  =  ir  véiT>ir\  bom  ;  falbh  =  imce4cc,  Tí—T,é,  per- 
son.  The  older  Irish  form  is  also  cí,  <xn  c-í ;  buadh, 
attribute,  qualhy  (not  =  bu-&iT),  victory).  This,  too,  is  a 
usual  word  in  Irish  Gaelic  books. 

A  Donegal  speaker  and  writer  of  Irish  noted  as  strange 
the  following  : — a  bhcag,  any,  cf.  a  beo^g  nó  a  riión  ;  nan 
tachradh,  if  it  should  happen  ;  in  West  Connacht  T>á,  if, 
is  often  pronoimced  11 Á.  Rachadh  am  ploc  a  thogail,  the 
sod  would  be  lifted.  This  uszotcome  and^»  as  auxiliaries 
in  Scottish  Gaelic  is  one  of  the  strangest  features  of  the 
language,  cf.  chaidh  an  nead  a  chreachadh,  the  nest  was 
robbed.  Caibe,  a  spade  ;  nan  cóir—'»A  jcóin,  near 
them  ;  tric,  often.  But  now  and  then  an  odd  one  (cé) 
has  five.  Note  bidh  is  used  correctly  where  we  say 
bit>eami.  Ríbhéid—om  níméiT>,  joy.  It  is  curious  to 
see  this  word  used  only  in  West  Connacht  with  us.  Far 
nach  —  m^  nac,  the  place  where  love  does  not  grow  cold. 


POPULAR  GAELIC,  WEST  CORK. 


ax\  sttic\5  sróe. 

(Le  pÁ-opuig  OtAogAijie.) 

Cia  1i-u\o  An  StuAJ  Sróe  ? 
1   b-^iA-óiiAij'e  iia  cemeAt)  m\  aii  n-jeuii- 
]\eAt>  JA]\b  joiiiieAn'iAit  ei]ximít>  50  1i-Ai]\eAÓ 

lei]'  11A  ]'5éAÍCAlb  UAcbÁj^ACA  UAC1ÍU\]\ACA 
C]'.ÁCCCA]\  111  A  O-CÍl1lC10lt  7  CA]\]\A11151111Í0 
1110]'  510]\]\A  t)'Á  CÓtte    1A]\   ^-cto]'  ^O^AI]»  11A 

jrAipre  yíociiiAi]\e  a^  b]\i]'eAt)  Ai]\  11  a  buit- 
^ib^1)  110  ]'cuAbAt)  cóice(2)  g^oice  Ánu-A^  ó 
iia  cnocAib,  bionn  ah  oi]\eAt)  ]'ah  ].v\iccío]"a 
o]\]\Ainn  ]\óih]da;  nó  ]\iceAiin  yuAi]\ne  c]\í  n-Á]\ 
b-yéiceAniiAib   A1]\  CAjjto.  50  m-béA]\]:Aix)iY 
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o]i]iAinn,  c]iÁc  beiómír  A5  *out  a  bAite  cum 
Án  "o-cijceAt)  rém.     11í  ceA]ic  iia  rgéAtcA 

•o'A1C]11fCeA|1    0]1]1A,     ACC    111     A    t)1ArÓ    fA11    11Í 

b-ruit  puinn  reArA  AgAmn  m  a  t>-CAoib. 

-<Aoei]icio|i  ^u]i  Ab  lonnAii  An  StuAj  Sróe 
7  Dream  an  UabhairQ)  .1.  iia  h-Amgit  t)o 
•oíbneAt)  &y  rtAiceAr  "Oé  "oe  t>]iuim  "oíomurA. 
5Ai]iceA]i  rór  Daoine  Maithe  "óíob.  11  í 
feADAn  cia  au  rÁc  te  n-A  "o-cu^aó  Daoine 
Maithe  o]i]iA,  mA]i  cÁ  ceAt)  uitc  7  iiiaic  t)o 

•ÓéAIIAm    ACA,    7    11  í    CUAtA   J11A1Í1    50    n-jnít) 

mó]iÁn  mAicif  "o'AonneAÓ  cé  511  n  cmnce 
gu]i  món  méi"o  a  11-otcAir.  111uha  m-beióeAÓ 
rúit  a  beic  aca  t>ut  50  rtAiceAriniAr  ní 
yéA'0):Ai,óe  cu]i  ríor  Ai]i  a  n-tn'ojbÁit. 

UÁit>  Ai]i  mui]i  córii  mAic  te  cíp  acc  ir 
tíoniiiAi]ie  iAt>  Ai]i  aii  b-]TAi]i]i5e  11Á  Ai]i  ah 
CAtiiiAin  ci]im.  ^Ájiouigit)  rcoi]im  Ai]iuAi]\ib 
te  n-A  m-bÁicceA]i  mó]iÁn  t>AomeAt)  7  Ai]i 
UAi]ub  eite  cui]ut>  cumeAr  aiji  aii  mui]\ 
iiiói]i.  1nr  iia  h-orócib  Áitne  rpéi]\jeAt- 
A15e(4)  C1'01'0  11A  h-iArgAir.róe  A5  bÁt>ói]\eAcc 
iAt) ;  iA]i]iAit)  ceme  mÁ  bit)  m  a  tn'c,  7 
cu^Ait»  nA  1i-iAf5Ai]ut>e  t>óib  í  te  nó-coit, 
iiia]a  t)Á  n-eiceócAit>e  iAt>  aocrAróe  r uAr  Am 
éigm  teó(5)  7  bÁcA-ó  110  múcAt)  a  n-t)Án  t>e 
tuACAr  no  *oe  moítt.(6) 

111  a  éAgAit»  t>Aome  ója  —  nAoióeAiiÁn 
niAiiiA]\Ac,(7)  cAitin  caoiíi,  buAÓAit  b]\eÁj, 
mÁCAi]i  teAiib  no  acaiu  mui]\i]i(8)  —  ni 
c]ieit>it>  nA  reAiroAome  $un  bÁr  ceA]ic  acc 

ACA]\U5At>    beACA   t)'yAJA10    7    £U]1   b'iAt»   An 

StuA^  Sróe  t>o  rcioDAnn  teó  iAt).  1r  615111 
t>o  iia  Daoimbh  Maithe,  caii  cujato  CAitm(9) 
rAoi  neAÓ  a  rciobAt),  "oume  éigm  beó  t>o 
beic  m  a  b-rA]i]iAt> — reA]\  110  beAii  acc  ir 
1111 011  ca  beAii  50  mó]\  11 Á  reAji.  T)ei]\ini,  cah 
cu^Ait»  CAitm  rAoi  neAÓ  a  rciobAt),  ói]i 
céroeAnn  ré  t>iob(10)  Ai]i  UAi]iib  ^ac  tiume 
ir  miAn  teó  t)o  CAbAinc  teó.  Díonn  t)Á 
t>]ieAm  t>íob  Aim  aj  c]\oio  a  g-comne  a 
céite  :  t)]ieAm  ^AbÁtcuir  a  bior  Ag  t>éAHAiii 
a  n-t)iccitt  cum  r^iobcA  7  A.n  t>]\eAm  eite 
coiiirui]imce  t)e  com  JAot  7  coriifogur  aii  cé 
cÁ  te  beic  rgiobcA  Ag  iA]i]iAit>  jaii  a  tei- 
geAn  teó.     ^eAjicAfi  cac    AnnrAn   eAco]i]iA. 


Uajaio  ór  cóiiiAi]\  a  céite.  DuAitceAn 
buitte.     Leir   rin   oonfgAncA]!  An    coniie- 

A]^A]1    C]\UA1t)    Cot^AC    CA]0A1t>  CeAU11-Arn AC. 

C]\iceAnn  aii  CAtAiii  rAoi  n-A  g-co^Aib 
7  bAnnt)  ruAnn  7  roJA]\  a  m-buittit>  mAÓ- 
AttA  Ar  UAi^mof  11A  h-oioce  lliceAnn  ruit 

111     A     fJIOCAlb    A1]1    rÚO     IIIÁ5A     A11     Á1]1.       pA 

t>ei]\eAt)  bíonn  ah  cahica  ir  rAmne^11)  cóih 
mei]\b  meACA,  cui]\feAÓ  cnÁicce  fAii  50 
•o-cu^Ait)  ruAf  m  éAt)ócÓA]"  7  b]\irceA]\  ah 
cac  o]\]\a.  «AnnrAH  cógAro  ah  •ojieAin  t>o 
bei]i  buAró  bic-éij  CAic]\éime(12)  7  mÁ']'  iA"o 
t>o  iiiiAnui5  An  •oume  t>o  fciobAt)  céit>it)  50 
|iuig  é,(13)  cui]\io  A11  bio]\Án  ^uAin  1  5-cút  a 
cinn  7  bei]\ro  AniAc  é.  1aji  t)-ceAÓc  Ar  aii 
cij  t)óib  "o'éip  HA  tíiogbÁtA  t>éAiiAiii  bíonn 
aii  beAn  \y  ACConiAi]ie(14)  1  n-gAot  t>ó  Ag 
reiceAn'i  Amuij  A1]1  7  goiteAnn  y\  50  rAt)A 
ruit>eAÓ(15)  7  ni  réit)i]i  co]^  A1]1  bic  "oo  cu]i 
téi. 

A\]\  UAi]\ib  éAjAnn  ah  "ouine  rgiobcA  1 
5-C101111  beAgÁm  Aimp]ie  ;  Ai]i  UAi]ub  eite 
bíonn  re  a^  reA]igAt),  a^  rÁn'iAt>(16)  7  Ag 
t>ut  A]'  reAt>  ino]iÁm  mior  :  tÁ  50  niAic  7  tÁ 
50  h-otc,  tÁ  5A11  5eA]\Án  ^au  juAir  7  tÁ 
eite  teir  An  m-bÁr.  1^  m  At>-cíinciott  ]'An 
ir  t)ói5  tiom,  a  t>ei]\  pte  éigm. 

Umnior  c]ioróe  Ar  mío5A]uiAC,(17) 
Ua]ic  An  t>oiiiAin  Ar  'o'íorrAinn  ]iut>. 

Ga^aio  cuit)  aca  Af  a  reAfAiii,  7  cuio  eite 
aca  iA]i  m-beic  cón'i  rnuijce  te  geACAi^ie. 

-dcc  ní  rAn  oit>ce  AihÁm  t)éAticA]i  fgio- 
bAt)  :  ip  mnnc  a  cteACCCAn  é  111  ^ac  aiii  t>e 
tó,   50  |ió-Ái]U5ce  mÁ  bionn   x)ume  m  áic 

UA15111]\  UÁ10      C]\í      C]1ÁCA     A1111     ACÁ     A1l- 

fAobjiAÓ  00  rciobAt) :  cuicun  iia  h-oit>ce, 
cimciott  gtAOió  11  a  5-coiteAÓ  7  meÁt>on  ah 
tAe. 

11uai]\  ]^iobcA]i  "ouine  cui]\ceA]i  t>ume 
eite  m  a  áic  nó  ]iut>  éijin  1  5-c]\uc  t>ume 
mA]i  ir  yéit)i]\  teif  n&  Daoinibh  Maithe  c]\uc 
■oume  *oo  c»xbAi]\c  t>'Aonint)  ir  Áit  teo  ;  acc 
i]'  mioncA  511Í0  ú]'Áro  "oe  picitin(18)  v]\aoic 
nÁ  t)'Aonnit)  eite  ir  iioja  teó.  CAitteAt) 
CAitín  niAifijiAC  UA1]1,  7  niA]i  bA  jnÁc  An  caii 
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rAti  bí  a  mÁcAin  7  a  muinci]t  50  téin  a^  a 
C40ine<vó.     T)ubAi]\c  An  beAn  reArA  .1.  ah 
be<\n  beó  bi  a  b-p>CAi]\  <xn  c-SIuai§  Sráe, 
n<vc  }tAib  Ann  acc  beA]\c  beAg  Luac]\a,  7  50 
]iAib   nA   Daoine   Maithe   aj    ^Áijie   7    A5 
cnÁno(19)  pxoi'n  5-CAitin  1  t>-CAob  a  ^AotcA-ó 
beic  cón'i   t>íccéitti"óe  7  beic  aj  got  7  aj 
caoiú  ór  cionn  ntnt)  cóiii  ruA]iAÓ  tetuACAi]\. 
Uai]\  eite  bí  buAÓAitt  b]\eÁj   05   A5  t>ut 
cjiArnA  cnoic  ai]\  cóiiib]iAc  t<\e  7  oít)ce(20) 
50  5Jio-o(21)  'pm  b-rójn'iA]!.    t)'}:Á5  ré  a  ceAC 
rém  tjau  jeA]\Án  jaii   ^uAir  acc   rut  aj\ 
f]\oic  ]'é(22)  ceAnn  a  }\iahi  b]\Aic(23)  ré  niA]\ 
beit>eAt>  UAtAc  c]\om  A]\  a  cj\oi-óe  ;  cÁmic  ré 
a  bAite  A]\ír  An  oit>ce-pAti  ;    U115  ré   cum 
teApcA  7  rAoi   ceAnn  t>Á  tÁ  bí  ré  niA]\b. 
^Xn  tÁ  fut  A]\  óa^  yé,  t>o  bAin    a   iíiácai]\ 
cac(24)  t>'Á  5]\uAig;  ÓAr  rí  btúi]\e  pÁipéin 
cnnciott  A1]\  7  t>o  cui]\  1  5-couneÁ-o  é.   "O'éir 
a  nnc  a  beic  A-ótAccA  o'i'euc  rí  A1}\  ah  cac  : 
m  Áic  beic  cóiii  T>ub  te  h-Ái]\ne  bi  ré  cón'i 
tiAC  te  tuic  cé  uac  ]\Aib  au  reA]\  t>'A]t  Ab 
teir  é(25)  1110}'  1110  iia  p'ce  btiAt>Am  o'AOir. 

1r  réit>i]\  t>ume  raobcA  t>o  bAmc  t>e  iia 
Daoinibh  Maitlie,  acc  cá  ahi  Áipjce  5eÁ]\]\- 
ca  aiiiac  cuige  7  111 Á  tei^ceA]\  "oo'n  Am-pm 
eutót)  ca]\c,  ni  réit>i]\  te  neAÓ  ai]\  bic  é 
■pAO]\A"ó  m  a  t>iAit>-r  aii.  T)ei]\ceA]\  tmn  50 
mmic  511  ]\  peAcc  tÁ  ah  c-Am-ro,  cé  50 
n-Ab]\Ai"o  a  tÁn  *OAome<yó  511  ]\  Ab  50  t>-ci 
<\n  c]\Ác  a  btA]-CA]\  biAt)  aii  c-rAogAit  eite, 
7  cón'i  tuAc  A'r  50  -o-céitteAiin  pAn  m  AbéAt, 
nncijeAnn  cuniine  ah  c-rAoJAit-ro  Ap  a 
ceAnn,    7    bionn    pvfCA    te    iha]\    a    bíonn 

A15e(26)  °T  rA11  Arn^c. 

UÁit>  c]\i  neice  ]\iaccahac  cum  t>ume 
t>'Ac-5oi-o(27)  o'n  StuAJ  Sróe :  tuib  ah 
teApA,  comntott  cia]\ac(28)  7  rgiAti  coife 
tnnbe. 

SeAt  111AIC  ó  foin  t>'ei]\i5  beAn  1  n-t>ei]\eAt) 
tiA  1i-oit)óe  cum  cuiginne  t>éAnAiii.  ÚeAp 
ciuj  uaici  t>ut  AiiiAc  Ag  id]\]\Ait)  wrge. 
b'yAt>A  te  n-A  reA]\  ^u\\  cÁimc  p  caji  Aip ; 
bjur  ai]\  aii  b-roijne  AigeC29)  rA  "óeoit)  ; 
cuAit)  r é  cum  An  cobAi]\ :  bí  p'  niA]\b  ahii 
]\omie.     U]\í  tÁ  m  a  t)iAit>  r An  cÁimc  beAn 


An  feArA  cum  a  p]\  aj  ]\Át>  teip  ^ui\  cui]\  a 
beAn  i  cmge  te  rocAt  tiÁ']\  ic  rí  Aon  btúi]\e 
t>e   bu\t)    iia   n-t>AomeAt>   ihaic   rór   7   t)Á 
o-ci^eAt)   pé   au   oit>ce  fAn,  7  rui]\eAc  50 
niA]\b  tiA  h-oit)ce  a^  f]tuc  Ái]\i jce  (aj  cu]t 
Atnme  ai]\),  50  m-beit>eAt)  aii    1llA]\cptuAJ 
Sit>e  a^  ^AbÁit  au  crtije  pn   um   An  Am 
rAn,  7  50  m-beróeAt)  p   rém  A5  iha}\cui- 
^eAcc  A1]\  au  5-cApAtt  t>ei]\it>  7  rÁ'n  UAm  a 
beit>eAt)  cofA  zoy ai 5  ah  ÓApAitt  ca]\  tÁ]t  An 
t>]\oicit)  bi  c]\A]niA  aii  c-r]\ocA ;  t>Á  ténneAt» 
fé  AtiiAc,  b]\eic  A1]\  tÁnii  ui]\]\i,  i  ÚAjvpAing 
AnuAr    "oe'n    ÓApAtt,   bA]\]\Ó5(30)   ■o'fÁfgA-ó 
ui]\]\i,  í  ibógAt)  c]\i  b-UAi]\e,  50  m-beit)eAt)  p' 
Aige  A]\\'r,  rAoi  pAO^At  7  fAoi  ftÁmce,  cón't 
niAic  7  "oo  bi  Aon  tÁ  a]\iah'i.     -dnnpAn  cug 
p'  cuto  t>e  tuib  Ati  teApA  t)ó,  7  t>'mnip  t>ó 
CAt»  í  au  pteAgfA  ciúb]\At>  pé  Aijt  aoii  ceifc 
cuinpt>e  cuige,  7  11A  neice  eite  bA  ceA]tc  a 
•óéAnAm  te  11-A  coip  pn.     -dcc  ni  ]\Aib  Atm 
50  téijt  acc  rÁn  ruA]\(31)  111  a]\  nío]t  cuAfó  ré 
m  a  comne  ó  fom. 

(te  beic  Ai]\  teAnn'iAm.) 
Translation. 

^\Tio  are  the  Sluagh  Sidhe? 

In  the  presence  of  the  fire  in  the  rough  biting  winter, 
we  attentively  listen  to  the  ternble  and  wonderful  tales 
that  are  told  about  theni,  and  we  draw  closer  to  each 
other  011  hearing  the  roar  of  the  angry  ocean  breahing  on 
the  submerged  rocks,  or  the  sweeping  of  a  soitgh  of  wind 
down  from  the  hills,  we  are  so  much  afraid  of  them 
(lit.,  there  does  be  so  much  of  fear  on  us  before  them), 
or  a  creeping  coldness  runs  through  our  veins  lest  they 
would  catch  us  when  going  home  to  our  own  houses.  Many 
(//'/.,  not  few)  are  the  tales  related  regarding  them,  but 
despite  that  (llt.,  after  that)  we  have  but  little  hnowledge 
respecting  them. 

It  is  said  that  the  Sluagh  Sidhe  are  one  with  Dream 
an  Uabhair,  that  is,  the  angels  who  were  expelled  God's 
liingdom  by  reason  of  pride.  They  are  also  called  Good 
People.  I  do  not  know  why  they  are  called  Good 
People,  for  they  are  allowed  to  work  both  qood  and  evil 
(lit.,  permission  of  evil  and  good  to  do  is  at  them),  and  I 
never  heard  that  they  do  much  good  to  anybody,  though 
it  is  certain  that  they  work  great  evil  {Jit.,  it  is  certaiu 
that  great  is  the  extent  of  their  evil).  Were  it  not  that 
they  hope  to  go  to  heaven,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
estimate  (all)  their  miscliicf  (///.,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  put  down  on  their  damage). 

They  are  on  (the)  sea  as  well  as  on  land,  but  they  are 
more  numerous  on  the  ocean  than  on  the  dry  earth. 
They  sometimes  rarse  storms  by  which  a  great  number  of 
people  are  drowned,  and  at  other  times  tliey  put  a  calm 
on  the  great  sea  ( =  the  ocean).  On  the  beautiful  moonlit 
nights  the  fishermen  see  them  boating.     Tliey  ask  fire  if 
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they  need  it,  and  the  fishermen  give  it  to  them  quite 
willinglv,  for  if  they  refused  them,  they  would  wieak 
vengeance  on  them  some  time,  and  drowning  or  suffoca- 
tion  (would  be)  their  fate  sooner  or  later. 

If  young  people  die — a  beautiful  baby,  agentlemaiden, 
a  handsome  boy,  the  mother  of  children,  or  tiie  father  of 
a  family — the  old  folks  do  not  believe  that  it  is  a  natural 
death,  but  a  change  of  life  they  get,  and  that  it  is  the 
Sluagh  Sidhe  that  carry  them  off.  It  is  necessary  for  the 
Good  People  when  they  make  an  attempt  to  steal  a  person 
to  have  in  their  company  a  live  person — a  man  or  woman, 
but  it  is  a  woman  much  oftener  than  a  man.  I  say,  when 
they  make  an  attempt  tostealaperson,  for  theysometimes 
íail  to  carry  off  every  person  they  desire.  There  are  two 
companies  of  them  fighting  against  each  other,  an  invading 
company,  who  do  their  best  endeavours  to  steal,  and  the 
other  company,  composed  of  therelations  and  neighbours 
of  the  person  who  is  to  be  stolen,  who  try  not  to  let  him  go 
with  them.  A  battle  is  then  given  between  them.  They 
oppose  each  other  ;  a  blow  is  struck  ;  then  is  commenced 
the  hard,  venomous,  quick,  stubborn  conflict.  The 
ground  trembles  beneath  their  feet,  and  the  sound  and 
clang  of  their  strokes  take  an  echo  out  of  the  solitude  of 
the  night.  Blood  in  streams  runs  through  the  battle- 
field  {lit.,  plains  of  slaughter).  Finally,  the  weaher  paity 
are  so  faint,  weary,  worn  out  and  exhausted,  that  they 
give  up  in  despair,  and  ihe  battle  is  gained  on  them. 
Then  the  party  that  gains  the  victory  raise  a  living  shout 
of  triumph,  and  if  it  be  they  who  desired  to  steal  the 
person,  they  go  to  him  ;  they  put  the  bioran-suain  in  his 
poll  and  bring  him  out.  After  their  coming  out  of  the 
house  when  the  evil  work  hss  been  done,  the  woman 
nearest  related  to  him  awaits  him  outside,  and  she  cries 
long  and  loudly,  and  she  cannot  be  stopped  (/»/.,  it  is  not 
possible  a  stop  in  existence  to  put  with  her). 

Sometimes  the  person  who  has  been  stolen  dies  after  a 
short  space  of  time  ;  at  other  times  he  withers,  grows 
lank  and  fades  away  for  many  months  ;  a  day  well  and  a 
day  bad,  a  day  without  complaint  or  trouble,  and  a  day  in 
the  agony  of  death  [lit.,  with  the  death).  It  is  respecting 
these,  I  think,  that  some  poet  has  said — 

"  Heart-ache  and  dozing, 
Ternble  thirst  (///.,  thirst  of  the  world),  and  I  would 
eat." 

Again,  some  of  them  die  suddenly  (lit.,  out  of  their 
standing),  and  others  after  being  spent  out  as  a  rush. 

But  it  is  not  by  night  alone  that  theft  (of  this  kind)  is 
committed  ;  it  is  oíten  practised  at  every  time  of  day, 
especiallv  if  a  person  (should  happen  to)  be  in  a  lonely 
place  (///.,  place  of  solitude).  There  are  three  periods 
particularly  favourable  to  theft — nightfall,  about  cock- 
crow,  and  mid-day. 

When  a  person  is  stolen,  somebody  else  is  put  in  his 
place,  or  something  in  the  shape  of  a  person,  for  the 
Good  People  are  able  to  give  a  human  shape  to  anything 
they  please,  but  they  oftener  make  use  of  a  bundle  of 
heather  (for  this  purpose)  than  of  anything  else  they  can 
choose.  Once  on  a  time  a  beautiful  maiden  died,  and,  as 
was  then  the  custom,  her  mother  and  all  her  people  were 
weeping  over  her.  The  wise  woman,  that  is,  the  live 
woman  who  was  with  the  Sluagh  Side,  said  that  there 
was  not  there  but  a  little  bundle  of  heather,  and  that  the 
Good  People  were  laughing  and  jeering  at  the  maiden  on 
account  of  her  relations  being  so  foolish  as  to  be  crying 
and  weeping  over  a  thing  so  contemptible  as  heather. 

On  another  occasion  a  handsome  young  man  was  going 
across  a  hill  at  night-fall  early  in  the  harvest  time.  He 
left  his  own  house  without  complaint  or  pain,  but  ere  he 
reached  his  journey's  end  he  felt  as  if  a  heavy  burden  were 


on  his  heart ;  he  returned  home  again  the  same  night  ; 
he  went  to  bed,  and  in  two  days  he  was  dead.  The  d.iy 
before  he  died  his  mother  cut  off  a  lock  of  his  hair  ;  she 
put  a  piece  of  paper  about  it  and  put  it  to  keep.  After 
her  son  was  buried  slie  looked  at  it  ;  instead  of  being  as 
black  as  sloe  it  was  as  grey  as  a  mouse,  though  the  man 
to  whom  it  belonged  was  no  more  than  twenty  years  of 
age. 

A  stolen  person  can  be  taken  off  the  Good  People,  but 
there  is  a  certain  time  appointed  for  it,  and  if  that  time 
be  allowed  to  pass  away,  none  can  save  him  after  that. 
We  are  tnld  often  that  this  periocl  is  of  seven  days'  duration, 
though  a  good  many  others  say  that  it  is  until  the  food  of 
the  other  world  is  ta^ted,  and  as  soon  as  that  enters  his 
mouth  he  loses  all  remembrance  of  this  world,  and  he  is 
content  with  his  state  from  that  forward. 

There  are  three  things  necessary  to  steal  a  person  back 
again  from  the  Sluagh  Sidhe — the  herb  of  the  lios  (fairy 
mansion),  a  waxen  taper  and  a  black-hafted  knife. 

A  pretty  long  time  ago  a  woman  got  up  in  the  end  of 
the  night  to  make  a  churn.  She  had  occasion  to  go  out 
for  water.  Her  husband  deemed  it  long  till  she  returned ; 
finally  he  lost  all  patience  ;  he  went  to  the  well  ;  she  was 
dead  there  before  him.  Three  days  after  the  wise 
woman  came  to  him,  telling  him  that  his  wife  had  sent 
her  with  word  that  she  had  not  yet  eaten  a  morsel  of  the 
food  of  the  Good  People,  and  that  if  he  came  that  night 
and  watch  till  midnight  by  a  certain  stream  (naming  it), 
that  the  fairy  cavalcade  would  then  be  passing  that  way, 
and  that  she  would  be  riding  on  the  last  horse.  By  the 
time  that  the  fore-feet  of  the  hoise  would  be  over  the 
bridge  that  was  across  the  stream,  if  he  jumped  out,  catch 
her  by  the  hand,  pull  her  off  the  horse,  embrace  her  and 
kiss  her  thrice,  that  he  would  have  her  again  safe  and 
sound,  as  well  as  she  was  any  day  ever  before.  She  then 
gave  him  some  of  the  herb  of  the  lios,  and  told  him  what 
answer  he  would  give  to  any  question  that  might  be  put 
to  him,  and  the  other  things  that  were  besides  necessary. 
But  it  was  all  in  vain,  for  he  never  since  went  to  meet 
her. 

(To  be  coutinned.) 


NOTES. 

(i)  OuiLg,  a  submerged  rock  ;  also  a  billow  breaking  on 

a  submerged  rock. 
(2)  Cóc  or  coiiiAc  (cowugh),  a  "sough  "  of  wind. 
(a)  ■Opedm  ah  UAbAir\,  the  fallen  angels  (///.  the  com- 

pany  of  pride). 

(4)  Oit>ce  ppéipgeAlAije,  a  moon-lit  night,  when  the 

moon  is  full ;  oix>ce  mn'bpe,  a  dark  moon  night. 

(5)  CiocpAifje  piiAf  leó  Ain  éigin,  they  would  have  re- 

venge,  or  they  would  retaliate  some  time  (///. 
would  corae  up  with  them  some  time). 

(6)  Tje  LuACAf 110  ■oe  rhoíll,  sooner  or  later  ;  also  gpot) 

nó  'oéi'óionAc,  or  Luac  110  hiaLL. 

(7)  niAiii4r\Ac,  beautiful,   heavenly,   bright  ;  also  azure- 

blue,  as  r-úile  mAiiiApAcA.  111  Aih  (s.f.)  a  blue  shade 
of  colour,  as  bi  fUATh  jown  le  51  Le  1011  <x  cnor- 
ceAiin. 

(8)  tlluipeAp  or  mtnnijiol,  a  burden,  a  family. 
(»)  CA1L111,  an  effort,  an  attempl. 

(  )  (a)  CéróeAnn  yé  •óiob  A1|\  UAimb,  they  sometimes 
fail  (lit.  it  goes  of  (or  off)  them).  (b)  CeipeAnn 
ré  op^\A  ;  (c)  meAcLingeAnn  yé  opnA ;  (d)  cbir- 
eAnn  ré  oppA,  and  (e)  cmneAiin  ré  onpA  :  all 
these  mean  they  fail.     (a),  (b)  and  (c)  are  used  in 
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(") 


(12) 
(13) 

C4) 

(16) 
(16) 

(17) 


(18) 
(19) 
(20) 


(a) 
(») 

(23) 

(«) 
P) 

(26) 


(27) 

(28) 
(29) 

(30) 
(31) 


Munster,  the  others  in  Connaught  and  Ulster,  and 

are  entirely  unknovvn  (I  believe)  in  Munster. 
■An  camca  ir  pAinne,  the  weaher  or  weahest  party  ; 

ciniw,  a  companv,  a  party  :  frequently  used  in  a 

bad  sense. 
t)ic-éi  j,   a  loud  shout ;  bic-éij  CMÚpéime,  a  loud 

shout  of  triumph. 
50  nuij;,  unto,  towards. 
■AccomAir»,    near ;    50   Accomairv   1    n-gdot^gan  1 

n-gaot :  both  used. 
furóeac,  lonely,  expressing  heart-felt  sorrow. 
•úg  rimooó  (pron.  sá),  giowing  lank  ;  rárha'ó,  edge, 

that  is,  with  the  bones  protruding  through  the  flesh. 
míoc^nnac,  dozing,  falling  asleep  ;    nu'05,    feeling  ; 

riin'05,  a  word.     0'Reilly   has  rmit>,   a   word,  a 

syllable.      Smío5<\nn<ic,  muttering  words  that  are 

not  intended  for  the  e  irs  of  others. 
picibín,  a  bundle. 

CnÁit),  mocking,  jeering,  making  light  of. 
Córiibnac   táe   7  oroée,   nightfall    (lit.   the   combat 

between  day  and  night)  ;  also,  CAimcrvÁicín,  <\nn- 

•ooncAcc  or  Amrooir-ceAccand  cuicnn  nA  h-oi-óce. 
50  5^0-0  =  50  luac,  early. 
Sh]\oic  ré,   he    reached  ;    rnoicnn,    I   reach    (West 

Munster),  and  cr-eipm,  I  reach  (East  Munster). 
t)h]\dic  ré,  \\tfelt;  also  to  perceive,  to  detect. 
CÁc,  a  lock,  a  tuft,  a  bunch. 
X)'&\\  Ab  teir  é,  to  whom  it  belonged,  or  t>'a\\  teir  é, 

and  even  t>'An  teir  é;  also  j;ur>  teir  é  (=-0*5  á\\ 

teir  é) :  this  is  the  form  most  írequently  heard. 
rilAn  a  bionn  aige,  as  it  is  by  him  ;  bionn  ráfCA  te 

man  a  bionn  Aige,  he  is  content  with  his  lot,  or 

with  what  he  has.     fan  man  acá  4j;4c  =  p.<\.n  m<\n 

acaoi,  remain  where  you  are. 

<Vc-goit),  to  steal  back,  to  steal  what  has  been 
stolen. 

CiAnAÓ  or  cé-dnac,  gen.  of  cein,  wax. 

C-hmf  An  An  b-poijne  Aije,  his  patience  gave  way 
he  lost  patience  \lit.  broke  on  the  patience  by  him). 

tJAnnój,  an  embrace. 

fán  fUAn  :  m  paib  A1111  50  téinacc  rÁn  piAn,  itwas 
all  in  vain,  it  was  all  to  no  purpose.  Alliterative 
groups  oí  words  and  phrases  like  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing  are  qui'.e  common  even  yet  in  the  spoken 
language  of  the  south  : — beó  bocc,  cunnAitl 
cúnnluijce,  t)ub  t)noic-Ai5eAncAc,  rAinfmg  ro- 
S^ncA,  viA(r)r\ui§ceAc  piiLceAc,  5IA11  gtÁncA, 
tÁn  tÁitnn  7c 


A  VOICE  FROM  AUSTRALIA. 


TIIE  IRISH  LANGUAGE. 

From  the  Austral Light,  Melbourne. 

It  is  baiely  a  few  weeks  ago  since  an  Irishman  vvanted 
to  argue  with  me  about  Jiis  opinion  of  the  language  of 
Ireland.  It  was  at  admner-table.  There  were  some  tive 
or  six  persons  present,  all  Irishmen,  and  accordingly  all 
gnorant  of  the  Irish  language.  But  the  most  ignorant  of 
all  of  them  was  the  man  who  proposed  to  argue  about  it. 
I  felt  that  such  an  opponent,  with  such  an  audience,  had 
the  advantage  oí  me,  as  conceited  ignorance  always  has 
of  any  small  accurate  knowledge.     This  champion  of  a 


polemic  did  the  usual  thing  ;  that  is,  he  told  us — what 
indeed  was  evident — that  he  knew  nothing  about  the 
Irish  language,  and,  so  much  piemised,  he  proceeded  to 
libel  it  with  gieat  learning.  The  old  gentleman  at  the 
head  of  the  table  appealed  to  me  to  defend  it  from  such 
impudent  abuse.  But,  never  losing  sight  of  the  opponent 
and  the  audience,  I  begged  to  be  excused  011  the  score 
that  it  was  a  habit  of  mine  never  to  discourse  over  the 
heads  of  my  listeners.  Now  I  have  observed  that  scholars 
are  always  very  modest  and  cautious  in  the  propounding 
of  their  views,  even  in  matters  they  are  soundly  versed  in. 
They  are  slovv  to  come  íorvvard  as  champions,  even  where 
the  world  knows  their  strength,  and  admits  them  to  be 
masters.  Hence,  with  a  little  expeiience,  one  must  con- 
clude  that  there  are  very  few  Irish  scholars,  because  there 
are  found  so  many  vvho  spealc  about  the  Ianguage  with 
unblushing  temerity.  And  so  the  before-mentioned 
libeller  of  our  mother-tongue,  although  confessing  to 
unlimited  ignorance  of  it,  yet  felt  quite  expedite  to  run  it 
down  with  an  air  of  great  learning.  Novv  that  disposition 
shown  by  him  is  general  enough  among  Irishmen  to  be 
called  typical  ;  and  though  it  might  seem  inexplicable  in 
an  Irishman,  there  is  a  very  easy  explanation  of  it. 

"  'Tis  far  in  the  deeps  of  history 
The  voice  that  speaheth  clear." 

It  was  only  after  the  fall  of  Limerick  that  Ireland's 
degradation  really  began.  Our  chiefs  and  our  soldiers 
had  gone  into  exile  rather  than  stay  in  an  Ireland,  which 
had  become  the  property  of  the  Sassenach.  When 
Limerich  fell,  they  saw  that  all  was  over. 

"  Now  a'  is  done  that  men  can  do, 
And  a'  is  done  in  vain  ; 
My  love— my  Native  Land — adieu, 
For  I  maun  cross  the  main. 

Well,  they  were  gone,  and  in  1695  the  treaty  was 
broken,  and  the  "  iron  days  "  began.  Whatever  scions 
of  Celtic  aristocracy  were  left  a  small  corner  of  their 
ancestral  domains  were  weak  and  few — and  the  natural 
thing  happened.  They  soon  came  to  fawn  upon  the 
Saxon  robbers  who  vvere  in  power.  The  Saxon  robbers 
spoke  English,  and  the  Celtic  fawners  had  to  begin  to  try 
to  do  likewise.  The  Irish  language  became  gradually 
confined  to  the  peasantry— and  anything  found  only 
among  the  poor  must,  of  course,  be  vulgar.  If  gold  and 
diamonds  were  things  peculiar  to  the  poor,  the  rich 
would  make  it  a  duty  to  despise  them.  But  that  vvould 
not  make  them  cease  to  be  gold  and  diamonds.  When 
the  cock  found  the  jewel  in  the  dunghill,  he  said,  to  be 
sure,  a  grain  of  oats  would  be  more  useful  to  him  ;  but 
he  had  the  brains  to  see,  and  the  decency  to  admit,  that 
the  jewel  was,  for  all  that,  a  very  beautiful  thing.  Now 
I  have  heard  roosters  set  down  as  typical  of  mindless 
people.  I  once  heard  a  man  say  that  a  certain  friend  of 
his  had  not  the  brains  of  a  rooster  ;  but  surely  the  rooster 
in  the  fable  had  more  brains  and  better  reasoning  powers 
than  the  multitudes  who  conclude  that,  because  the  Irish 
language  is  found  only  among  the  peasantry  of  Ireland, 
it  nmst  theretore  be  vulgar  and  can  have  110  bcauty  in  it. 
I  am  speaking  novv  specially  about  the  Irish  people 
themselves,  and  of  their  prejudices  against  their  own 
language.  And  I  maintain  that  Irishmen's  ignorance  of 
their  native  tongue,  with  the  aggravating  circumstance  of 
their  blind  belief  in  its  vulgarity,  is  the  greatest  and  the 
deepest  mark  of  Ireland's  degradation.  My  task  will  be 
to  prove  this  assertion  ;  and  the  proofs  are  in  the  deeps  of 
Ireland's  history. 

Burke  said  of  the  Irish  penal  code  that    "  it  was  a 
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machine  of  wise  and  elaborate  contrivance,  and  as  well 
fitted  for  the  oppression,  impoverishment,  and  degradation 
of  a  people,  and  the  debasement  in  them  of  human  nature 
itself,  as  ever  proceeded  from  the  perverted  ingenuity  of 
man  ;"  and  he  said  well,  as  we  shall  see.  During  those 
horrid  times  the  English  brigands  lashed  and  scourged  the 
very  life-blood  out  of  our  people.  Anything  like  resist- 
ance  was  impossible,  and  the  people  had  nothing  for  it 
but  to  try  and  grow  accustomed  and  resigned  to  their 
forlorn  serfdom.  They  had  to  call  their  persecutors 
gentlemen  and  noble  lords,  and  these  noble  lords  and 
masters  called  the  Irish  their  slaves.  The  slaves  spoke 
the  Irish  language  and  it  only,  and  the  Irish  language 
was  therefore  a  language  of  slaves — fit  on]y  for  those  who 
spoke  Ut,  the  unfortunate  thralls  of  Ireland.  And, 
naturally  enough,  if  any  of  these  serfs  began  to  emerge 
a  little  out  of  the  common  slavery,  he  began  to  think 
himself  bound  to  disown  his  Irish,  to  disuse  it,  and  to 
learn  tlie  language  of  the  noble  lords  who  had  plundered 
and  ruined  his  countrv.  And  that  feeling  gradually 
became  a  fashion,  and,  íike  every  other  fashion,  it  spread 
downwards  ;  but,  unlike  most  fashions,  it  did  not  pass 
away — it  is  a  living  fashion  still.  How  often  have  we 
not  all  seen,  at  home  in  Old  Ireland.  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  mountain  peasants — sons  and  daughters  who 
spoke  and  thought  in  Irish  from  their  cradles — come  in 
írom  the  mountains  to  Mass  on  Sunday,  and  pretend  in 
town  that  they  knew  nothing  about  Irish,  although 
everyone  could  see  that  they  had  hardly  enough  of 
English  to  tell  that  stupid  lie.  Even  these  poor  peasant 
boys  and,  girls  had  heard  that  Irish  was  a  mark  of 
vulgarity  and  poverty  ;  and  they  took  steps  accordingly 
to  disown  it,  and  be  of  the  common  opinion  that  it  was 
really  vulgar,  and  no  one  ought  to  speak  it. 

Now,  that  is  the  coie  of  the  heart  of  this  question. 
That  is  what  has  killed  our  noble  tongue  wherever  it  has 
died  ;  and,  what  shows  the  peifection  of  the  enemies'  train- 
ing,  we  have  even  forgo'ten  that  the  murder  by  ourselves  of 
our  own  language  is  anything  to  be  ashamed  of.  Nay, 
the  sliame  is  all  the  other  way  with  us — we  are  ashamed 
it  is  not  completely  dead,  it  being  such  a  vulgar  thing. 
Thousands  of  Irish  men  and  women  would  be  mortally 
ashamed  to  be  thought  to  know  anything  about  it.  If 
the  highest  art  is  to  conceal  art,  the  Saxon  robbers  were 
rinished  artists  in  the  matter  of  training  slaves  ;  and  this 
was  one  of  the  things  Burke  meant  when  he  said  that  the 
penal  code  was  a  machine  as  well  fitted  for  the  debasing 
in  a  people  of  human  nature  itself  as  ever  proceeded  from 
the  perverted  ingenuity  of  man.  Surely  human  nature 
itself  must  have  been  debased  in  us  when  the  slave- 
training  had  brought  us  so  far  that,  we  not  only  became 
fully  reconciled  to  our  servitude,  not  only  ceased  to  see 
anything  mean  about  it,  but  even  came  to  find  ourselves 
looking  up  to  the  brutal  brigands  who  had  enthralled  us, 
trying  to  ape  their  manners  and  their  language,  and 
ashamed  of,  or  ignorant  of — 

"  Erin's  pride  of  yore, 
Ere  Norman  foot  had  dared  pollute 
Her  independent  shore." 

Ignorant  and  ashamed  of  the  — 

"  Grand  tongue  of  heroes,  how  its  tones  upon  the  gale 

uprose, 
When  great  Cuchullin's  red-branch  knights  rushed 

down  upon  their  foes  ; 
And  how  its  accents  fired  the  brave  to  struggle  for 

their  rights, 
When  from  thy  lips  they  burst  in  flames,  Con  of  the 

hundred  fights  ! 


Or  when  the  breeze  its  war-cries  bore  across  that 

gory  plain, 
Where  royal  Brian  cheered  his  hosts  to  battle  with 

the  Dane ; 
Oh,  who  shall  fire  our  sluggish  hearts,  like  them  to 

dare  and  do  ? 
When  shall  we  see  thy  like  again,  O  hero-souled 

Boru  ? 

Sweet  tongue  of  Bards  !     how  trilled  íts  tones  in 

lofty  fliglit  of  song, 
When  white-robed  minstrels  deftly  swept  the  sound- 

ing  chords  along  ; 
When  Oisin  touched  the  trembling  strings  to  hymn 

the  Fenian  name, 
When   trilled   thy  Iyre,  fond  Fionbell,  with  gallant 

Oscar's  fame. 
Alike  'twould  tell  of  ladye-love  or  chief  of  princely 

line, 
Fair    Adeen    now    the    poet  sung,   and    now    the 

Geraldine. 
'Twas  niusic's  self,  that  barded  tongue,  till  iron  days 

began, 
Then  swelled  its  swan-like  strains,  and  died  with 

thee,  O  Carolan  !" 

Well,  the  poet  says—  "Grand  tongue  of  heroes 
how  its  tones  upon  the  gale  uprose,  when  great 
Cuchullin's  red-branch  knights  rushed  down  upon  their 
foes."  But  we  need  not  go  so  far  back  as  Cuchullin 
and  his  knights,  or  as  far  as  Brian  Boru,  for  good 
instances  of  how  the  tones  of  the  Celtic  tongue  rose  011 
the  gale  vvhen  Irish  heroes  were  rushing  on  their  foes. 
It  was  in  1745,  just  fifty  years  after  the  breaking  of  the 
Limerick  treaty,  that  our  bold  brigade  met  their  olden 
foes  again  in  the  gap  of  Fontenoy.  The  treasured  wrongs 
of  those  fifty  years  were  in  their  hearts,  and  out  of  the  pent 
abundance  of  those  Irish  hearts  theyshouted  in  their  own 
old  tongueof  heroes: — " 'Cuimhnighidh  ar  Luimniqh  a 's  ar 
fheillna  Sassanach  !" — Remember  Limerick  and  the  false 
faith  of  the  Sassenach.  And  nothing — not  even  thehead- 
long  fury  of  their  charge — so  terrified  the  British  as  that 
fierce,  wild  war-cry  in  Irish.  If  the  boys  of  that  old 
brigade  were  to  come  back  to  life  now,  what,  I  wonder, 
would  be  the  first  question  they  would  put  to  us?  I 
firmly  believe  it  would  be  this  : — "Where  is  the  Irish 
language?  Where,"  they  would  say,  "  is  the  language 
in  which  we  shouted  our  hurrahs  when  we  tore  in  pieces 
at  Fontenoy  the  iron  veterans  of  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land  ?  Where  is  the  tongue  in  which  we  cheered  and 
prayed  for  Old  Ireland  on  alien  fields,  when  bullets  rained 
upon  us,  and  when  cannon  thundered  round  us  ?"  And  I 
should  not  like  to  be  the  man  who  would  answer  those 
brigade  boys  and  say  that  we  let  the  language  die  because 
we  had  heard  from  the  Sassenach  that  it  was  a  language 
of  slaves,  and  vulgar. 

Now  let  us  look  at  tliis  vulgarity  question  for  a  moment 
or  two  in  another  light.  Who  are  those  who  say 
that  Irish  is  vulgar  and  harsh,  and  so  forth?  Are 
they  not  those — Irishmen  and  others — who  admit 
they  know  absolutely  nothing  about  it  ?  It  is  the 
same  as  if  some  witnesses  were  brought  into  court  to 
give  evidence  that  a  certain  man  was  a  murderer ;  and 
they  first  admitted  they  knew  nothing  at  all  about  him 
and  then  swore  he  was  a  murderer,  and  the  man  was 
hanged  for  murder  on  their  testimony.  Find  me  one 
Irish  scholar  who  ever  said  Irish  was  vulgar.  Nay,  find 
me  one  Irish  scholar — let  him  be  German,  Englishman, 
Frenchman,  or  what  nationality  he  will — who  does  not 
put  it  on  an  equality  with  Greek  and  Italian.    And  so, 
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vvhen  I  see  Germans  and  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen, 
who  know  Irish,  praising  it  and  admiring  it,  and  giving 
whole  lifetimes  to  the  study  of  it,  and  see  it  at  the  same 
time  despised  and  thought  vulgar  by  Irishmen  who  know 
nothing  about  it,  I  conclude  perforce  there  must  be  some 
debasement  of  human  nature  in  the  national  heart  of 
Ireland. 

But  I  have  often  heard  Irish  men  and  women  say  that 
even  though  they  knew  nothing  about  it,  they  could 
judge  it  vulgar  by  the  sound  of  it.  Now,  that  inane  and 
contemptible  fallacy  ouglit  not  to  be  considered,  and  should 
not,  but  for  thelove  we  bear  the  subject  of  this  paper.  It 
is  not  the  language,  but  the  speaker  that  is  accountable 
for  the  sound.  I  believe  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
Italian  is  about  the  softest  and  most  euphonious  of 
modern  languages.  Vet  if  you  ever  find  yourself  in  any  city 
of  Italy — say  Naples  or  Venice — and  go  out  in  the  even- 
ing  to  some  place  where  the  townspeople  meet  to  talk,  I 
will  give  a  thousand  to  one  you  will  be  off  in  disgust  be- 
fore  ten  minules  from  that  language  so  famed  for  euphony  ; 
vowing  in  disgust  that,  compared  with  a  jargon  like  ihat, 
Pandemonium  were  purely  respectable.  And  in  that  you 
may  not  be  far  astray.  But  vvhere  you  would  be  astiay, 
would  be,  if  you  were  to  judge  the  speech  of  Dante  and 
of  Petrarch  by  the  jabber  of  an  Italian  street  crowd. 
And  this  is  how  Irish  is  always  judged — especially  by 
Irishmen  themselves.  We  hear  some  poor  uncultured 
old  men  or  women  conversing  iu  their  native  Gaelic. 
The  speakers  are  strangers  to  us.  The  language  they 
speak  is  a  mystery  to  us.  We  are  unconscious  that  a  good 
score  of  causes  have  long  since  predisposed  us  to  regard 
it  as  vulgar.  And  we  look  upon  it  as  such  on  the  strength 
of  these  causes,  while  complacently  deeming  ourselves  to 
judging  it  faiily  by  the  sound  of  it.  Some  of  these  pre- 
disposing  causes  are  : — First,  the  debasement  in  our 
people  of  human  nature  itself — the  living  effect  of  forgot- 
ten  penal  times.  Second,— but  in  fact  there  is  no  sound 
— every  other  cause  is  only  an  effect  of  that  debasement 
of  human  nature.  It  is  through  that  machine  for  the  de- 
basing  of  human  nature  in  us  that  our  Irish  language 
came  to  be  heard  only  among  the  poor  ;  through  it  our 
so-called  educated  men  came  to  know  nothing  about  it, 
and  to  believe  that  they  could  not  be  called  educated 
men  unless  they  despised  the  language  of  their  own  clean, 
green  little  island.  It  is  through  that  debasing  of  human 
nature  in  our  people  that  the  majority  of  Irishmen  are 
ignorant  of  the  very  existence  of  their  ovvn  Homeric  litera- 
ture.  It  is  through  it  we  take  for  granted  that  the  language 
of  a  people,  admittedly  the  most  refined  by  nature  in  the 
world,  is  uncouth  and  vulgar  ;  or  if  we  claim  not  to  take 
it  for  granted,  if  we  deign  to  profess  to  reason  the  case  at 
all,  it  is  through  that  debasemeut  that  our  justifying  data 
for  despising  our  own  language  will  be  sure  to  be,  that  we 
know  il  is  vulgar  by  the  sound  of  it.  I  say  it  here  again, 
this  proves  the  perfection  of  the  art  by  which  we  were 
taught  to  be  slaves.  Suiely  Burke  had  weighed  our  case 
well,  and  gauged  our  position  minutely,  when  he  said  6f 
the  penal  code  that  "  it  was  a  complete  system,  full  of 
coherence  and  consistency,  well-digested  and  well- 
arranged  in  all  its  parts  ;  it  was  a  machine  of  wise  and 
elaborate  contrivance,  and  as  well-fitted  for  the  oppres- 
sion,  impoverishment  and  degradation  of  a  people,  and 
the  debasement  in  them  of  human  nature  itself,  as  ever 
proceeded  from  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  man." 

Sound  has  very  little  to  say  to  the  reasons  that  make 
Irishmen  laugh  at  Irish.  It  is  not  the  sound  that  evokes 
their  mirth — it  is  unconscious,  immemorial  custom.  It  is 
just  because  Irish  is  generally  laughed  at  by  those  who 
know  nothing  about  it  that  we  feel  bound  to  laugh  at  it. 
We  want  to  let  it  be  seen  that  our  intelligence  is  up  to 


the  average.  It  is  like  laughing  consumedly  at  a  supe- 
rior's  joke,  which  may  be  as  flat  as  unsalted  potridge,  just 
beeause  to  enjoy  a  superior's  joke  is  a  time-honoured 
method  of  showing  deep  and  rare  intelligence,  finished 
fitness  for  promotion.  The  English  became  and  remained 
our  superiors,  and  they  joked  at  the  sounds  of  a  language 
they  wanted  to  destroy,  that  they  might  destroy  the  racy, 
native  heart  that  language  wculd  be  sure  to  keep  beating 
in  the  people  who  spoke  it.  And  we  came  to  enjoy  their 
joke,  and  those  who  laughed  most  thereat  were  called 
"  the  intellectual  portion  of  the  community,"  and  are 
called  so  to-day. 

Sound,  forsooth  !  Do  we  remember  when  we  began 
to  learn  French,  how  the  very  fiist  word  of  it  we  had  to 
pronounce  had  to  be  sounded  like  a  grunt  ?  Now,  if  we 
treated  French  at  that  time  as  we  treat  Irish — that  is,  if 
we  had  judged  it  by  the  sound  of  it,  and  refused  on  that 
score  to  learn  it,  what  vvisdom  we  should  have  shown  the 
worlu  !  But  fashion  does  not  laugh  at  French,  and  so 
neither  did  we.  Fashion  admires  it,  goes  in  for  it,  and 
so  did  vve.  And  this  reminds  me  that  I  have  known  and 
know  Irishmen  who  gieatly  admire  Greek,  because  of 
its  beautiful  sound — men  vvho  never  heard  the  sound  of 
it,  men  who  never  learned  the  alphabet  of  it,  but  who  had 
somewhere  seen  that  Gladstone  was  a  great  Greek 
scholar,  that  he  had  lauded  up  the  language  in  his  books, 
and  they  vvere  at  once  of  Gladstone's  opinion,  priding 
themselves  on  how  they  had  reasoned  out  the  matter, 
and  on  the  independence  of  that  literary  judgment  of 
theirs.  Oh,  Max  Miiller,  hovv  I  respect  thee  for  that 
unfashionable  saying  of  thine,  that  there  are  plenty  of 
passages  in  famed  old  Homer  not  worth  the  trouble  of  a 
read,  and  plenty  of  passages  in  authors  all  unknown  to 
fame  deserving  to  be  read  a  hundred  times. 

And  often  have  I  wondered  at  those  men  of  Forty-eight, 
those  young  men  to  whom  everything  must  be  forgiven, 
they  were  so  purely  and  sinceiely  Irish, — often  have  I 
marvelled  how  it  never  occurred  to  them,  gifted  and  bril- 
liant  students  as  they  were,  to  study  and  to  write  the  lan- 
guage  of  the  Celt.  One  of  them  sang  to  his  brother 
bards :  — 

"  No  whining  tones  of  mere  regret, 
Young  Irish  bards  for  you  ; 
But  let  your  songs  teach  Ireland  yet 
What  Irishmen  should  do." 

What  a  wonder  that  none  of  them  vvrote  a  line — and 
what  a  pity,  because  it  vvould  surely  be  an  eloquent  and 
stiiring  line — to  tell  us  hold  fast  by  our  olden  tongue. 
That  I  conceive  to  be  a  veiy  chief  one  of  tlie  things  that 
Irishmen  should  do.  See  how  they  told  us  in  Ninety- 
eight  to  keep  the  green — and  the  green,  although  a  colour 
for  which  we  vvould  be  ashamed  not  to  die,  vvould  be  a 
small  loss  compared  with  the  loss  of  our  native  tongue. 
Now,  for  good  or  ill  I  am  no  bard  myself.  But  as  this 
may  catch  the  eye  of  some  bardic  nature  vvho  vvil!,  doubt- 
less,  do  it  justice,  I  will  make  bold  to  rhyme  this  subject 
to  that  noblest  of  all  Irish  airs — "  The  Wearin'  o'  the 
Green." 

THE  LANGUAGE  OF  TIIE  GAEL. 

Oh,  then  Paddy  dear,  did  y'ever  hear  the  likes  o'  this 

before, 
That  Irish  is  a  foreign  tongue  vvithin  the  Irish  shore  ? 
No   more   the   boys  and   colleens   love   the    speech    of 

Grawnya  Wail, 
There's  now  no  need  of  laws  agin  the  language  of  the 

Gael. 
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Oh,  I  met  an  Irish  bard  upon  a  lone,  far  alien  strand, 
And  he  says  what  news  of  Erin's  tongue,  so  old  and  so 

grand  ? 
Sure,  then,  bard,  your  proud  old  Celtic  heart  would  break 

to  learn  the  tale, 
Our  men  and  women  all  have  "hung"  the  language  of 

the  Gael. 

Oh,  then,  if  the  language  we  must  speak  be  England's 

fraudful  tongue, 
Sure  'twill  remind  us  always  how  the  change  from  thral- 

dom  sprung. 
From  Limerick's  broken  treaty,  from  Satanic  penal  laws, 
Perlidious  Albion's  murdering  of  our   Mother  and  our 

cause. 
Oh,  wlien  laws  can  stop  the  carol  of  the  skylarks  as  they 

soar, 
And  when  Saxon  penal  codes  can  hush  the  angry  ocean's 

roar, 
Oh,  then  I  will  change  the  speech  so  long  the  pride  of 

Innisfail, 
But  till  that  day,  please  God,  I'll  sticlc  to  the 

"  Language  of  the  Gael." 


J.  M.  0'REILLY. 


Camperdown,  Sydney. 


[We  have  much  pleasure  in  transferring  this  character- 
istic  article,  written  by  one  of  the  raciest  Gaelic  writers 
and  speakers  it  was  ever  our  privilege  to  know.] 


ARMAGH   GAELIC. 

S5<\b^xtt  liitinie,  yc. 

[A\\  n-A^gjnobA-ó  p'or  teir  <\ri  r5]\ibneoin 
véin,  1  LiortiAc  ConcAe  -Ái)to-riiACA  ó  béAt 
reo,n-p]i  t)A]\  bAinm  IIIaiciú  lllA^Ldeit).] 

CUAIt)    1l1ui]\e    Agtlf    a    111 AC    aiiiac    'rá    tÁ. 

Dí  Ati  ^5<\bAtt  téicí  m  a  LÁuii  Tjei]\     Ú115 

rí  é  t)ó  Si  0111 011. 
"  A  Síomom,"  a]\  pre,  "  ni't  émneoc  rip  nÁ 

nmÁ, 
'Ó'a  n-iomcAnr<\iTj  mo  r^AbAtt  iiuji  ir  cóin, 
11  ac  m-béró  yé<xl<\  A5A111  a]\  a  AtiAm  mr  <xn 

5tói]t." 

A  lílAi^-oeAn  5tó]\iiu\]i,  mot)iiiA]\,  riiAireAc, 

Out)     CÚ     A]\    tÓtl     AgUr     A]\     fCÓ)\,     A^U]^     A]\ 

reirgeÁt, 

^5UT  A11  pé<\tc  eotuir  noiiiAmn  5AÓ  beAlAc, 
^r   gteann    11A    n-t>eon    ro    C05    muinne 

reArt)A. 


Ó  U1AIC15  t)o  cor  50  ^eun, 

Cum  Airjunn  tuAic  t>o  béit, 

&}\  ^tópcAib  t>'  AiimA  teAn  An  c]\eoi]\, 

-d^ur  CU1)\  CÓ1]\  A]\  A11   peACAt», 

^5UT  ^l1  ftuvb  iia  n-t)eo]\  i^  mé  *oo  cA]\Aro. 

&  tjuine  t)oiiA  5AII   céitt,  nÁ  ceAnA  bjieu^ 

te  11lui]\e, 
11Á  li-ic  reo,t  A011   CeAt)Aome,  'r  iia  1i-eug- 

ntnj  t>o  cmneAr, 
UeAHA  "oo  CAj'Aroe  teir  ah  ctéip,  Agu^  teir 

nA  CÚ15  reiLceACAib  11lui]\e, 
UeAiiA  r^orAi'oe  jjtAii  t)'Á  ]\éi]\,  A5U]"  béit> 

cú  a]\  reA]TA  Ai^e  1110  teAnb.- 

C]uor  1Ílui]\e  mo  cjuor, 

Cjuor  iia  5-ceic]\e.  c]\or  1110  cjuor; 

Cjuor  a  ]\Aib  "OiA  Ann  ; 

Cjuor  a  t)-CAimc  *OlA  A]\ 

11í't  émneoc  y.\\\  nÁ  11111Á, 

"Ó'a  ii-t)éA]\rAit>  é  5AÓ  C]\Ác, 

11ac  b-reicpt)  11lui]ie  C]\i  h-oibce  ]\oime  te 

n-A  111-bÁr  ; 
U]\í    piAticA   P]ui5At>0]\'   beAj^r^r    ]'é    muj\ 

n-AtiAm  t)ó  "Óia  Agur  "oó  1llui]\e. 

Léicí  =  Aici.  émneoc  (ayny'o)  =  émiieAc.  fe1r5e.iL 
—  foifgéAL.  nuimne  =  rmne  (emph.  of  muimi=rinn), 
aipjunn  (érhin)  =  Airnmn.  cAnAiT»  =  c&\\&.  ce<xn<\  = 
oéAiiA,  T>éAn.  ÓArAi,oe  =  cArAoi'o.  rAorAiT)e  =  rAoip- 
■om.  Ai^e^A^.  h-oi-oce  =  h-oit>ci'ó.  noime  Le  =  noirh 
(so  also  ■oeAnc  nonne  LeAC  roL  niA  Lénn  pt>  cú  =  reuc 
norfiAC  roL  a  Lémipn).  pnujA-oon'  =  puj\5AX)ón<\. 
be<i|\rAr  (várhús)  =  bé<\nr<\f.  "oó  =  -oo.  niun  =  bup. 
iomcA]\rAi,ó  (umpúree),  iuill  wear. 

Pronunciation — ó,  usual  sound  in  uio'óiiiAn,  Lón,  rcón, 
eoLuir,  noriiAmn,  n-tjeon,  tóc,,  cneoin ;  like  a  in  fall'wx 
■oó,  cóin,  jLóin,  §Lóntn<xn  (ghlauriir),  jLóncAib,  cóin. 

Sh  is  silent  in  Shíomon,  Shíomom,  and  tj  in  v'Á. 

éA  =  iA  in  réALA,  néALc. 

Chu&m—jie  (more  usually  foo-ee,  as  in  Connaught). 

Termination  :  -Aib  =  t?í?  in  5Ló]\CAib,  véiLceACAib. 

CheA-oAome  =  ghédhíná.  iiiAireAC  =  wúshah.  Aon  =  ún. 

rAOfAi'oe  almost  like  foosuiyá.  In  the  Irish  still  sur- 
viving  in  OinjiALLA  (CuAiLjne),  and  also  in  Tyrone,  ao 
has  a  very  strange  sound,  somewhat  like  oo,  which  appears 
to  be  intermediate  between  ú  and  the  French  n,  but  is 
very  distinct  from  both."  Oi"ó-  of  oi-óce  and  coi-óce  has 
the  same  sound.  Á  and  a  (long  and  short)  all  through 
as  in  the  South  and  West,  except  Ann  =  enn,  and  Ar  =  ess  ; 
-eÁL  of  reirgeÁL,  like  -a/in  valley. 

S.  h.  L. 

[*  This  sound  of  ao  is  the  ordinary  one  in  parts  of 
Donegal,  and  in  Scottish  Gaelic. — Ed.] 
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In  the  song  aIIató  OeinneAc,  No.  44,  p.  184,  the 
third  line  of  verse  II.  should  read  as  follows  : — A'r  cun 
cup\  tno  j\ún  tiác  g-c^ei-opiú  UAim  pk>.  The  meaning 
is,  "  Seeing  that  you  are  my  love,  wlio  will  not  believe 
tliat  from  me,"  i.e.,  who  will  not  believe  me  when  I  say 
that.  Jeu^  11  a  b-p\AinnpD  =  the  maiden  of  the  fringes. 
VnAinnpí  is  still  hnown  in  Armagh,  and  is  applied  to  the 
fringe  on  the  edge  of  a  shawl,  &C  It  is  evident\y  fringe 
borrowed,  the  a  being  introduced  to  mark  the  broad  sound 
of  n,  and  the  1111  being  used  in  pAAinnreAÓ,  011  account  of 
the  diphthongal  or  long  sound  of  the  first  syllable  in 
Munster  (frine-shugh,  freen-shugh). 

OeinneAÓ  is  said  by  some  to  be  only  a  nichname  that 
was  applied  to  the  Murphys  in  Armagh  and  Louth,  their 
proper  surname  being  111ac  nilmncAró  (fem.  níc  mhun- 
cait>).  The  title  of  the  song  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
aIIató  níc  nilmncAró. 

■póille  in  verse  I.  should  be  VotjIa,  as  suggested  in  the 
note. 

In  the  note  on  cÁn,  p.  186,  cÁ  rhón  aii  peAn  e  should 
be  cÁ  riión  An  peAn.  The  affirmative  construction  with 
the  pronoun  is  usually  ir  món  ah  p?An  e,  but  negatively 
the  only  construction  used  is  cÁn  peAn  111  ón  e. 


GAELIC   NOTES. 

The  Voyage  of  the  Sons  of  Corra  has  been  printed  by 
Dr.  Stohes  in  the  recent  issue  of  Révne  Celtique.  Celtic 
students  will  learn  with  regret  that  Dr.  Stokes  has  been 
dangerously  ill  for  some  time  past. 


The  new  Iiish  Literary  Society  of  London  has  started 
a  Gaelic  class.  It  is  conducted  by  Mr.  Flannery,  and  his 
name  is  the  best  guarantee  possible  that  it  will  be  a  prac- 
tical  working  class  for  students  of  the  native  tongue. 


The  Irish  Echo  of  Boston  has  been  revived,  and  the 
first  issue  of  the  new  series  is  to  hand.  It  was,  indeed, 
discreditable  to  the  Gaels  of  Boston  to  allow  this  Gaelic 
organ  to  fail  for  want  of  support,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  will  make  amends  now.  The  present  issue  contains 
an  article  by  Mr.  D.  0'Faherty,  and  a  translation  of 
"Windisch's  article  on  Gaelic  poetry. 


Going  over  some  old  Gaelic  proper  names  it  vvill  be 
noticed  that  many  female  names  end  in  •nuit,  e.g.,  Dealg- 
nuit,  Damhriuit  (S.  Dympna,  hence  Tydavnet,  house  of  D.), 
Ciamuit.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  termination,  asks 
a  correspondent.  •Nuit  is  a  late  and  bad  spelling  for 
•nait,  nominative  -nat,  a  frequent  old  Irish  dinánntive 
feminine  cnding,  not  only  in  proper  names  but  for  ordinary 
nouns.  See  examples  in  Zeuss,  p.  274,  siurnat  =  little 
sister,  altóimat,  little  altar. — K.  M. 


The  Gael  for  March  has  racy  Gaelic  songs  by  A.  Lally, 
Mr.  Dougher  and  the  mysterious  ^AbAn  'Oonn,  whose 
poetry  is  more  and  more  Celtic  every  time.  It  may  be 
questioned,  however,  whether  the  line  if  iiom  a  ceol 
niAn  ceob  ua  mbÁnt),  is  idiomatic  Gaelic.  It  is  of  course 
quite  grammatical,  but  would  not  'OAn  Uoni,  cÁ  'ceoL 
ma|\  ceol,  etc,  be  better?  In  the  DeAtmAcc  ha  nitiriiAii, 
the  I3th  line  should  read  niAn  jAmeAih  :  the  preposition 
vvas  omitted,   through  a  printer's  mistake,  in  the  little 


Modern  Irish  Texts.     Captain  Norris  contributes  an  old 
Jacobite  song  and  Notes  011  the  Brehon  Laws. 


It  is  gratifying  to  leavn  that  the  Irish  Literary  Society 
is  about  to  issue  the  first  volumes  of  its  new  "  Library  of 
Ireland."  The  Library  will  consist  of  monographs  011 
picturesque  periods  and  outstanding  personalities  in  our 
history.  Indeed  the  first  series  of  volumes  is  made  up 
almost  entirely  of  historical  and  biographical  studies. 
Thomas  Davis's  unpublished  \vork,  "  The  Patriot  Parlia- 
ment  of  1691,"  a  defence  of  the  much-maligned  era  of 
James  II.  in  Ireland,  will,  we  learn,  be  the  first  volume 
issued.  This  will  be  followed  by  a  collection  of  Bardic 
Tales  by  Mr.  Standish  0'Grady ;  the  Life  of  General 
Sarsfield,  by  Dr.  John  Todhunter ;  and  an  Anthology  of 
Irish  Ballads  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats.  Dr.  Sigerson,  joint 
author  with  the  Right  Hon.  James  Bryce,  M.P.,  of 
"  Three  Centuries  of  Irish  History,"  will  write  of  Irish 
Missionaries  on  the  Continent ;  Mr.  Michael  M'Donagh 
will  contribute  a  monograph  on  Dr.  Doyle,  the  famous 
"J.K.L.;"  Mr.  John  F.  Taylor,  of  Dublin,  will  deal  with 
Owen  Roe  O'Neill ;  while  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy  him- 
self  will  write  the  Life  of  Roger  (Rory)  O'More,  the 
leader  of  the  uprising  of  1641,  a  work  which  he  contem- 
plated  doing  during  the  Young  Ireland  period.  This 
excellent  programme  is  sure  to  be  admirably  carried  out. 
The  literary  ability  of  the  several  writers  is  sufficient 
guarantee  for  that.  \Ve  have  no  doubt  either  but  that  the 
future  volumes  wdl  be  so  arranged  as  to  supply  the  lacunce 
which  those  already  announced  necessarily  leave  in  our 
annals,  so  that  when  the  Library  of  Ireland  is  complete  it 
will  cover  every  interesting  and  instructive  epoch  in  Irish 
history. 


Mr.  Patrick  O'Brien,  of  Cuffe-street,  Dublin,  is  printing 
a  very  interesting  old  Irish  tale.  It  will  be  brought  out 
in  the  same  way  as  the  SiAtnpi. 


A  teacher  writes  : — "We  have  99  children  in  this 
school,  all  Irish-speaking.  There  was  never  any  Irish 
taught  in  the  school.  Some  of  those  children  are  in  the 
fifth  class,  and  cannot  answer  the  simplest  question  in 
English.  Still  they  are  expected  to  understand  what  they 
read  when  the  inspector  comes,  and  to  answer  011  the 
subject-matter  of  their  lessons.  The  children  are  nearly 
as  intelligent  as  in  the  next  school,  where  Irish  is  taught, 
and,  in  fact,  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  English 
language." 


C05Ú11  WA  X\-&\W$£&\;. 

<\ifC|tijce  o'n  c-SAcr-'béo.|\lA   le    pÁt)]nn5 
O'LAOjcMjie. 

1. 

fai   An   bÁibín   50  ru«.\niiiA]t  'y  a  iíiácai]\  50 

5]1UA1t)}.,tlUC, 
111  A]\    bl    A   ni1ACA]1    '5  A  pUA^AÚ    1     J-célU 

UAici  A]i  cumn  ; 
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Ay  au  5ÁLA  a^  bmjifeAc,  t>o  cuató  p  aji  a 
^túmib, 
-At;  a  fÁ^bÁit  '5  An  13)i-iíiac  fAOi  cúmoAÓ 
a  *óín. 

II. 

111  A]i  bi  p'  az;  ^uióeACAn  te  qtÁbA'ó  Af  te 
•oío^iAr 
*Oo     connAijic    rí    a    iiAoi"óe     beAj;    at; 
pm^eAt)  '11  a  fuAn  ; 
<dr  bo  )iÁi-ó  fí,  if  "oóca  511)1  rtój  ^eAt  iia 
ctóine 
UÁ  '5  cAom-ÓAmc,  a  rcóijun,  te  bínn-juc 

AT)    ctl1Air. 

III. 

O  p'n  o)i)iA,  a  UAin  tiom,  Af  AbAif  cné  t»' 

fuAn  teó 
50  m-b'   reÁnji   teAC  nÁ'   tuAióceAn  *oe 

•óuAifib  fAoi'n  rpéi]i, 
50   n-oéAnrAioír   jájioa   t)o'n    cé    cÁ    ajj 

ftÁCA)1* 

T)uic  rém  Af  *ooo'  n'iÁCAi]i  Af  au  tÁn-iiun)i 
iiiói]i  c]iém. 

IV. 

t3l  A11  5]11A11  jeAt  A^  J11A]1A"Ó  A  JAOICe  A]1  UA 

tiAC-cnuic 

11UA1]1    A   C]11Alt  0]1)1A  "0lA]imU1O  'n-A  fÁll- 

]nc  ó'n  cumn, 
Ay  "oo  b]\Ác  p'  te  h-ACAf  a  bÁibín  aj  y a*ó 
teir, 
"  tlí  50  50  ]iAib  Aingit  Ag  cAom-cAinc  te 
m'iiiAom  1" 


SCOTCH  GAELIC. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Hector  MacLean,  of  Islay, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  Gaelic  scholars  of  Scotland. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  MacAlpine,  the  author  of  the  Gaelic 
Dictionary,  and  vvas  subsequently  Gaelic  teacher  to 
Campbell,  whom  he  assisted  to  collect  his  Tales  of  the 
IVestern  Hi^hlands.  He  wrote  a  great  deal  in  both  Eng- 
lish  and  Gaelic,  and  only  last  year  published  a  volume  of 
"  Ultonian  Hero  Ballads."  His  death,  so  soon  after  that 
of  Dr.  Nicolson,  the  collector  of  the  Gaelic  Proverbs,  is 
a  severe  blow  to  modern  Gaelic  learning. 


SbÁÉAn — folÁcAn. 


The  beautiful  translation  of  Schiller's  William  Tell, 
just  mentioned  in  our  last  issue,  has  been  published  in  book 
form  [Price  is.,  Northern  Chronicle  Ofhce,  Inverness]. 
It  may  be  said  to  be  the  first  play  of  any  importance 
which  has  appeared  in  Gaelic.  The  translator  has  suc- 
ceeded  in  making  this  version  very  rjatural  and  pleasing, 
so  much  so,  that  in  places  one  can  hardly  believe  he  is 
reading  a  translation  at  all.  One  could  easily  imagine  it, 
in  many  passages,  a  real  Highland  drama  of  life  in  the 
islands.  No  work  has  yet  appeared  which  shows  so  well 
what  the  capabilities  of  modern  Gaelic  are.  Although 
the  translator's  name  is  represented  only  by  the  initials 
K.  W.  G.,  to  those  conversant  with  Gaelic  matters,  these 
letters  are  very  transparent. 


The  Northern  Chronicle  has  published  an  interesting 
tale,  Sgeul  an  Tailléir,  by  the  Rev.  John  MacRury,  of 
Shye.  The  Oban  Times  has  piinted,  among  many  other 
Gaelic  contributions,  Laoidh  an  Phurgadóra,  an  old 
Catholic  hymn  still  surviving  in  many  of  the  Cathoiic 
parts  of  the  Highlands,  and  written  down  by  Mr.  Wm. 
MacKenzie.  MacTalla  has  plenty  of  Gaelic  reading. 
The  Celiic  Monthly  continues  to  print  old  Gaelic  airs 
collected  from  all  parts  of  the  Highlands. 


Further  details  of  the  Census  of  1891  show  that  the 
number  of  Gaelic  speakers  in  Scotland  was  254,413,  as 
compared  with  231,602  in  1881 — giving  an  increase  of 
22,811  in  the  past  ten  years. 


The  appointment  of  Rev.  E.  0'Growney  as  President 
of  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Glasgow,  is  one  of  the  most 
recent  signs  of  the  friendly  feeling  between  the  Gaedhil 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland. 


We  have  received  from  the  gifted  author  a  copy  of  the 
second  edition  of  Clarsach  an  Doire,  by  Niall  MacLeod,  a 
son  of  the  Isle  of  Skye.  The  volume  contains  much  beauti- 
ful  Gaelic  verse,  and  some  fine  prose  tales.  It  is  well 
brought  out,  and  should  be  on  the  shelves  bf  every  good 
Gaelicstudent.  (Price,  33.  Sinclair,  ioBothwell-street, 
Glasgow).  In  the  recent  issues  of  Alac-Talla  is  published 
the  beginning  of  a  fine  account  of  a  voyage  to  America  in 
the  good  old  days  of  sailing  vessels.  The  following 
words  in  it  atonce  strike  a  student  cf  Irish  : — dnaichnidh, 
unattractive,  the  opposite  of  fUAicmx),  from  which  the 
common  ruaiceanc&r-;  feochán,  a  breeze  ;  scalladh,  a 
view  ;  clisg,  start ;  in  Meath,  cbipc.  The  Celtic  Month!y 
for  May  is  up  to  its  usual  high  standard,  and  deserves  the 
wide  circulation  which  it  enjoys.  We  have  also  received 
the  quarterly  /omradh  Eaglaise  Saoire  na  h-Alban,  and 
the  current  numbers  of  Beatha  agus  Obair,  which  contain 
a  great  variety  of  suitable  matter.  The  former  includes 
some  articles  by  Fionn. 

The  translation  into  Irish  of  the  Imitation  of  Chrt'st,  by 
Father  O'Sullivan,  is  familiar  to  all  our  readers  in  the 
attractive  edition  published  sonie  years  ago  by  Dollard. 
(Price  2s.  and  is.  6d. )  Father  0'Laverty,  the  historian  of 
the  Diocese  of  Down  and  Connor,  has  kindly  let  us  ex- 
amine  a  much  earlier  translation  made  in  1762.  Some 
years  ago  Father  0'Laverty  purchased  it  in  Dublin  with 
some  other  Irish  MSS. — this  volume  was  lettered  "  Irish 
Sermons,"  but  proved  to  be  a  translation  of  the  famous 
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Imitation.  The  MS.  is  written  in  Roman  characters, 
and  evidently  by  an  excellent  Irish  scholar.  At  the  end 
of  Book  III.  is  the  note  : — Críochnaighear  ann  so  an 
treas  leabhar  air  chomhshólas  inmheadhonaigh  (leg.  -nach) 
an  chroidhe,  an  29  16  do  mhith  (leg.  mhí)  Iiiin,  1762. 
Another  copy,  written  in  ordinary  Irish  characters,  is  pre- 
served  in  the  Belfast  Museum,  to  which  it  was  presented 
by  the  late  Dr.  Bryson  ;  its  title  is  CónuigeAcc  ha 
bfi]\eun  Ain  Lofc,  ChníofCA.  Father  OLaverty,  from 
certain  MS.  notes,  is  inclined  to  say  that  the  translation 
is  the  work  of  a  Dominican  or  Franciscan  monk.  Among 
the  names  of  Subscribers  given  in  the  Museum  copy  are 
Dr.  0'Garvey,  Bishop  of  Dromore,  1747- 1766 ;  Dr. 
MacCartan,  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  1760- 1778  ; 
Mr.  Terence  Lynch,  of  Loughanisland,  one  of  whose 
sons  was  afterwards  secretary  to  the  Gaelic  Society  of 
Belfast,  and  wrote  a  Life  of  St,  Patrick,  which  was  pub- 
lished  in  1810,  and  also  assisted  in  drawing  up  Neilson's 
Irish  Grammar.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  about  the 
language  of  the  translation  in  next  issue. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

CAicf  10  cÁinoe  &n  InifLeAbAin  a  Leiéf geuL  ■oo  JAbÁtL 
tiAin  eiLe.  tlomnceAf.  Lucc-Léi  jce  An  Imf  m  ■oÁóneAm 
— An  •opeAm  00  jeib  An  pÁipeun  50  •oíf.eAc  ó  Ú15  An 
■OoLLAfOAi  g,  Aj;uf  &r\  Of  eAm  x>o  jeib  50  -oíneAc  UAim 
pém  é.  UuAin  00  bí  uninn  44  néró,  x>o  cuineAf-fA 
«imc  Af.  b^LL  é,  acc  nijne  An  f  e^n  Leif  An  OoLLAfOAc 
oÁn  éeAnc  a  cun  .AmAc,  fAiLLije  nÁmeAc  m  a  511Ó. 
Aóc  Anoif  acá  An  ■oume  fm  An  oibifc,  Aguf  coth  niAic 
A'p  C15  Liom  a  f  eicpinc,  ní  bAoJAl  nAó  c,cuinpeAr\  An 
c-1pir  AmAc  50  ceAnc  peAfCA. — E.  O'G. 


IRISH  PROVERBS,  &c. 

From  Camp,  Tralee  ; — 1mci£eAnn  jac 
rtiAic  Lé  mion-ÓAiceArii.  DAiti^eAnn  b]\ob 
beanc.  Aw  cé  bróeAnn  Amuig,  vuAjiAnn  a 
cuio.  11í  h-é  tÁ  nA  ^Aoice  iÁ  ha  rgoLb. 
-An  cé  uac  ocAbA|\rAit>  Aijte  oo'n  r^ttmge, 
ní  beit>  ah  rgiltin^e  Aige.  1f  ]\Anii]\e  ruit 
1011Á  uir^e.  1nmr  oomrA,  mmr  tio'n  ctoic 
é  ;  mtnr  o'AonneAc  eite,  mmr  'oo'n  bócA]\  é. 
1nr  An  creAnAimpii  oo  óeuncAoi  pórAÓ 
bjvéige  ioi]i  pÁifoib  niA]\  r°  ',  "°o  cuijteAÓ 
oume  a  tÁm  A]\  ceAtin  An  ^Aprúin  bi$  A^ur 
Annrm  A|t  ceAnn  au  geAjincAite,  A5  ]\Áó  : — 
"  píorA,  pórAO  ;  p]\Áicín  ]\órcA,  Sgittéroín 
uir^e,  cÁ  pb  pórCA." 

From  Skibbereen  : — 1p  reAlM1  ^e1T  cl1015 
A]\  a  coit  ionÁ  bAnn-tÁniie  a]\  a  teA]\ 
t)Ant  =  a  measure  oftwofeet.  V)Ainne  iia 
bó  ropAijce,  fopAij  =  to  coax  with  a  wisp 


of  hay.  Sé  bAinne  ua  bó  popAi^ce  a  5110 
— said  of  a  child  coaxed  to  work.  <dn 
nÁi]ie  ip  mó  r^5  ri<X111  "F10rm>  1AU"°  1V1  A  beut 
A'r  JAn  Aon  mó  111  a  tÁuii.  *0]\AtmA,ó  mAO- 
]\<mó  11  ó  5Ái]\e  SA^rAnnAij.  1]'  niAi]\5  a 
bÁroceAjt  té  tmn  au  aiiaca  (^AnfA),  mA]\ 
CA^Ann  au  5]uaii  1  troiAió  ha  reAllCA111rie' 
11í  cÁmij  (=cÁmic,  so  chunnAmí  in  Scotch 
Gaelic  =  chonnAic)  ah  c]\Áij  'f  An  cimceAtt 
té  h-AenneAÓ  ]uaiíi.  No  one  could  ever  do 
(=attend  to)  the  strand  (  =  work  on  the 
strand,  ctAoóineAcc  in  Connacht)  and  the 
round  (visit  at  a  holy  well,  etc.,)  at  the 
same  time.  1f  eupguióe  neom  ionÁ  mAiom. 
11í  r^^cc  50  h-eA]\]\AÓ.  5A^Ar  5At1  ^1^1!^ 
^itÁó  nó  ca]\c.  11  í  cA^Aim  euj  ^An  AóbAjt. 
Súit  té  cúiceAÓ  toniAr  An  ceA]i]\bAc.  'Tis 
the  hope  of  satisfaction  that  ruins  the  gam- 
bler.  1r  r^fAroe  au  oonur  o]\m  fém  é  beic 
A]t  mo  con*iU]trAin.  1p  rAorAogAtAÓ  iao  tucc 
múccA  (múÓAÓ  =  asthma).  SeAt  5eA]\jt 
rú^AÓ.     11í  cÁmic  50]\ca  té  ci]\meAp  ajuaiíi. 


THE  GAELIC  OF  TYRCONNELL. 


c  o  l  u  m    c  1 1 1  e . 

(An  oajva  ctno.) 

11uai|\  cÁimc  Colum,  •o'iAnn  pnmAii  Ain  &n  ihac- 
LeAbAin  a  cAb^inc  oó,  aj  nÁó  gun  beif-f  An  An  pníom- 
leAbAn,  7  mAn  nAc  •ocu^  ré  ceAO  Airv  bic  oó-fAn  An 
mAc-teAbAn  ■&  tieAnAÓ,  ^un  bA  leif  An  mAc-leAbAin 
fofCA.C)  Acc  do  bí  Cobum  Cilte  níof  mjne  1011Á 
fAoib  fé.  ní  cAbnaú  (^ciubnAt))  yé  AfceAc  t)ó  Ain 
con  Ain  bic,  7  mr  &r\  tDeiixeAti,  ni  n^ib  aca  acc  é 
fÁjÁib  A15  OiAnmui-o,  nij  nA  CeAtíinAc,  Lé  focnugAÓ. 
Agu^  n'  é  aii  i'ocnugA'ó,  •oo  nijne  OiAnnuno,  ah  mAC- 
LeAbAin  a  cAbAi|\c  o'  rhinniAn,  ac,  nÁ'ó  :  "  Lé  jac  bum 
a  bumin,  7  Lé  jac  LeAbAj\  a  rtiAC-LeAbAin." 

nuAin  cuaLaití)  CoLum  aii  bi\eiceAiiinA|'  pn,  00  cuaitj 
fé  Ain  4n  x)AonAió,(2)  óip  bí  yé  cmnce  hac  n^cAÓ  ah 
ní  m  &  a^aití).  Ai|\  fcOn  Ain  bic,  •oubAinc  fé  50 
n-iocf  aú  ré  An  0]\oc-bj\eiceAmnAf  fm. 

An  LÁ  ceuonA,  7  fÁ  cuAinim  ha  h-UAine  ceuonA, 
cÁnLA  CAiftne(3)  eiLe  A5  cúi|\c  ha  CeAth|\AC.     Aguf  mÁ 

(')  ^also,  fór  ;  cf.  Anífc  for  a|\íj\ 

(2)  =zá\\  binLe,  Lé  peifg. 

(')  =accident,  ciompuifne,  míocApA'ó. 
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bí  &r\  tlAOth  Ain  An  t>ao]\ait>  noithe  fo,  bí  fé  Anoif 
óotiiAif(4)  a  betú  Ain  rmne.  fÁ'n  Atn  fo  bí  mic  nij 
ChonnACCA  'iia  p]\iofúnóir\  1  •oCeAihf.At 5,  7  bí  fé  fém 
7  fcócAc  Lé  peAf,  T>'oip5eACAib  t)iA]\iiHi'OA  aj;  imtnc 
cAtnÁn.  1  LÁp.  114  h-uiieA]\cA,  t>o  cuic  aii  t>á  ójLac 
aiiiac  Lé  óéiLe,  7  t>o  tiiAp.0  hiac  ni§  ChonnAócA  Ati  peAp. 
eile  lé  11-A  cAmÁn.  Oo  bí  An  pnionnpA  05  Ati  pjjAtin- 
nuijce,  Ó1]\  t>o  bí  eAgla  Aipv  nonh  An  p  5.  'O'iiiici  5  pé, 
An  méit>  t>o  bí  m  a  copp  tV  lonnr'  Aip>  ChoLum-CtLLe, 
7  t>o  cuAró  ré  1  bfALAÓ  pAot  n-A  óLeocA.  flí  nAib  ah  ní 
acc  1  nT)iAró  bneiceAiiniAir  a  cAbAtnc  Aip.  fhmniAn  7 
CoLum-CiLLe  nuAincÁmic  An  pponnpA  ApceAó.  feuoA- 
muio  a  ]\Át>  Atmpo,  50  nAib  ceAnc  A15  CoLum  t>ume  Ain 
bic  A]\  1111A11  Letp  a  pÁbÁiL,  rm  niAf  t)eu]\pÁ,  cuiíioac 
niAinirc]\eAC  a  cAbAtnc  t>ó.  -Acc  m  AJAró  aii  uiLe 
niAjLA,  ■o'ojvo'.n 5  ah  ]\í  aii  T>ume  bocc  a  beié  rcnóicée 
Ar  LÁiiiAtb  choLttim-ClnLLe.  CujjAt)  AtnAc  Atinpm  é,  7 
cp\ocAt>  é  Ain  An  boniAice.  Da  tiión  Ar.  cpuAije  An 
pponnpA  bocc  rm  aj  T>uLpAOi  cLeocA  ChoLuim-ChiLLe, 
7  aj  id,]\]\Aró  uiAiceAihtiAip  0]\]\a,  7  Atinpn  a  beic 
cucca  aiiiac  A1]\  5]\enn  cLuAire  7  cpoccA,  mA]\  beit>eAt> 
ptpui  cuic  A1H1  !  Da  thón  An  iiÁip.e  t>o  II15  nA 
h-ei]\eAnn  a  Leiéeio  rm  a  t>eAnAt>.  -<M]\  pcóp.  Aip,  bic, 
]\tjne  pé  é,  7  T)o  óontiAinc  ré  féin  50  t)eA]\n  (50 
noeA]\ná)  ré  A11  c-oLc.  -Aip,  ah  At>bA]\  rm,  bí  cajLa 
mó]\  ai]\  50  n-imeocAt>  CoLum  CiLLe  Ar  ah  Átc,  50  uín- 
choiiAtLL.  Leir  pn,  cuineAnn  ré  cÁpvoA  ca]\c  pÁ  ocAob 
•óe,(5)  A1]\  eAj;LA  50  bputjeAt)  ré  At]\  pub^L.  -Acc  ní  ]\Aib 
mónÁn  j;a]\  a  beic  aj  gun  gÁpvoA  ai]\  t>ume  a  bi  ]\ó- 
eoLAc  aca,  Ajuf  Lé  n-A  coip  pn,  a  bí  m  a  nAoth  riióp.  ; 
ní  ]\Aib  yé  1  bpvo  aj  cun  có]\]\  0]\]\a,  óin,  cúpLA  LÁ  'tiá 
•óiAró,  x>o  bí  r é  1  •oUín-chotiAiLL,  7  nio]\  caiLL  fé  mónÁn 
AttiA  gu]\  mnif  fé  a  rceuL  •oÁ  mumcin. 

tluAin  cuaLató  pn  chí]\e-ConAiLL  7  pnUhíne-eoJAin 
An  f ceuL  b]\ónAC,  t)'ei]\i5  pAt)  niA]\  beróeA'ó  reA]\  AmÁm 
Ann,  Ajuf  m  a  j-curoeAócA  t>o  bí  eocAfó  CipicA]\nA, 
m'  ConnAÓcA,  ói]\  bA  Leif  An  pponnfA  tjo  c]\ocaó  Lé 
"OiApnuit).  l)A  h-é  ■oeineA'ó  ah  cnumnijce  fo,  Cac 
CúiL-X)neimne,  An  Áic  Ay\  buALAT)  50  mój\  fLuAJ 
"OiAnmuoA. 

"Oo  cuATÓ  CoLum  ó  ChLuAin-1onAi]\o  50  ^LAptlAoi- 
•óeAn,  1  mL)AiLe  <\ca  cLiac.  bA  h-é  tttobí  cLÁip'neAC 
•oo  bí  óf  C101111  Ati  éoLAifoe  pn.  <Vin  mbeic  ca^iaLL 
mAic  T)ó  Annpn,  cÁtinc  pLÁij;  miLLceAHAc  Ain  ah  ci]\,  7 
b'éij;eAii  Ati  coLaifoe  a  •óntiroiin.  ^Xtn  An  ATbbAn  pn 
cÁnnc  a]\  tiAoth  'tiA  bAiLe,  Ain  Aif  50  Cín-chonAiLL. 
t)o  caic  fé  fe^L  AtnA  A15  a  thumci]\  fém,  A^uf  Annpn 
•oo  cuait)  yé  50  Ooine. 

1nr  nA  LAecib  \-o  x>o  bí  An  cACAtn  fo  'nA  h-oiLeÁn, 
Ajur  'iia  h-Aon  coiLL  t)A]\ac.  Sm  ah  c-At)bA]\  A]\ 
cu^At)  Ooine  Ai]\  Ati  Áic.  -Agur  ir  é  An  c-Ainm  ceu-onA 
acá  ut]\]\e  Antnu.  tttÁ  cÁ,  AttuAr  50  t>-cí  An  bLiA-ÓAm 
1000,  ir  é  Ati  c-Amni  a  ruAi]\  p'  t)oi]\e  ChoLumciLLe. 
"Oo  bí  aii  c-oiLeÁn  Ain  corAihLAcc  inbe,  Aguf  tf  é  a 
méro  t)Á  ceu-o  ac]\a,  nó  uia]\  pn.     diA]\c  pí  T)-CAob 


(4)  =near.     See  notes  to  An  Uiseag  above. 

(5)  This  is  only   a   tentative   spelling   of    a    common 
Donegal  phrase,  pi  -oú  •oíom,  -oíoc,  etc.  =  about  me,  thee 


•oe'n  oiLeÁn  ÁLumn  fo  t>o  bi  uifje  nA  h-AbtiA  Ajjpn'om 

50  cium  focAin,  Ajuf  ní  cLumpbe  acc  ceoL  nA  n-eun 
A1]\  cnuicin  An  uif  j;e. 

1f  cmnce  gun  Ab  Áic  fói]\fcmeAc(6)  í  Le  mAmtfci]\  a 
cu]\  Ain  buti.  "Oo  bi  p'ojponc  At]\  ah  oiLeÁn  A15  «.to-ó 
ItlAc  x\mmi]\eAc  ni"§  d]\eAnn  ;  Agur  T)ubAi]\c  ]-é  Le 
CoLumciLLe  50  t)-cAbA]\pit)  yé  An  ]\íojpo]\c  t>ó  t)á 
5-cui]\piAt)  fé  niAmifcin  aij\  bun  Ann.  ^xóc  t>ubAi]\c 
nAom  CoLum  Leif  hac  t>-ciocrAt>  Leif  é  A  jLacat),  t>e 
bpj  cun  cnof  tllobí  A1]\  ]\uo  Ain  bic  a  jLacatj  •oe'n 
c-fAOJAL  fAt>  Ajuf  beróeAt>  yé  péiri  beo.  ^Xcc  LÁ  A]\ 
ha  mÁ]\Ac  piAin  ré  fgeuL  50  b-puAi]\  tllobí  bÁr.  Leif 
fin  céró  ré  Anfoin  Ati  nij,  Ajuf  At>ubAi]\c  Lem  ;  "  Ca- 
bAin  OAth  Anoip  a  p',  An  pro  t>o  caiuj  ctí  t)aiíi  Airoé  ?" 
Chu^  A11  pj  t>ó  An  p'ojpo]\c  50  LuAcjÁi]\eAcroniniiA]\, 
acc,  X)1A  A]\  fÁbÁiL  !  "Oo  CUA1TJ  fé  Lé  cemro  Ati  oroce 
ceuonA  !  "Oo  bí  peAng  món  Ain  aii  ni§  nuAin  a 
cuaLató  fé  é.  "  t)A  m-beróeAt)  A11  Átc  jAn  a  beió 
•oóijce,"  A]\  f é.  "tlí  beit>eAt>  tn'ogbÁiL  bró  mnci  a 
coróce."  Acc  t>ubAi]\c  nAom  CoLum  Leif  nAc  m-beróeA'ó 
•01'ojbÁiL  A1]\  bié  bit>  mnci  f at)  Af  beróeAt)  fiAt)  beo. 

t3o  cÁmic  tióJAt)  An  ]\io J]'dui]\c  50  cAifmeAC,  gró  jun 
cferoeAT)  gun  bé  nAorii  CoLum  é  fém  00  cui]\  Lé  cemi'ó 
é,  cum  50  5-cuiffeAT)  fé  ah  iiiAmifci]\  A1]\  bun  Lé 
LÁriiAib  jLa^a  fonA. 

t)o  bí  AivoúiL  A15  11A01Í1  CoLum  a  iVOoife.  X)o  bí 
a  éforóe  Afcij  Ann,  mA]\  cnucmjeAf  a  focLA  fém 
nuAif  a  bi  fé  fAt>  Aif  pubAL  a  ii-<\LbAm.  "beif.  mo 
beAtinAcc  LeAC  pAf.  'iia  bAiLe  50  Ooi]\e,  Ajuf  AbAi]\ 
Leo  50  b-fuiL  mo  cforóe  b]\ifce  Atm  mo  cLiAb.  tllA 
Ú15  bÁf  cobAtm  onm  if  é  Ati  cutiiAró  riió]\  acá  onm  a 
n-t)iAit>  mo  cí]\e  fém  a  betiff  Af  opn  é.  X)a  b-fingmti 
lomLÁn  ALbAn  ó  éAob  50  CAob  b-peA]\f  Liom  Áic  cfó 
AiiiÁm  a  5-ceA]\cLÁ]\  X)oi]\e  ionÁ  Ati  c-iomLAn.  tlc,  if 
meún]\A  (=-Aoibmn)  t)o'n  cé  acá  Atm  1  jcotimuróe  A15 
éifceAéc  Lé  ceoL  tiá  n-eun  1  irooi]\e  pibÁiLceAó  Ati 
utfge.  1f  é  aii  c-At>bA]\  a  brmL  mé  ac  f  ajáiL  bÁif  p Á 
•oú  t>e  t)hoi]\e,  a  fUAnimeAf,  a  fubÁiLceAf,  a  fotiAf  ; 
mAf  acá  jac  t)Ain  1  nt)oi]\e  Líoiica  t)'AmcLib  ha 
bfLAiceAf.  A  t)hoip>e,  mo  coiLL  beAj  t)AnAC,  nAÓ 
cpiAJ  An  cé  nAé  bfeiceAnn  cú  niop  mó.     A  t)hé  tiA 

51  Le  !  mAifg  -oo'n  cé  a  bAmpeAf  Letf  !" 

(CuiLLeAt>.) 


(6)   =  Suitarble. 
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In  tbe  present  number  \ve  offer  our  readers  a  varied 
collection  of  specimens  of  Irish  ns  now  spoken  in  many 
districts  of  the  countrv,  Cork,  Donegal,  Connemara. 
Clare,  Arann  Tslands,  etc.  Also  some  examples  of  the 
Antrim  Gaelic  of  the  last  century,  and  of  tlie  older  lan- 
guage.  One  ©f  the  objects  of  the  Journal  is  to  ascertain,  ! 
as  far  as  possible,  the  whole  vocabularv  of  modern  Irish.  : 
Even  in  this  issue,  the  reader  will  find  many  new 
words  the  exact  use  c  f  which  can  be  seen  from  their 
context,  and  in  some  cases  from  the  explanatory  notes. 
Our  readers  will  be  helping  in  this  great  objecf,  if  they 
note  local  differences  in  the  pi-onunciation  and  usage  of 
such  words. 

The.prize  of  £i  oflered  by  Mira  Podhorsky  MacNeill, 
Professor  in  Prague,  for  the  best  Irish  ai  ticle  written  by  a 
teacher  of  Irish.  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  .  0'Faherty 
for  his  n<vómonn,  111  ac  w§  b<M  jean,  printed  on  page  217. 


We  would  also  ask  our  readers  to  send  suggestions  for 
improvement  of  the  Journal,  and  also  to  induce  their 
friends  to  become  practical  supp.irters  of  the  publication 
of  modern  Irish  by  subscribing  to  the  Journal.  AU 
communications  to  be  addressed  to  Rev.  E.  0'Growney, 
Maynoo'h  College,  Ireland. 

For  want  of  space,  we  have  been  obliged  to  defer  many 
articles  of  interest,   and  some  notes  on  rare  words. 


POPULAR  IRISH  PROVERBS. 

From  Skibbereen. — 1r  VeAVV  V501^  1011A 
rnAiprnjt,  acc  1  T>ceAnncA  a  céite  \\  reA]\]\ 
iao.  1v  mAiiij  nAc  "ocAirgeAnn  a  ciaVL, 
a^uv  nAc  cmueAnn  rniAU  té  n-A  juc.  U15 
rmnneo^Ac  ponn,  ^au  A]\Án  jjaii  lionn 
[U015  ruAji  rAlAiii,  j.\n  biA-ó  ^au  beAlAÓ, 
nó  bAÍA-ó,  Meath].  "5AC  "oaIca  iha]i  oitceAjt. 
ITIÁ'r  CAm  V^15e>  1V  péi"o  nóo.  Ua^ahii  aii 
c-iAjirhA|i  (late  season)  acc  ní  bróeAnn  yé 
biAóriiA|\.  -dn  cé  11  ac  ^AbAnn  coriiAi]\te 
^AbAnn  ré  coiú]\ac.     Sé  <xn  cé  ir  rnó  ótAnn 


IV  rtió  otnt  Ann.  Uajic  oeineAb  ah  óit. 
OróeAiin  ctuA]w  A]i  ha  coittcib.  An  cé  a^ 
a  mbióeAiin  ton^  a'v  tón,  ^eibeAim  ré  cói]\ 
uai|\  éi^m  (here  cóin  =  favourable  breeze). 
ptt  opm,  oei|i  An  opoc-jnó.  DióeAun 
múnAÓ  a]\  veA|\  ó  Aoir  50  b<vp.  acc  ni  múm- 
ceA|\  beAn  coróce  nó  50  bjiÁc.  -An  ]\ut>  a 
r^jiiobAnn  aii  Púca:  téijeAun  ré  rém  é. 
lllotAÓ  ^eAÓ  Aon-ne  (^ac  AomneAÓ)  An  c-do 
uiau  a  ^eobAió  é.     Utu^eAnn  reAn  téijmn 

teAcjrocAt.  111  Á'r  veAl^°  1V  V°^Ain-  "M' 
iomoA  otnne  beióeAb  A|\  meir^e,  munA 
mberoeAÓ  teiv^e  beic  a^  oiot  aj\  11i  caio- 
ueArh  50  h-Aon-ateAr.  ^n  ]\uo  00  iíia]\- 
bócAÓ  oume  00  beAcócAÓ  otnne  eite. 
SeAÓAm  aii  o]ioc-t>ume  Agur  ni  bAo^At 
ouic  aii  otnne  niACÁncA.  11í  c]\eioceA]\  au 
p]unne  ó'n  cé  a  bióeAnn  bjieu^AÓ.  -An  cé 
acá  cui]\]'eAc  ]unóeAÓ,  A^ur  au  cé  acá 
bACAc,  bróeAÓ.  Sé  au  cé  ir  lonriium  te 
*Oia  1]"  mó  ó]iÁÓAnn   Sé.      1]'  beA^  au  h'umc, 

A11     11*1  A1C     A     111A01ÓCeA]\,     A^U]'     1f    beA^     AU 

m aic    An     iíiaic    11 Á    1i-mn]-eA]\    (uac   n-m). 

■pUACC   'VA    C]'10C    0]\C,  111Á   CÁ    ruAÓc    a    niuiii 

(Anoiu)  o]\r. 

CoiiiAi)\te  com^AjiAC  neAiii-con^AHCAc.  11i 
niAic  r*AO]\  ]-Á]\-btiAitceAC.  1]-  hiaic  té  T)k\ 
cAbAi]\  VA"5A'b  ^V  bÁroeAiiiAit  iao  tucc 
Aon  AnniA.  1]-  com-UAj'At  j^ac  Ve<xl'  A5 
mtn]\.  Se,\n-b]\Ó5  ^-meAjicA,  bpój^  iiua-ó. 
<\n  r-<\b]\Án  boz;  b]\A0UAC,  cui]\veAÓ  bjuj  1 
^ctuAi]'  ]-eAii-cAO]\AC.  11í  ]'ei]\be  au  múntoc 
ionÁ  Air  uiiittnbeAcc  jjah  ia]\]\aió.      11í  ctn]\- 
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rijceAn  reAf\  nA  h-eut>ÁtA.  T)Á  mbio'ó  ré 
cir>m  50  SAriiAm,  bei-óeA-ó  bjieAtt  aija  -óume 
éigm.  CoriiAijite  CAbAijvc  tjo  rimAoi  boi|\b, 
nó  jjAbÁit  -oe  mbe  aiia  iAiAAtm  ruA}\.  1r 
eur^wje  neom  ionÁ  mArom.  11í  bróeAnn 
•oume  ai|a  rojmAm  c'iAéir  ótACÁm,  A^up  ní 
CArp  "OAmrA  é  (or,  ré  mó  -óÁtA  é.) 

Connemara. — Co-otA-ó  rAt)A  rpÁroeAnn 
teAnb  (r.  =  make  stupid).  CnAigeAnn  aii 
bocc  ^ac  Atp  =  a  poor  man  must  chew  hard 
morsels.  Oeic  A15  iAiAi\Aró  otnA  A1]\  ^AbA]\, 
nó  AbjiAr  (yarn)  ai|\  pmcroe.  'Sé  a  tocc  a 
tAijeAt). 

Waterford. — Avi  caojaa  iiiója  aii  c-uaii  1 
brA-ó. 


A  RELIC  OF  ULSTER  GAELIC. 

It  is  of  much  interest  to  compare  the  language  of  the 
Derry  or  Antrim  translation  of  the  Imitation  referred 
to  in  our  last  issue  with  that  of  Father  O'Sullivan,  pub- 
lished  by  Dollard.  In  the  Northern  version  the  opening 
sentences  are : — Cé  b'é  beineAf  cónmjeAcc  •OAriirA,  rií 
céimmjeAnn  ré  \&x\  t>oi\cAt>Ar,  eA'óon,  ní  piobLAuu  ré 
aiu  eAnnAro,  At>ein  au  CigeAnuA.  'Siat)  po  bniAúuA 
ChníorcA,  cué  a  bpuAjpAn  7  a  broiLLpjceAn  •oumn, 
cionnor  ir  mLeAncA  beACA  7  béArA  ChníorcA,  mÁ'r 
coiL  Lmn  au  foiilriugAT)  7  au  nt>eAL|\uj;At>  50  pum- 
neAc  7  An  rAonA'ó  ó'n  mLe  •óoncAt>Ar  cnoióe  7  AnniA. 
■OeAninoTO  -01661011  pnuAimoJA'ó  50  tnípAccAc  aiu 
beACAi'ó  CníorcA.  Chapter  II.  opens  thus  : — biAnn 
coil  7  ponn  nÁmi]\A  A15  jac  éiToume  é  rém  a  beic 
fiorAc,  pin-eolAc,  aó  cneut)  ir  réróm  t>o'n  eóLAr  nó 
•oo'n  eAbA'ÓAm  j;au  eAjlA  X)é  ?  50  •oeirinu,  ir  reAnp 
r5°^ó5  úirvir-eALL  ^00  1l1"ó  reinbir  "Oé,  nó  fALLrAUAc 
(ionÁ  reAblrAmnAc)  uAibneAó  a  cmneo,p  ciínr a  iia  n-oúL 
7  n a  bpLAiceAmnAr  a  meAaAnnAcc  (meAbnuijjeAóc  ?)  acc 
a  LocAr  eoLAr"  a  cun  Ain  rém.  In  Chapter  III.  occurs  the 
following  fine  passage  : — L>iAim  Locc  éij;in  ceAn^AiLce 
•oo'n  tíiaic  ir  peApn,  ir  lomLÁme,  7  ir  roinbce  au  ah 
cpAOJAL-po,  7  biAim  rmúit)  7  •OAiLLe  Áimjce  au  ah  pmn- 
feicnh  7  Ap  An  uaóauc  if  Jjéine  AgAmn.  eoLAf  úin- 
ipeALL  onc  rém  au  uiau  7  An  cfLige  if  oeApbcA  óum 
t)é  ;  7  peAnn  fm  1011Á  ah  c-eoLAf  if  ooirime  A]\  poj- 
Lumi  nó  An  Áp,o-eALA,ÓAm.  Ji'óeA'ó,  ní  cóin  pójLmm 
nó  gLAn-eoLAp  au  riiAic  An  bié,  •oÁ'n  óp'omg  T31A, 
x>o  'óio-moLA'o,  acc  ir  peApp  compAp  jLah  7  •oéig- 
beACA  ionÁ  rm  mLe.  Acc  ■oe  bn,ig  gup  mó  An 
rcAroeun  •oo  jní  mónÁn  aj\  f-ojLuim  7  An  eoL^r,  1011Á 
An  'óeig-beACAró,  ir  nó-riimic,  An  aii  A-óbA]\  rin,  céit) 
f1Ao  An  reAcrÁ",  Ag  bneic  nó-beAgÁm  conAix>  nó 
CAinbe  Leo. 

O  !  t>á  n'oéAnAi'oír  ■oAome  oineAti  t»ícciLL  A5  t)ibi|\c 
7  A5  V5^°V  n-A  Locc,  Agur  aj;  rneumuJAt)  7  aj  pioL-cun 


nA  rúbAiLceA'ó,  Ajup  t>o  jní  piAt>  aj;  cup  cnuAró- 
ceArcAnn  An  a  céiLe,  ni  biAt>  (beit>eAt>)  oineAt)  uiLc  7 
rSAnnALA  AineAp5  t>Aome,  nó  oineAt>  t>íoniAomip  7 
rjjAoiLceAccA  AnieApj  11  a  11-ónt)  niAJALcA.  50  t>eirinn, 
aj  ceAcc  Lae  An  bneiceAmnAip,  ní  piApnócAn  (MS., 
-pnm jceA|\)  t>inn  cneut)  t>o  LeuJAmAn,  acc  cneut»  t>o 
nmneAniAn,  ní  piArpócAn  t>ínn  pÁ  Ap  n-unLAbnA'ó 
eoLAc  neAihcuicmeAC,  acc  rÁ  A]\  mbeACAit)  c]\Áibcij 
niAJALcA.  1nmp  t)Am,  cá  Áic  a  bpmLit»  Anoir  ha 
•ooccviini  pojLumcA  aj\  a  uAib  eoLAp  aj;ac  1  n-Aimpu 
a  mbeACAt)  ?  AcÁ  a  n-Áic  7  a  pAit>bneAC  Auoir  aj; 
t>Aomib  eiLe,  7  t>o  b'éroip  uac  imiAomijeAun  7  uac 
5CU11Í1111  jeAiin  piAt)  op^A.  L)a  riión  7  t>o  Iia  oipt>einc 
a  jcLú  7  a  meAr  1  n-Aimpin  a  mbeACAt)  ;  Agur  Auoir 
ní  LAbApéAp  7  ní  cuácccau  0]\]\a  !  O  !  ir  T>eir]\eAc, 
Luac,  iméi jeAr  5L01U  au  crAojAiL  ]-o  uahiu.  "Oo  b' 
peApp  L10111  50  bpneAjóuAt)  a  mbeACA  t>Á  bpojLmm  : 
ir  AtiiLAró  uiA]\  rni  t>o  t>éAnpAit>ip  pcAroeA]\  7  pojLmm 
50  mAic.  .  .  .  AcÁ  pé  món  50  pi]\mneAc,  au  cé  acá 
móp  mi"  A11  cAucAmiAic  ;  acá  ré  50  t>eA]\bcA  móp,  At\ 
cé  acá  beAg  m  a  púiLib  rém,  7  uac  ■ocugAnn  meAf  Ap 
riió]\t>ÁiL  nó  A]\  onóin.  AcÁ  fé  cuíoua  t)Á]\i]\ib,  au  cé 
riieAfAf  neiée  CALriiAit)e  mA]\  AOiLeAÓ,  lonnuf  50  bpui- 
jeAt>  ré  CpíopcA  ;  7  acá  ré  pion-pojLumcA  50  ■oennm, 
A11  cé  t>o  5111'  coiL  "Oé,  7  t)iuLcAr  7  cpéijeAf  a  coiL 
fém. 

In  reading  tlie  First  Book  of  the  Imitation,  one  is 
struck  by  some  peculiarities  of  the  language  employed. 
The  language  is  comparatively  simple  ;  the  translator  had 
<a  thorough  command  of  spoken  Gaelic,  and  very  seldom 
indeed  was  compelled  to  make  use  of  an  uncommon  word. 
In  the  present  tense  of  the  irregular  verbs,  the  correct 
forms,  without  terminations  in  -A1111  or  -Af,  are  used  ;  as, 
au  feAp  t>o  uí,  who  does  ;  t>o  jeib,  t>o  cí  ;  uac  bpAic 
cú.  The  r  of  the  relative  is  kept  after  prepositions,  au 
cé  Leir  A  LAb]\Ann  fé  :  at  present  Lé  a  L.  is  more  usual. 
Some  words  remind  one  of  the  older  language,  pí]\e=: 
pípmneAc  ;  feipeócAt),  future  of  feAfAm,  imper.,  peA- 
r Airii  ;  of  At>,  rest.  But  this  last  word  is  colloquial  in 
Scottish  Gaelic,  and  was  probably  so  in  Antrim.  Other 
words  vet  current  in  Gaelic  are  :  5L01111,  disgust  ; 
cA]\]\oro,  annoyance  ;  píceAlcA,  peaceful  ;  cuAiLeAf, 
calumny ;  cóca,  dearer  ;  au  c-cajaL,  fear  ;  jaL  nó  jLac 
Af  LÁnh,  undertake.  Near  the  end  of  the  First  Bookare 
a  few  sentences  like  auu  a  reinbír  'Oé,  Ann  a  t)ceAm- 
joaLL,  which  approach  the  Scottish  usage.  Northern 
words  are  seen  in  the  infinitives  pAiceÁiL,  cmjmeÁiL, 
p^AUfAmc  ;  and  in  CAicín  =  the  more  usual  caicui j  ; 
fcuÁic,  fcÁc,  Á]\t>ÁnACC  =  pride  ;  p]\Ab,  5A]~ca,  quick. 
The  Ulster  pronunciation  accounts  for  mnire^AiiToeire, 
•oioriiuAfn'oioriiAomeAp,  LeAcc  =  LeAC.  Peculiar  North- 
ern  and  Scottish  usages  are  the  present  tense  for  future, 
cójcau  t>Am=,oo  cióceAU  •oaih,  có^m-óeAcc,  fancy, 
opinion  ;  ir  méAUAu  t>o,  it  is  well  for ;  Ái]\im,  count, 
think,  peAgriimp,  t)Á  p.  without  it  =  'ha  éAgnunf, 
(Munster),  'ua  ui]\eAfbA,  'r\A  pmueA]-bA  (Conn.)  Other 
words  are  t)op5At>,  prodigality ;  cLtí  nó  cÁm  rojLuniA, 
reputation  ;  au  ui  ir  Lomn  LeAC,  what  you  wish.  Two 
usages  now  restricted  to  Munster  are  seen  in  the  sen- 
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tence  :  111  iMpuL  t>á  riiéiT>  a  biTJeAf  T>ume  UAijneAc  Aiin 
fém,  iiaó  móroe  do  biAf  cinjjtiieÁiL  Aij;e  A1]\  neiéib 
Á]\t>a. 

We  can  note  as  wrong  some  few  things,  possibly  the 
introduction  of  the  copyist  :  ah  c-eAjAb  noirhe  lé  bÁf, 
Leif  An  bÁf  ;  cufA  ort  a  mbiAnn  =  Ain ;  riA  neice  cuca 
(óum,  61115)  a  j^cLaohait)  ;  if  bA  for  the  future  of  if, 
which  is  now  not  used.  And  finally,  the  usage  Ag  caoi 
.  .  iia  n-AihjjAn  acá  fé  d'  ^uLahjj  (see  Gaelic  Journal, 
No.  44,  p.  183,  note  47).  In  the  Fiist  Boolt  there  are 
also  some  obscure  passages,  for  the  solution  of  which 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Ward  :  <\cá  ha  jjaúiiia  aj; 
UAbAn,  =  frisking  about  (cf.  mAcntir,  which  is  used  simi- 
larly).  50  niofr>  =  part  of  j;aii  pof  '0(4111,  t>uic,  etc.) 
vM]\c  =  wanr,  cÁ  a.  ai]\j;it>  oi\m.  Some  few  words  are 
altogether  strange  :  cÁCAome  or  cÁCAome  Aj;uf  cnof  j;at>, 
fasting  and  abstinence  (cf.  Aome,  fast).  Also  the  last 
sentence  of  Chapter  X.,  which  runs  in  the  MS.  :  agas  go 
sunnradhach  san  áit  a  mbiad  daoine  d'  aon  inntinn  agas 
d'  aon  sbiorad  cruinn  air  aniobhal  (?)  ann  Dia.  Caill  lé 
h-órlach,  to  lose  at  once  (?).    Go  fuiniamhach,  negligently. 

We  give  a  final  extract  from  the  preface  of  the 
translator  : —  * 

An  •oíon-b)\oLLAc  cum  aii  Leujcóf-A. 

A  lucc  Aniif  acca  Ati  cnÁbAi-ó  !  aj  fo  AgAib  LeAbnÁn 
cei|\c-b]\iAér\AC,  T>eA5-coihAinLeAC,  bmn-focLAÓ,  t>a]\  Ab 
Amm  Tóruidheacht  na  bhFireun  ar  chéim  lorg  Chríosta, 
noc  -oo  fgníobAT)  A]\  T>cúf  'fAH  ceAnjjAró  UTOtie  Le 
DnÁcAip  Amj;LiT>e  oipóeinc  ■oe  opo  beAiminjce  tlAoim 
Ajuifcín  ;  Aiioif  A]\  11-A  coinbinc  T)íb  Annro  1  nt>eiLb, 
1  n-éiT)eAT>,  7  1  Líb]\e  mA]\  (=bun)  T>cí]\e  fém — eAT>on, 
'pm  ceAH^AiT)  5liAoiT>eiLj;e. 

1f  f  AT)A  Ó  T)0  T>eAbnA15  CeAfCAf  7  T)eAJ-cllí  A11  UJT)A1]\ 

beAnmnjce  ro  &\\  ye&x>  ha  c]\umne,  Af.  iíiot>  gun 
bneAcnmj  Lucc  eAjtiA  7  mói]\-eoLuif  A]\  ónÁbAT),  tidé 
nAtb  auiac  ó'n  Sj;]\iopcúin  t>iat)a  Aen  LeAbA]\  A1Í1Á111  ir 
•oíLre,  t)iat>a,  -oeAJ-comAifLtje  ioha  é.  AjjUf  umie 
pn,  ir  ciaii  ó  -oo  JAbAT)An  fAOCAf,  T)Aoine  rojLAtnA 
jac  Aen  cíne,  aii  LeAbAn  t)iat>a  fo  a  cun  1  T>ceAnj;Aró 
7   1   j;cAnAmAinc  TníccAf  aij;  a  mÁcAn   7   a  -ocíne  rétn 


A\\  A11  ÁT>bA]\  pn,  T>o  cógbAT)  (=connACAf)  T>omrA, 
mA]\  An  5  ceiroiiA.  \- aoca]\  t>o  JAbÁiL  t>'a  cun  1  5-cLó  7 
1  5CAinc  A]\T)ci]\efém,  eAróoti,  'jwn  ceAngAró'gAeTiiLje, 
Aguf,  cró  50  bpnL  fé  Anoir  [aj;]  neom  7  T>ei]\eAT> 
A11    LAe,    ní    pinL   fé  50   róiLL  nó-iiiALL   ah    iíiaic   t>o 

■óéAiiAih,  uai]\  A]\  bic 1f  tnnie  pn  x>o  ni§- 

neAf  T)íccioLL,  uiAiLLe  Lé  j;nÁfA  t)é,  ah  LeAb]\Án  fo 
.  .  .  t>o  cot]\bi]\c  T)íb  cotii  Aic5eA]\]\,  roiLLéin,  fo- 
ciujjponA,  Aj;uf  t>o  b'eoL  nó  t>o  b'  éroin  Ltom,  lonnup 
50  mbiAT)  ré  'ha  cAouhceAC  7  'ha  compÁiiAÓ  T>iLeAr 
ajac,  a  Leugéótf,  '11  a  Lóc]\Aiin  foiLL]-e  111  t>o  LÁnh,  7 
'11  a  neuLc-eoLAir  A5  iiuíiiat>  7  A5  CAipbeÁHAT)  An 
beALAij  7  tiA  rLigeAt)  ]\ómAc. 

-An  An  A-óbAn  rm,  ^hácaij  7  cLeACC  ah  LeAb]\Áii  ro 
00  LeujAT>  50  nó-iiimic,  gAb  cujac  é  mA]\  ]\ia§aiL  A]\ 
T)eij-beACAiT>,  nÁ  h-eini§  co]\]\ca  x>é,  ói]\,  CAn  étr  a 
LeujéA  A011  uai]\  AmÁm,  pLL  Ain  A]\if,  ói]\  x>o  §euV)Aró 


cú   eAgnA,  oroeAf   7   oiLeAtiiAin  ú]\  jaó  Aon  uAin,  Lé 
]:]\oiíiat)  Ann. 

Leuj  aii  LeAbAp  Leif  aii  inncinn,  Leif  aii  útf-ifLeAcc, 
7  Leif  An  6]\ÁbAT)  cetronA  t>o  bí  aj;  An  ugT)A]\  tiAomcA 
t)o  nijne  é  ;  eAT>on,  aii  bnÁÉAin  beAnnmjce  t>e  ofo 
tl.  -Ajjuifcín.  !f  é  -oo  b'  Ainm  x>ó,  ComÁf  a  Cempif, 
ó'n  bAiLe   'fAti    <\LmÁine   m  a   fUjA'ó   é.     Cujat)   An 

C-Ainil1    fHI    A1]\,  'f A11    mbLlAT>A111    T>'A01f    A]\  T>UljeA]\nA 

1380  (miLe,  c]\í  céit>,  occiíiojjac) — eAT>on  382  (cní  céro, 

OCCIÍIO^AT)  7  T)Á)  bLlAT)A111  ó  fom. 


A  BITTER  ELEGY. 

The  following  death-song  has  been  sent 
by  a  valued  contributor,  Mr.  Hugh  Brady, 
oí  Ruan,  who  copied  it  from  a  MS.  in  his 
possession.  In  its  condensed  and  concen- 
trated  expression  of  fierce  hate,  it  can 
hardly  be  surpassed.  All  Mr.  Brady  can 
learn  about  the  subject  of  the  poem,  Seajan 
Ci-c\rÓ5  or  Cioiiifó^,  or  John  Cusaclc,  is  that 
he  was  High  Sheriff  for  Co.  Clare  in  1700, 
and  that  he  belonged  to  that  detestable  and 
detested  class  called  discoverers,  in  the  evil 
penal  days.  The  popular  feeling  of  exul- 
tation  at  his  death  found  vent  in  these 
bitter  Gaelic  lines,  and  also  in  the  English 
epigram  given  below  : — 

j:eúnr-L<\oi-ó  seú5<\m  cioiíisó^. 

1. 

"Pac-1    ctu\b   iia   bce   yo  cu|\ca,   cá  '11    ott- 

piAfc  n<\iii<xn 
"Oo  ciAp  té  rjti^cib  <\n  pnpionn  but>  meit>- 

jteAÓ,  ceAtm  ; 
T)o    b'    -f:eAH]roe   nupe,   'y  ^ac   n-otnne  t)Á|\ 

puiVmg  ^tije  5A^-L> 
<\n   "Oi<\bAt  tj'a  j'giobAt),   cÁ    ctntte<\rh   a']' 

■pe<\cc  inbti<\T)n<\  ahh. 

II 
ún   niA]ib  ro  fém,  nio  tetm,  níoji  pm<\cctn^ 

a  coit, 
1p  m<\ij\T;  -oo  q\éi5  111<\c  *Oé,  'f  niA]\  peAt><\]\ 

nÁ]\  501 1  ; 
"Oo  mAi]\b  gAC  aoii  t)Á]\  yeut) — yá  rii<\]\bAt) 

nío]\  bocc — 
^Xcc  *oo  iii<\i]\b  é  vém  niA]\Aon,  roi]\  AnAm  <\y 

co]\p. 
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m. 

ITIaLIacc  ua  b]TAnn,  j;ac  atti,  t»o  cuitt  ré 
^Vr  eAr;gAinróe  ceAtt  'ha  ceAiin,  t>o  cuirteA"ó 

£AC  UA1]1, 

^5  fe<\r<MÍi  50  ceAnn   1  ^comne  Citte  ^gur 

Uuaic, 
Ú115   teAbAró    'meAr^    aiíiu]>   -oó    caUI,   m 

"Irruonn  -oub. 

IV. 

Conjbuij   rAt)'  bonn    50  tom,  a  JAi]\b-tic 

móri  ! 
<dn  múrcAi]\e  rAtt^A  "oo  rheAbjiui^  5A115AT0 

Vr  5° ; 

Le  "otijcib   11A    n^Att  cu^  f5Ann]\A"ó   ai]\ 

DAnbA  &'y  cóin, 
><Vr  50  byeiceAt)-f a  m  ahi,  rAoi  "o'  f  AiiiAitc, 

a  niAi]ieAnn  t)Á  pón. 

The  English  Epigram  runs  THUS  : — 

The   Lord  is   pleased,  when   man  refrains 

from  sin  ; 
Satan  is  pleased,  when  he  a  soul  doth  win  ; 
Manlund  is  pleased,  whene'er  a  villain  dies  : 
Now  all  are  pleased,  for  here  John  Cusack 

lies. 


NOTES. 


The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  recent  letter  :—  "  I 
had  íio  idea  there  was  so  much  Iiish  in  Munster.  Al- 
'most  everybody  in  this  village  speaks  it,  and  I  am  told 
'tis  pretty  much  the  same  in  a  great  part  of  this  county. 
There  is  a  '  National  School '  here,  and  the  master  knows 
nolrish,  and  of  course  teaches  none.  The  young  people 
laugh  at  you  if  you  ask  them  about  Irish,  as  though  they 
thought  it  a  good  joke.  My  friend  S.  told  me  he  noticed 
the  same  in  Kerry.  He  spoke  about  Irish  to  some  boys 
whom  he  met  on  the  road,  and  they  laughed  at  him  for 
his  folly.  In  fact,  the  Irish  is  treated  in  a  spirit  of  con- 
tempt  by  all.  Even  the  priests  do  not  stand  by  it  :  their 
announcements  are  made  in  English.  Could  not  some- 
thing  be  done  to  make  the  people  feel  what  a  treasure 
they  are  despising?" 


At  the  American  Catholic  Summer  School,  lectures 
will  be  delivered  by  t'he  Rev.  Father  Conaty  on  Celtic 
Literature  at  the  end  of  July. 


Subscribers  who  reside  in  Irish-speaking  districts  are 
invited  to  send  local  Irish  proverbs  (with  translations  and 


notes,  if  necessary),  and  also  variants  of  those  published 
in  the  Journal.  They  are  also  requested  to  note  any 
words  they  may  have  remarked  as  strange  in  recent  num- 
bers  of  the  Journal. 


Correspondents  wiil  please  note  that  during  the  long 
vacation,  from  July  ist  to  September  ist,  the  Editor  will 
be  absent  ;  but  all  communications  will  be  ackno\vledged 
in  the  first  week  of  September. 


According  to  one  of  those  Irish  newspapers  whose 
habit  it  is  to  sneer  at  everything  merely  Irish,  a  terribly  in- 
convenient  thing  happened  in  Donegal  lately.  "  At  the 
Mountcharles  Petty  Sessions  on  Thursday,  the  Chairman, 
Mr.  C.  Tredennick,  J.P.,  found  some  difficultv  in  '  ne- 
gotiating '  a  number  of  extraordinarily  unpronounceable 
names.  He  confessed  that  he  could  not  get  round  some 
of  the  terrible  jaw-breakers  with  which  the  presentment 
sheet  was  studded.  Here  are  some  of  thern  : — '  Lisce- 
íaghan,'  '  Largynaseragh,'  'Crannogeboy,'  'Meentinadea,' 
'  Meengilcarry, '  '  Owenteskna,'  '  Meenahiniri.sh,'  '  Tully- 
nagreena,'  '  Sheskinalarvy,'  '  Meenainshbeg,'  '  Tieve- 
meen,'  '  Largysallaghbog,'  '  Buggaugh,*  '  Ballyoderland,' 
'  Straughter,'  '  Rocchrow,'  '  Meenavally,'  '  Cronasillagh,' 
'  Meenahullaghan,'  '  Carricknamohill,'  'Aughewog,' 
'  Drimbarity,'  '  Ogheibeg,'  &c.  It  will  be  admitted  that 
Welsh  '  isn't  in  it '  with  the  local  nomenclature  of  the 
barony  of  Banagh  "     » 

In  any  other  countrv  the  wonder  would  be  that  a  man 
perfectly  ignoiant  of  the  language  of  the  people  should.  be 
sent  to  administer  justice  in  a  district  of  this  kind.  We 
may  also  remark  (what,  no  doubt,  escaped  the  "  Irish  " 
journalist)  that  the  name  of  the  magistrate  would  at  once 
indicate  his  own  Celtic  origin — he  belongs  to  that  branch 
of  the  Cymric  race,  the  Cornish,  which  has  allowed  its 
language  to  become  extinct.  We,  however,  cannot 
throw  stones  at  them. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Dungarvan  National 
Teachers'  Association,  the  teachers  warmly  congratulated 
Mr.  Foley,  of  Ring,  on  being  agaii»  awarded  the  Cleaver 
prize,  a  good  testimony  of  his  untiring  zeal  for  the  preser- 
vation  and  cultivation  of  our  native  tongue,  and  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted  : — 

"That  we  thank  the  Rev.  E.  D.  Cleaver  for  the  great 
interest  he  has  taken  in  the  Irish  language,  and  we  also 
wish  our  esteemed  chairman,  Mr.  M.  J.  Foley,  Ringville, 
N.S.,  joy  in  securing  the  Cleaver  prize  in  the  Irish  lan- 
guage  for  the  County  Waterford  the  seventh  year  in 
succession." 

Many  people  "  take  an  interest"  in  Irish,  but  very  few 
whohave  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  givesuch  encourage- 
ment  to  it  as  Mr.  Cleaver,  and  few  also  have  the  courage 
and  determination  of  Mr.  Foley  in  teaching  it. 


Instead  of  the  phrase  50  x>e\rn\r\  —  indeed,  the  expres- 
sions  beo^A,  a  beojA,  and  baige,  niAige  are  used  in 
Donegal.  The  following  note  on  these  is  of  interest,  and 
may  induce  others  to  throw  some  light  on  the  strange 
words.  "  It  may  be  well  to  say  (writes  our  corre- 
spondent)  that  I  don't  remember  ever  hearing  50  •oeirhin. 
teo^A  is  the  ordinary  equivalent  of  indeed.  It  very  oíten 
goes  with  mAifeAr).  '  LeojA  mAifeA'ó  1^  rriAié  &.r\  capaUL 
acÁ  AjÁc'  VjliAije  is  =  ' 'pon  my  word,'  'faith,'and 
it  also  goes  with  ino,ir,eAt>.  'bliAije  niAipeAt)  ip  niAiú 
ax\  CxipAlb  acá  A54C.'     It  would  not  be  easy,  in  the  ex- 
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amples,  to  see  any  difference  of  meaning.  There  is, 
however,  some  slight  distinction  ;  LeojA  is  generally  used 
when  one  is  speahing  candidly,  whereas  bAije  is  often 
used  when  spealcing  sarcastically.  One  can  also  say  •oen 
(  =  t»A]\)  a  LeogA,  but  not  •oep  &  bAice.  There  is 
another  phrase,  oe]\  &  LeópA,  which  is  considered  to  be  a 
curse — it  me.ms,  I  suppose,  by  the  book.  Compared  with 
this,  •oep  a  LeojA  is  a  mild  expression."  To  these  we 
may  compare  'OAp  a  tiTOomtiAc,  by  the  shrine,  usually 
shortened  to  a  iTOomnAc  =  indeed,  in  irttth.  Initsdimi- 
nutive  form  the  expletive  force  is  very  attenuated  indeed 
(a  nómin).  The  Western  phrase,  a  bAipoe,  is  another 
remnant  =  r>Ap  ah  bAipoe,  and  the  form  mAipoe  probably 
is  all  that  remains  of 'OAp  nio  bAipoe.  In  all  these,  'OAn 
is  now  pronnunced  ■oeip  ;  just  as  'OAn  Liom  (  =  the  old 
atidar  lim)  is  now  sounded  x>e\\  Liom,  or  more  usually, 
■oeip  Liom  pém.  We  shall  be  glad  of  further  notes  on 
such  expressions. 

Dr.  Douglas  IIyde  will  soon  publish  in  book  form  his 
Songs  of  the  Connaught  Bards,  which  have  been  appear- 
ing  in  tbe  Weekly  Freeman.  The  same  paper  is  now 
publishing  articles  on  the  bearings  of  Irish  history,  &c, 
on  Shakespeare,  by  Mr.  David  Comyn,  the  first  editor 
of  this  Journal. 


One  of  the  staunchest  supporters  of  the  Gaelic  Journah 
and  of  every  other  Gaelic  venture,  writing  from  the  foot 
of  the  Andes  mountains,  writes  : — "  What  I  want  to  say 
is  this — that  it  would  be  wcll  to  gather  up,  through  the 
Joumal,  a[l  the  native  technical  terms  still  to  be  found,  ere 
they  perisn  for  ever  ;  for  instance,the  words  used  for  opera- 
tions  in  cheese-mahing,  dyeing,  weaving,  smiths'  \vork, 
agriculture,  &c.  There  is  the  more  reason  for  trying  to 
ascertain  these  words,  as  they  are  not  likely  to  be  found 
in  our  MSS. ,  and  are  therefore  liable  to  be  lost  by  the 
death  or  dispersion  of  those  who  speak  them.  A  part  of 
the  Journal  might  be  dedicated  to  this  service,  and  thus 
in  a  systematic  manner  good  work  could  easily  be  done 
now,  which  in  another  generation  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  do  at  all."  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  any  such  words, 
and  first  of  all  shall  try  to  collect  words  connected  with 
fiax-growing,  from  sowing  the  seed,  nop,  to  using  the 
woven  flax.  The  worcis  that  suggest  themselves  to  me 
at  present  are  nop,  nóipeA-ó.  pseic,  cAnpAmc,  Lin,  bunAé, 
bAppAc,  rjjoc,  com,  cLuj,  reicnij,  ctiAipp'n,  rLir, 
cúinne  (nocA,  noicLeÁn,  peAprAro,  eAttj.  rpeAnc,  ceAp, 
cLuAfÁn)  ceipcLe,  cocnar  ;  peoL,  CApmAinn,  ujjAim, 
pic,  pjeA'oóin,  •oLúc,  mneAc,  ptnjeoc,  ctiAp,  pAthptnj. 
The  words  connected  with  woollen  manufacture  could  be 
easilv  given  at  the  same  time.  We  invite  criticism  on  the 
above  words,  and  lists  of  other  terms. 


The  second  number  of  the  Irish  Echo  of  Boston,  in  its 
new  form,  is  now  to  hand.  Its  chief  article  is  the  text  of  the 
famous  OnuigeAn  chéire  ConAim,  with  translation  and 
vocabulary — thus  givingin  one  issue  a  complete  text-book. 
The  subscription  is  One  Dollar  annually,  payable  to 
Charles  O'Farrell,  3  La  Grange-street,  Boston. 


Every  Iiish  Celtic  student  will  learn  with  regret  the 
death  of  Mrs.  O'Donuvan,  the  widow  of  the  eminent 
scholar,  John  O'Donovan.  Mrs.  O'Donovan  survived  her 
celebrated  husband  for  31  years,  and  lived  over  ten  years  to 
mourn  the  untimely  loss  of  her  son,  Edmond,  the  fainous 
war  correspondent.     If  any  lady  of  the  Irish  land  could  be 


Irish  of  the  Irish,  she  was.  A  Celtic  student  of  no  mean 
attainments  herself,  she  was  her  husband's  and  Eugene 
0'Curry's  fellow-worker  in  the  great  movement  of  the 
renaissance  of  native  Irish  literature,  and  the  critical  as 
well  as  the  popular  study  of  the  Irish  language.  Her 
husband  was  a  student  who,  beyond  his  connection  with 
the  Young  Ireland  movement,  took  little  interest  in 
politics.  He  felt  his  mission  to  be  to  aid  in  convincing 
the  woild  that  his  race  had  a  civilized  history  to  boast  cá. 


'Vhejournal  ofthe  Cork  Archceological  Society  has  pub- 
lished  the  text,  with  translation  by  Mr.  Patrick  Staunton, 
of  a  very  ancient  life  of  St.  Finn  Barr.  The  text  is  taken 
írom  a  MS.  copied  by  Michael  0'Clery  in  the  year  1629, 
and  now  preserved  in  Biussels.  It  is  intended  to  repub- 
lish  the  Life  in  book  form,  with  notes  of  interest. 

In  the  same  issue  are  valuable  notes  by  Father  Lyons, 
P.  P.,  Macroom,  on  the  Gaelic  topography  of  Munster. 


The  Rev.  Father  O'Donohoe,  of  Ardfert,  is  about  to 
publish  Brendaniana,  which  will  contain,  among  many 
things  of  interest,  the  Irish  life  of  St.  Brendan,  taken 
from  the  Book  of  Lismore. 


Some  ancient  Gaelic  prayers,  &c.  (written 
down  by  HlAc-'Léi^inn  from  natives  of 
Inismaan,  Arann  Islands.) 

A.  ue^s<\S5  bníj-oe. 

(From  Martin  Folan,  fflÁincín  1ÍIaiciú). 

UeAgA]^  Djtígoe,  a]\  a  Le&y  Tjo'n  jDeAccAÓ, 
OeAntiAcc  'acaji  'y  a  coriiAinte  '^LACAt), 
Hltnjie  iíiácai]\  50  b]\ÁCAc  AjAinn, 
Réutc  eóttiir'  50  ^oJAmceAÓ  AgAinn, 
ptAnnoA  cubA]\CA  nA  có]\ac  'feAr-Arh,  5 

111  ac  tiA  111  nÁ  nÁ]\  ctntt  a  riiAftA. 

11  c  !  50  b|\ÁCAÓ  11  a  *oeA]\nuiro  c'acaiíi, 
Ói]\  'y  é  frém  'a  ]\mne  a]\  ■gceAniiAC,  - 
Ú]\í  n-A  cporóe  r-ÁCArh  ha  fteajA, 
UAijtngí  5éti]tA  c]\í  n-A  jéu^A  cjeAtA,  10 

S^itnjip'  nniie,  Agur-  ia*o  *oá  5]\eAt)A,ó, 
11  ó    £ti]\    bAineA-OA]\    -óe-rAn    a'    cpoiceAnn 

C]\eA]-11A. 

*0'ia]\]\  ré  "oeoc  Agt)]-  é  -ÓÁ  CACcAt)  ; 
'S    cé    'n    -oeoc    'geAbAb     yé,     111  A]\     jtéAj' 

111  A^C  A, 
<\cc  "ooni bt<\i]'  AcóbA  A11  "ojiajúw  f-AtAij,   15 
'Caic  feAÓc  mbtiA-óiiA  tei]-  a  iha]\a(?) 
'gtAc  yé  tei]',  iiia]\  'bí  ]'é  beAiimnjce, 
'S  'cóig  ]'é  '-óeA]'-tÁn'i  ftiAr  aij\, 
'S  ']\mne  yé  p'on  -oe  A]\  btA]-  iia  meAtA. 
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-don-t>uine  A^Aib,  'bruit  t)úit  Aige  20 

"Oéi]\c  a'  c]\ócAi]\e  'i'AJbÁit  té  ceAmiAc, 
"OiAnA-ó  ré  x>é)]\c  jjaii  b]téi$,  gAn  1Í1A5ATJ, 
"OiAHAt»  ré  t>éi]\c  tjah  bpéig  A]i  a'  cAto.11'1  ; 
11 Á  bíot>  a  t>úit  a  túbA  nÁ  a  gcteAj-A  ; 

11 Á  bíOÓ  A  'ÓÚlt  A  gCUIX)  A    CA]\A1t>  J  2  5 

11 Á  biot>  a  -óúit  a  innAoi  t>Á  -óeire 

<\ÓC  té  11-A  pÓ^At)  U1A]\  t>'  OJVOUIJ  PeA"OA]l. 

Siuo  é  aii  cftije  •óijieAc  Aguj'  teAn  é. 

SlÚt)   é  A11   bÓCAJI  AgU}'  11Á  j.'AJ'  A111AC  é, 

Piahhca  río|\|\uit>e  t>ot>'  b]\uc,  t>ot>'  "óója-ó, 
'r  t>ot>'  ceAfgAijtc.  30 

Uéijnj  '5  éijxeACC  'un  aii  -c\ir|unn  ; 

Cui]\  "oo  -óeAf-jtún  rút>  Agup  guit)  t>o 
Pavoiji  ; 

CuillAOm    A1l    céAt)11A  A]\Í]'C  A]\  1llA1t)m. 

'11uai]\  bei-oeA]'  cú  ]\éit>,  céi]uí;  'a'  bAite  ; 
UAbAi]\  t>éi]\c  'a  ]\éi]\  c'Acrumn  ;  35 

UAbAi]\  tóircín  t)o  t>eó]\Ait>e  50  mAit)in  ; 
111  ti  1  n   t>o  ctAim,  7  conimj  rAoi  t>o  pnacc 

1At). 

O  !  111Á  jnín,  1]'  t>uic-re  ir  reAjiAnm, 

^Ur  11Í  bÁ]*  "0U1C,  ACC  1llAtA1]lC  beACAt)  ! 

-dgur  '^eAbAr  A'r  'ceAntiAig  íorA  C]u'ojx  ha 

ptA1C1f,  40 

'S  iiAc  beAiinuigce  aii  cé  ]\AÓAr  ijxeAc  A1111  ? 

111  ire  0]n'5it),  cÁim^  t>Á  bu]\  -oceA^A]^. 
CuiiiAÓcA  mó]i  yuAi]\  mé  ó  m'  acai|\ 
'UeAÓc  50  "ocí  rib  ai]\  a'  cAtAn'i. 
'Ctoignin  út)  AHAtt  acá  ^ah  ceAn^Aió 
'UÁ    rior   AgAt)    uac     A]\   b]\éAgA    11Á 

r^ÓAtcA  ACÁ  1ll'  A1]\e. 
&  bA11-11AOlÍl   UA]'At!    'CÁ  VlOr  AgAt) 

5o    bruit   1110    fufóeAcÁn     -oiahca    inr 

"PtAIClf 
CoiÍlJTAt)  A'r  lÍlAIJieA]"  p'ot  CAb'   11 Ó    <dt)A1lÍ 

1ló  1TIac  *0é  beó  aj\  a'  CAtAiii. 
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NOTES  ON  UeA^Ars  bju'j-oe. 


4.  1leuLc  eóLuir :  Dr.  Hyde  has  a  note  somewhere  011 
this  expression.  It  is  a  commonplace  of  popular  Irish 
poetry.  eóluf  is  very  frequently  used  in  the  special 
scnse  of  "knovvledge  of  the  way,"  c.g.,  ni  puiL  ah 
c-eóLur"  AjAm,  I  don't  know  t/ie  zuay.  Uence,  neuLc 
eóLuir  probably  means  "  star  of  duection,"  "guiding 
star." 

5.  CÓ|\ac,  genitive  of  eói]\,  justice  (?)  ;  or  read  cob]\Aé, 
gen.  of  cooóir\,  aid.  The  translation  may  be  "  the 
fragrant  Plant  of  Justice  to  stand  (sc.  AgAnin,  with  us)." 


9.   Sácaiíi,  i.e.,  x>o  rÁiceAÓ,  were  thrust. 

16.  leif  a  mA]\A:  so  dictated  to  me.  Perhaps  for  Lé 
liAir  ha  niA]\A  (?  ?)  In  the  next  line  but  one,  I  fancy  that 
the  word  t>eAr-LÁrii  originally  ended  the  line,  and  made 
the  assonance.  The  lines  ending  Aic,e  and  -óeire  also  fail 
to  make  assonance. 

28,  29.  Suro,  riút)  :  so  pronounced  :  ]*iutj  was  ex- 
plained  as  referring  to  what  precedes,  riút>,  to  what 
follows.  I  think  that  only  one  form,  rút>,  is  authentic. 
I  heard  a  youngster  reproved  by  an  elder  brother  for  say- 
ing  rtut). 

30.  The  preposition  t>o  is  pronounced  50*  in  Arann, 
except  in  the  compounds  t>Am,  tnnc,  t>Á,  &c.  The 
possessive  adjectives  1110  and  ■oo  are  always  pronounced 
in  full  after  prepositions,  unless  a  vowel-sound  follows : 
ihe  line  was  given  thus,  piAnncA  r-ioi\i\uit>e  50  •oo  bt\uc, 
50  x>o  •óójá'ó,  'p  5°  "°°  ceAi'jAinc. 

32.  5U,,°  pronounced  gtnb  :  gmbe  for  guixie.  By  a 
similar  change,  eit)eAiin,  ivy,  is  pronounced  eibeAiin, 
and  cLAit>eArii,  a  sword,  becomes  cLAibe'.  (Final  rh  is 
silent  in  some  words,  as  clAit>eArii,  caLaiíi,  jAnieArii, 
5A1LL1111,  &c.)  Incontrast  to  the  change  of  t>  into  b,  the 
pronoun  compounds  AjAib,  ]\oiiiAib,  cu^Aib,  opAib,  are 
pronounced  AgAÍt>,  &c,  as  in  verse  20. 

33.  Pronounced  nuAip  'iof  cú  r\éit>. 

40.  "  And,  since  J.  C.  was  so  good  in  piuchasing 
Heaven,  surely  he  is  blest  who  shall  enter  there.  Lit., 
"and  its  excellence  as  J.  C.  purchased  Heaven,  and  is  he 
not  blest,  &c."  The  idiom,  like  many  others  in  Irish,  is 
so  rank  as  to  defy  a  literal  rendering  into  intelligible 
English. 

45.   AhaLL  for  caLL,  yonder. 

49.  Choiiif  At>  :  the  sound  as  dictated  was  cón.  Ai]\  a 
caLaiti  is  somewhat  inept  in  the  final  verse. 

The  piece  does  not  appear  complete.  The  proportion 
of  it  which  is  really  "  ceAgAfg  "  is  relatively  small,  and 
does  not  cover  the  ground  as  much  as  might  be  expected. 
Sonie  of  the  dialectical  forms  are  given  as  dictated. 

B.  pAit)eAn  iioimli  chot)LA,oli. 

Compare  the  following  with  "  An  t-Altachadh  Leapa." 
— Gael.  Soc.  Glasg.  Transactio)is,  vol.  I.,  p.  36  :  — 

50  Luit>itii  Lé  t)iA,  'f  50  Luit>it>  t)iA  L10111  ; 

11Ái\  Luit>im  Leif  An  oLc,  a'^  nÁ|\  Luit>it>  ah  c-oLc 

L10111  ; 
Civiop  bh^íjtje  pAoi  1110  LÁ]\,  a']'  b]\AC  m1un]\eyA0i 

mo  ceAf.ii  ; 
CeA]\  (  =  ca]\)  a  mhiciL  015  aju]'  jLac  mo  LÁrii, 
Ajur  •oeun  1110  fuitieACÁn  Lé  111ac  ha  nj^^Ár. 
tl1Á  'CÁ  t)]\OC]\Ut>  A]\  bic  A]\  1110  éí 
Cui]\ini  UIac  t)é  it>i]\  mé  péni  Agu]'  é  péni 

O  A110CC  50  t>CÍ  bLlAÚAUl   Ó  A110CC, 

A^vy  aiiocc  rém  Agiir  50  t>eóit>  Agu]"  50  b]\ÁcAÓ. 

[Recited  by  b]\Í5it>  ni  'OIioiiiica'óa,  1ni]-riieAt>óin.] 

50  Luit>im  ;  the  optative  often  takes  the  future  in- 
flexion,  50  LuróeAt).  In  Arann,  Lurónn  is  pronounced 
LAit>im. 

C.  C0151LC  ua  cemeAt)n. 

Compare  with  "  Am  Beannachadh  Smalaidh "  the 
two  following  versions  of  a  "pAroi]\,"  recited  in  raking 
or  covering  the  fire  at  night  (aj  C0151LC  ha  cemeAt>) : — 

(*  t>o. — Ed.) 
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i°.  Martin  Folan's  version. 

CuinsLijun  (^coiglmi)  a«  ceme  re 
ttlAn  cmnglijeAr  C«iorc  cÁró  : 
1lUnne  1  «iuLLaó  aii  cije, 
<Vguf  bníjit)  1  n-A  LÁn  ; 
(4n)  c-occAn  Ainjli'óe  if  cnéme 
1  ^CAcAin  ha  n5nÁr 
*Cu«ro[Aije]A'ó  a«  C15  ye 
<.\'r  a  t>Aome  cAbAint  fl&n 

2°.  Brigid  MacDonagh's  version. 

Cumslijnn-fe  ah  ceme  re 

Lé  cnAnnA,  cnAnnA  pÁonAig  : 

Awjjli-óe  t)é  tV  Án  noúireAcc, 

nÁn  f-UAfglAró  An  «ÁiiiAro. 

Occ  11-eAÓ  (?)  rAoi  'n  ceAc, 

CeAó  iiac  LuróeAtm  ceó  Ain, 

riAc  11-nnceócA  Aon  «lAnb  &}% 

Agur  «ac  ngomceAn  oume  beó  Aim. 

dn  c-occAn  Amsb-óe,  the  eight  archangels,  lit.,  the 
angelic  eight  ;  or  Amglróe  may  be  genitive  pl.  of  AinjeAl, 
as  nouns  which  in  colloqtual  Irish  make  the  nom.  pl.  ín 
-róe  have  often  the  same  form  as  gen.  pl. 

D.  Aislirib  mntiifte. 

The  following  (also  from  Martin  Folan)  spéaks  for 
itself :— 

"<Xii  cooIa-ó  rm  o«c,  a  mliÁCAin?"  "  11i  heAO, 
acc  Aiflmj.  a  11lhic  iiApÁifoe"  [  =  nAl1lAi5-ome,  or 
read  iia  pÁife].  "  Cia  ah  Airb«S,  a  nihÁcAi«  ?"  ,;  5° 
r.Aib  ctí  t>ot>'  rgiúnfÁib,  000'  pLóóÁiL,  •000'  óeAn^AL  lé 
píLeu|\-cLoic,  -oo-o'  ónocAt),  Ajur  t>ot>'  no-ceurAX)  ;  x>o 
curo  voLa  b)\eA5  beAtmuigce  '11-A  pvucÁnAib  50  caLaiíi 
LeAC  ;  A11  cfLeAg  mrhe  f>Á  CAiceAth  ró  t>o  ■óeir." 

"  ni  'L  aoii  •oume  cói^reA-ó  c'AifLmj,  a  mhÁcAin, 
Ajuf  A-oeufAt)  i  cní  huAine  fuL  cooLójjat)  fé,—  níon' 
bAoJol  -oó  aoii  fóo  x>o  -óúcaij  ipnmn  'feiceÁiL  50 
bnÁcAc,  11Á  Aon  ■o]\oc-coif5  'c.\bAinc  Af  AifLmg." 

11i  'L  would  be  better  omitted.  Compare  these  "  pAio- 
neACA"  with  some  of  those  in  SiAinr-A  An  5heimniT>. 


tn^c-Léi^itin, 
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coLum    ciLLe.       III. 

X)o  bi  iia  coiLLce  -oAnAc  a«-cÚ|\aiiiac  Aige,  7  «UAin 
a  cuiceAt)  cn.m11  •oa]\ac  m  a  t)hoine  T>iLir  rém,  111' 
LeijreA-ó  ré  T>tnne  t>á  cotiiAin  nó  Ag  bAmc  Leiy  50 
ceAiin  iiaoi  LÁ.  Agur  Annpn  beincí  cuto  T>e  «ia« 
■óémce  T>o  nA  -OAomib  boccA,  cuio  eiLe  00  ha  strain- 
scnraibh  (coiriicigeACAib,  AoijeATJAib),  7  aii  ruijeALL 
•00  TJAOinib  'Ohoine.     nuAin  a  bí  ah  ciLL  oá  cuj\  piAf, 


*  Pronounced  cuiítoac  [00  cuiíioac  ah  cige  fo. — Ed.] 
t  For  CAbnATJ  ? 


•00  bí  fé  An-rpÁfÁLAÓ  An  11  a  cnAnnAib,  7  t>Á  ocasa-ó 
leif,  ní  LeigreAf)  ré  bAmc  Lé  h-Aon  ceAim  aca.  ^  Acc 
ní  ciocrATj  Leif  ^An  cuit)  aca  a  jeAnnAT).  -an  rcol>  ^ 
bic,  -oo  f-ÁbÁiL  ré  An  méro  a  cáhhc  Leir  aca,  -oe  br\ig 
5t^\  cuifeA-ó  ftiAf  An  Ó1LL  m  Áic  nAc  nAib  nA  cnomn 
nó-ciug. 

ir  ioiiiat)  r5eul  A  óLumceAn   rA  'o-cAob  x>e  nAom 
CoLumciLLe  Agu^  Ooife,   A5ur   r°   ceArm    ACA'     t5u'° 
gnÁcAÓ  x>ó  Tíéince  -oo  cAbAinc  00  céAT)  nume  bocc  5A6 
Aon  LÁ.     -Acc  a«  T)ume  00  bí   Aije  ai^\  An  oonAr  aj 
cAbAif-c  a«iac  A11  bró,  buT>  cuinA  Letr'OÁ  m-bei-óeA-ó  «a 
boccÁm  Ain  fiubAL  p°V  ^eir  A11  ctnLLe.     nun  rm  -oe, 
•oume  Ain  bié  a  tiocy&x>  ihaLL  ní   nAib  r^c  Aije  Le 
VÁ5A1L  A^ur  'OÁ  in-beiT)eAT)  rém  •ónuroreA-ó  An  c-ógÁnAc 
ro  aii  x>o\\&y  111  A  *5A,,°'  A5ur  Arm  P11  ceA,°  AisebojA-ó 
Leir  f-Á  n-A  jnóice.     T)o  cÁnnc  peAn  bocc  hiaLL,  Lá 
ArhÁm,  Ajur  •onuroeAÓ    a«    T>oi\Ar   Ain    «iAn  beróeAt) 
«1  atjat)  Ann.     LÁ-An-nA-«iÁnAc  ■oo  cÁmic  ré  m  Am  «iaic, 
acc  ní  naib  bL^r  Aige  Le  rÁgAiL.    t)o  bí  ré  A5  ceAóc 
A^ur  nnceAcc  m&\\  xm  cA«iAlLrAT)A,  acc  cuir\eA-ó  Air\ 
fmbAL  a  5-coiimuiT>e  é  5^11  gneim.     ní  cAbAirreAt)  An 
■oo^r01?  ^00  oireA,°  ASur-ctnnfeÁ  Air.bÁrn  pionnA.     lnf 
A11  T)eii\eAT),  cui]\  A11  •oume  bocc  r5eulj  A1ir01lx  ChoLum- 
ciLLe  -oÁ  corhAirLiu5AT>  nÁn  cóin  t>ó  níor  mó,  T>éirce 
consbÁiLc  T>et>ume  Ain  bic  $xo  a^u^  beróeAb  r&  Ai^e. 
nuAin  a  cuaLaio  iiao«i  CoLumciLLe  An  r5eu^  Vn>  cuin 
ré  mónAn  tonsAHCAir  (50  oeó)  Air.     Sior  Lei^  re111  A1? 
A11  bomAice(moimemce)  50  t>-cí  ah  ^eA^CA  ^An  cLóca, 
bAiréA-o,  nó  eiLe,  50  b-f  eicreAT>  ré  aii  T>time  cui^  cui^e 
An  rseuL  tro.     tluAin  a  ruAin  ré  50  t>-cí  ah  ^eA^cA  ní 
nAib  aii  oume  bocc  Le  ^ÁgAiL.     Leir  pti,  T>'imci5  ré 
«A  t>iait>,  corcÁnnoccui5ée  ceAnncÁnnoccuigce  Agur 
5A11  cLóca  !     1luAin  a  puAin  ré  piA^  Leir,  cia  t>o  b^nA- 
1Í1A1L  a  nigne  crACAT>  LÁuhe  Leir  acc  An  sLÁnuigceoif 
é  rém  !     -Ann  pn  nuAin  a  ctnc  yé  p'or  Ain  a  AgAró  A15 
corAib  An  sLÁnuigéeonA  piAin  ré  •oeirce  niogAthAiL, 
pn    mAn  T>éAnrA    roLur    ha    b-rLAiceAp      -ApA111  n& 
■01A15  ro  buó  ronnui5ÉeAc  50  T>eó  ah  •oume  00  bí  Aim. 
t)o  ciocrAt>  Leir   innreAt)    t)Uic   cat>    é    beróceA    A5 
rmuAmciu5At>  A1|\,  110  cat>  é  bitieAT)  t>'A  t>eAnAt>  m  Áic 
Ainbic.      Ohí   a  fior  Ai^e  Le  n-A  coir  p«,  «mc  nA 
11-eun  ;  A^ur  5A6  comrAt)  beA^  o'a  5-cLumreAt>  ré  aca 
■00  ciocfAt)  Leir  mnpnc  cat>  é  bí   A5  T>uL   A11  (cum) 
corui5  eACO]\nA. 

xMi  ééAT>  ciLL  a  cmn  «Aom  CoLum  Ain  bun  1  n-Ooine 
ir  é  A11  c-Amm  cu5At>  uinni  T3ub-He5Ler  ;  Agur  if  1'  ^n 
Áic  a  fAb  p  'iia  re^rA-ó  A11  Áic  a  b-rtnL  cALAi]-t>e 
1lAonh  choLtnm  aitoiu.  111  á  cá,  111'  ftnL  bALLós  110 
cLoc  Le  fÁ^AiL  t>í  Anoi]-. 

■Oo  cuin  nAom  CoLumciLLe  mónÁn  T>e  ciLLib  A^ur  t>e 
«iAinircii\ib  eiLe  Ain  bun,  acc  t>e'n  ioiiiLah  111'  ]\Aib  Aon 
ceAiin  aca  b-fcA^n  Leir  iotiÁ  Ooi|\e.  fAnAon !  t>o  bí 
t)oi]\e  Aim  rAT>  ó  fom,  acc  ní  reicceA)\  é  níor  mó  ! 
mr  nA  LAecib  pti  t>o  bí  T)oine  'iia  Aon  coiLL  OAnAc  ó 
bun  50  bÁnn  Aguf  ó  cAob  50  CAob.  Aniu  ní  fuiL 
oineAO  A5ur  ceAim  A1Í1Á111  aca  Le  {.-ÁJaiL  !  ^  t)hoii\e 
Aoibmn  11  a  5-q\Aob  !  11  aó  cti  acá  Acntnsce  !  1n  Áic  00 
ruAi«ineir  A5ur  00  fúbAiLceir,  ní  cLumceAn  Anoir  acc 
con«iAH  «a  5-cÁrr  ^sur  cALLÁn  age  aii  01L  !    Sc]\óca-ó 
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■oo  cijce  beanmnjce  le  OAomib  5A11  céill,  Agur  5A11 

cuoibe !     Hío]\  rÁjA-ó  ajaihii  acc  ha  rAoileogA  oeArA 

bÁiiA  Agur  An  AbAiiin  ;  beró  riAoran  Aiin  50  b|\Ác,  acc 

ceól   imlir   11A    5-cIiai\    Apir   bu^upuf   ik\   n-eun    aj 

leijeAÓ  A1]\  bA^ACAib  Olioi^e    Columcille,    ni    clum- 

ceA]\  iao  nior  mó  ! 

C]\íué. 


ANECDOTA  FROM   IRISH  MSS. 
IX. 

Book  of  Leinster,  p.  282  a. 
bÁi  |ii  AmpA  00  5pécAib,SAtemón  a  Ainm. 
"OopóiiAO  010111  cobteo  mó|t  x>ó  1a  níg  "oia 
cÚACAib.  UorgAb  mercA  mó]\.  1lo  bÁCAp 
écAi]\i]-e  ocon  pí^.  111  o  A]n-re  oúib  mnocc, 
ot  ]-é  rpi  c]\ía]\  cÁem  t>ia  nuiinci]i.     T)o5én- 

CAp,     0]\    ]-eAC.       1]-  A111ÍA10     OIOIU     ]\0    bACA]\ 

ocono  Ai]\e,  ocu]-  reppA  p'tiA  m a  rAppAO, 
ocur  gitbA  oc  ^AbÁit  cAinobe  rpm.  OÁ1 
các  oíb  oc  Ai]\mc  ctnte  oiA]\Aitiu.  111  aic 
cpA,  o]\  m  c]\e]-  rep.  1]-  hiaic  oún.  -tActo- 
comA]\  oia]\  cigejniA.  111  aic  ]-iAn]-Ain  ctnpp 
acc  óen]\éc.  1c  pÁitce  ha  coj-]-a  hia  poguc 
cen  gtÚApACC.  pÁitce  nAt-tÁm a  ic  CAi]\bi]\c 
m    ctnpp.      pÁitce  iia   rúte    oc    oe]-cm    m 

CUA]\A.     "PÁltd   11 A  |-]1Ó11A  p]\1A  bottlO.     £ÁllC1 

riA  beóit  rpiA  btArj-Acc.  AcÁ  ni  hao  pÁitio 
Ano  .1.  A]i  n-ercecc,  a]\  ni  ctumecAp  các  úah 
pA]\Abtnt  m-bmo  rpi  A]\Aite. 

Cerpc  cio  1111111  epÁiorem  ?  11í  ahj-a.  T)ú]- 
ctiniAÓCA  A]-  c]ie|-]-iu  pt  rop  CAlniAin. 

Ro  f-ecAp-j-A,  A]\  m  tÁec  00  1loniAnÓAib 
.1.  pín.  <\\\  1]-  p'n  ]\oineoAi]\  m  pttiAg  co 
m-bÁcA]\  cen  cono  cen  céitt,  ocu]-  comcA]\ 
me]\A  [p.  282  b]  mepcA,  conoA]\AtA  1  ]-úah 
ro  co]-]-Aib  a  111-biobAo. 

1]-  *oe5out,  o]i  111  rep  oe  gpécAib.  <\cc 
bA  x>ócu  tnii  bA  C]te]-]-iu  cuhiacca  ha  rtACA 
oia  ca]ioao  m  rín.  Uperpu  rtac  repAib. 
Sptnciu  oúitib  oume.  1p  a  cuniACCA  poe 
ronnigtn-necen  mepcAi  cen  coctuo,ci  acaahi 
oc  ót  pitiA. 

1T1aic,  ojt  111  tAec  00  éb]tib.  1c  111  aci  ha 
oútA  oojiaca  Atro.  1lemiA]-]-enui-  a  Ainm 
fioe.  Da  oócu  tun-rA,  o]t  pé  pioe,  bA  11100 
cumAÓCA  bAiipcÁte.  Hoco  n-mgnAO  00010 
acc  bAO  cutnAn  tAc  imbÁpAc. 


bic  aiio  co  niAcm.  111  aic  Ate,  o]t  m  pí, 
cia  coce]\c  ]\o  bói  ecpoib-p  A]i]\Ái]t  ?  1r  eo 
]-o  Atnne  ]io  nii]tÁio]-eni.  Cia  cuiiiacca  1]- 
moo  roppn  cAtniAm.  ^\]-pubA]ic-rA,  o]t  111 
tÁec  00  llomÁncAtb,  cuiiiacca  p'tiA.  <<\]-pu- 
bA]\c-]-A,  o]\  m  LÁec  00  5lA^CAib,  cumAccA 
píg.  -d]-]\ubA]\c-pA,  Ajt  m  c-Cb]iAioe,  cu- 
111ACCA  111  nÁ. 

Tto  bÁi  mo  pígAn  rop  tectÁmi  mo  píj. 
A  mmo  ói]t  A]t  cmo  1110  jn'5.  1]- 
c]\e]-]-tu  m   rin,  A]t  moA]tA    rejt.     1r  cper- 

]-1U    CUtllACCA    111    |H'5,    A]t    A]1Alte.       C10     Atie 

cen  cumAccA  tnn-pA?  o]t  1110  l'-ígAn  tA 
CAbAi]tc  bénnme  01  a  bAi]-]-  roji  a  cAcbA]\]\ 
mt)  ftfg,  co  111-bói  rop  tÁ]t  m  CAige.  -dm-niAp- 
bAt)  !  op  các.  11o]-oéccAi  m  pi  reÓAe. 
Uibio  mo  pi^Aii  tA]-ooAin.  Uibio  -oaho  m 
pí  rocécóip.  11í  tocpioep  m  ben,  ot  111  pí. 
-d  f-em  Ate,  op  llemiArrepur,  1]-  c]tén  a 
cuniACCA  |-in.  1]-  yí]i,  op  m  m'.  1f  c]ie]-piu 
cuniAccA  mnÁ  ot"oÁp  cec  cuiiiacca.  Op  ip 
m  a  écun  bíf  oí  a  ]-ACAn  coniAiceccA,  connAÓ 
CAbAp  a  Aicbep  ptn]tpi  ceÓA  n-oém. 

Translation. 

There  was  a  famous  king  of  the  Greeks, 
Solomon  was  his  name.  A  great  feast  was 
made  for  him  by  a  king  of  his  people. 
Great  drunlcenness  seized  them.  There 
were  those  with  the  king  he  tru.sted  not. 
"  Watch  ye  me  to-night,"  said  he  to  three 
dear  ones  of  his  household.  "  It  shall  be 
done,"  said  they.  Thus  were  they  at  the 
watch,  with  four  gallons  of  wine  by  them, 
and  an  attendant  holding  a  candle  to  them. 
Each  one  of  them  was  attending  on  the 
other.  "  Well,  now,"  saith  one  of  the  three, 
"  we  are  happy.  We  give  thanks  to  our 
lord.  All  the  senses  of  the  body  are 
happy,  save  one  thing.  Tlie  feet  rejoice  in 
their  extension  without  stirring.  The  hands 
rejoice  in  providing  the  body  (with  food). 
The  eyes  rejoice  in  beholding  the  repast. 
The  nose  rejoices  in  smelling  it.  The  lips 
rejoice  in  tasting  it.  There  is  one  thing 
that  does  not  rejoice,  to  wit,  our  hearing ; 
for  none  of  us  hears  a  sweet  parable  from 
the  other." 

'•  Of  what  shall  we  talk  ?"     "  Not  hard 
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to    say,    namely  —  which    povver    is     the 
strongest  there  is  on  earth  ?" 

"  I  knovv  that,"  saith  the  Roman  vvarrior. 
"  It  is  vvine  ;  for  it  is  wine  that  has  intoxi- 
cated  the  host,  so  that  they  were  without 
reason,  without  sense,  and  thev  vvere  be- 
sotted  and  drunken,  so  that  it  has  cast 
them  asleep  at  the  feet  of  their  enemies." 

"  Well  said  !"  saith  the  man  from  Greece  ; 
"  but  it  seems  more  likely  to  me  that 
stronger  is  the  povver  of  the  prince  by  whom 
the  wine  vvas  given.  Strongest  of  men  is 
the  prince.  Wisest  of  creatures  is  man. 
It  is  his  povver  that  has  made  us  be  without 
drunkenness,  without  sleep,  though  we  are 
drinking  wine." 

"  Good,"  saith  the  warrior  of  the  Hebrevvs; 
Nemiasserus  was  his  name.  "  The  things 
are  good  that  have  been  put  here.  It  is 
more  likely  to  me,"  said  he,  "  that  the 
povver  of  woman  is  greater.  I  should  not 
vvonder,  moreover,  if  you  will  remember  it 
to-morrow." 

There  thev  are  till  morning.  "  Well, 
now,"  said  the  king,  "  what  discussion  was 
between  you  last  night  ?"  "  This  is  what  we 
talked  about,  vvhich  power  vvas  the  greatest 
on  earth."  "  I  said,"  saith  the  warrior  of 
the  Romans,  "  the  povver  of  wine."  "  I 
said,"  saith  the  warrior  of  the  Greeks,  "  the 
povver  of  the  king."  "And  I  said,"  saith 
the  Hebrevv,  "the  povver  of  woman." 

The  queen  vvas  on  one  hand  of  the  king, 
who  wore  his  diadem  of  gold  on  his  head. 

"  The  vvine  is  strongest,"  said  one  of  the 
men.  "  The  povver  of  thelcing  is  strongest," 
said  the  other.  "  Am  I  then  without  povver  ?" 
saith  the  queen,  giving  a  blow  with  her  hand 
to  the  helmet  of  the  king,  so  that  it  vvas  on 
the  floor  of  the  house.  "  Kill  her !"  cried 
all.  The  king  looked  aside.  At  that  the 
queen  laughs.  Forthwith  the  king  also 
laughs.  '  No  harm  shall  be  done  to  the 
vvoman,"  said  the  king.  "  From  that  then," 
saith  Nemiasserus,  "(I  gather)  her  power 
is  strong."  "  It  is  true,"  saith  the  lcing. 
'  The  povver  of  vvoman  is  greater  than  any 
other  povver;  for  in  her  brovv  is  her  guardian- 
Satan,  so  that  no  blame  can  be  put  on  her, 
whatever  she  does." 


and  thoroughly  Irish  version  of  the  third 
and  fourth  chapters  of  the  Third  Book  of 
Esdras,  Solomon  being  substituted  for 
Darius,  Nemiasserus  for  Zorobabel.  I  The 
conclusion  and  point  of  the  story  is  ren- 
dered  more  dramatic  by  the  actual  intro- 
duction  of  what  in  Esdras  is  only  mentioned 
as  an  argument  to  prove  the  superíoripower 
of  woman,  as  follows  : — "  Videbam  tamen 
Apemen  filiam  Bezacis,  mirifici  concubinam 
regis,  sedentem  iuxta  regem  ad  dexteram 
et  auferentem  diadema  de  capite  eius  et 
imponentem  sibi,  et  palmis  caedebat  regem 
de  sinistra  manu.  Et  super  haec  aperto 
ore  intuebantur  eam  :  et  si  arriserit  ei,  ridet ; 
nam  si  indignata  ei  fuerit,  blanditur,  donec 
reconcilietur  in  gratiam." 

Notes. 

coble,o,  a  compound  of  con  and  r  Lco. 

r\or -540,  seized  them  or  him,  r  being  an  infixed  pronoun 

of  ;he  third  person  singular  or  plural. 
rern.3.,  borrowed  from  Latin  sex'arius,  W.  hestaior.     Cf. 

ceicni   pcec  rern.ii   "oo  LeinLAéc,   Harl.  5280,  fo. 

66  b.     As  to  the  piobable  size  of  the  measure,  see 

Ducange,  who  says  :  "  Apud   Anglos  sextarius  vini 

continet  quattuor  jalones." 
é-coonirpe,  the  opposite  of  cdinirre,y<«V/;/«/,  loyal,  hence, 

trusted.     Cf.,  u<ym  nob  iac  no  bxi  c<iiniri  Larm  r\ij 

■oo  CAICA151T)  m  bainn,  "  because  they  it  was  who 

were  tiusted  by  the  king  to  visit  the  crown,"  Echtra 

Nerai,  8. 
■acLocun,  with  or  without  buroe,  I thanh. 
nojuc,    cf.   hont)  nogurj,    gl.   extensione,    Ml.   37d,    b. 
noijéin.  gl.  producatur,  Ml.   IIO,  I. 
■oúr=t>o  piur,  to  k>iow,  introducing  indirect  questions. 
po-n-iMjm,  that  has  viade  us,  with  infixed  pronoun  (-n-) 

of  the  fiist  person  plural. 
écun,  dat.  sing.  of  éz&w.forehead. 

Kuno  Meyer- 
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The   foregoing  is    a  curiously    distorted 


ii^\>óinon   nMC  1115  t<M5e<\n. 

uí  |tí  í,  ^-ctn^eA-ó  L<m  jeAn  ^ao  ó  ;  pugAO 
iiiac  -óó  ^511]'  cugox)  1l<vónion  nu\|t  Ainm  <xi|t. 
Dí  jjnÁf  0,1111,  011  c-0.111  yrr\,  nuAi|ibeincí  hiac 
00  jn^,  50  ii-t3éokiiCAoi  a  cteo.iiinA]'  Le  1115111 
H15  eile  o.  beu|i].'o.oi  0.11  oi-óce  ceuono.. 
UÁplo  50  jui^ot)  in  jeon  x>o  ]\ij  no  SpÁmne 
o.n  oióce  <v  luiCjO-ó  1lot>mon,  0.5U]'  ^njneAÓ  o. 
cteoihno]'  téi.  Seo.t  5eo]\]i  'no  "óioit>  pn 
puo.lfi  o.  n'u\coi]\  bó]\  *0'í:aii  a  ocoi]\  jaii 
pói'AÓ  50  ]\Aib  llA-ótnon  'ha  feA]i.     "OubAijvc 
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fé  Ann  fni  :  "  cÁ  mé  jau  céite  ó  cAitteAX) 
•oo  iíiácai]\,  Aguf  ní  bei-óeA-o  níof  fuitie  ^An 
beAn.  UÁ  mgeAn  Átumn  t>eAf  aj;  ]uj  iu\ 
5eA]\mÁmne  A^uf  if  miAii  tioni  "0111  t>Á 
1i-ia]\]\aix)  ;  aii  x)-ciocfÁ-fA  t,ioni  ?"  "  Racax)," 
A]\rA  RA-ómon.  "O'nnciT^oeAf  teo  50  -o-cÁn- 
5A"oa]\  50  cúi]\c  ]\ig  iia  5eA]\mÁmne.  *0'mnif 
]\ií;  LAií;eAn  fÁc  a  cuftnf.  Cui]\eAt>  fÁitce 
f  onúe.  CAiceAt>A|\  aii  oi"óce  fin  te  fteix)  A'r 
reufOA.  <A]t  niAit)in,  tÁ  ai]\  ha  iíiÁ]\ac, 
ceApAX)  cttnce  comópcAif  ix)i]\  iiiac  ]\ig  iia 
5eA]\mÁinne  Ajuf  RAtmion  iiiac  ]\1 5  LAi^eAn. 
RomneAX)  ha  fi]\  (teAc  a]\  jac  CAot))  acc 
cui]\  Raxmiioii  'r  a  cuix>   reA]\   aii    tiAC]\óix> 

AlllAC.       "  llít    1110    CU1X)    ]TeA]\  Ag  ot)A1]\  X)A1Í1- 

f  a  coiii  mAic  A'r  cÁ  x>o  cuix>f  e  peAfi  aj  obAi]\ 
XÍ)U1C-fe,"  A]\  fA  111AC  ]\1J  11A  5eA1lt11A1T1T1e- 
"  UÁ  50  niAic,"  Aff  Raxmiioii  ;  "beu]\fAix> 
nnf  e  teAC  mo  cuix>  reA]i  x>uic  A'f  reicimíf  cia 
cuiffeAf  aii  tiAC]\óio  aiuac."  R1  jneAÓ  aiíi- 
tAit>,  acc  buAix)  RAxbmon  ah  bÁi]\e.  Leif 
An  fgeut  a  ípoffuJAt),  cuaix>  RAxnnon  ah 
a£aix>   aii   lomtÁm   <\'y  cui]\  ré  ah  tiAC]\óix) 

A111AC   0]\]\A.       ÚÁfLo.    50    ]\Alb    mgeAn   ]\1g  11A 

5eA]\mÁmne  a'  x)eA]\cAX)  o]\]\a  c]\í  ruinneoir 
a]\  reAt)  aii  AiiiA  Cui]\  fí  ceAÓcAi]\e  f  aoi  béni 
1lAt)muin  'j;Á  ia]\]\aix)  fUAf  t>o'n  cAifteÁn 
ói]\  cui]\  p'  fpéif  mó]\  Atin,  A'r  bub  feÁ]\]\ 
téi  é  mA]\  céite  '11Á  a  acai]\.  "ÓmtcAií; 
1lAX>mon  aii  cui]\eAt>,  ói]\  ftnuAin  fé  a]\  aii 
b-rÁc  bí  teip.  111  a]\  ^e<\tt  A]\  ah  cApctnfne 
fo  bí  pún  aici  tnoJAtcAf  x)'imi]\c  a]\ 
1lAX>mon. 

pórAt)  ]\í  LAi^eAn  Aguf  mjeAn  ]nj  ua 
5eA]\mÁinne,  A'f  cu^  ré  a  bAite  Leif  50 
h-éifmn  í.  Oix>eAt)  aii  ]\i  Aguf  RAxnnon 
a^  feitg  ^ac  tnte  tÁ.  Lá  X)Á  t)-cÁiinc  f  é  a 
bAite  ó'n  c-feit^,  ]\mne  a  beAii  murÁn  teif 

fA01     11A     fÁgbAlt     fA     111-bAlte     A011]\A1C,     'f 

•oubAi]\c,  "bux>  cói]\  t>uic-fe  x>o  iíiac  a  fAg- 
bAit  niA]\  comtuAX)A]\  tioni  ;  ní  hia]\  fo  a  bi 
mé  1  ^-cúi]\c  111'  aca]\." 

T)'i:Á^  aii  ]\í  RAbmon  y a  111-bAite  tÁ  a]\  ha 
iíiÁ]\ac,  'r  -o'imci 5  ]-é  rém  'ha  peit^e.  11io]\b 
f-AX)A  bí  ré  mici^ce  'nuAi|\  fAoit  pipe  X)]\oc- 
beA]\c  inn]\c  a]\  RAX>mon.     Ric  yé  uAice  A'r 


nio]i  rcAt>  yé  50  t>-cÁinic  fé  50  cúi]\c  |uj  ha 
SpÁmne.  "PÁitci^eAt)  ]\oniie  A^up  pAppui- 
jeAt>  t>e  pÁc  a  cu]\uip.  *0'mnip  ]\é  pm 
t>óib.  "OubAi]\c  Ati  ]\í  teip  nAc  b-rtn^eAt) 
A011  ye&]\  a  h-mjeAn  acc  aii  feA]\  a 
n'iA]\bócAt>  c]\ui]\  pÁcAÓ  cÁ  1  n-T)oi]\in- 
nA-b-rACAÓ.  "  <Xcc,"  A]\p  An  ]\í,  tr  otc 
m'Aicne  nó  ip  cú  RAbmon  mAc  ]\1^ 
LAijeAn  7  mÁ'p  cú,  ir  teAc  m'  m^eAn,  ói]\ 
]\i5neAX)  a  cteAmnAf  teAC  au  oit>ce  pugAt) 
cú."  "  té  AJAix)  5Ai]-ge  ]\ti5AX)  mé,  A'r  té 
AJAit>  gAirge  cÁ  mé,  Agur  ]\ut>  ai]\  bic  a 
xbeunrAp  peA]\  ai]\  bic,"  A]\pA  R<vómon,  "  cÁ 
mé  rÁpx)A  é  a  xbeuiiAX)  ]-ut  ^eobA]-  mé 
t)'mj;eAn."  50  moc  niAiX)neAC,  tÁ  A]\  íia 
iíiÁ]\ac  1115  ré  a  eut>Aii,  cío]\  yé  a  ceAnn,t>'ic 
pé  a  béibg,  'r  t>'imci5  yé  50  *Ooi]iín-nA- 
b-rACAÓ.  Úa]\]\uhi5  yé  aiuac  a  §teur 
cemeAt)  A^up^unne  ceme  t>ó-réin.  Rur  ]-é 
A]\  caojia,  n'iAjibAij  yé  i,  'r  cui]\  pé  aj\  aii 
cennx)  i  a'  b]iuic.  1lí  ]\Aib  ceAC]\AiiiAt)  oi 
icce  Ai^e  'nuAi]\  cÁnnc  An  ];ácac  'y  t>ubAi]\c 
"  rú,  rÁ,  reAfó^  !  pÁJAnn  botAt>  Ci]\ionnAi5 
bmn,  b^eugAi^  bnAX)Aij."  "  X)o  xdouacc  'f 
x)o  "óoiceAtt*  onc  péin,  Agu]'  míte  mA^ibpÁipg 
o]\c ;  ní  té  cói]\  nó  ceA]\c  a  cAbAi]\c  t>uic 
CÁ1111C  mife  Annpeo,  acc  té  jac  uite  cói]\ 
A^up  ceA]\c  a  bAinc  x)íoc,"  A]\pA  RAbmon. 
*0'ionnrui5X)eA]\  a  céite,  'y  ní't  ^AirgixDeAC 
ó  cú]-  aii  t)on'iAin  50t)ei]\eAt>  A11  xioniAm  hac 
x)-ciucrAt)  Ag  b]\eAcnugAt>  o]\]\a  t>Á  m-bei- 
xbeAt)  pof  aca  50  ]\AbAX)A]\  té  céite. 
Cunimij;  RAtJtnon  uac  ]\Aib  feA]\  a  ÓAomce, 
110  a  fínce,  nó  a  cu]\ce  fAn  Aif  éAt)AÓ,  'f  cu^ 
fé  co]\  x)on  fÁcAc  a  cui]\  A1]\  a  jtútiAib  é, 
Af  t>ón  t)A]inA  co]\  teAg  fé  é.  "  "póit,  a 
5Aif5tx)i5  if  feÁ]\]\  ]-a'  xion'iAn,  f  Aoit  mé  hac 
]\Aib  feA]\  A]\  bic  m-AH  fm  a  t>euiiAX>  tiotn 
acc  Rax)iiioii  mAc  ]\ij  tAijeAn,nó  é  fni  féin 
50  m-beix)eAt>  f é  111  Aoif  a  btiAt)HA  'f  pceAO. 
Oeu]\fAit)  mé  teAc  1110  ]u'ojacca  té  1110  beo, 
aY  i  eit-15  té  mo  ifiAfb  ;  fm  Agtif  mo  ctAi- 
beAiii  f otuif  a  beunf  Af  f  otuf  1  n-x>opcAOAf, 
111Á  tei^eAtm  cú  mo  ceAnn  tioni."  "  CÁ 
b-feuófAX)  mé  fAobAf  t)o  ctAix>nii  ?"  A]\  fA 

*  Compare  tno  t)on<\  'f  mo  lóúinne  in  Donegal. 
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1\At>mon.  "Peuc  aj\  au  5-0)1  ah  11  c]\íon  pm 
cÁtt  é.  "  11í  peicim  c|\Aim  A1]\  bic  if  5]\áii*oa 
'nÁ  *oo  ceAim  c]\íon  tiAC."  DiiAit  ré  1 
5-coiii*5A]\  An  cmn  'r  ah  riiuméit  é,  'r  fo<vm 
ré  An  ceAim  t>e.  Slmíorii  ]*é  5^*0  *oo'n  coitt, 
'r  cui]\  ré  aiiiac  c]\í  ua  t>Á  ótuAir  é,  A'r  C115 
niA]\  rm  a  bAile  50  pj  nÁ  SpÁmne  é. 
11uai]\  cÁnnc  ]'é  1  li>-roi*5|'e  peAÓc  n-ioniAi|\e 
Y  feAcc  n-AC|\A  *oo'n  ceAÓ,  caic  pé  aii  ceAnn 
*óe  '|*  ó]\oic  |*é  aii  cúi]\c.  ÚÁunc  |*é  A]*ceAÓ 
'|*  x>ubAi|\c,  "  1]*  tioni  c]\iah  *oo*o'  mjín,  a  ]\í 
ha  SpAnme."  "  1|*  teAc  eiti^  í,  iiiá  'r  cú 
1lA*ómon  111  ac  ]\ij"  LAii'eAn.  Caic  |*k\"o  aii 
oroce  ]*m,  c]\iah  te  riAiinAi^eAcc,  c]uah  te 
p-^eutAi jeAÓc  c]\u\n  té  cAiceA*ó  bit>  <\y  "oií;e 
'|*  Le  |*Áiiii-cot>tACA  ;  cupÁHA  ceocA,  bÍA]* 
n a  nieAlA  A|\  "5AÓ  5|\enii,  <\'y  -cati  ah  *oa]uia 
5]\enn  A]i  Aon  bÍA]*. 

<\n  "oa]\a  tÁ  iiiA]\bAi5  |*é  rÁCAÓ  eite.     <X]\ 

C]\1Att  a  bAite  *ÓÓ,  A1l  C]\ÍOlÍl0k-Ó  tÁ  CA]\  éi|* 
aii  pÁCAÓ  a  iiiA|\bA'ó,  cÁmic  ceo  111Ó]\  ']* 
cui]\eA*ó  a  mu**-A  é.  CuAtAit)  ]*é  eu^cAom 
bocc  ']*  i'mne  |*é  aij\.  "  Cia  cú  rém,"  A|\ 
|*a  1Ia*óiiioii.  "  UÁ,"  A|\  ]*é,  "  cpéAcún  ha 
5-c|\éAcú]\,  ']*  boccÁn  ha  111-boccÁn,  a 
ceAn^Ait  iia  rÁCAi*5  |*uai*  m*oiu."  S^Aoit 
1lA*ómon  é  ;  acc  oa  bí  Aim  !  ah  c]\eACA*oói]\ 
CA]\noc-oAi*5ce,  ihac  ]\ij  ha  ruA|\Ai*óeACCA, 
nÁ|\  b  réi*oi]\  a  iíiúca*ó,  nó  a  bÁCA*ó,  nó  a 
iiiA]\bA-ó,  nu\]\  hac  Aim  pém  bí  a  aiiahi.  CeAii- 
5Ait  pé  1lA*ómon  |*ua|*  m  a  áic  rém  ;  cu^ 
|*é  ceAnn  aii  pÁcAi*5  A15  pi*g  ha  SpÁnme. 
"1]*  tioni   -o'm-geAn,"  A]i  yé,  A'bm\tA*ó   méi]\ 

]_*A01   11A  C|\10|*  ']*  'jÁ  CAt)A1]\C  teip. 

IÍI0CU15  aii  ]\í  nÁ]\bé  1lAx>mon  CU5  teir  í. 
Cuai-ó  |*é   A]\   a  cói]\  ']*  yuAi]\  ceAn^Aitce  té 

CeUt)]\ACA        T)]\AO)*ÓeACCA        A5U]*       eA]*A]\tl11- 

•óeAÓCA  é.   •'  1lít  ]*é  í  ivoÁn  tú  a  rgAoiteA-ó," 

A]\]*     A1l     ]\í,   111A|\A     b]_*Ult    1110    CU1-0    potA  COIl'l 

5IAII  iiac  réi*oi]\  cÁm  a  cii|i  te  1110  feAÓc 
pinn]*i]\."  lei]*  ]*m  bdin  pé  rmt  a]*  rém, 
cumnt  ]*é  *oo  ha  ceu*o]\ACAib  í,  ']*  cmc  ]*uvo 
tobcA  ó  céite.  "  Ua]\  tioni  A511]'  rAn  tioni." 
"  11í  i'AnvAt),"  a]\]*a  R<vómoti  ;  "  ní  beit>  mé 
1'Á|**oa  50  brÁ^Ait)  mé  5]\emi  a)\  aii  -gCjieA- 
ca*oói]\."     T)'imci*5   tei|*  511)1  cmc  ah  oit>ce 


Ai]\.  1lmne  bocÁn  *óó  pém  ;  ca]\]\aiii5  yé 
ahiac  a  jjteup  cemeA-ó;  *o'|1'a*oai"5  |*é  ceme 
v\']'  teA^  ]'é  a  tón  ]\oniie.  ÚÁnuc  cú  Aige 
a'i*  *o'u\|\]\  "  cúitín  nó  cnÁuin'n,  cui*o  A]\  teic 
110  coitín  té  cAbAi]\c  A5  mo  cui*o  cuiteÁn." 
"  5eobAi]\  i*m  ']'  rÁitce."  "  1p  peA]\]\  50  mó]\ 
cú  'nÁ  aii  c]\eACA*oói]\  a  cuai*ó  ca]\c  Aimpeo 
A]\éi]\  a']*  ah  beAii  1]'  Áitne  *oÁ  bvACA  rtínt 
tei|*,  'i*  5AÓ  *oeo|\  té  iia  ]'úit  coiii  mó]\  té 
11101105  V^éibe  ;  *o'iA]\]\  me]\úinnín  A1]\  ;  caic 
]*é  a  P51A11  pA-OA  tiom,  a']*  póbd]!  50  m-bAin- 
peA*ó  ]*é  aii  ceAnn  *oíom  :  mÁ  ceA]*oui"5eAnn 
con^nA-ó  1110  teicéit)e-]'e  uaic  50  b]\Ác, 
^tAoit)  A]\  cú-ín  aii  *Ooi]\e  tiAC,  A511]'  béi*ó 
mire  a^ac."  Lá  a]\  ha  iíiÁ]\ac  teAii  ]'é  top^ 
aii  c]\eACA*oó]\A.  Ca]*a*ó  1'eAbAcÁn  nAb-Aitte 
b]\eA5  tei|*  aju]'  ]\omn  yé  teí.  *OubAi|\c 
pé  : — "  c]\ua*ócah  A1]\  bic  m  a  m-béi*ó  cú, 
gtAoi-ó    o|\m    A5U]*     bei*ó     me    a^ac'        Ar\ 

C]\Í01Í1A*Ó    tÁ    CA]'A*Ó    111A*0]\'    U1]*5e  11A  1i-Aitte 

-ouibe  *óó.  "0'iA]\]\  i*é  ]\úmnín  A1]\.  1íom  yé 
tei|*.     *OubAi]\c  : — "  Áic   aij\   bic    a   *o-ceA|*- 

-OÓCA1X)    1110    COn^nAt)    110   1110   CUI-Om^A-Ó  UA1C 

gtAoit)  o]\m  'i'  benó  mé  a^ac."  ^Xn  tÁ  pn, 
l'Aii  meA*óon  tAe,  bí  ]*é  A5  cAi|*tev\n  ah 
ó)\eACA*oó]\A.  bí  ]*é  pém  Ap  bAite,  acc  bí 
pÁitce  mó]\  aici   ]\oniie.     "O'mnrp  ]*í   *óó  50 

]\Alb     A11A111     All     C]\eACA*OÓ]\A    111     Ulb     A     bí     1 

m-bot^  tACAn,  a  bí  1  m-bot^  ]\eice,  a  bí  1 
tv\]\  ]*Aite  a  bí  f*íor  i*aii  i*oittéA]\  A511]*  niA]\ 
ni-beu|\].*Ait)  a]\  aii  *5)iót>  mó)\,  a^u]*  é  a  cu]\ 
l'íop  -o'aoii  bmtte  A5U]'  ah  cpAit  a  có^bAit 

•o'aOII     1A]l]\A1*Ó,  A5UI'    A1l     C]'Alt     A    p^OltceAt) 

•o'aou  biutte,  Aim]'in  ciocrAt)  aii  i\eice  aihac, 
a'i'  aii  meut  a  cui]\reAt>  yé  A'p,  ctui]*vit>e  ]*aii 
■oon'iAii  f*oi]\  é  ;  beit>eAt>  aii  i\eice  A5  ]nc  aj\ 
ah  5c)\eACA-oói]\  Agtir  eipoti  a  -oeuiiA*6  a]\ 
aii  ]\eice.  "OÁ  m-beu]\].'Ait)e  aij\  50  incj-'eAt) 
aii  tAÓA  AiiiAC,  A511]*  *oÁ  m-beu]\}*AiiJe  aj\  aii 
tAÓA  50  ]\icreAt>  aii  ub  ai]*ci  a']*  50  n-x>eun- 
VA-o  i'í  eA]'cum,  a'p  *oá  iii-beu|\].*Ait)e  Ai]\  ah 
Cv\]*cum,  50  n-*oeunrAit>e  ub  A)ií]',  ^511]*  é  a 
buAtAt)   tei]'   Ati  uib  ]-aii  111-bAtt  *oó]\Áni  cÁ 

VAOI  1K\  CÍC  Ótí,  11AC  ]\Alb  ]*é  1  11-*0Á11  é  1Í1A]1- 
l')At).        "  llít    A011     Í"CA]\     1011A11     1*111     A  •ÓeUllAt) 

acc  1ÍAt>mon  niAC  pij  LAi^eAH    a  -o'i'Ág  mé 
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ceAn^Aitce."  Ru^  llA-ómon  aj\  au  5)\ót> 
A^up  CÓ5  pé  au  cr 41 1 ;  r 501  tc  pé  411  cr 41 1 
■o'^on  buitte  ;  ]\ic  4n  ]\eice  aiiiac  45  méit- 
te4Ó.  CuaIai-ó  4n  qieAÓA-oóin  4n  méitt 
&^uy  bí  pé  45  t>eunAt>  ai]\.  "  CÁ  b-rmt  cú 
4  cúín  4n  t)oine  Uac  ?"  "  UÁ  mé  Annreo 
A^ur  An  peice  1  n^jiemi  454111."  Sút>  ahiac 
An  tAÓA  Ar  botx;  An  ]\eice.  "  CÁ  lb-ruit  cú 
a  pe4b4icín  nA  h-Aitte  bjieAJA  ?"  "  UÁ  mé 
1  4tmreo  A^ur  au  ^aca  1  ngjieim  A'm."  Sú-o 
An  ub  Ar  bot^  114  tAÓAn  Agur  ]\mne  pí 
eArcuin.  Dí  pipe  45  •oeunA'ó  4i]t  ah  toc  : 
"  cÁ  b-puit  cú  a  iíiat)]i'  uipge  ha  h-4itte 
■ouibe  ?"  "  UÁ  mé  Annpeo  A'r  aii  eApcum 
1  ngjieim  A'm."  tiug  1l4t>mon  ui]i]u.  Sú-o 
4ige  411  c]\e4C4-oói]\  4'p  4  cuto  eut)4i5 
pcpóicce  45 114  T)]ure4C4ib.  Du4it  1l4t>mon 
teir  411  inb  é,  4^up  cuic  pé  ni4]\b.  Úu^ 
ít4t>mon  mge4n  ]\ig  íia  Sp4mne  teir  50 
■o-cí  4  h-4C4i]t  4']^  comnui5"oe4]i  teir  50 
t>ei]ie4t>  4  m-be4C4. 

Cpíoc. 


be-dú^  45US  b^s  T)tiitie-ti4s<\it, 
615111. 

4n  cii40it>hm  4oibhmn  cct>. 

Cti4b<\n  óin  rúc,  4'p  cú  05, 
11l4C4i]i  cói]\  t>uic,  4'p  neApc  pó^. 

CA]3Att  Aé]1AC,  A'r  CU  "O'ÓJAHAC, 

Sgot  Agur  téijeAii,  4'p  t>tuc-compÁtiAc. 

beAn  Átumn  4'p  cu  1  t>'pe4]\, 

Ue4Ó  p^ipppmg,  'r  54Ó  mt>  t>o  b'peApp. 

be4n  tin'n,  pÁipcit>e,  péut>4, 

b^,  ni4om,  cÁmce,  'y  c]ieut>A. 

^ic  puit>e  4$ur  Áic  ruit>e, 

tleA]\c  bit>  A^ur  neA]\c  t>ije. 

UupA  t>o  peAnói]\  AmeApg  pe^nóip, 

^5  VA5A1^  roe^rc^  '$up  onói)\'. 

1t>'  ce^nn  4)t  coirce,  4]\  cúipc,  4j\  cóiii4ipte, 

'S  nío)\  mirtie  cú  n4  pe4nói)\it>. 

"Oei]\e  t4éce4t>,  'y  4n  b^p  Ann  pm, 

Art  C-A1],eUt>AC,  Ati  ctÁ]i,  'p  At1  citt. 

'S  ca-o  é  cÁ  'gAt»  t>e  bÁ]\)i  auocc 

<\)\  éAt>mon-nA-t)éi]ice  no  SeÁ^An  bocc  ! 


IRISH  IN  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

At  the  late  Congress  of  Irish  National  Teachers,  Mr. 
Manning,  of  Dingle,  delivered  an  eloquent  address  on  the 
teaching  of  Irish,  in  the  cour.se  of  which  he  said  :  — 

"For  tbe  past  ten  years  there  have  been  indications  of  a 
hopeful  kind  for  lovers  of  the  old  language  of  Ireland, 
but  these  are  far  from  being  as  bright  and  vigorous  as  they 
should  be.  It  is  disheartening  to  find  that  it  is  an  in- 
dividual  from  an  obscure  and  remote  part  of  the  country 
that  appears  in  the  the  national  metropolis,  to  plead  the 
cause  of  the  national  language.  The  efforts  now  malcing 
to  preserve  the  olden  language  of  our  countrv  may  appear 
to  some  amongst  you  as  matters  merely  as  sentiment  and 
patriotism,  and  not  at  all  as  coming  within  the  category 
of  things  practically  important  or  materially  advantageous. 
I  am  not  a  bit  afraid  to  appeal  to  the  National  teachers  of 
Treland,  even  on  the  ground  of  sentiment  and  patriotism. 
A  well-known  Irish  scholar,  writing  to  me  a  few  days  ago, 
says  : — '  I  can  hardly  express  to  you  the  high  respect  and 
sincere  admiration  I  feel  for  the  teachers — truly  en- 
lightened  and  patriotic — who  do  not  giudge  their  little 
leisure  to  encourage  the  study  of  the  old  language  of  their 
country.  There  are  national  teachers  even  in  out  of  the 
way  schools  who,  if  they  got  a  little  training,  would  soon, 
by  their  own  talents,  industry,  and  knowledge  of  Gaelic, 
be  in  the  front  rank  of  Irish  scholars.'  It  ought  to  be  a 
pleasure  to  our  body  at  large  to  find  so  flattering  a  com- 
pliment  coming  from  a  source  so  competent  to  form  a 
judgment  on  the  point.  But  is  not  from  the  standpoint 
of  patriotism  and  sentiment  alone  that  I  would  speak  to 
you  in  the  interests  of  the  Irish  language,  but  as  a  matter 
of  great  and  every-day  practical  importance  to  me,  to 
hundreds  of  teachers,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
children  along  the  south-western,  and  north-western  sea- 
board  from  Waterford  to  Malin  Head  in  Donegal.  I 
must  here  remind  you  that  amongst  tbe  glens  and 
mountains,  and  particularlv  at  the  extremities  of  the 
innumerable  promontories  that  abound  along  this  extensi  ve 
and  much-indented  stretch  of  coast — the  language  of 
Ireland  is  by  no  means  a  thing  of  the  past — it  is  still  very 
much  alive.  Vou'll  hear  it  in  the  school  when  the  children 
get  the  chance  of  interchanging  a  word  with  their  neigh- 
bour.  You'll  hear  it  from  them  on  the  playground,  on 
their  way  to  school,  when  returning  home,  and  by  the  fire- 
side.  You'll  hear  it  from  the  altar  and  the  pulpit.  Danish 
or  Russian  spoken  from  these  places  would  be  about  as 
intelligible  as  English  to  nine-tenths  of  the  audience.  In 
those  places,  Irish  is  still  the  instrument  of  thought  and 
the  medium  of  communication.  It  is  still  the  language 
in  which  are  transacted  the  every-day  business  of  life. 
It  is  used  not  only  by  the  old,  but,  as  I  have  said,  by  the 
young,  and  in  several  of  the  localities  I  have  indicated  it 
is  stiíl  the  only  language  in  which  both  old  and  young  can 
accurately  convey  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  their  wants 
and  wishes — the  only  language  in  which  they  can  ade- 
quately  or  satisfactorily  transact  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life. 
This  reminds  me  of  how  often  I  have  seen  in  courts  of 
law  our  Irish-speaking  peasantry  grievously  wronged, 
non-suited,  abused,  and  kicked  off  the  bench,  because 
they  would  not  undertake  to  state  their  cases  in  a  language 
(English)  of  which  they  practically  knew  next  to  nothing. 
In  those  remote  and  illiterate  corners  of  our  island  which 
I  have  referred  to,  the  Irish  language  will,  I  am  convinced, 
continue  to  be  the  spoken  language  for  centuries  yet  to 
come.  A  glance  at  a  map  will  satisfy  a  person  of  this. 
Because  of  their  extreme  remoteness  and  complete  isolation 
they  are  quite  cut  off  from  almost  all  communication 
with  the  outside  world.  .  No  stream  of  civilization  flows 
through  or  near  them,  and  as  they  are  they  will  continue 
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to  be  for  years  to  come.  As  a  rule,  the  places  referred  to 
are  congested  districts.  They  are  thickly  populated, 
and  the  population  is  in  exceedingly  poor  circumstances. 
Such  people  emigrate  in  thousands.  Need  I  tell  you, 
National  teachers,  how  indispensable  some  educaiion  amí 
a  knowledge  of  the  most  useful  of  all  modern  languages, 
English,  is  to  these  emigrants.  This  brings  me  back  to  a 
former  statement — that  it  was  principally  from  a  practical 
standpoint  I  wished  to  treat  the  question  of  the 
preservationof  thelrish  languageinlrish-speakingdistricts, 
and  the  teacliing  of  it  in  the  schools  of  such  districts.  In 
order  to  intelligently  and  effectively  teach  such  people 
English,  we  must  do  it  through  the  medium  of  their  own 
language,  and  so  teach  them  Irish  at  the  same  time. 
Schools  are  established  in  these  districts  from  almost 
rhe  very  inception  of  National  Education,  and  yet  they 
continue  to  be  still  almost  exclusively  Irish-speaking, 
and  practically  destitute  of  a  knowledge  of  English. 

"  A  great  Irishman,  the  late  Dr.  MacHale,  Archbishop 
of  Tuam  (applause)  charged  the  National  Schools  with 
being  the  graves  of  the  National  language.  This  is  a 
terriule,  a  sad,  and  a  humiliating  indictment  to  be  brought 
against  any  system  of  popular  and  national  education. 
No  doubt,  in  our  case  it  is,  without  any  fault  of  ours, 
generally  true  ;  but  ou  our  western  seaboard  district  the 
National  schools  appear  to  have  had  no  more  effect  in 
extinguishing  the  popular  speech  than  liave  the  fierce 
waves  of  the  Atlantic  on  our  bold  and  rock-bound 
western  coast.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Teaching  in  the 
schools  in  Irish-speaking  districts  is  begun  at  the  v/rong 
end.  The  recognised  principle  in  education  is  to  proceed 
by  easy  stages  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  In  the 
schools  I  have  spoken  of  this  rational  comiuon-sense 
principle  is  entirely  reversed.  Our  ciildren  are  set  to 
learn  a  language  (English)  which  is  as  foreign  to  them  as 
Danish  or  Russian  through  tlie  medium  of  that  very 
foreign  language  of  which  they  abaolutely  know  nothing, 
and  hear  nothing  except  within  the  four  walls  of  the 
schools.  Even  in  the  schools  we,  the  teachers,  when  we 
want  to  reach  their  little  intelligences  as  in  teaching 
arithmetic,  grammar,  &c,  are  compelled  by  the  verv 
necessities  of  the  case  to  discard  the  modern  language 
(EngHsh),  and  resort  to  the  familiar  and  intelligible 
vemacular.  But  it  is  when  we  attempt  to  explain  the 
ponderous  and  high-flown  English  ot  our  advanced 
reading  books  that  we  are  lost  in  despair  and  give  up  the 
task  as  utterly  unattainable.  You  cannot  possibly  imagine 
anything  more  stupefying  or  intelligence  destroying  than 
ihis  mode  of  teaching  children  through  an  unknown 
tongue.  How  such  modes  of  teaching  have  continued  to 
be  used  in  the  schools  I  have  indicated,  is  to  me  amazing, 
when  I  consider  that  their  grave  and  serious  di-advantages 
struck  the  great  and  illustrious  Irishman  (some  40  years 
ago  when  Head  Inspector  in  Donegal),  who  for  the 
jiast  twenty  and  odd  years  has  so  worthily  and  so  ably 
presided  over  the  destinies  of  National  Education  in  this 
country,  and  who,  by  his  direction  and  management  of  it, 
has  been  quietly  and  unostentatiously  a  benefactor  to  his 
race  and  nation.  We  must  only  assume  that  the  prejudices, 
or  the  want  of  correct  knowledt;e  in  those  more 
highly  placed,  were  too  strong  for  'him.  But  withuut 
doubt  the  result  of  the  present  modes  of  teaching  in 
districts  such  as  those  I  come  from  is  that  the  people 
have  neither  good  Irish  nor  indifferent  English.  1  could 
cite  innumetable  ludicrous  instances  of  this,  hut  that  I  do 
not  wish  to  weary  you.  Since  the  educational  joumals 
announced  that  I  was  to  read  a  paper  on  the  Irish 
language  before  your  Congress,  I  have  received  from 
various  correspondents  materials  for  a  very  long  jiaper 
indeed.     Several  of  my  correspondents  complain  of  the 


'oo  great  difHculty  of  the  present  Irish  programme  for 
children  of  tender  years  ;  others  of  the  want  of  suitable 
text-books  ;  whtle  all  complain  of  the  unreasonable 
fetters  and  restrictions  placed  on  the  teaching  of  tl.e 
National  language  in  National  Schools.  The  two  jiornts 
which  I  desired  to  put  before  you  are  (1)  the  irrational 
melhods  of  teaching  that  at  present  obtain  in  National 
Schools  in  exclusively  Irish-speaking  districts  ;  and  (2)  to 
appeal  from  this  platíorm  to  teachers  in  Irish  spealsing 
districts  to  lend  a  hand,  and  a  strong  hand  in  preserving 
the  noblest  heritage  that  comes  down  to  us  from  our 
fathers.  We  have  all  read  of  how,  when  our  a  .cestors 
were  jiagans,  and  the  vouthful  St.  Patrick  uas  a  slave 
among-t  them,  he  beheld  in  a  dream  or  vision  our  íathers 
with  outstretched  hands  crying  out  to  him  to  save  them. 
Somewhat  similarly  the  languishing  language  oí  our 
country  calls  upon  us  to-day  to  save  it  from  extinction. 
The  language  in  which  Patrick,  Brigid  and  Columba 
prayed  and  sang — the  language  through  which  we  were 
christianized  and  civilized  at  a  time  when  the  progenitors 
of  the  present  nations  of  Europe  were  painted  savages — 
the  language  of  the  warriors,  bards  and  chiefs,  and  of  the 
ancient  saints  and  sages  of  your  country,  calls  upon  you 
not  to  let  it  ignominiously  perish.  Let  us,  teachers  in 
Itish-speaking  districts,  do  our  duty  by  our  grand  old 
language,  and  we  may  hope  that  at  no  distant  dav  our 
schools  may  give  other  Q'Currys,  O'Donovans,  and 
Jovces  to  Irish  literature  "  (applause). 


SCOTTISH    GAELIC. 

The  Rev.  John  MacRury  has  reprinted  from  Life  and 
Work  his  seiial  Eachdraidh  Beatha  Chriosd,  the  first 
Gaelic  Life  of  Christ  of  any  size.  Th  work  is  beautifully 
produced  at  Sinclair's  Celtic  Press,  Glasgow.  Mr. 
.M;icRury  is  one  of  the  first  writers  of  Scottish  Gaelic,  and 
his  Gaelic  needs  no  recommendation.  In  p.  55,  the 
phrase  iontius  gu  robh  iad  inbhe  duljodha,  so  that  they 
wete  on  the  point  of  sinking  ;  helps  to  explair.  the 
Donegal  phrase  cÁ  mé  m  itimb  a  ■óeArtA'ó,  I  am  able  to 
do  it  ;  in  Leitrim,  cá  mé  in  lonaib,  am  on  point  of ;  both 
of  which  may  be  the  origin  of  the  much  contested  Conne- 
mara  cá  mé  1  iiaii.  Ifmay  be  noticed  that  this  common 
phrase  has  the  two  meanings  (1)  to  be  able  (2)  to  be  fit. 
Another  Scottish  and  airidh,  wotthy,  is  often  heard  in 
Ulster,  and  may  explain  the  Connemara  •AipjeAÓc  :  e.g., 
má  cí  aii  lÁ  111  AipjeAcc.  if  the  day  is  suitable.  Many 
other  places  help  to  elucidate  obscure  expressions  in 
various  dialects  of  Irish  Gaelic.  In  return,  perhaps  the 
frequent  dol  dachaidh,  go  honte,  is  the  old  Irish  •01.1  C415, 
to  his  house,  c.  f.  Book  of  Leinster,  p.  186,  a,  20  ;  Iuitd  m 
pLla  r>iA  CAig=r-oo  cuait)  an  510LI4  a  b<yile=:dh' 
fhalbh  an  gille  dhachaidh. 

The  Scottish  Canadian  publishes  a  Gaelic  column  every 
week,  and  sometimes  it  prints  Irish  Gaelic. 


A  Collection  of  Catholic  Gaelic  Hvmns  is  on  the  point 
of  being  published.   We  give  a  specimen  in  another  column. 

The  arranyements  are  completed  for  the  great  Gaelic 
Mbd,  to  be  held  in  Oban  in  September  next — it  promises 
to  be  a  great  success. 

"The  Fairies'  Song,"published  in  No.42ofthis  Journal, 
by  Mt.  Lyons,  was  reprinted  in  a  recent  issueof  the  Oban 
Times.     A  Perthshire  correspondent  thereupon  wrote  : — 

"  In  common  with  all  lovers  of  Gaelic  song  and  story, 
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I  was  delighted  to  see  '  The  Fairies'  Song.'  Cahir,  in 
Tippetary,  is  a  long  way  from  Appin  of  Menzies,  in 
Perthshire,  so  it  is  interesting  to  find  the  same  story  in 
circulation  there  with  slight  variations.  The  locality 
given  there  is  a  sithean  near  the  farm  of  Drumdewan, 
and  instead  of  the  rich  hunchbaclc  confining  himself  to 
the  addition  of  Diardaoin  to  the  song,  the  version  there 
is  as  follows  : — After  receiving  the  addition  of  Diaciadain 
from  the  first  man,  he  thought  to  improve  it  by  repeating 
after  them — 

'  Dia-luan,  Dia-mairt,  Dia-luan,  Dia-mart, 
Dia-luan,  Dia-mart,  Dia-ciadain.' 
And  then  adding — 

'  Diardaoin,  Dia-haoine,  Dia-sathuirne, 
'S  Diadomhnuich  mar  an  ciadna,' 
But,  of  course,  by  giving  all  these  words  he  did  not  spoil 
the  rhythm,  as  he  would  have  done  by  the  one  word 
Diardaoin,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  what   otlier  objection 
the  '  little  folks'  could  have  unless  it  were  mere  caprice." 

They  are  paying  a  good  deal  of  attention  just  now  to 
the  state  of  schools  in  the  Gaelic-spealcing  districts.  At 
a  recent  discussion  on  the  subject,  one  clergyman  stated 
that  he  had  been  engaged  last  year  going  from  village  to 
village  in  Lewis  reporting  on  the  religious  instruction  in 
the  schools  there,  and  two  things  had  specially  struck 
him.  The  first  was  the  large  preponderance  among  the 
teachers,  of  teachers  who  knew  no  Gaelic  whatever.  Ile 
did  not  insinuate  that  these  teachers  did  not  do  good 
work,  but  he  insisted  upon  this,  that  they  were  called 
upon  to  begin  their  work  by  taking  upon  themselves  a 
labour  which  no  man,  except  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances,  should  be  called  upon  to  undertake — the  labour 
of  undertaking  the  instruction  of  children  between  whom 
and  them  the  whole  communication  would,  in  the  first 
instance, 'be  restricted  to  the  languageoísigns.  (Laughter 
and  applause.)  His  first  observation,  therefore,  was  the 
paucity  of  Gaelic-speaking  teachers  ;  and  the  second 
thing  that  had  struck  him  was  the  abundance  in  the 
island  —  the  superabundance  —  of  the  very  maíerial 
out  of  which  Gaelic-speaking  teachers  were  made. 
It  was  lamentable  to  think  that  the  Highland  population 
should  want  properlv  trained  teachers  who  could  speak 
to  the  children  in  their  native  language.  It  struck  him 
that  a  portion  of  the  funds  that  were  now  floating  through 
space  might  be  utilized  in  giving  bursaries  to  the  pro- 
mising  pupils  in  such  districts  as  the  Island  of  Lewis. 
They  knew  that  in  thepreparation  of  its  teachers  "gallant 
little  Wales,"  which  had  a  language  of  its  own,  managed 
to  get  a  hold  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  public  funds  to 
enable  them  to  provide  Welsh  teachers  who  could  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  children  in  a  proper  way.  Wky,  he 
asked,  ought  not  the  Higliland  teachers  to  be  provided 
for  in  the  same  way  ?  (Applause. )  They  were  entitled 
to  a  share  of  the  money  floating  about,  and  they  ought  to 
secure  some  portion  of  it,  which  might  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  trainingGaelicteachers.  (Applause.)  It  was 
almost  incredible  that  the  public  school  system  in  the 
Highlands  should  have  been  conducted  in  such  a  way 
that  the  teacher  was  a  foreigner  to  the  children,  and 
could  not  explain  to  the  children  in  a  langunge  they  could 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  words  they  were  discussing. 
It  was  thought  to  do  away  with  Gaelic,  but  as  long  as 
they  had  that  language  it  ought  not  to  have  disrespect 
cast  upon  it.  It  was  a  shame  that  children  in  these  schools 
should  not  be  able  to  read  their  own  language. 

MacTalla  has  entered  on  its  second  year  of  publication, 
and  we  wish  it  the  success  it  so  well  deserves.     None  of 


the  Gaelic  papers  gives  so  good  an  idea  of  spoken  Gaelic. 
Nos.  53  and  54,  the  opening  numbers  of  the  second 
volume,  are  especially  interesting.  Mr.J,  G.  Mackinnon, 
Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  the  proprietor  of  MacTalla.  will 
forward  it  for  a  year  for  fifty  cents. 


A  11     s  t  u  a  5     SLÓe. 

Le  p.  O't. 

(a]\  LeAtiAriiAm). 

1r  1111  on  7  1)"  mmic  t>o  cuaLa  rém  CjtÁcc 
A]\  bAomib  "oo  h-Ac^oi-oeAX)  ó'n  c-SLua^  Sit>e. 
mÁ'r  yío]\  au  Líne  acá  &n.oi]'  a]\  b]\uAÓ  ha 
h-UAije  bí  tnójiÁn  aca  ruArbetínn  Ati-ói^e 
rém,  7  ir  5A]\]\a--oia  Leó  ahiiii  a  cu]\  a]\  aii 
cé-ro  7  a]\  aii  cé  út>,  "oo  bí  re^L  Le  coi]'  An 
c-SLuAit;  Sróe  nó  511  ]i  cú^at)  ca]\  ai]-  iat>. 

111 Á  céi-ó  ré  T>e  ha  Daoinibh  Matha  t>ume 
•00  b]\eic  Leó  be'n  céAT>  ia]\]\acc,  ní  ÓAiLLro 
c]\oit)e  tVa  t>]\tiim  rm.  peucAio  Lei^  A]iír  7 
Ajvír  eiLe,  A]\  riiób  gup  aiiaiíi  cÁr  11  ac  Leó 
bior  buAib  rAoi  "óei]\eAT).  ÚÁunc  ré  cum 
c]\íce,  uai]\,  ^u]\  cu^  An  t>Á  t)]ieAin  cac  t>'á 
céiLe  A]\  yon  Lemb  a  bí  imrinceAjvÓA  50 
niAic  a^  T)]\eAtn  -oe  11  a  T)]\eAmAib.  1vug  An 
CAincA  a  bí  cum  ]^iobcA  aii  buAvó,  7  cu^a- 
oa]\  Aicne  T)o  aoii  T)'Á  mnÁib  x>uL  i]-ceAc  7 
An  LeAnb  tio  bi  ion  a  codLat)  1  b-roÓAi]\  a 
aca]\  7  a  n'iÁcA]\  00  b]\eic  A111AC.  Cuai"o  rí 
irceAC  ;  bíoT)A]\  a  T)-c]\iÚ]\  50  rÁrii  1011  a 
]-uaii  ;  p'n  rí  a  LÁrii  c]\a]'iia  iia  LeApcA  7  ]\u^ 
A]\  aii  HAoiT)eAn.  1a]\  Lei^eAti  a  LÁniie  ai]\, 
cui]\  ]-e  rgnéAC  Ar  T)o  xbúipj  a  acai|\  tdo 
connAi]\c  aii  beAn  A]\  riitq-gAiLc  -oó  ;  ]\uj  ré 
bA]\]\ó^  A]\  aii  LeAnb  7  nio]\  Lei^  Léici  é. 
UahiaLL  ion  a  t)k\it>  pn  cu^  a  jnó  aj-  bAiLe 
é,  at^u]-  é  1011  a  cooLat)  'r&n  oíbce  j-aoiL  ré 
gu]\  comiAi]\c  ]-é  Ati  beAn  ]^iobcA  A]rír  7  a 
LeAnb  rém  aici  aji  bé^L  a  ctnrLeAnn,  u  Ar\ 
m-b<Miiri]\  T)iom  &noir  é  ?"  a]\  rí,  7  "00  í;Ái]i 
p'  50  cnÁToeAiiiAiL,  cAcbuAt>AC,  7  T)'euUn5 
UA1T).     A]\  a  ceAÓc  a  bAiLe  bi  a  LeAiib  niA]ib. 

<c\noi]-  i,|-  ioiictn]\  aii  cei]x  "  CÁ  ^-córiintn- 
51T)  aii  SLuaí;  Sme  ?"  1]'  ioiitóa  áic  a  111-bít). 
11ai]\  7  uai]\  1|-  0^0]'  -oúinn  50  b-yuiL  a 
n-Áic]\eAb  1  ^-ceA]\c-LÁ]\  ha  j-cnoc  h^La]' 
ngLémeAc,  ÁLumn  á]vd,  a  b-rAt»  ó  geom  7 
^Leó,  ó  ac]\aiiii  7  a]\^uiL  ah  c-fAo^AiL. 
^1nf7  A1nY  e1^e  cLoi]-mít)  50  n-gniT)  AH-Á1C- 
córimuit)ce  1  n-^LeAimcAib  t)0]\ca  -oúbAinAji 
a  111-bionn  ]-cáiL  iia  h-oit)ce  t»o  fioji  A5  ]'UAn 
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7  uAitmiop  hac  m-bppceAn  acc  po-uAip  te 
méittioc  Ati  JAbAip,  éi^eAih  A11  iotAi]\,  jApb- 
tuc  ^AOice  ^eirhpt)  nó  cúai]\c  7  copAnn 
cmtte  pójjfhAin  a^  téun  50  toniu\c  túcríiAp 
CA]i  tom-fteA^Aib  ha  Tj-cApiAigeAc  nó  a^ 
réir  50  5A]\g  a^  bun  tiA  n-AitteAÓ  uaciíia]\. 
-úcc  cíbé  Áic  a  m-bí"o  ir  Áit  teó  ptÁpAn 
jtAii  beic  CAOib  te  -oopup  ah  teApA  A]\  ríiót) 
50  m-beitríp  a^  a  n-^pAtiAT)  7  a^  An-gopAt) 
pém  c]\Ác  bionnp  Áríi-íjAece  iia  xméme  pAih- 
«ató  a^  CAicmoríi  50  CAibteAÓ  a]\  cnoc  7 
zrteAnn,  mmp  7  móp-pAipp^e.  Córíi  t>iaii  a 
n-t>úit  1  m-bÁmpeACÁn  ^up  ceA]\c  tiop  tu\c 
m-bíonn  ceAnn  1  "o-C]\eó  éi^m  cimciott  A1]\ 
numA  m-bionn  ré  buAitce  puAp  teip. 

tli  pmt  Aon  nit>  ir  mó  copun^eAp  a 
b-ruAC  nÁ  curo  7  cAro]\eArii  teip  ua  -oAonnb. 
Ili  iiiAic  teó  Áic]\eAb  ua  Áic-cómnuroce  beic 
1  n-gA]\  nÁ  1  n-gAO]^  -oóib  7  "OÁ  •o-ceigeóríiAt) 
50  n-TDÓAnrAróe  cij  cAob  teó,  •o'pAjpAi'pif- 
peAn  a  pioc-Apup  rém,  acc  ni  ^ah  ■óíojbÁit 
7  t>oca]\  ,ooc]\uroeAc  "oo  T)év\nAiii  A]\  t)-cúp 
■oo'n  cé  te  n-A]\  ciohiicac  a  n-ioniA]\bAt>. 
CÁ  h-Áic  a  "océróro  AnnpAn  ní  por  "oom. 
-dcc  ir  AiiAin  i-p  éi^ion  t>óib  pAii  a  T>éAiiAríi, 
ói]\  ir  eót  T)o'n  c-rtuAJ  mA]\  a  m-bit>,  7 
béróeAt)  uneA^tA  A]\  ^ac  AonneAÓ  ceAÓc  m 
AccomAi]\  t>óib  put  a  n-'oéAnrAróe  uvo  a 
ríntteAT)  7  a  rheActujjA'ó.  *OÁ  m-beit>eAT> 
pé  t>e  mi-Át)  a]\  t>ume  ceAÓc  Ag  cAnncÁit  nó 
a^  coipmeAp^  o]\]\a,  ní  cn\n  50  n-mieó]\- 
CAróe  b]\ón  bÁip  7  beAgpAogAit  A1]\  pém  nó 
A]\  a  ptiocc  nó  bÁmpróe  t)'Á  bótAÓc  nó  t)'Á 
m-bteACC. 

Díonn  iceAt)  7  ót  50  teó]\  aca  :  a]\áh 
cpuicneAÓCA,  coi]\ce,  7  eó]uu\n  1011  a  c]\ua- 
CAib  ;  miop^Ám  -o'nn  ríntip  ;  bA]\]\Aitróe 
éipg  ;  teAríiiu\cc  bog  b]\ioj;ihA]\  1011  a  pjvu- 
CAib  ;  uacca]\  1011  a  ftAot»Aib  ;  nntburóe  7 
céijt-be&c  1011  a  mÁniAniiAib;  meAt>  lon  a 
meA-0A]\Aib  ;  co]\m,  beoi]\  7  mpce  beACA  1011 
a  t>-CAoroe — 50  h-AC5eÁ]\]\  jac  pógnró  -óÁp 
pnuAm  c]\oróe  nó  t>'Á]\  fAnnctnj  ati  -oúit 
a]\iaiíi.  Cé  guji  mAic  iAt>  po  ionncA  rém 
'f  5A1l>  An  S^t1  5°  b-rA^Ann  t>ume  é  rém 
cmppeAÓ  biob.  Uniie  pn  ni  a$  iceAt)  nÁ 
A5  ót  t»o  CAicro  a  n-Aimp]\  50  li-mte  bionn 

CAC     COmÓpCAI]^,    CÓ1Í1]\AC    AOtipn    7     5]\Á]'5A]\ 

tÁm  50  rnmic  eACO]\]tA  ;  céi-óit)  a^  ]\inceAt) 
A]\  ]\éit)ib,  aj  CAiceAtii  ténneAnn  7  Uaj  ;  aj 
imi]\c  bÁi]\e  A]\  ríiÁ^Aib  mín-Áitne  110  cteA]' 
ua  cuAibge  AnuAp  te  rÁnAit),  -o'  réACAinc 


cu\  aca  bA  cmr^e  50  bun.  11ai]\  bit>  a$ 
^AbÁit  a  n-Ab]\Án,  uai]\  eite  aj  innpmc  a 
n-nnceAccA  7  a  n-eACC]\Aró  t)'Ácéite,  7  uai]\ 
eite  yóy  a^  Aic]\ip  50  p^i^eAiiiAit  A]\  bAoc- 
beA]\CAib  7  c]\UAró-cteAÓCAib  An  c-fAo^Ait 
c-ruAnAij-reo.  SeAt  -oóib  50  poirheAnmriAC 
A5  feit^  pA-ó  7  5i]\]\-pAt>,  niA'OAt)-]\UAt)  7 
comin,  ca]\  cnoc  7  ceACAiin,  50  ctA-OA]\AÓ  7 
ptuAip,  ruAf  ptio]A  ptéibe  te  pAOCA]\  nó 
AnuA]'  te  rÁnAró  1  pÁn-]\ic  50  b]\UAC 
rAi]\]\^e  —  acc  ní  ]XAt>Aro  aiih]v\ii — ca]\ 
cuinn  c]\ém  7  bmtg  bjuiccAij,  nfo]'  tuAice 
nÁ  An  jjaoc  TÍ1Á]\cA  7  Ar  teó  50  bnÁc  Ap  t»o 
]\At>A]ic.  SeAt  eite  céróit)  A5  ]\óríiA]\  7  a^ 
^]\ArAt),  a^  ^^peAtATDoijieAÓc  7  AJ  ]\1C  te 
bÁt)Aib  110  te  h-eAÓAib.  111 Á  eugAiin  aoh- 
neAc  ^a]\  1  n-^Aot  t)óib  ca]\  teA]\  11  ó  a]'  a 
•ómcce  rém  céit>ro  1  pigAro  a  bAite  é  t)'Á 
cij  yém  cum  é  có]\Atii,  7  t>Á  éip  pm  é  At>- 
tACAt)  ionp  aii  ]\oiti^  a  b-pnt  aii  curo  eite 
•ó'Á  ríiuinci]\. 

Uai]\  "oo  bi  reA]\  a^  a  ]\Aib  mui]\eA]\  móji 
a^  obAi]\  A]\  Aon  -oe  rínAnAi^ib  uríu\  DéA]\A. 
11i  ]\Aib  AonneAÓ  t)'Á  ctoinn  lotijnócA  7 
muiu\  m-beit)eAt)  ah  beAn  iíiaic  a  bi  pópcA 
tei]'  ni  yeAT)pyó  yé  ci  j  11 Á  C]\eAb  t)o  coimeÁt), 
111  a]\  bi  Ai]\geAt)  ceA]\c  7  gAn  jtAOt)AC  A]\ 
■pócAmróib.  Di  mómpéA]\  b]\eÁj  Ai^e  1 
m-béAt  bAmce,  acc  ó  bi  ]'é  pém  a]\  obAi]\ 
t^e,  1  ]\ic  HA  miopA  ^^Aii,  nio]\  peut)  pé  "  aii 
C]\Á15  'pAii  cimciott  tio  ceAÓc  teip,"  nu\]\  a 
t>ei]\  aii  ]'eAn-pocAt.  bi  ah  Annpip  ah- 
Átumn  7  aii  péA]\  A5  tobAt)  7  aj  tiACAt)  t>o 
ceAt  a  bAmce.  'CÁinic  pé  a  bAite  aoh 
c]\ÁcnónA  AihÁin  t)'  éip  a  tAe  oib]\e,  cu^  ]^e 
ciiA5Ai]\e  t>'  utp^e  beACA  tei]'  7  t>'ót  é  ^aii 

5]\UA1111  gAII  5A]\]tAbl1A1C.       PUA1]\  pé  A  ]'peAt 

AnnpÁn  ;  bi  aii  oróce  ahii,  acc  bi  ah  ^eAtAÓ 
Ag  CAicmoríi  50  gtmn  gtémeAÓ  a]\  ]'tije  50 
]\Aib  Ati  oróce  beA^iiAC  córíi  potéir  potu]' 
ríiA]\  tei]'  Ati  tÁ.  Cui]\  pe  pAobAji  a]\  A]%peit, 
7  co]'iunj  ]-e  A]\  bAinc  ;  aj\  t)-cúp  50  min 
]\éró  50  ]\Aib  buitte  no  t)ó  DAince,  7  beÁjuiA 
po]^Aitce  Ai^e.  Cui]\  pé  pAobA]\  eite  ruAp 
7  po  a^  te  A^At»  ppeACAtm  peATriAnAige  50 
pui]ipeAThAit  ptiAt)]tAC  é  7  Ag  cu]t  ptonnÁm 
7  pionn  ríiónA  Ag  peA^Aoit  cimciott  aij\. 
Da  5eÁ]\]\  T)o  50  b-pACAit)  pe  1011  a  "Óiai^ 
peAéc  ppeAtAT)ói]\it)e  a^  bAmc  ha  ^-cop  t>e 
pém  7  td'a  céite. 

(Le  beic  A1]\  teAnríiAm.) 
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Translation. 

Often  and  often  I  heard  mention  made  of  people  who 
were  stolen  back  from  the  fairies.  If  the  generation  now 
on  the  brink  of  the  grave  be  true,  there  were  many  ef 
them  alive  during  their  own  youthful  days,  and  it  requires 
but  little  thought  on  their  part  to  name  such  and  such  a 
person  who  were  for  a  while  with  the  Fairies  till  they 
were  brought  back. 

If  the  Good  People  fail  to  carry  off  a  person  the  first 
time,  they  do  not  lose  hope  (lit.,  lose  heart)  on  that  score. 
They  try  again  and  again,  so  that  except  in  a  very 
case  the  victory  at  last  rests  with  them  (l£t.,  in  a  manner 
that  seldom  [the]  case  that  not  with  them  do  be  the 
victory  at  last).  It  came  to  pass  once  that  the  two  parties 
gave  battle  to  each  other  on  account  of  a  child  who  was  near 
(lit.,  well)  related  to  one  of  the  two  parties.  The  party 
intent  on  stealing  gained  the  victory,  and  bade  one  of 
their  women  go  in  and  bring  out  the^child  who  was  adeep 
with  his  father  and  mother  She  went  in  ;  the  three  were 
soft  asleep  ;  she  stretched  her  hand  across  the  bed  and 
caught  the  baby.  When  she  caught  hold  of  him  he 
uttered  a  shrill  cry  which  awoke  his  fatlier,  who  saw  the 
woman  when  he  had  aroused  himself  out  of  sleep  ;  he 
caught  his  child  tightly  in  his  arms,  and  would  not  suffer 
her  to  carry  him  off.  Shortly  after  his  business  brought  him 
from  home  ;  when  he  was  asleep  at  night  (lit.,  and  he  in 
his  sleep  in  the  night)  he  thought  that  he  saw  the  woman 
of  stealth  (i.e.,  the  Faiiy  woman)  again,  having  his  own 
child  in  her  arms.  "  Will  you  talce  him  from  me  now," 
says  she,  and  she  laughed  sneeringly,  triumphantly,  and 
vanished.     On  his  coming  heme  his  child  was  dead. 

Now,  it  is  proper  to  ask  the  question,  "  Where  do  the 
Fairies  dwell  ?  "  Many  a  place  they  dwell.  Often  and 
often  we  hear  that  their  habitations  is  in  the  heart  of  green, 
resplendent,  beautiful  high  hills,  far  away  from  the  noise 
and  bustle,  the  strile  and  contention  of  the  world.  Again 
and  again  we  hear  that  they  make  their  abode  in  dark, 
gloomy  glens,  where  for  ever  sleeps  the  shade  ot  night, 
and  a  solitude  that  is  but  seldom  bioken  by  the  bleating 
ot  the  goat,  the  scream  of  the  eagle,  the  rough  voice  of 
the  winter  wind  or  the  rush  and  roar  of  a  harvcst  flood, 
leaping  strong  and  vigorous  over  the  bare  sides  of  the 
crags,  or  moaning  roughly  at  the  base  of  the  Irightful 
cliffs.  But  wherever  they  be  they  delight  in  a  clcan  plot 
of  grass  being  beside  the  door  ef  the  Fairy  fort,  so  that 
they  might  be  basking  and  warming  themselves  when  the 
soft  rays  of  the  summer  sun  are  shining  brightly  on  hill 
and  dale,  on  sea  and  ocean.  So  strong  is  their  desire  f  jr 
a  green  plot  that  there  are  few  Fairy  forts  which  have  not 
one  somewhere  around  it,  unless  it  be  quite  close  to  it 
(lit.,  struck  up  with  it). 

There  is  nothing  which  moves  their  hate  more  than 
interco.urse  with  people.  They  do  not  like  to  have  a 
habitation  or  homestead  near  or  nigh  them,  and  if  it 
should  so  happen  that  a  house  would  be  built  beside  them, 
they  would  leave  their  own  Fairy  mansion,  not,  however, 
till  they  have  first  done  grievous  wrong  and  damage  to 
whoever  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  about  iheir 
exile.  But  it  is  seldom  that  they  need  do  this,  for  every- 
bcdy  knows  (/»'/.,  for  it  is  knowledge  to  the  multitude) 
where  they  are,  and  anyone  would  be  afraid  to  come 
near  them  lest  they  might  kill  or  hurt  him.  Should 
anyone  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  encroach  on  their 
territory,  or  come  tormenting  them,  the  sorrow  of  death 
and  a  short  life  wouid  soon  be  practised  on  himself  or  his 
children,  or  he  would  lose  his  cattle,  or  their  yield  would 
be  lessened  (lit.  (it)  it  would  be  taken  from  his  drove  of 
milch  cows  or  their  yield  of  milk). 

They  have  enough  eating  and  drinking|  wheaten  bread, 


oaten  bread  and  barley  bread  in  ricks,  rolls  of  sweet 
butter  ;  barrels  of  fish  ;  streams  of  soft  strong  new  milk  ; 
cream  in  abundance  ;  yellow  honey  and  bees'  wax  in 
handfuls  ;  mead  in  methers  ;  ale,  beer  aiid  wh,skey  in  an 
ocean  (i.e.  in  oceans) — in  short,  every  luxury  that  the 
heart  conceives  (lit.,  conceived)  or  the  appetite  longs  for 
(lit.,  or  the  desire  coveted).  Th.ough  these  in  themselves 
are  good  (yet),  one  soon,  very  soon,  grows  weary  of  them. 
Hence  they  do  not  spend  all  their  time  eating  and  drink- 
ing.  They  do  often  have  a  battle  of  emulation,  a  duel  or 
a  wrestl'mg  match  (///.,  a  contest  of  hands)  ;  they  go 
dancing  on  level  hill-tops,  leaping  or  casting,  hurdling  on 
beautilul  pl.iins,  or  somer  aultmg  down  an  incline  to 
ascertain  which  of  them  would  reach  the  bottom  soonest. 
Sometimes  they  d>>  be  a-singing  their  songs,  sometimes 
relating  their  adventures  and  their  feats,  or  scornfully 
mimickmg  the  foolish  deeds  and  hard  habitscf  (ihe  people 
of)  this  contemptible  world.  A  while  with  light  heart 
chasing  the  deer  or  the  hare,  tiie  fox  or  the  rabbit,  over 
hill  and  difficult  pass,  to  den  and  cave,  up  the  mountain- 
side  with  labour,  or  down  a  slope  at  headlong  speed 
(lit.  in  health  speed,  i.e.  one's  best  speed)  to  the  margin 
of  the  sea — but  tliey  stop  not  there — over  mighty  wave 
and  belching  billow,  swifter  than  the  March  wind,  and 
vanish  out  of  thy  view  forever.  F°''  another  whiie  they 
go  digging  and  graffing,  mowing  and  boat-racing,  or 
horse-racing.  If  anybody  near  relatett  to  tliem  die  be>ond 
the  sea,  01  out  uf  his  own  native  place,  tbey  go  and  bring 
him  home  to  his  own  house  lo  wake  him,  and  after  that 
to  bury  him  in  the  cemetery  where  the  rest  of  his  people 
are  (interred). 

There  was  once  a  man  who  had  a  iarge  family,  working 
on  one  of  the  copper  mines  of  Béara.  None  of  his  children 
were  able  to  work,  and  were  it  not  for  tlie  good  wife  he 
had  he  could  not  keep  a  house  or  home  (lit.,  house  or 
tribe)  for  money  was  scarce,  and  theie  was  no  demand  for 
(farm)  effects.  He  had  a  fine  meadow,  which  wasmature 
for  mowing  (lit.,  which  was  the  mouth  of  cutting),  but  as 
he  himself  was  at  day-work  during  that  month  the  strand 
and  the  round  could  not  come  with  him,  as  the  proverb 
says  (see  note  for  explanation).  The  weather  was  very 
fine,  and  the  grass  rotting  and  growing  musty  for  want  of 
being  cut.  He  came  home  one  evening  after  his  day's 
work  ;  he  brought  ajnaggin  of  whi.-.key  with  him  and  drank 
it  withojt  <iifficulty"(/j'/.,  witliout  a  frown  or  ado).  He 
then  got  his  scythe  ;  it  was  night,  but  the  moon  was 
shining  so  bright  and  clear  that  the  night  was  almost  as 
resplendent  as  the  day.  He  sharpened  his  scythe  (lit.,  he 
put  edge  on  his  scythe)  and  be^an  cutting,  slowly  at  first, 
1 111  they  had  cut  a  stroke  or  two  and  had  rooin  opened 
for  himself  (lit.  till  a  gap  was  opened  by  him)  He 
sharpened  his  scythe  again,  and  commenced  quickly  and 
nimbly  laying  low  swaths  of  seamirach,  and  putting  moun- 
tain  gra^s  and  lichens  whistling  around  him.  He  shortl)' 
saw  after  him  seven  moweisrightclose  10  himselfandto  one 
other  (Jit.,  taltiug  the  legs  off  himself  and  of  une  another). 
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The  Gaelic  Journal has  to  thank  cordially 
ifs  friends  in  the  Irish  press  for  manv 
kindly  notices  of  the  last  number.  It  is 
only  now  that  people  generally  are  be- 
ginning  to  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
Journal. 


The  next  issue  will  complete  Vol.  IV.  of 
the  Journal.  It  has  been  thought  better 
to  keep  back  the  promised  photograph  of 
John  O'Donovan,  and  issue  it  with  the 
frontispiece  and  contents  table  of  the 
volume.  The  price  of  the  three  will  be 
threepence,  and  they  will  be  issucd  with 
No.  48. 


We  have  endeavoured  to  send  the  Journal 
regularly  to  our  friends  ;  we  have  also  sent 
them  any  information  we  could.  In  return 
we  ask  them  to  obtain  new  subscribers. 


In  another  page  of  this  issue  will  be 
fóuhd  the  papers  set  at  the  recent  Inter- 
mediate  Examinations.  One  of  the  Uni- 
versity  papers  in  Irish  is  given  along  with 
them.  ^  The  others,  íf  procurable,  will  be 
given  in  next  issue.  Examination  papers 
are  alwavs  of  value  to  the  stúdent ;  these  are 
especially  so.  Not,  indeed,  for  any  infor- 
mation  they  afford,  but  for  the  way  in 
which  thev  teach  the  student  what  hc  should 
avoid.  They  contain  examples  of  manv 
things  studen'ts  are  taught  to  guardagainst 
— negligence,  bad  spelling,  disregard  of  de- 
clension,etc.  To  thc  papers  as  printcdbelow, 
notes  of  correction  are  affixed  in  nearly  all 
cases  (31  in  the  four  Intermediate  papers 
and  7   in  the   University  papers).     But  as 


an  impression  prevails  that  the  grammar 
and  spelling  of  modern  Irish  are  rather 
unsettled  (the  impression  is,  of  course,  a 
natural  result  of  the  personal  quarrels  for 
which  not  even  the  language  movement  is 
free),  it  has  been  thought  better  to  give 
a  brief  analysis  of  the  defects  noted. 

It  may  be  premised  that  the  Intermediate 
papers  were  comparatively  easy.  The 
strange  practice  of  giving  a  vocabulary  of 
even  the  commonest  words  (e.g.,  1111,  cnin, 
úr»,  mÁCAijA,  j^nvóui^)  still  prevails.  In  the 
University  paper  no  help  is  given,  although 
the  unprescribed  passage  given  (Judges  xiii. 
20,  21,  Bedell's  Bible — apparently  the  first 
edition,  asin  the  edition  of  1830  the  absurd 
a  mu\i|\  is  correctly  written  au  uai]a)  con- 
tains  the  difficult  expression  Le4C--|\é-ne<vm. 
Again,  the  vocabulary  is  positively  mis- 
leading.  Students  are  told  that  peic  =  to 
see,  1  A|\]i  =  to  ask,  etc,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
curt  =  put — all  obvious  absurdities,  but, 
nevertheless,  inexcusable. 

The  peculiar  nature  of  the  passages  given 
for  translation  at  sight  might  also  be  ob- 
jected  to.  Eour  passages  are  from  the 
Kerry  translation  of  the  Imitation,  a  text 
often  difficult  and  full  of  provincialisms. 
The  old  edition  of  1822  is  the  one  followed, 
although  in  the  edition  of  1886  most  of  the 
passages  noted  below  have  been  corrected. 

Many  of  the  words  criticised  are  mere 
misprints — ten  or  so  are  noted.  To  thcse 
may  be  addcd  "oo  for  *oó  passim.  It  may 
scem  hvpercritical  to  refer  to  the  absence 
of  the  mark  denoting  that  the  vowel  is  long, 
but  the  examiner  himself  in  question  three 
Middle  Grade,  requires  the  student  to  spell 
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correctly  the  very  word  he  himself  spells 
incorrectly.  T)óic  and  micAi-ó  should  be  "0015, 
•011CA1  j ;  the  ordinary  colloquial  forms  oóice, 
•otncce,  oúcca  show  that  the  final  consonant 
is  a  guttural.      In  connec1'  Ith  all  this, 

it  may  be  borne  in  mind  uiatthe  candidate 
before  whom  these  papers  were  laid  is  ex- 
pressly  cautioned  (the  warning  is  confined 
to  Irish  papers)  that  "  in  case  of  grossly 
bad  Gaelic  spelling,  the  candidate  may  be 
whollv  disqualified."  Chtéi]tic-(Junior,  1 1,  b) 
is  beyond  all  understanding. 

In  a  fevv  places  a  fine  disregard  of  de- 
clension  can  be  seen  :  UttcAit;,  pcéi^ioc  for 
pcéigeAÓAib,  mtteAnn  for  -tmn.  This  last 
deserves  special  recognition.  In  all  Irish 
grammars  will  be  found  a  conjugation  re- 
cognised  by  the  termination  -15 ;  in  the 
papers  we  read  c]iucató,  iiiAÍAi-óce,  utt- 
liiAróce. 

It  does  not  require  any  profound  know- 
ledge  of  Irish  to  see  the  defects,  but  it  does 
require  much  patience  to  enable  those  who 
are  doing  vvhat  they  can  to  encourage  the 
study  of  Irish,  to  look  on  calmly  while  the 
language  is  disfigured  and  mangled  in  the 
very  examination  papers  of  the  Inter- 
mediate. 


THE    GAELIC    LEAGUE. 

It  is  with  no  slight  pleasure  that  we 
chronicle  the  fresh  development  of  the 
movement  to  preserve  the  Irish  Language 
vvhich  has  come  into  being  since  our  last 
number  appeared.  The  subject  is  already 
fatniliar  to  most  of  our  readers  from  the 
announcements  in  the  Press,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  fitting  that  a  particular  account  of 
it  should  be  given  in  these  columns. 

The  idea  of  making  our  movement  more 
popular  and  practical  has  long  been  in  the 
air.  It  was  put  forvvard  by  Dr.  Hyde  in 
New  York  tvvo  years  ago.  Since  that  time 
it  has  been  touched  upon  more  than  once 
in  the  Gaelic Journal.  It  has  novv  at  length 
taken  tangible  shape  and  found  for  itself  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name. 

On  the  3ist  July  a  number  of  gentlemen 
who  interested  themselves  in  the  idea  met 
at  Mr.  Kelly's,  9  Lower  Sackville-street,  and 
resolved  themselves  into  a  Society  'for  the 
sole  purpose  of  lceeping  the  Irish  Language 


spoken  in  Ireland.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
literary  interests  of  the  language  should  be 
left  in  other  hands,  and  that  the  new  or- 
ganization  should  devote  itself  to  the  single 
object  of  preserving  and  spreading  Irish  as 
a  means  of  oral  intercourse.  A  council 
was  elected,  consisting  of  the  following 
then  present,  with  povver  to  add  to  their 
numbers  : — C.  P.  Bushe,  J.  M.  Cogan,  Rev. 
William  Hayden,  S.J.  ;  Douglas  Hyde, 
LL.D.;  P.  J.  Hogan.  MA.  ;  Martin  Kelly, 
John  MacNeill,  B.A. ;  Patrick  O'Brien,  T. 
O'Neill  Russell.  Mr.  MacNeill  was  ap- 
pointed  honorary  secretary  pro  tem.  The 
title  chosen,  after  some  discussion,  for  the 
organization  was  the  "  Gaelic  League," 
Cumi]\A-ó  iia  5Ae"ól^5e-  At  a  subsequent 
meeting  Dr.  Hyde  was  elected  president 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Lloyd  honorary  treasurer. 
The  rate  of  subscription  was  fixed  at  five 
shillings  a  year  for  Dublin  members  and 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  for  country 
members.  It  was  also  arranged  to  hold 
meetings  in  Dublin  every  Wednesday  at 
8  p.m.,  and  permission  was  obtained  from 
the  Irish  Literary  Society  to  hold  the  meet- 
ings  in  their  premises,  4  College-green. 
This  arrangement  is  at  present  adhered  to. 

Notwithstanding  that  operations  were 
thus  commenced  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
holiday  season,  every  week  has  brought 
fresh  members  to  the  young  Society.  Some 
of  these  are  veterans  of  the  movement,  as 
are  several  of  those  mentioned  as  members 
of  council  ;  the  names  of  Dr.  Sigerson, 
David  Comyn,  5<^°AF  "Oonn,  and  Michael 
Cusack  are  familiar  enough  in  this  connec- 
tion.  But  what  is  not  less  cheering,  many 
of  the  recruits  are  young  men  vvho  have 
never  before  taken  part  in  the  movement, 
but  who  announce  their  determination  to 
stick  to  it  and  work  for  it  henceforward. 
There  seems  every  prospect  of  the  Society 
becoming  in  a  short  time  a  large  and 
vigorous  body,  capable  of  doing  real  vvorlc 
for  the  cause  for  which  it  exists. 

So  much  for  the  organization.  As  to  the 
work  before  it,  the  members  are  possessed 
of  a  perfectly  clear  idea.  For  the  present, 
this  workisof  necessity  confined  to  Dublin, 
and  consists  in  cnlarging  the  membership 
of  the  Society  and  in    holding  the   weekly 
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confercnces.  It  has  been  decided  that  in 
addition  to  the  regular  business  of  the 
Society,  other  attractive  proceedings,  such 
as  addresses,  readings,  &c,  in  Irish,  may 
take  place  at  the  \veekly  meetings,  and  that 
the  benefit  of  these  proceedings  vvill  not  be 
limited  to  members  of  the  League,  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  language  being  free 
to  attend.  The  object  of  this  feature  of  the 
meetings  is  not  the  cultivation  of  Gaelic 
literature  as  such,  from  vvhich  the  Gaelic 
League  dissociates  itself ;  butto  demonstrate 
to  the  public  the  actuality  and  existence  at 
their  doors  of  the  living  Irish  Language, 
and  to  shovv  that  there  are,  even  in  Dublin, 
men  vvho  can  speak  Irish  freely  and  master- 
fully,  and  vvho  can  exhibit  the  powers  of 
the  language  as  still  alive  and  vigorous  ; 
and  also  that  there  is  in  Dublin  a  large 
number  of  people  who  understand  Irish 
vvell  enough  to  form  an  intelligent  audience 
for  a  speaker  of  Irish. 

But  it  may  be  expected  that  the  new 
organization  will  not  so  far  forget  its  pur- 
pose  as  to  drift  into  the  condition  of  a 
Society  holding  weekly  meetings  of  a 
formal  character.  No  subsidiary  develop- 
ments  are.likely  to  divert  the  attention 
of  the  members  and  council  from  the 
principle  upon  vvhich  they  resolved  to 
add  themselves  to  the  number  of  existing 
organizations,  or  from  the  single  purpose 
which  they  have  unanimously  adopted. 
Their  principle  and  their  raison  d'étre  in 
contradistinction  to  the  bodies  existing  side 
by  side  with  them  is,  that  under  present 
conditions  it  is  impossible  to  save  the  Irish 
languageby  means  of  a  movement  directed 
wholly  or  mainly  in  educational  lines. 
Their  object,  correlative  with  this  principle, 
is  to  conduct  the  movement  mainly  on 
popular  lines,  ímitating  mutatis  mutandis 
the  general  scheme  of  the  method  invaria- 
bly  and  successfully  employed  by  every 
practical  public  movement  of  the  day — the 
method,modifiedto  suit  the  exigencies  of  the 
case,  of  local  organization  and  local  demon- 
stration.  In  short,  they  purpose  at  thc 
earliest  opportunity  to  change  the  venue  of 
theirwork  fromDublin  to  the  Irish-speaking 
districts  ;  to  appeal  to  the  Irish-speaking 
people ;  to  teach,    exhort,    and    encourage 


them  not  to  abandon  this  noble  heritage  of 
national  speech;  to  enlighten  them  a§  tothe 
real  disgrace  of  such  a  desertion  ;  to  stimu- 
late  them  by  the  strikingexamples  ofother 
races  around  us ;  to  make  them  respect 
their  native  speech,  and  themselves  for  the 
possession  of  it ;  to  eradicate  finally  that 
un\vorthy  feeling  of  shame  attached  to  the 
speaking  of  Irish  which  has  been  the  worst 
enemy  of  the  language — in  this  way  both  by 
principle  and  practice  to  secure  that  the 
Irish  language  vvill  be  handed  dovvn  to  ever- 
increasing  numbers  of  Irishmen.  We  are 
not  fearful  of  the  response.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Irish-speaking  popula- 
tion,  which  is  the  proper  field  for  such 
labours,  has  hitherto  been  practically  un- 
touched  by  the  movement  ;  and  vve  do  not 
fear  that  when  the  honour  of  maintaining 
their  national  language  and  the  responsi- 
bility  of  deserting  it  are  brought  home  to 
the  people  themselves,  humble,  illiterate, 
and  poor  though  the  Irish-spealdngpeasant 
may  be,  he  will  teach  a  strihing  lesson  in 
spirit  and  patriotísm  to  this  complacent 
generation  of  respectable,  educated,  and 
highly  civilized  lip-Irishmen.  It  is  to  bring 
about  this  that  the  Gaelic  League  proposes 
to  create  an  opportunity. 

We  do  not  wish  to  lead  our  readers  to 
expect  that  the  members  of  the  Gaelic 
League  intend  to  awake  the  West  during  the 
coming  winter  from  a  thousand  platforms 
througout  the  Gaelic  country  from  111)]' 
Co^Ain  to  "Oúcai^  b|\eÁ5  aii  phAO]UMj. 
They  will  perforce  be  content  with  a  smaller 
beginning.  A  meeting  held  in  Dungarvan 
to-day,  in  Tuam  a  month  hence,  and  so  011, 
will  suffice  at  first  to  set  people  a  thinldng. 
A  stirring  address  in  the  native  tongue 
should,  where  possible,  form  a  main  feature 
of  such  meetings.  When  speakers  having 
a  good  command  oflrish  are  not  available, 
Engiish  vvill  have  to  do  instead  ;  indeed, 
there  is  little  likelihood  that  any  exclusive 
fceling  will  arise  to  hinder  the  effective  use 
of  Eneiish  as  a  useful  instrument  of  this 
crusade  in  a  bilingual  country.  The  worlc 
of  the  League  ought  not,  moreover,  to  limit 
itself  to  such  larger  centres  of  rural  popula- 
tion  as  we  have  just  mentioncd.  No  remote 
country    parish,    no  village   or    liamlct,   in 
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short,  no  inhabited  corner  of  the  Irish- 
speaking  territory  that  offers  a  decent  open- 
ing,  should  be  neglected. 

It  vvill  not,  however,  be  possible  for  the 
Leaeue  to  make  a  descent  on  a  remote  and 
unknown  locality,  and  there  hold  a  meeting 
and  start  the  movement  without  some 
means  of  special  knowledge  of  the  place. 
Hence  it  will  be  their  duty  to  invite  (i) 
local  co-operation,  as,  for  example,  the 
support  of  the  local  clergy,  school  teachers, 
or  other  residents  of  infiuence  ;  (2)  local 
information  as  to  the  extent  to  which  co- 
operation  may  be  expected,  and  as  to  the 
facilities  of  holding  a  meeting  and  the  like- 
lihood  of  getting  good  men  in  the  ncigh- 
bourhood  to  be  present  and  to  join  in  the 
work,  &c.  The  localities  which  fulfil  these 
conditions  best,  that  is,  which  are  most 
friendly  and  about  which  the  most  informa- 
tion  is  at  hand,  should  be  the  first  field  for 
the  work.  A  single  successful  meeting  held 
in  this  way  will  influence  popular  opinion, 
will  arouse  discussion  and  set  minds  a-think- 
ing,  and  will  spread  the  principles  of  the 
movement,  or  its  one  great  principle — the 
honour  of  maintaining,  and  disgrace  of 
abandoning,  the  national  speech — even  to 
the  humblest  firesides  of  the  peasantry  for 
miles  around. 

Another  useful  means  of  forwarding 
the  movement,  a  more  powerful  means, 
perhaps,  than  public  addresses,  but  of 
necessity  much  more  limited  in  applica- 
tion,  would  be  the  following : — Évery 
member  of  the  League  whose  calling  allows 
him  an  annual  vacation  should  endeavour 
to  spend  that  vacation  in  the  Irish-speaking 
country.  This  in  most  cases  will  entail  no 
sacrifice  whatever.  It  so  happens  that  the 
districts  to  which  the  old  tongue  still  cleaves 
are  in  almost  every  instance  the  most  pic- 
turesque  and  the  healthiest  parts  of  Ireland. 
That  is  to  say,  that  whether  the  object  be 
to  see  beautiful  scenery  or  to  obtain  a  period 
of  salutary  rest,  there  are  no  places  within 
reach  better  worth  visiting  than  those  which 
the  GaodJialtaclit  of  Ireland  abundantly  pro- 
vides.  Moreover,  owing  to  the  patriotic 
affection  of  Irish  people  for  such  resorts  as 
the  Isle  of  Man,  Buxton,  Harrogate,  or 
Brighton,  the  districts  we  allude  to  in  110 


way  labour  under  the  common  disadvantage 
of  being  "overdone."  Lastly,  in  the  enume- 
ration  of  their  good  points,  they  are  as  a 
rule  inhabited  by  a  race  whose  acquaintance 
will  be  made  with  great  benefit  by  most  of 
us  who  dwell  in  the  midst  of  modern 
"civilization  ; "  a  race  possessing  splendid 
characteristics,  preserved  to  them,  no  doubt, 
by  the  survival  of  their  ancient  speech  and 
all  that  it  has  brought  along  with  it  down 
the  stream  of  time.  Hence  we  affirm  that 
the  spending  of  a  holiday  in  these  regions 
is  no  sacrifice  but  a  manifold  benefit.  When 
they  visit  these  places,  it  will  be  easy  for 
members  of  the  Gaelic  League  or  for  any 
others  who  know  a  little  about  the  language, 
aye,  for  those  who  know  nothing  about  it, 
to  give  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  move- 
ment  by  simply  conversing  with  the  people, 
removing  prejudice,  letting  in  light,  tell- 
ing  them  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
who,  like  themselves,  "  have  Irish  ;"  telling 
them  that  there  is  no  idea  of  letting  the 
language  die  out,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
a  strong,  widespread,  organized  effort  is 
being  made  to  revive  and  spread  it ;  giving 
them  to  understand  that  intelligent  Irish- 
men  the  world  over,  and  even  foreigners, 
regard  the  wilful  loss  of  the  language  as  a 
national  disgrace  to  the  country;  teaching 
them  that  their  native  Gaelic  is  no  inferior 
kind  of  speech,  but  a  really  noble  and  great 
language  ;  and  in  this  way  breaking  the  ice 
of  apathy,  and  giving  an  opening  for  the 
enthusiasm  which,  well  we  know,  only 
waits  to  break  forth  and  sweep  all  obstacles 
before  it.  From  the  observations  ofpersons 
well  acquainted  with  every  part  of  the 
Gaelic  country,  we  are  quite  satisfied  that 
the  spirit  that  brings  success  will  be  by  no 
means  hard  to  evoke  at  the  present  juncture. 
In  the  noted  Bismarckian  phrase,  it  is  abun- 
dantly  clear  that  the  founders  of  the  Gaelic 
League  have  "  seized  the  psychological 
moment." 


The  new  Gaelic  League  is  doing  well.  Papers  in  Irish 
have  been  read  on  Irish  Music,  on  the  necessitv  of  a 
common  literarvdialect,  and  on  the  relative  merits  of  Irish 
as  spoken  in  different  localities. 

An  elementary  treatise  on  Irish  composition  is  now 
being  prepared.  Part  I.  is  ready,  and  specimen  copies 
will  be  sent  gratis  to  teachers  of  Irish  on  application  to 
the  Editor  of  the  Gaelic  /ottrnal. 
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ANECDOTA  FROM  IRISH  MSS. 

X. 

MS.  Rawlinson,  B.  512,  fo.  I4ib,  2. 

IIIaiiac  cpÁibcec  cÁmc  CAipip  Anoip  t>o 
compme-ó  cpÁbAiT)  pe  Com^Alt  "bennóAip, 
ocur  5AÓ  cpÁbAT»  -ooní-o  ComgAtt,  T>onÍT> 
m  ^btniAiiAc  a  teceic,  50  n-T>ecAiT)  Com- 
^Att  ipm  rpic  .1.  ipn  AbAinn  t>o  ^AbÁit  a 
pAtm,  ocup  t>ocóit>  m  iiiaiuc  cÁmc  ahoi]\ 
ipin  ppuc  cécnA.  1n  UAip  nobí-o  irm  tec 
AtiÚAp  "oo  ComgAlt,  ní  -puitngeT»  m  niAnAÓ 
t<\  méc  a  cer  in  upci.  -<\n  caii  no  bí-o  a  tec 
Aníp  -oo  Com^Att,  ni  poT>AimeT>  m  mAHAc  tA 
méc  aii  ruAccA.  Com-o  T>e  rm  haji  réc 
coimpmet)  cpÁbAio  ]\e  Com^Att. 

There  was  a  pious  monk,  who  came 
across  from  the  East  to  compete  in  devo- 
tion  with  Comgall  of  Bangor,  and  whatever 
act  of  devotion  Comgall  would  perform,  the 
foreign  monk  did  the  same,  until  Comgall 
went  into  the  river  to  chant  his  psalms,  and 
the  monk  that  had  corae  from  the  East 
went  into  the  same  river.  When  he  was  on 
the  side  below  Comgall,  the  monk  could 
not  endure  it,  because  of  the  greatness  of 
the  heat  of  the  water.  When  he  was  on 
the  side  above  Comgall,  the  monk  could 
not  endure  it  for  the  greatness  of  the  cold. 
So  that  hence  he  was  not  able  to  compete 
in  devotion  with  Comgall. 

Ib.  fo.  I42a,  2, 

Bibliotheque  Royale,  Brussels,  MS.  2324-40 

fo.  6. 

DAicm  mAc  b]\enAinn  mic  VepgupA  ocup 
CotAm  Citte  111AC  "Pei-otnnci  nnc  "Pepgur a  .1. 

ctAIIII    T)Á    "Oe]\b]\ÁCA]\    1AC  A  11-t)í]\       11í    biT> 

m  Daicui  pn  1  iiac  Aimp]\  ^enmocA  Aimp]\ 
a  cocAtcA  nAinÁ  ^en  pAecAp  t>o  T>énAm  t>o 
"Dia  .1.  i]\iiaijci  110  téiginn  nó  rcpíbmn  nó 
uniAtóit).  <\n  caii  T)iT)iu  110  pneT>  a  tÁm 
t)ocum  iia  meip  t>o  cAicem  a  ppAinne,*  no 
biT)  111  tÁm  Aite  e"OA]\buAr  oc  e-OApgui-óe  m 

*  A5  caicerii  a  coxja,  Br. 


CoinróiT),  ocup  ]\o  caiuvo  eci]\  ^ac  T)Á  mín 
'"Oeup,  111  AT>iuco]\ium  meum  mceiroe" 
upque  111  "  pepcniA."  A  n-Aimp]\  ha  bÚAUA 
■oono  110  cmóiteT)  a  n-A]\bu]\  T>on  t>a]\a  tÁnn, 
ocur  m  tÁm  Aite  p'nci  "oocum  mme.  11í 
cuipeó  T)ono  cmt  11Á  co]\]\mít  *oia  a^ató, 
ocup  m  téiceó  inimoj\]\o  pipcA  111  ctéipic: 
•oóib  Aice.*  11í  téice-ó  m  Daiciu  pn  pipcA  nÁ 
mi]\buite  T)1A  pepCAib  pém  "oo  hinmpin  1 
m-becAró  CotAim  Citti  A]\  onoi]\  vo  Cotum 
ocup  A]\  mípte  T»ó  pém.  Cecpi  btuvóiiA  T)ó 
a  n-Ab-oAme  *OAi]\e  Cotium  caji  éip  Cotuim 
Citte,  ocup  ac  Cotum  Citte  po  poíjtuim 
]\iAm  ó  copAÓ  a  beACA-ó,  ocu]\  bA  heciiAi-óe 
aiii]\a  é.     pmc. 

Baithin,  son  of  Brenann,  son  of  Fergus, 
and  Colum  Cille,  son  of  Feidlimid,  son  of 
Fergus,  were  both  children  of  two  brothers. 
This  Baithin  at  no  time,  save  the  time  of 
sleep  only,  was  without  doing  some  work 
for  God,  either  praying,  or  reading,  or  writ- 
ing,  or  humble  service.  When,  however, 
he  stretched  out  his  hand  towards  the  dish 
to  eat  his  dinner,  his  other  hand  was  aloft 
praying  to  the  Lord,  and  between  every 
two  morsels  he  would  sing  "  Deus,  in  adiu- 
torium  meum  intende,"  as  far  as  :t  festina."f 
Again,  at  the  time  of  reaping,  he  would 
gather  the  corn  with  one  hand,  while  the 
other  hand  was  stretched  towards  heaven. 
He  never  put  a  fly  or  gnat  from  his  face, 

nor  would  he   let This    Baithin 

would  not  allow  any  miracles  or  wonders 
of  his  own  miracles  to  be  told  during  the 
lifetime  of  Colum  Cille,  out  of  honour  for 
Colum,  and  out  of  his  own  humility.  He 
was  four  years  in  the  abbacy  of  Derry  of 
Colum,  after  Colum  Cille,  and  with  Colum 
Cille  he  had  been  learning  ever  since  the 
beginning  of  his  life  ;  and  he  was  a  famous 


wise  man. 


Kuno  Mever. 


TMLI  1ÍK\CCt1  <\UUv\. 
Cu\]\'  b'é  T)Att  1Í1acCua]\ca  ?     £ite  óifi- 

T)eA]\C  Á]\T>-ctÚlCCAC    T)0b'  eAT)   é  T)A]\  THICAIJ 

*  111  léijeT!)  naoniie  ah  cIcijmj  noib  <Mce,  JJr. 
f  l'S.  69,  2. 
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CuAitjme  1  5-ConcAe  LujniAÍge.  \)<\  ca]\a 
Ajjuy  bd  compÁnAÓ  é  t>o  Úoi]ráeAtbAc 
O  Ce<\]\bAttÁm  .1.  A11  yite  bA  riió  cÁit  Aguy 
ctú  1  x>-coyAÓ  ha  h-Aoiye  yeo  cuató  co]\Ainn. 
1lí  cu^caoi  T)Att  ai]\  a]\  x>-cú]\  'Oob'  Ainm 
x)íteAy  "oo  SéAmuy  (111  acCua]\ca),  Aguy  nío]\ 
cAitt  yé  aiíia]\c  A  yút  no  511  y  imcij  ai]\  aii 
cionóirg  A]i  a  n--oéAncA]i  c]\Ácc  5eÁ]\]\  gAnn 
Annro. 

"Oob'  é  yeo  ÁbbA]\  yÁ']\  ceAp  yé  aii  x>Án 
yo  :  Lá'oá  ]\Aib  yé  yém  Aj;uy  a  cÁi]\x>e  Aguy 
a  coi^éiti'ó  te  céite  x>'éi]\ij  ini]teAyÁn  conii- 
n'ieArcA  A^uy  comó]\CAiy  eACO]\]\A  Aguy  A5 
yo  é  .1.  cia  aca  in  a  111  eAy  x>ob'  yeÁ]\]t  ténn 
Aj^uy  túc.  Cum  "oeijnb  00  cu]\  teiy,  x>o 
cmneAX)  aca  yÁ  •óeoi^  ^ac  aoii  xn'ob  x>o 
téimmt  c]\AyiiA  pmtt  iriói]\  rhónA  bí  m  Aice 
teo,  Aguy  niA]\  ym  x>e,  x>o  bAni  ^ac  xnnne 
aca  a  cmx>  b]\óg  t>e,  co|\  50  ni-beix>íy  éAX>- 
c]\om  gAii  UAtAÓ,  Aguy  ia"o  a^  ténnnij 
qtArnA  aii  pmtt.  Cum  aii  pgéit  x)o  §10]\- 
yutAX>,  aii  uai]\  "oo  cug  aii  yite  iaj\]\acc  aj\ 
ténn  x>o  cAbAi]\c  50  x>-cí  ah  CAob  cAtt  x>e'n 
pott,  niA]\  "oo  ctiy  yé  aij\  teiceAX»  AX>Ábotin 
•00  gAbÁit  "oí,  iy  eA-ó  x^'éijug  x)ó  é  yém  00 
cmcim  irceAÓ  ni  a  ceA]\ctÁ]\  yúx>,  Aguy 
'nuAiji  00  cógbA'ó  A111AÓ  é,  iy  AiiitAix>  yyic  é, 

A^liy     é    T)Att    ^AH     AlflA]\C     A]\     bic     Aige     1 

g-ceACCA]\  bÁ  ymtib.  Sux>  é  An  c-Áx>bA]\  yÁ 
x>-cu^caoi  Dall  ai]\  'h-a  x)iAib  ym,  ionnuy 
511  ]\  beA^  iiac  n-x)éAncA]\  x>eA]uiiAX)  Aguy 
xriocmriine  Anoiy  a]\  a  Ainni  x>iteA]\  1 
b-yoÓAi]\  iia  n-x>AoineAx>  ah  c]\ác  yin  x>o  bi 
^i]\yeAÓ  05  ÁtAinn  rgiAiiiAC  x>a]\  b'Ainm 
IXór,  Aguy  cu^  yí  a  b]\ó^A  cmge.  T)o  caic- 
1115  yo  50  mó]\  teiy  ah  b-yitix>,  Aguy  bí  yé 
yio]\-bmx>eAc  x)í,  Aguy  Ax>eiyceA]\  yóy  50 
•o-cug  yeA]\c  Ajuy  yíoy-5yÁ*ó  -ói  ó'n  uai]\  rin, 
•00  b]\i^  50  b-yACAix>  yé  nÁ]\  x>ume  i  hia]\ 
các.  1]'  i  aii  x)UAiy  Aguy  ah  x>eAj-cAbA]\CAy 
t)o  b]\onn  yé  x>í  An  x>]\éAcc  x>eAy-yuAimneAC 
yo  x>o  ceApAb  tom-tÁcAi]\eAÓ  '5A  yÁy- 
riiotAX)  1  n-X)iot  a  cmeAtcAiy. 

1y  yottuy  50  teo]\  50  b-yuit  beA^Án  tin- 
ceAb  my  aii  X)Án  yo,  Ay  hac  yéix>i]i  mó]\Áii 
céitte   -oo  bAinc,   x>e   beAr^AX)   iax>    a  beic 


cyuAittijce.  Ili  yutÁiy  X)úmn  cmriine  beic 
A^Ainn  ai]\  ]'eo,  50  b-y]uc  An  X)Án  ó  yeAn- 
n'111  aoi  ^ah  yojtAim  jaii  yoyoiX)eA]'  'oo 
cu<\tAix)  ó  bmne  eite  é,  ^511]^  niA]i  ym  x>o  1 
m-béAtAib  X)A0ineAX)  eite  yóy  yiA]i  50  I1-Á1111- 
yiy  Aii  yiteAX>  yéni,  cmiciott  x>Á  ceux) 
btiAX)Am  ó  yom.  ílí  cói]\  mimn,  a]\  aii 
ÁbbA]\  ym,  ion5AncAy  x>o  X)éAiiArii  oe  beA^Án 
x>e  tincib  C]\UAitti5ce  x>'yÁj;Ait  ']>An  'OAn; 
mA]\  nÁ]\  b'yu]\uy  x>o  x)Aoinib  jau  ^05^^1111 

A  COIlgbÁlt  5AII    CpUAlttlUJAX). 

11io]\  cm]\eAX>  1  5-ctóx)  ]\iaiíi  ]\oiriie  yeo 
acc  A011  x>]\éAÓc  AriiÁm  00  cum  X)Att  1Í1ac- 
Cua]\ca  .1.  An  ""fÁitce  x>o  CeA]\bAttÁn,"  acá 
1  LeAbA]\  ilA]\x>iniAn  (tt.  4,  6,  x>e'n  ceux» 
nnteAbA]i).  1y  ioih-óa  "oÁn  x>o  ]\mne  yé  acá 
a]\  yÁ^Ait  1  tÁirii-yg]\ibimnb,  Agu]'  x>ob'  yio]\ 
x>o  llA]\X)iiiiAn  a  ]\Áx>  ^u]\  niAic  cmttix)  yiA-o 
a  5-cu]\  1  5-ctóx).  b'yéix)i]i  50  b-yuit  aii 
ceAim  ]'o  1  tÁirii-]^]\ibinn  éigm  xriob  yúx>, 
acc  inÁY  yio]\  yin,  ní  CÁ11115  teiy  ah  yg]ub- 
neoi]\  a  yÁJAit  1  tÁniij'gjubinn  aj\  bic  "oo 
ca^^ax)  teiy.  b'yéix)i]\  ^u]\  yíoy  ceAHA  x>o'n 
teic  eite  nÁ]i  y5]iiobAX>  yíoy  ]\iaiíi  é  ]\oiriie 
yeo,  A^uy  inÁ  bux>  ceA]ic  é  yeo,  bénó  túc- 
5Ái]i  iiió]\  Atmy  5Ái]\x>eACAy  A]\  ah  y5]ubneoi]\ 
50  ]\Ámi5  tei]'  oÁn  oa]\  b'ugx^A]!  yite  ói]\- 
•oeA]ic  ioni]\Áix)ceAC  x>o  yAO]\At>  ó'n  m-bÁ]* 
A^uy  ó'n  m-buAin-eu^  x>o  béi-óeAt)  1  n-,oÁn 
x)ó,  muiiA  n-x)éAnyAix)e  é  x>o  y5)\iobAX)  yíoy 
]-ut  a  ]\acax>  yé  A]\  ceAt  UAinn.  1y  ó'n  yeAn- 
n'niAoi  réAtdiA  Ag  a  ]\Aib  A11  c-Ab]\Án  ú-o, 
<\ttA1X)  11ÍC  1Í1t1]\CA1X>  (1. 11A  5-^-  44^  ^-  l$4)> 
x)o  yuAi]\  aii  ]'5)\ibneoi]\  yém  ah  -ouah 
beAg  yo. 

rios  bÁn  "óe^xs. 

*OAtt  1Í1acCua]\ca  ]\o  caii. 

'Si  mo  Móy  bÁn  x)eAy 
^Xn  nAoibe^1)  iy  Áitte, 

"O'a  b-yAcA  mé(2)  50  yóitt, 
'5-A  b-yuit  11A01  b-pÁitte(3) 
T)e  c]\ioc  iia  pÁitte 

1n  a  LeACAm  111  A]\  aii  ]\óy. 
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UÁ  a  píob  'r  ^  b]\Áii;e(4) 
1lk\]\  píce  pÁipei]\(e),(5) 

1lo  niA]\  aii  eAÍA  A]\  <\n  riióm  ; 
v\niA]\(munA)  b-rui£eAo(c)  rÁrcA'o 
Le  n-A  CAOin-bÁin-cneAp,(7) 
('S  te)  11-A  niAoc-bÁn-c]\ob 

Cah  pAOA(8)  beráeAr  111  é  beo  ! 

'Sé  -oo  beut  bt^poA, 

"AgUf  "00  CIAb   CArOA,(9 
"O'pÁg  piAI'l   C]\ApiA 

U]\ío  tÁ]i  1110  conn  ; 
^u]\  ni  é  aii  ]DeA]\fA 

II  ac  moeunrAÓ  bjieu^  teAcpA, 

50  5-cui]\reA"ó  A11  c-eu^  c]teApAtt(10) 

á\]\  cÁit(n)  x>e  mo  CAnic. 
'Sé  1110  teun  x>eACAi]\ 
5aii  mé  a]\  cAob  teApcA  te^c, 

-c\gup  1110  tÁn'i  pAoi  00  cionn,(12) 

III  A]\  n-x>úit,(13)  a  céAO-peA]ic, 

£0  b-ruignin  téAgpA(14)  jnvoa  o]\c, 
T)o  téijipreAÓ  m'  aicix>, 
-dgup  x>'pÁ5  cú  111  é  cmn  ! 

1r  Ag  mo  ÓA0in-1lóire 

UÁ  11 A  UA01    11-Ó]\-bAtt(15) 

A]\  a  cA0ix>-có]inAib,(16) 
■<^5ur  a  r]iArA  50  péA]\, 

^5Ur  5AC  otAOI^  A]\  Ó]1  01 

^\]\  tí  A11  óni]\A, 

111  A]\  ir  oíon  x)óbcA,(17) 

11  O  rApgAÓ  00  CÓAO. 
UÁ  JAC  A011    Ó]\X>  A1CÍ 

*0e  iia  iiaoi  peooAib  uo(18) 

1r  oeipe  '11Á  A11  rgénii. 
1]'  í  ir  ]ió-5ite 
píob  ói]\-tite, 
Cíoca  cói]\-ó]\uinne, 

-d|\  cAoib  a  cui]\p  pém  ! 

"Oo  00  CA0111-ÓeAtb(19) 

Uu^  mé  río]\-CAicneAiii,(20) 

•^5ur  rpeir  ^00 "°°  t,ve,xnu>(2i) 

'5-a  b-rvnt  x>íoii  ceAcj\Ai]\ 

1n    ^AC  otAOlj  ctA11HA1j 

&]\  pÁr  (ríor)  teAcpA,(22) 
<X  rcóiji,  ó  pjiénii  50  bonn. 


'Sé  00  cíoca  JjAtlllA, 
-Agup  00  Ó0111  cAitce 

CtAOIÓ   C]\eA]DAltt 

^AeoAit  Agup  501^' 
-dgup  UAC  oíc  teAcpA 
"PeA]\  caoc  cAicce 
Uinc  1  b-pém  x>eACAi]\, 

A.  ^óa^,  00  00  jeAtt  ?(23) 

(')  tlAoióe  properIy  an  infant,  but  often  used  by  the 
bards  of  Cuailgne  in  the  sense  of  a  young  girl  or  maiden. 
Cf.  the  similar  use  of  bÁb  by  the  Munster  poets. 

(2)  Or  b-pACAr.     Both  dictated. 

(3)  The  word  pÁiLLe  is  not  in  any  Gaelic  dictionary, 
Irish  or  Scotch,  and  it  may  be  a  corruption.  Perhaps  it 
is  an  abstract  noun  in  e  formed  from  the  English  adjective 
pale,  and  so  =  paieness  (in  correct  Irish  bÁme).  In  the 
5th  line  a  play  upon  words  may  be  intended,  so  that  it 
would  signify  both  "  paleness  "  and  "  the  Pale,"  or  old 
English  territory  in  Ireland.  Lines  4,  5  and  ómight  then 
be  translated,  "  In  whose  rosy  cheek  are  nine  (shades  of) 
paleness  of  the  countiy  of  the  Pale."  The  "  struggle  "  or 
contrast  between  paleness  and  ruddiness  in  a  female's 
complexion  was  a  favourite  theme  with  most  of  the  Irish 
bards.  Cf.  SneAÓCA  jeaL  5411  AoLinng  50  %é&\\  1  5-CAÉ 
Le  oaé  An  nóir,  bni  pieAÓCA  '^ur  CAon  A5  CAirnnnc  'tid 
rjjénh,  &c.  The  meaning  assigned  to  pÁiLLe  above,  is, 
however,  entirely  conjectural.  The  word  is  quite  un- 
known  in  the  spoken  Irish  of  Cuailgne.  [Perhaps  bÁiLLe 
=  bailiwick,  district. — E.  O'G.] 

(4)  Pronounced  braw-yé.  The  same  form  occurs  in 
Scotch  Gaelic.     The  old  Irish  form  is  similar,  bnÁ^e. 

(5)  Like  a  sheet  of  paper.  Síce,  a  loan  word  from 
English.     pÁipean,  sf.  2  in  Cuailgne,  gen.  p-úpeine. 

(°)  This  synthetic  form  is  now  quite  obsolete  as  regards 
colloquial  use  in  Cuailgne. 

(')   Pronounced  as  if  spelt  ó]\ior. 

(8)  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  while  fJDd  is  pronounced 
fodiiha,  óaH  pAOA  is  sounded  hah  naddha.  This  variation 
is  heard  in  Connaught  too,  e.g.,  vaca  (fottha),  oahic 
jtacai-ó  (atthee).  When  p  is  aspiiated  it  changes  the 
vowel  sound. 

(°)  CiAb  cAroA,  curled  hair,  0"R. 

(I0)  Cr-eApAlbrrcofg.  CueAp<\LL,  feiters,  binding  ; 
CneApAl,  entangling,  a  retaining,  withholding  ;  Cnc\p- 
Iaiih,  I  stop,  stray,  entangle,  O'R.  The  past  tense 
occurs  in  4th  verse.  Colloquially  cpeApdLL  also  =  a 
cripple. 

(")  CÁ1L  (sf.),  explained  at  the  time  by  cuio  01,  r-011111 
oí.  This  word  is  as  common  as  ctuo  in  Cuailgne,  and  is 
used  in  much  the  same  way.  The  following  line  occurs 
in  a  song  in  MS.  in  the  R.I.  A.  btiú  Leoi\  t)"ib  .\  >;-ccviL 
cnuArAig  where  a  5-CÁ1L  cnu-xrAig^A  5-ctno  cnuAfAij 
=  a  5-cihia]V\c.  It  appears  to  be  known  in  Scotiand, 
too,  though  not  in  dicts.  "  'S  ma  dh'  ol  iad  cal  gunchuir 
thu  asd'  e,"  Latha  Inbher-Lochaidh  le  Ian  Lom.  Thc 
sense  "some  of,  part  of,  a  good  deal  of"  as  cáiL  is  used 
above  may  have  developed  froni  that  of  "  qualitv,  kind  " 
given  in  the  dicts.,  and  still  in  use  in  soinc  localiUes. 

(")  This  old  dative  form  has  entirely  supplanted  awnn 
in  the  nom.  in  Cuailgne.  1leoc  (old  dative)  is  similarly 
used  for  nc\c. 

(n)  X\\&\\  n-oúiL  =  nK\i\  fúiL.  Why  does  itiají  eclipse 
here?     Similarly  c^\  0111L  >.\p;Ain  is  said  for  cÁ  )-úiL  avahi. 

('*)  A  lease. 
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(I5)  It  is  almost  impossible  to  make  any  connected 
sense  out  of  the  first  halfof3id  verse,  no  doubt  because 
it  is  coirupted.  Or.-bALLmaybe  a  corruption  of  ó]VOAnn, 
which  is  given  in  the  Scotch  dicts.,  "  goid  lace,  a  hinge 
or  band  ofgold,"H.  Soc's.  dict. ;  "  a  lace  ofgold,  a  hinge 
of  gold,"  Armstrong.  The  latter  part  b<\LL  may,  how- 
ever,  be  an  abbreviation  of  bacALL,  a  ringlet. 

C6)  This  line  is  veiy  uncertain.  lf  it  were  given 
exactly  as  pronounced  it  would  read  A1]\  a  caoi  có]\nú. 
Tlie  final  word  wouid  appear  to  be  either  as  above  or 
có]\n<\ó,  fohling,  plaiting,  curling.  Caoi  may  represent 
either  caovó,  decency,  c<\ob,  a  branch,  O'R.,  c  -q-ó,  good 
order,  condition,  Sh.  or  perhaps  CAOrh  (cAonhj,  There 
is  certainly  a  word  có]\n,  a  ringlct,  a  cuil,  thou  t 
not  given  in  dicts.     The  íollowing  lines  occur  et 

poem  of  Couriney's  : — 

bí  a  5]\uaj  pjce  'ha  cuacahi  péACAc,  . 
'11-a  cójviiAib  có]MiAi  jce  cópac  cpAobAÓ, 
'tl-A  n-oLAoijcib  oAicce  c<\]~ca  péAnLAc, 

'l1-A  HgéAJAlb  oLÚCA  50  0]\1UCC  A11  yéin  ríor. 

In  a  MS.  song  this  line  occurs  : — 

CÁ  A  cúL  rAitiAiniie<ic  ón-buióe  aj  rjAbdó  50  b]\óic 

'f  A£  CArAÓ  111  A]\  CÓ]\11A10  '  C1t11C1oLL. 

Curls  or  ringlets  is  the  only  meaning  possible  in  both 
passages.  Moreover,  the  diminutive  from  cótvn,  viz., 
cúinnín  (cf.  ópo,  gen.  tii]\o),  is  common  enough. 
M'Curtin  gives  cúinnín  as  the  Irish  word  for  curl  in  his 
dict.,  and  it  occursin  0'Daly's  Munster  Poetry. 

('7)  tTlAn  ir  oion  may  perhaps  be  emended  to  niA]\ 
■01011.     T)óbcA,  as  in  Connaught,  for  oóib. 

(l8)  Or  reoo  in  place  of  ó]vo,  and  n-ó]\OAib  for 
reooAib. 

(*')  CAoitToeALb,  a  fine  handsome  form,  O'R.  111  Acaoth 
05  cAom-óeALbAc,  a  young  finely-shaped  youth,  eAcc]w\ 
ChoiivóeaLbAig  1111C  ScAi]\n,  p.  57. 

(20)  CAicneAn'i  (thotthnoo).  The  central  c  is  not  aspi- 
rated  in  this  word  in  Ulster  or  Scotland. 

(21)  3^eAmi.  fairhair,  5]\eAmiAc,  long-haired,  O'R. 

(22)  Sior  has  been  inserted,  as  the  assonance  being  de- 
fective  and  the  line  too  short,  there  was  clear  evidence  of 
its  having  dropped  out.  Cf.  cÁ  a  ctnnnín  50  cúL-btiróe 
A5  VAr  riof  Léí,  Munster  poem  in  MS. 

(2j)  SeALL,  love,  Coneys. 

The  following  emendations  have  been  made  :  —  Ist 
verse  •oeACAin  emended  to  LeACAm,  111  Aob  bÁn-c]\ob  to 
niAoc-bÁn-cnob,  3rd  and  4U1  vs.  caoi  to  cíoca. 

Cníoc  (v.  i.),  cAob  (v.  ii.),  and  -'óeALb  (v.  iv. ),  are  not 
grammatically  correct,  as  the  dative  case  shoníd  be  used. 
11aoi  b-p<\iLLe  and  iiaoi  11-ón-bALL  may  also  be  infringe- 
ments  of  grammar.  '5-a  b-ruiL  is  pronounced  as  if  spelt 
50  b-reiL,  and  'nÁ  as  if  spelt  nti  (110). 

Furiher  to  note(3),  the  following  line  occurs  in  another 
of  Courtney's  songs,  Nancy  Smith  : — 

CÁro  Líce  11  a  5-cAon  j  ha  jéire  jpLe  m  euoan  ah 
Lemb  cÁinn^ce. 

Perhaps  b-pÁiLLe  is  a  corruption  oí  5-cÁiLe  or  rgÁiLe, 
shades.  There  appears  to  be  only  one  piece  of  poetry, 
the  metre  and  assonances  of  which  resemble  those  of 
ttór  bÁn  óeo,r.  This  is  the  fragment  (one  verse),  given 
by  Plardiman,  vol.  i.,  p.  345.  It  is  very  probable  that 
Courtney  was  the  author  of  ihis  also,  as  the  words  rcAoc, 
mín-jLACA,  bLÁciiAio  (  =  rpéin-beAn,  5]\iAii-beAti), 
CAob  caii<í,  írequently  occur  in  poetry  ascribed  to  him 
withoutdispute. 

s.  h.  L. 


THE  INTERMEDIATE  PAPERS. 

We  give  the  Papers,  set  in  Irish,  at  the  Intermedi  ite 
Examinations  in  June  last.  Why  Irish  iscalled  ''  Celtic  " 
at  these  Exaininations  is  more  than  we  can  tell. 

PREPARATORY  GRADE. 

1.  Decline  fully  b]\oin<\c,  a  colt,  and  L<\,  a  day. 

2.  State  the  rule  for  forming  the  compar.ttivedegree  of 
adjectives  regularly. 

3.  In  a  simple  Irish  sentence,  consisting  of  subject, 
verb  and  object,  what  is  the  order  of  the  words  ?  Give  an 
example. 

4.  Give  the  first  five  cardinal  and  ordinal  numbers  in 
Irish. 

5.  Give  a  list  of  the  particles,  &c. ,  which  cause  eclipsis. 

6.  Give  the  Irish  word.s  which  accurately  translate  the 
underlined  words  in  the  following  sentences  :  — 

(a)  John  is  belter  than  James. 

(b)  This  stick  is  shorter  than  that. 

(c)  Get  the  informatiun  from  him. 

(</)  He  has  gone  up  to  the  top  of  the  bill. 

7.  Translate  into  Gaelic  : — 

(a)  Come  home.  (<£)  The  day  is  drv.  (c)  My  uiother 
is  sick.  (d)  Is  thecow  in  her  house?  (e)  Wiiere  art  thou 
going?     (f)  The  butter  is  fresh. 


V0CAIH7LARY. 


Dry,  cipim. 

M other,  niÁCAin. 

Sick,  cmn. 


Butter,  1111.  (') 
Fresh,  ú]\. 
llome(wards),  a  b<\iLe. 


8.  Translate  the  following  passrige  word  for  word, 
giving  ihe  Celtic  word  as  well  as  the  English  equivalent  : — 

(a)  €15  a  iiiácai]\  a  j;-ce<\nn  ré  in-bLiAó<\in  1<\]\  pn 
o'fior  a  1111C,  ói]\  00  h-mnreAo  ói  é  beic  Annj'  A11  ioiiao 
110  ;  Agur  buó  e<\jAL  Léi  111  <\c  mhónnA  óó. 

Translate  in  the  ordinary  \vay  : — 

(b)  Cia  cuj'A?  A]\  aii  ]\ij.  IIIac  Aicij  oe  LuAijmb  iia 
CeAtii]\Ac,  A]\  re.  ni  h-eAÓ,  A]\  aii  ]\ig  ;  aóc  1]"  cu  An 
111AC  ]\ug  11Uii]\e<\nn  uo  chúiii<\LL,  Agur  11Á  bi  Aim  fo 
nior  ]~1A  lonno]'  hac  iiiui]\pnje  cu  Ai]\  nvéineAc-rA.(  ) 


TRANSLATION   AT   SIGHT. 
9.  Translate  :  — 

(<i)  C]\euo  ir  réioi]\  Le<\c  -o'^eic]^!!  Ann  aoii  Áic  eiLe 
nAÓ  b-]?eiceAnn  cu  Ag  bAiLe?  |Téuc  neAiii  Agtir  caLaui 
Ajur  n<\  otiiLe  50  li-tnLe;  óij\  ir  a]~oa  ]~o  c]\ucAióeAÓ 
jac  iiió  eiLe. 

(ó)  1)'  lonróA  oume  a  jj^ÁóuigeAim  ]\íog<\cc  1or<\  : 
acc  if  be<\j  Le  A]\  miAH  ionico.]\  iu  c]\oi]-e.  l]-ionró^ 
ounie    o'iApAnii    roLÁr,    acc    if    be<\3    Le    A]\   1111A11 

A1Í15A]\.(S) 
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VOCABULARY. 

•féi'oi^,  possible.  "OtnLe,  elements,  substances. 

■peic,  to  see.(3)  CnucAiT»,  to  fashion,  to  make.(4) 

tleArh,  heaven.  lottróA,  many. 

CaLaiíi,  earth.  SnAótnj;,  to  love. (3) 

1otncAin,  to  bear.(3)  11iojacc,  kingdom. 

1ai\u,  to  ask.(3)  ittiijAp  tribulation. 

SóLÁr,  comfort.  IIHaii,  ciesire. 


(')  1111  is   tue  souihem  pronunciaiion,   anJ    is    wrong. 
Rcad  1111. 

(2)  émeAc-rA. 

(3,+)  These  are  not  infinitives. 
(4)  Read  quicAi  5. 

(3)  'J'he  lelative  form  of  the  verb  is  not  used  here — the 
sentences  being  in  Muns:er  Irish. 


JUNIOR   GRADE. 

1.  Of  what  gender  are — 

(a)  Derivative  nouns  ending  in  acc? 

(/>)  Most  nouns  whose  iast  vowel  is  slender  ? 

(c)  Diminutive  nouns  enuing  in  Án  ? 

2.  When  the  nominative  plural  of  a  regular  noun  has  a 
different  form  from  the  genitive  singular,  huw  is  the 
dative  plural  formed  ?     Give  an  example. 

3.  Write  out  the  cardinal  numbers,  from  ten  to  twenty, 
inclusive. 

4.  Decline  fully  móm,  a  bog,  and  aúai]\,  a  father. 

5.  Inflect,  thr.ough  all  its  parts,  the  conditional  mood, 
active,  of  the  verb  buAiL. 

6.  Parse  o'éir  a  rhAnbcA  CÁ11115  a  óuuc  rém  Ain. 

7.  Trans'ate  the  fo'lowing  sentences  into  Gaelic  : — 
\d)   Good    morning,    girl.       (b)   What    o'cloch   is   it  ? 

(-■)  How  is  your  mother  to-day  ?  She  is  better,  thank 
you.  (d)  I  am  hungry.  Are  you  thirstv  ?  íle  issleepy. 
(e)  IIow  far  is  your  house  from  this?  It  is  only  a  mile 
hence.  (f)  A  word  in  Court  is  better  than  a  pound  in 
(one's)  purse.  (^)  The  way  is  bad,  and  I  am  not  able 
to  go  home. 

V0CADULARY. 

Good  morning,  T5i  a  ■ótnc.  Purse,  fpAnÁn 

Cluck,  cLog.  Way,  rLige. 

Mile,  nn'Le.  Pound,  púnc. 

Court,  cthnc.  Only  (but),  acc.(x) 

é     8.   Translate    the    following    passage    word    for    word, 
giving  the  Celtic  word  as  well  as  the  English  equivalent  : — 

(a)  Oo  uuj  A11  ceApbAc  mó|\  ouuca  ah  caii  rm,  Acup 
a  t)ubAii\c  pionn  50  u-Atipvó  aj  bun  An  cAoncAmn  50 
n-niiceocAÓ  aii  ceApbAÓ  rm  ;  "  ótn  azá  a  por  acahi 
50  b-pnL  "OiAnuiuio  a  m-bÁpi  &n  cAopÍAinn." 

Translate  in  the  ordinaiy  way  : — 

(/>)  UÁ11H5  aii  couc  pÁu  A111  rm  a  u-ajaió  ua  bemne 

Atliop,  AJUf  A11  1_Íl1Anil  mA-ÓIAIj.       ftO  pgAOtLDlAUIllUIO 

niAc  aii  cinLL  oÁ  h-éiLL  111  a  comne,  Ajur  111  •óeÁniniA 
pn  cAi)\be  00,  ói]\  nion  pAn  ri  nir  au  conc,  Ajjup  no 
1111CI  j  noniie. 

9.  Give  the  ancient  names  of  Meath,  Leinster,  Ulster. 

10.  Translate  : — 

(d)   "  11i  h-é  1110  ééiLe  •o'  micij  uahii, 

'S  ror  11101%  Luaóaó  mé  Le  h-Aen  peAp 

A  nij  ua  péinne  ir  aoiuoo  cáiL. 

-Aéc  reAnc  A'p  Sl^Áó  00  cujAr  •000'  iúac  !" 


(/>)   "  1r  10111ÓA  LeAbAn  p^níobcA  p'or, 
Az;  éigpib  bmn',  tmLre  JaoóaL  ; 
TIac  Léin  Linn  Aicnir  •ómc  50  p'on, 
■din  éAécAib  phinn  Agur  aiu  aii  brféwn  ." 

TRANSLATION   AT   SIGHT. 

1 1.  Translate  : — 

(a)  Oo  jLac  uijjée  Ajur  UAirle  eineAun  món-íreAuj; 
cnio  pm,  A^ur  00  nin  pAo  cotiiAiuLe  j;au  au  buAtitiAcc 
pn  o'puLAn5,(2)  11Á  cuu  pu^p  Lei(3)  ní  bAiiió  :  Agur  Ann 
fiu  00  cuiaLL  5AC  Aon  oiob  aj\  a  óiicaio(4)  pém. 

(i^)  T)ob'  peÁnu  aoh  coiíi^ac  caLhia 

"OÁ  O-CUJAmAOIpUA  UA  |?IAnn4 

1ouÁ  ctjeAUUA  au  ci\ÁbAÓ,(5) 
<Xgup  cupA  pém  a  ChLéinic.(6) 

&  Oipíti  11A  u-5éAnu  Lauh 
CliAiiAp  iia  bniAcpA  bvnLe  ; 
1p  peAnp  X)ia  Le  h-Aon  UAip 
11Á  yiAiiuA  einionn  tube. 


VOCABULARV. 


UArAL,  a  noble. 


Coiíii\ac,  a  hand-to-hanl 
fight. 

CoiiiAii\Le,  a  council. .  CaLhia,  heroic. 

buAniiAcc,  a  subsidy.  CpÁbA-ó,  piety. 

PuLahij;, tobear  with,suffer.(")      Cau,  to  sing,  chant.(:) 
CpiALL,  to  journey.(7)  Lauu,  a  sword-blaue. 

0ÚCA10,  land.(4) 


(')  ACC.       (')  o'piLAIIg.       (5)Lél.       (4)ÓÚCA1J.       (5)  C1\Á- 

bAró.     (6)  ChLéipij  or  -|\icch.     (7)  lmperative  mood. 


MIDDLE  GRADE. 

1.  Decline  beAU  iiiói\. 

2.  Give  the  comparative  forms  of  the  adjectives  JcaL, 
m  aic,  oLc,  jeÁun,  5^11,  beAg  and  ceic. 

3.  Give  íully  in  the  singular  and  plural,  the  forms  com- 
pounded  of  the  prepositions  cné,  •oo  and  cau  with  the 
personal  pronouns. 

4.  What  influence,  as  to  cas'e,  have  compound preposi- 
iions  upon  the  nouns  which  they  govern  ?  Account  for 
this  influence.     Is  there  any  exception  to  the  rule  ? 

5.  Give  the  prepositions  which  aspirate  the  initial 
mutable  consonants  of  the  nouns  which  lcllow  them,  and 
also  the  prepositions  which  cause  eclipsis. 

6.  What  is  the  peculiarity  in  tlie  governing  inlluence  of 
the  infinitive  mood,  in  Irish,  which  distinguishes  this 
from  other  languages,  accoiding  to  Dr.  O  Donovan. 

7.  Translate  into  Gaelic  : — 

Look  at  the  flowers  that  cover  the  fields,  and  the  planis 
that  are  trodden  in  the  green  park.  Tlie  hand  of  man  hath 
not  planted  them  ;  the  sower  hath  not  scattered  the 
seeds  from  his  hand,  nor  hath  the  gardener  digged  a  place 
for  them  with  his  spade.  Some  grow  on  steep  rocks, 
where  no  man  can  clinib  ;  in  shahing  bogs,  and  deep 
forests,  and  on  desert  islands  ;  they  spring  up  eveiy where, 
and  cover  the  bosom  of  the  whole  earth. 

Who  causeth  them  to  giow  everywhere,  and  bloweth 
the  seeds  about  in  the  wind,  and  niixeth  them  wiih  the 
mould,  and  watereth  thetn  with  dcws  ? 
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VOCAEULARY. 

Tread,  fALcAin.  Sower,  fíoLAOÓif. 

Plant,  cun.(')  Gardener,  5A]\n5AOÓif.(2) 

Scatter,  fCAip.  Bosom,  uéc. 

Desert,  fÁfAmuiL.  Shahing,  crviceAc. 

Blow,  féio.  Dew,  opúco. 

8.  Translate : — 

(a)  1f  10HA1111,  lomonno,  Irlanda  Aguf  feAfonn  1j\. 
Oin  Af  lonAnn  land  a  m-béAjvLA,  A^uf fonn  no  feAfonn 
a  n-SAoróeiL^.  A\-  móioe  Af  meAfOA  fí]\mne  ah 
neiéep,  niAf  a  oei]\  LeAbojv  Aptiucd  g«n  Ab  Amtn 
oon  oiLénfo,  1neo,  eAóon,  UA15  1n,  00  bnij  gun  Ab  Ann 
acá  feAnc  no  UA15  1]\. 

(b)  CU15  a  Leugcoif ,  nAc  cne  óeAnniAo  nAc  LuAióim 
amii  fo  cuahca,  nÁro  CAénACA,  nÁro  bAtLce  mópA 
dmonn  ;  acc  50  o-cAbAip  Camden  Aguf  iia  cnonnce 
nuAit>iri  a  o-cuAnuf^bAiL  fíof  50  foiLéif,  A^uf  nAc  é 
fo  Áic  a  5-cuifée(3)  fíof,  acc  a  o-cúf  ^AbÁlcuif  5aLL 
Len  h-opouigioo  iao. 

(c)  An  cÁm  ftn  fo  cumA-ó  Ann, 
Cní  Iiaca  nocA  lÁn-jAim  ; 
Liac  UAÓCAif.  bAmne  bfeACCA, 
1f  Liac  mme  cpuicneAccA, 
&r\  cfeAf  fiAc,  limie  bA  Lotm, 
Liac  ime  uÁifoe  o'  AnnlAnn. 

9.  Translate  : — 

(a)  CÁnl-Aij;  mé  oo'n  oume  UAf  aL  Acuf  o'a  1Í11IA01. 
(6)  tli  feAf  oúmn  cfeuo  00  iméij  Aip. 

(c)  Oo  cuif.  fé  fiof  Af,  An  5-cuio  oile  00  riiuíncif 
£hnm. 

(d)  ^UAif»  c'mjeAn  bÁf,  nÁ  cmn  buAipeAo  A]\  ah 
niAigifoif. 

(e)  111 Á  cuif\im-fe  ooiljeAf  opAib-fe  cia  h-é  cutpeAf 
f  óLÁf  opm  f ém  ? 

(/)  HeAC  a  b-frnl  ajao  Ajuf  pomn  Af  nA  boccAib. 

10.  Give  the  ancient  names  of  the  following  places  : — 
Bruree,  Clonard,  (the  river)  Erne,  Lough  Ovvel. 

11.  Where  were  CAfÁn,  'Oún-nA-in-bAf.c,  tl1Á§  SAmb 
and  Cuaj  1nbip? 

TRANSLATION   AT   SIGHT. 

12.  Translate  : — 

(a)  Oo  bí  Ofcuf  Aim  fAn  aiii  5-céAonA  CAf  éif  léif- 
fCfiof  50  h-iouiLÁn  00  éAbAifc  Ap   nA  h-tlliCAij,(4) 

A^Af   OO    CUA1Ó    fA01    11A   COni1ACCA15,(4)    A^Af  OO  bí  50 

01A11  An  Lop^  chAipbpe:  01  p  bA  •óóic(5)  leif  oÁ 
b-f ajao  AiiiAfc  oe,  11Á  béAff  AOAoif  pip  Cipionn  uaó  é 
gAn  mAfbAo. 

(//)  -AjAf  ní  fAOA  oo'n  Ló  fni  guf\  tfiór\  An  cpuAi; 
búicpeAc(6)  nA  Laoc,  AgAf  béicioc  iia  un'LeAo,  AjAf 
f  AobAÓ  11A  f  51  ac  o'Á  f coIcaó,  AgAf  cínn  o'Á  m-bpif eAÓ, 
A^Af  cneAÓ  o'Á  fAobAÓ,  Aj;Af  feoil  o'Á  ^eAppAÓ  nA 

fCél510C,(?)  AJAf  fUll  't1A  CAIflb  O'Á  O0]\CAO.(8) 

(c)  VUAf  Af  ^o  ^h^c  fém  1011  a  Unge 

Af»  uiLLeAnn(9)  cLé,  'f  a  fgiAC  Le  nA  ÚAoib  ; 
'S  a  LAnn  iia  óeAf-LÁnii,  if  é 
45  cuf»  foLA  cAf\  a  Lúijnj. 


V0CAEULARY. 

Léiff5f\iof,utterdestruction.  tllíLeAÓ,  achampion.hero 

50  h-iomLÁn,  completely.  1lAob,  to  rend. 

uLLcac,  an  Ulsterman.  SgoiLc,  to  split. 

ConnAccAc,a  Connaughtman.  CneAó,  a  wound. 

Lop5,  the  act  of  seehing  out.  Scéic,  a  stealc. 

AmApc,  sight.  CAife,  a  stream. 

búicfeAc,  roaring.(6)  tliLLe,  an  elbow. 

béiceAc,  shouting.  Sjiac,  a  shield. 
LihfeAc,  a  coat  of  mail. 

(')    CU1f.         (2)    JAffÓAOÓIf.         (3)    CUfCA.  (*)    -CAlb. 

(5)0015.     CJ)  bihf f eAc  ?    (7) 'nA  foéigeACAib.     (s)oón- 
caó.     (9)  a  uiLnm. 


SENIOR   GRADE. 

1.  Decline  fúiL  §onin  with  the  article. 

2.  State  the  rules  for  forming  the  genitive  singular  in 
the  following  classes  of  nouns,  and  give  an  example  in 
each  class :— 

(«)  Short  monosvllabic  nouns  characterized  byioshort. 
(/>)  Personal  nouns  ending  in  óin. 
(c)  Personal  nouns  ending  in  Aióe. 

3.  Analyse  fAbAf  in  the  expression  11í  fAbAf,  oAfb  in 
the  expression  beAn  OApb  Ainm  111Áife,  mAf  in  the  ex- 
pression  mÁf  fíop  fm,  and  ón  in  the  expression  <XÓAih 

Ó]\  f  AfAUIAf . 

4.  Give  a  list  of  the  particles,  compound  expressions, 
&c,  which,  in  modern  Irish,  are  always  followed  by  the 
subjunctive  mood. 

5.  Give  the  first  person  singular  of  the  present,  past, 
and  future  tenses,  indicative,  active,  of  céró,  CAf,  j?a§ 
and  oéAti. 

6.  Explain  fully  any  difference  there  may  appear  to 
you  between — 

(<?)  1f  bfeAJ  é  An  Lá  and  1f  bfeAJ  ah  LÁ  é. 
(/')  Ua]\  éif  chéAtiunf1  00   bneic  óo2  and   CAf   éif 
ChéAuiuif '  00  b]\eié  Leif. 

7.  Tianslate  in  Gaelic  : — 

Often  on  a  dark  stormy  night,  when  no  moon  or  stars 
can  be  seen,  and  a  ship  was  tossing  about  among  the 
waves,  and  the  sailors  are  fearing  every  moment  lest  their 
vessel  should  be  wrecked,  that  is,  should  strike  against 
some  rock  which  would  break  it  to  pieces,  they  catch 
sight  of  a  bright  light  at  a  distance,  shining  lilce  a  star 
through  the  thick  darlcness.  How  glad  they  are  when 
they  see  that  shining  light  !  for  then  they  know  which 
way  to  guide  the  ship  ;  and  they  are  sure,  too,  that  theyft 
are  near  the  port  where  they  are  to  land,  and  that  they 
can  get  help  if  they  are  in  danger  from  the  storm. 

8.  Translate  : — 

(a)  CU15,  a  óume,  iiac  Lóf,  outc  AtiiÁni  eAjLA  nó 
UAtiiAti  Ati  bÁif  00  beic  0]\c  1  n-Ainifip  00  féAnópÓAccA 
110  c'  Aff  AtóedócA,  acc  50  iioLi^eAim  jac  neAc  bic 
cajLa  aii  bÁif  00  betc  Aip  ó  cofAÓ  50  oeipeAÓ  A 
Aunfife.  AvÁ  fioJAif  'fAn  mbiobLA  aj  ceAcc  Leif 
fo,  A111A1L  LéAjcA]\,  Lev.  i.  14-17,  mA]\  &\\  opouij  Oia 
00  iia  f A5A]\cAib,  cLúiii  nA  n-éAii  n-íoóbA]\cA  00  cu]\ 
nneAf5  LuAice  ha  híoóbAfCA  oo'n  CAOib  coin  o'oti 
ALcóif. 

(6)  1f  A]\  A11  oa]\a  cméoiL  peACAió  LAb]\Af  Jac.  i.  15» 
"  Ati  CA11  cfiocnuigceAf  An  peAcAO,  jemtó  fé  ah  bÁf  ;" 
o.  gc,  An  caii  cui]\ceA]\  aii  ]jeACAÓ  1  ngníoiTi,  50  octg 
bÁf  iia  liAntnA  óe.  ^juf  if  'n-AfioJAip  fo  acá  ah  níó 
LeAgcAf  Ag  LúcÁf,  vii.,  niA]\  00  Aicbeóóuij  Cniofc  Ati 
mACAom  fÁ  111AC  oon  bAincneAbAig. 

(c)  5róeAÓ  CU15,  a  oume,  hac  oLeA^Aip  •óúinn  guiL 
nÁ  cAomeAÓ  00  óéAiiAiii  aiíiaiL  oognioíf  ttá  pÁ^ÁnAig, 
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uiAf.  acá  Áf.  bptnLc  nó  Á\\  bponuf  at>  00  cA]\f.Aiu5,  nó 
Áf.  noeAbbA  00  fSfviof  ^e  11-A1X  ti-tn5rub,(")  nó  Án 
5ctn]\]0  00  iou  Lé  liAfitiAib,  nó  uuaLL-5uL  Á]vo  00 
■óéAUAth  aiíiaiL  óoiia  aLLca. 

9.  Translate  : — 

(a)  "  1f  oLc  acá  rm  AgAinne,"  A]\  ah  oiAf  eile,  "  óir> 
if  le  neAÓ  éipn  t>o  cIiuaca  Oe  Oauauii  ha  mucÁ, 
Ajur  oÁ  niAfbpAtnAoif  tnLe  iao  00  ceAu^mA'ó  T)o'n 
nuiic  o^AoróeAccA  ouL  Af,  pá  t>ei]\e." 

(£)  ^jui'  111011  rAtlLeAT)  ah  f  05UA  rm  Leif  &r\  5-cunAc 
aiíiaiL  btró  511  ac  Leir  ;  01  p.  00  feóiL  ]\oniie  1011A  fvéiui 
Aip.  bÁ]\]\  11A  T)-conn  T>-CAob  ÚAiúne,  a  n-AicjeAr.]\A  jaca 
n-Aibéife,  no  ^up.  jjAb  cúah  A^uf  caLat>-].>o]\c  a  5-cp.ío- 
ÓAib  11A  1i-1pbeip\ne. 

(c)  ^cur  00  r.inne  Cui]\eAtin  An  Laotó  feo  óf  cionn 
a  cLomne  : — 

"  CuippeAÓ  1110  c]\oiT>e  óf  bu]\  5-cionn 
■A  é]\iA]\  ponu  t>o  cin]\  mó]\  ngLéo  ; 
CA]\éir  bu]\  Ltnc,  ip  bu]\  5-cLeAp, 
Oo  b'é  1110  LeAr  bti]\  m-beic  beó." 

10.  Parse,  and  write  short  notes  on,  the  ttnderlined 
words  iii  the  following  expresbions  : — 

(a)  Cn^£ÁjoeA]\A  a  cocaiLc.  (b)  Oo  JAbAOAr»  A1]\  00 
cLocAib. 

(c)  1f  oLc  Lmn.     (d)  Oo  jLuAi]'eAT)A]\  An  UAonbAp.  pn 

]\Ó111]3A. 

TRANSLATION   AT   SIGHT. 

11.  Translate  : —  4 

(a)  1r  lonrÓA  oume  a  theAfAtin  gun  oeACAi]\  ha 
b]\ÍAcr\A  rA  00  coiiiLionAT),  "Séun  cu  fém,  C05  00 
ó]\of,  Agur  LeAiin(3)  lof  a  ;"  acc  ir  T>eACAi]\e  50  mó]\  nA 
b]\iAér.A  oeijeAnACAroT)o  óLof,  "  A-órionj  mALAiT>ce,(4) 
imcÍT>iT>(5)  tiAim  t>o'ii  ceme  p'oivp.tiiT>e,  acá  uLL- 
iiiAróce(6)  oo'n  Oia^aL  Aj;ur  t>'á  AmgioLLAib."  Oi]\  ní 
cajaL  T)AmnAT>  p'o]\p.uÍT>e,  ah  Lá  úo,  oo'n  nibuit>eAti(7) 
o'éifoeAnu  Ajur  LeAHAnn  bniACAp.  ha  c]\oi]-e  Anoip. 

(b)  <\1]\  uAiwb  crvéijpT)  Oia  cu  A1]\  reAt>  CAmAiL,(8) 
A1]\  UAi]\ib  eiLe  cui]\rió  00  cóiiiAf.fA  buAi]\c  0]\c,  Ajur 
fór  nÍT>  ir  c]\oime  'nÁ  ceAécAp.  oiob,  beiTVip,  50  mnnc 
A5  T>éAnAT>  buA]\cA  T>tnc  pém  ■AgUf  A11  pocAif,  pn,(°) 
111'  b-fuiL  fof  nó  ruA]\AT>  le  pÁgAiL  AgAO,  cum  ^up,  coiL 
Le  Oia  cu  ^uai'jLat).  Oi]\  ir  coiL  Le  Oia  rinn  00 
éeA5Ar5  CU111  5AC  -<míi5A]\  o'puLAiij  5A11  icmcornAiii, 
Agiif  ptin  rém  •o'uiíiLat>(10)  50  iomLÁii  rÁ  LÁitii  ah 
Ci  jeA]\nA. 

12.  Two  interesting  examples  of  local  names  formed 
1>y  the  word  Gall,  as  applied  to  the  Danes,  are  given  by 
Ur.  Joyce. 

13.  Give  the  legend  to  whicli,  according  to  ancient 
authorities,  Lough  Coriib  owes  its  name. 

14.  Trace  the  name  "  Loop  Head,"  in  Clare,  to  its 
origin,  as  Dr.  Joyce  does. 

15-  Give  the  names  of  the  vaiious  supematural  beings 
which  dwelt  in  Ireland,  according  to  old  Iiish  tradition, 
and  distinguish  between  them. 

.(')  Perhaps  ShéAinui]'  is  meant.  (•)  t>ó.  (3)  LeAti. 
(4)  tiiALLAijce.  (sjimcijró.  (6)  uLLiíiai jce.  (7)buióin. 
(8)  CA111A1LL.  (9)  111  a  focAin  rin.   (,0)uiiiLu5AT>.   (")  mg-. 


Although  the  Papers  gave  satisfaction  to  most  teachers, 
it  would  appear  very  strange,  in  any  other  subject  buí 
Irish,  that  misprints  and  errors,  to  the  number  at  least  of 
thirty,  should  be  found  in  four  short  papcr^,  in  the  very 
elements  of  Irish. 


We  also  give  a  Paper  set  in  the  Pass  Examinations, 
Atttumn,  1893,  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland. 


MATRICULATION  EXAMINATION. 


CELTIC. 

Second  Paper. 
Gramviar. 

1.  Write  ottt  fully,  in  the  singular  and  plural,  the  forms 
compounded  of  the  prepositions  Le,  ó  and  ]\oirii,  with  the 
personal  pronouns. 

2.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  following  adverbial  ex- 
pressions,  and  resolve  them  into  their  original  compo- 
nents  : — únémfeAcc^1)  a  m-bLiAOtiA,  rÁ  5-cuai]\c,  LeAÚ 
A]\  Leic,  c]\é  11-A  céiLe. 

3.  Decline  aiLL  Árvo  with  the  article. 

4.  Write  as  complete  a  list  as  you  can  of  the  particles 
used  with  adjectives  to  intensify  their  meaning. 

5.  What  is  the  difference,  in  meaning,  between  oéAn 
A11  fciAti  5éA]\  and  oeAn(2)  ah  ]'ciah  jéA]\? 

6.  In  what  constructions  is  the  assertive  verb  ir  always 
omitted,  although  alvvays  understood? 

Composition. 

7.  Translate  into  Irish  : — 

He  telleth  the  number  of  the  stars  and  calleth  them  all 
by  their  names.  He  filleth  the  liuiigiy  with  good  things, 
and  sendeth  the  rain  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust.  'N'ea, 
as  a  father  pitieth  his  own  children,  even  so  the  Lorcí 
pitieth  them  that  fear  Him.  As  far  as  the  east  is  from  the 
west,  so  far  hath  He  removed  our  transgressions  from  us 

8.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Ati'n  fin  ]\o  jLuAif  ■OiA]\tntno  ó  ftÁc  5h]\Áinne  aihac 
Aguf  ní  T>eÁ]\]\tiAT)  oi]\ifeAiii  mA  cotimuróe  píf(3)  50 
]\Áimg  50  muLLAcbeinne  JuLbAin,  Agufoo  ftiAifponn 
fom'ie  Ann  gAn  Aon  T>ume  111A  f  a]\]\at>  111Á  iu\ctnoeAccA. 
tli  T>eÁ]\nAT>  OiA]\muio  beAiniACAT)  Af.  bic  t>o,(4)  acc  \\o 
pAf]\ui5  óe  aii  é  ]\o  bÁ  Ag  T)éAnAiii  iia  ]\eiLge(5)  pn.  -A. 
oubAifc  ponn  nÁ]\  o'é,  acc  buróeAticfliiAg  o'éifig 
AtnAc  ca]\  éif  meAT>Ain  oróce. 

9.  Analyse  the  words  bA  and  b'é  (in  question  S),  and 
parse  the  word  rvÁinig.  Account  for  the  case  of  the  word 
feiLge. 

10.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Unpresci  ibed  1  'assage, 
CÁ]\La  a  iiúai]\(6)  t>o  cuAro  ah  LAfAir*  |*Ú4f  LeAc  j\é 
neAiii  ó'n  aLcói]\,  50  n-oeACAió  aii  c'AingeAL  ]'ÚAf  a 
La]'ai]\  iia  1iaLcó]\a.  Agiif  OféAc  iiiaih'iaIi  *5Uf  a  beAii 
Af(7)  pn,  A511]'  00  cuiceACAf  A]\  a  uÁijcib  cum  iia 
caLiíiaii.  <\cc  111'  CÁ1111C  Ain^eAL  aii  CigeAimA  ni  buí> 
ihó  o'ionnpnje  IIIaiii'iaIi  nó  a  ihnÁ.  v\unfoin  00  Aicm 
HlAnÓAh  5U]\  b'AmgeAL  0011  CigeAfnA  é. 
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Upon  which  we  havc  to  remarlc  as  follows  : — (')  Read 
m  éiti-feacc,  at-one-time.  (-)  "oédti.  (?)  Read  nir. 
(•)  tj>ó.  (5)  ]-eilj;e.  (6)  Ati  UAin  ;  this  is  very  misieading. 
(7)  <\n  is  simply  wrong  here  ;  read  A1J\.  We  regret  thal 
we  are  thus  obliged  to  draw  attention  to  such  glaring 
defects  in  a  short  paper. 


POPULAR  PROVERBS. 

The  following  were  sent  by  Mr.  Daniel 
MacCabe,  Banteer,  Cork  : — Léi^  mé  cum 
An  booAií;,  acc  nÁ  téi^  ah  booAÓ  cuJAtn. 
Ua]\  éir  ha  111101111  'reAT)  ir  reA]\]\  iia  mnÁ. 
1p  r/eA]\]i  poc  ionÁ  p'ort-bAipoeAC.  Sutc- 
m A]i  An  ]iu*o  bot^  lÁn.  1]'  cjioni  aii  c-uaIac, 
uaIac  t>o  pucógAib  ]:olaiíia.      Cat>  T)0  "ÓéAII- 

j.*AT)      111 AC     Atl      CU1C     AC      tuÓ      "00      111A]\bAt). 

CAiiAiin  meir^e  V10]1-  ^V  mnnc  oo  biT>eAnn 
An  ppnne  feArtb,  aó  ní  pxgAnn  rí  nÁi]\e  50 
■oeo. 

*ÓÁ  y&r>  a']-  beroeAr  cú  ahiuij,  11 Á  bei]\ 
•o]\oi c-^eul  a  bAite  o)ic  rém.  1]'  ]'oiia  aii 
cé  *oo  jní  c)iócAi)\e  a]iha  boccAib.  1]'  iiiaic 
aii  binéi^]\e  (vinegar,  appetiser)  aii  rtiAb. 
HoutAigbjieAJ,  ]\eitig  n'iéic.  £Át  aii  booAij 
"o'éir  nA  rojtA.  11  í  ]unn  beut  'ha  co]x  a 
AiihteAp  ]uaiíi.  1p  nnmc  biTJeAr*  miop:Ai]'  7 
pnngeAt).  Circ  té  piAim  ha  1i-AbAnn  A'r 
geobAi]i  bjteAc.  11í  ci^eAnn  ]\ic  A'r  a1da]'- 
c]iac  té  n-A  céite.  -An  coiíi^a]\  cum  bró  a'f 
aii  cnnceAtt  cum  oib]\e.  Uéi-óeAnn  ha 
rocAit  te  jaoic,  ac  céfóeAnn  11  a  bintti  50 
qioróe.  Ua]\  éir  're<vo  reicceA]t  jac  beA]\c. 
11í  cigeAnn  ]\ic  niAic  "oo'n  eAÓ  1  ^con'inui'óe. 
11lAtAi]ic  oib]\e  "oo  jm'óeAf  fgíc.  111  ot  aii 
rtiAb  A'r  nÁ  CAobAij  é,  cÁm  ah  mín-cí]\  A'r 
nÁ  rÁj  é. 

111  Á'r  gA]XA  aii  nn'ot-buiT>e  ^AbcA|1  'fAU 
T>ei]ieAT)  A1]\  [míot-buróe,  better  míot-hiAije, 
,;  animal  of  the  plain,"  a  hare].  Cui]ipt>  An 
jaoc  teAC-pcuAiT)  au  bÁifoeAÓ  A]\  5-cút. 

5<^C    "OAlCA    111A]1    A    1l-0ltceA]\,    a']'    A11    tACA 

cum  aii  mp^e.  Ua]\c  T>ei]\eAT>  An  óit  Aguf 
b]\ón  T>ei]\eAT>  aii  ^jiá-óa.  U]\iopAtt  t>o 
cnuApMJeAp  beA]\c.  11í  C15  t>á  C]\Ái£  teir 
A11  ngobA-oÁn  (the  "  sand-piper,"  a  sea-bird 
like  a  snipe,  found  on  the  S.  W.  coast)- 
Cu^cóin  óy  aonn  $ac  eu^  cójia,  eugcói^  aji 


•óume  iíiaic.  <\n  cé  hac  r/AJAiin  aii  yeoit, 
if  mó]\  aii  poj  teir  A11  Aiib]\uic.  SÁ]\ui- 
^eAnn  ^tiocAp  au  tenhe. 

lA^JAIJieACC    A11     CU1C     A]\    A11    CJtÁl^    (.1.    1]' 

teirge  teir  a  cop*  T)'rtiucAt)).  SgoitceAiin 
An  bpeAb  (bribery)  aii  ctoc. 

The  following  are  from  a  young  5Ae-01^- 
5eoi]\  in  N.  VV.  Cork  : — 

11i  reA]t]\  biAÓ  10HA  ciAtt.  1lí  mAic  é  ah 
c-AcptteAT>  (=  relapse)   bit>eAnn   aii   ]\oca 

AJ  CApVÓ.       1p  T>eACA1]1    An   g1]\]\-pAT)  CU]1  A]' 

aii  co]\  'iia  mbéió  yé.  1]'  yeA]\]\  -peuÓAinc 
]\óihAC  1011Á  T>Á  yeucAinc  at)'  "óiait>.  11í 
niA]i  a  fAoitceA]i  a  biceAji.  lDiT>eAnn  aii 
5]\áó  1  iit)iait)  aii  CAi]\be.  T)o  T>uine  ^aii 
nÁi]\e  1]'  yuy&  a  gnó  a  "óéAnAih.  Uut>  ha' 
biT>eAiin  tei^eAp  A1]\,  iroigne  i|*  yeA]t]\  aij\. 
1lío]\  toic  "Oia  aoii  ]iuo  ]\iaiíi  nAÓ  tei^eA^^^T) 
yé  é.     1   ^cofAib  iia  con  bióeAim    a   cuit>. 

1]'  111  Ó]\  btlACAC,  1AT)  AT)A]\CA  11 A  bó  CA]\  teA]\. 

Dí  a^  r;Ai]\e  coiT>ce  <\'y  jeobATÓ  uai]\  iia 
r;Aitte  oj\c  (or  uai]i  110  r;Aitt  ?)  11í  ceiteAiin 
mei]'5e  ]\ún.  ^kn  cé  50  (=  A5  a)  mbi-óeAiin 
teAbA]i  -Ai^e,  bióeAiin  téijeAnn  Aige. 
Variants  : — jac  T>AtcA  niA]\  oitceA)i,  7  aii 
tAÓA  A]\  v\n  uifge.  X)'ó]\T>ui5  T)ia  congiiAth 
ÍTA^Áit.  1p  bmn  beut  'iia  comnuróe.  Cui|\ 
T)0  C0lÍlA1]lte  111A]1  5tAC]TA]1  í.  1]*  VCA1Ml  P1^ 
111AIC  ionÁ  -oiioic-feAr-Aih.  1p  ninnc  p'o]' 
•ojioc-beAii-cije  (==  goes  often  to  her  own 
store).  1Iut)  p\ccA]\  50  li-otc,  nncijeAnn 
50  h-otc. 

SCOTTISH  GAELIC  NOTES. 

Scottish  Gaelic  as  a  Specific  Subject.     (Sinclair,  Glasgow. 
One  Shilling.) 

This  is  the  first  fruit  of  the  work  of  the  new  Comunn 
Gaidhealach.  Aíter  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  societv, 
it  was  decided  to  draw  up  a  series  of  books  suitable  for 
Gaelic-teaching  schools,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
for  the  purpose.  In  preparing  this  work  they  have  had 
in  view  the  fact  that  all  the  pupils  speak  Gaelic,  and  so 
the  book  in  its  earlier  stages  is  very  unlike  the  intro- 
ductory  hand-books  which  are  drawn  up  for  learning  most 
other  languages.  The  vernacular,  and  not  any  literary 
form  of  the  language,  is  the  object  to  be  attained.  Speak- 
ing  of  H,  the  writer  gives  as  example  h-uile,  all.  We 
have  the  same  form  in  Irish,  and  we  should  know  that  the 
h  is  simply  wrong,  being  a  remnant  of  'eh,  the  final  part 
of  gach.  Similarly  httgam,  hugat,  heana  are  said  for 
chugam,  etc.     An  attempt  is  made  to  convev  the  pronun* 
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ciation  by  a  phonetic  alphabet,  modelled  on  that  suggested 
in  Mr.  MacFarlane's  book.  The  plan,  although  iutricate, 
is  well  worth  study.  The  latter  part  of  the  book,  where 
the  grammar  proper  is  explained  and  exercises  given,  i> 
much  more  interesting.  Tlie  writers  have  taken  into 
account  in  many  cases  the  original  Gaelic  forms  of  words. 
and  explained  ihe  changes  which  reduced  them  to  their 
piesent  state.  This  has  done  something  towards  simpli- 
fving  the  grammar,  but  yet  there  is  no  Gaelic  grammar  to 
e'qual  for  simplicity  and  utility  the  liltie  First  and  Second 
Irish  Books,  and  even  these  need  further  simplification, 
and,  in  some  cases,  correction. 

The  Oban  Times  gives  every  week  matter  of  interest  to 
Gaelic  readers. 

Mac  Talla  appears  to  be  prospering  among  the  Gaels  ol 
Canada.  It  has  been  enlargcd  and  improved  very  much 
since  the  commencement  of  vol.  ii.  For  Scottish  Gaelic 
just  as  spoken  it  is  the  most  valuable  paper  to  be  had.  A 
leature  of  the  recent  issues  is  the  publication  of  many 
popular  Gaelic  proverl>s. 

We  cordially  congratulate  the  Celtic  Monthly  on  the 
completion  oí  its  first  volume,  which  is  a  real  treasure  of 
Gaelic  prose  and  verse,  and  contains  also  a  store  of  Eng- 
lish  papers  on  Gaelic  subjects.  The  price  of  the  new 
volume  is  threepence  a  number.  The  first  number 
(October)  opens  up  new  ground  with  illustrated  articles 
in  Highland  scenery  and  arclueology. 

An  Fhiannis  is  the  title  of  the  new  and  enlarged  series 
of  the  old  quarterly  Record  of  Eaglais  Shaor  na  h-Alba, 
whose  jubilee  was  signalized  l>y  the  appearance  of  the  new 
issue.  The  editor  is  Rev.  T.  G.  MacNeill,  of  Cawdur, 
whose  name  is  well  known  in  Gaelic  circles.  We  have 
never  seen  finer  Gaelic  than  that  contributed  by  "  Eilea- 
nach,"  on  pp.  18,  19. 

The  Annual  Assembly  of  the  new  Comunn  Gaedhea- 
lach,  held  at  Oban  on  September  12,  was  a  thorough 
success.  Lord  Archibald  Campbell  presided,  and  manv 
of  the  most  prominent  personages  of  the  H'ghlands,  gentle 
and  simple,  atiended.  Prizes  weregiven  for  Gaelic  prose, 
ver-e  and  song,  for  Gaelic  music,  reading,  writing. 


The  Scottish  Gaels  of  Hamilton,  Canada,  recently  had 
a  successful  reunion.  A  fine  address  was  delivered  by  the 
chairman,  a  man  born  and  reared  in  Canada,  but  whose 
native  tongue  is  Gaelic.  ln  Canada  alone,  he  stated,  up 
to  a  quarter  of  a  miilion  of  peoplespoke  Gaelic  every  day. 

Versions  of  Auld  Lang  Syne  are  numerous  and  of 
various  degrees  of  excellence.  One  of  the  last  comes 
from  Cape  Breton,  and  the  gifted  translator  of  this  and 
other  national  songs  (Murchadh  MacRath),  writing  011 
St.  Patrick's  Day,  refers,  in  that  connection,  tothecurious 
fact  that  "  St.  Patrick's  Day  was  always  a  season  or 
weather-'  landmaik '  "  with  the  pioneer  Scotch  Presby- 
terian  Highlanders  of  Cape  Breton.  Few  of  that  old 
stock  now  remain.  They  always  referred  to  the  day  as 
Lá  Ille  Phádruig  [our  colloquial  LÁ  'eil  p<von*Ji 5  =  \,Á 
péile  p.].  A  popular  etymology  of  the  saint's  name 
was  :  bha  draoi  aig  —  bí  -onaoi  Aige,  he  had  a  druid  ! 

In  reference  to  An  ttir'eAj  in  a  last  issue,  a  corre- 
spondent  says  : — "  I  was  interested  to  learn  in  Orkney  last 


December  that  old  Orcadians  refer  to  the  lark  as  '  Wir- 
Lady's  hen.'  '  Wir,'  in  the  Orcadian  dialect,  signifies 
'our'  [cf.  Spnjeoj  Hlluu|\e  =  redbreast].  In  your  notes 
I  observe  you  render  the  word  '  Ribheid  '  as  signifying 
'joy.'  In  the  Highlands  it  means  'a  reed.'  The  reed  iu 
any  musical  instrument,  for  instance,  is  called  'ribheid.' 
The  expression  'ribheid-chiuil '  is  also  often  used." 


There  is  a  Highland  Gaelic  version  of  Cojján  114 
ii-AinjeAÍ  printed  in  last  number.  It  is  written  by 
"ponn,"  and  is  given  in  the  new  edition  of  his  Celtic 
Garland.  It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  the  two 
versions. 

'N  a  shuan  bha  am  páisdean, 

'S  a  mháth'r  bhochd  gu  cráidhteach 
A'  caoidh  cor  a  gráidh  's  e  'measg  anradh  a'  chuain, 

'S  'n  uair  dh'  éirich  na  siantau 

Bha  ise  fo  iargain 
'S  a  smaointean  air  Diarmad  'bha  triall  nan  tonn  uain'. 

'N  uair  theann  i  ri  iirnuigh 

Bha  'páisdean  gun  diisgadh, 
'Us  gair'  air  a  ghniiis  'n  uair  a  liib  i  a  gliui ; 

"  Do  mhiog-shiiilean  bóidheach 

Tha  'g  innseadh  nis  dhómhsa 
Mu  ainglean  na  glóire  bhi  'cómhradh  ri  m'  íiin  !"' 

"  'S  'n  uair  tha  iad  a'  gluasad 

Gu  samhach  mu  d'  chluasaig, 
'S  mar  fhreiceadain  uasal  mu  'n  cuairt  ort  ga  d'  dhion  ; 

Dean  iarraidh  le  diirachd 

Nach  tiéig  iad  an  iiibhrach, 
N'  am  fear  'tha  'g  a.  stiiiireadh  measg  iispairn  nan  sian  !" 

Aig  bristeadh  na  faire 

An  t-iasgair  thill  sábhailt', 
'S  'o  mhnaoi  fhuair  e  fáilte,  le  báigh  agus  miiirn  ; 

A  páisdean  ghrád-phóg  i, 

'Us  luaidh  i  le  sólas — 
"  Bha  ainglean  na  glóire  a'  cómhradh  ri  m'  ritn  !" 


Laoidhean  Spioradail  (Oban  Times  Office)  Under  the 
unassuming  title  of  ReÍ'gioiti  Lays,  are  here  gathered 
together  many  graceful  specimens  of  genuine  Gaelic 
poetrv.  Some  of  these  were  collected  orally  in  the  Gaelic- 
speahing  island  of  Uist — one  01  the  Catholic  is'ands — by 
Father  Allan  MacDonald.  the  editor  of  the  little  book. 
Tlie  collection  is  printcd  chiefly  for  devotional  purposes, 
for  which  it  is  admirably  suited,  as  it  conveys  the  truths  of 
faith  in  the  language  and  manner  best  understood  by  the 
islanders.  The  old  "  Fisherman's  Hymn,"  from  the 
Island  of  Barra,  contains  a  reference  to  the  Irish  patron 
of  the  island.  We  give  a  stanza  of  this  hymn  as  a 
specimen  : — 

"  Dia  'bheith  timchioll  air  an  sgothaidh 

Mu'n  imich  i  gu  doimhneachd  mara  ; 

Slig'  air  linne  dhuinn  a  treuntachd 

Mur  'eil  freasdal  Dé  'ga  faire. 

God  be  round  about  our  bark, 

Ere  she  goes  to  the  high  sea. 

Like  a  shell  on  a  pool  is  her  strength 

If  God's  providence  does  not  guard  her." 

There  are  also  modern  versions  of  \vell-known  composi- 
tions,  such  as  Dies  Irae,  Ave  Maris  Stella,  Salve  Regina, 
etc. ;  and  some  Gaelic  poems  by  the  editor  himself.  The 
book  contains  150  pages,  and  should  be  procured  by  all 
who  study  the  devotional  side  of  Gaelic  literature. 
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DR.  HYDE'S  NEW   bOOK. 

<\br\Ám  ^nÁó-a  chotm<\cc.     By  Douglas  Hyde,  LL.D., 
M.R.T.A.     (Dublin  :  Gill  &  Son.     2?.  6d.  net.) 

Besides  the  ordinary  division  of  Irish  literature  into 
ancient,  middle  and  rnodern,  \ve  have  also  tlie  division 
inio  book  literature  and  oral  or  traditional  literature. 
Tlie  value  of  the  latter  lies  in  its  preserving  for  the  student 
of  ethnology  and  folk-lore  much  that  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  MSS.,  and  in  preserving  for  the  student  of  the  lan- 
guage  manv  words  and  terse  béautiful  phrases  which 
would  otherwise  be  lost.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
poetry  traditionally  preserved — it  is  a  mine  of  idiomatic 
Irish,  and  as  such  alone  is  well  worth  publication. 

In  his  previous  books  Dr.  Hyde  had  given  us  specitnens 
of  the  prose  oral  literature  preserved  by  the  people  ;  but 
now,  as  becomes  a  poet,  he  proposes  to  collect,  translate 
and  annotate  the  whole  bodv  of  the  orally-presened 
Gaelic  poerry  of  Connaught.  This  is  an  undertaldng  of 
great  maguitude.  The  present  volume  of  over  150  pages 
contains  only  the  abnÁin  jrvÁTJa.  With  each  s  >ng  is 
given  as  much  infoimation  as  the  author  could  procure 
about  the  circumstances  of  its  composition. 

Many  of  the  songs  are  old  favourites,  and  mnny  others 
are  now  printed  for  the  first  time.  The  obscure  passages 
are  annotated,  so  that,  with  very  few  exceptional  passages, 
the  songs  can  easily  be  read.  The  prose  translations 
given  will  supply  matter  for  poetic  versions  in  English, 
and  Dr.  Hyde  himself,  by  translating  some  of  the  songs 
into  English  verse  built  upon  Gaelic  principles,  has  sup- 
plied  a  model. 

The  printing  and  publication  of  such  books  involve 
great  trouble  and  expense,  especially  when  thev  are  done 
on  a  large  scale,  as  in  Dr.  Hvde's  case.  In  other  coun- 
tries  rich  societies,  or  wealthy  people  of  rank,  finance  the 
publication  of  all  forms  of  the  national  li.erature,  but  in 
Ireland  nearly  all  has  to  be  done  by  a  few  people  at  their 
own  expense.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  those  who  give 
their  labourand  pecuniary  help  to  the  publication  of  Irish 
books,  whose  time  and  income  are  nct  nect'ssarily  very 
limited.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  those  who 
really  wish  that  Dr.  Hyde  should  continue  to  publish  tlie 
Gaelic  poetry  of  Connaught — and  perhaps  there  is  no 
other  person  qualified  to  do  it — will  not  pass  over  the 
request  in  the  preface,  viz.,  to  write  to  him  at  Gill  &  Sons, 
O'Connell-street.  Dublin,  and  state  (1)  whether  he  will 
subscribe  to  the  other  nárts  thnt  remain  unpuhlished  ;  and 
(2)  whether  he  will  assist  by  a  donation  to  render  luture 
publications  less  expensive.  I  should  wish,  if  space  per- 
mitted,  to  call  attention  to  some  specially  beautiful 
passages  in  Dr.  Hyde's  collection,  and  also  to  the  felicity 
with  which  he  has  translated  many  of  the  songs.  One 
specimen  must  suffice  : — 

1i1o  bnón  <nr\  A11  br/Aimvge 
1r  í  'cÁ  mórv, 

<Vr  i  'gabAiL  it>1|\  nié 
<\'r  ttio  Tiu'Le  rcó)\  ! 
t?Á5<vó  'r<m  mbAiLe  mé 

'OeunATti  b|\óm, 
5<vn  <jon  crtnL  c<v|\  rÁiLeLiom 
Choróce  ná  50  t>eo. 

My  gi  ief  on  the  sea, 

How  the  waves  of  it  roll  ! 
For  they  heave  between  me 
And  the  love  of  my  soul  ! 
Abandoned,  forsaken, 

To  grief  and  despair, 
Will  the  sea  ever  wahen 
Relief  from  despair  ? 


TECHNICAL  WORDS. 

My  dear  Father  O'Grownev, 

As  you  are  co'lecting  the  modern  words  refening 
to  flax-growing,  &c,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  following 
curious  string  of  fanciful  names  which  I  have  just  come 
across  in  an  old  MS.  will  be  of  interest.  They  orCur  in 
tlie  tale  called  <\inec  menm<m  UnAq\t>  tti<sic  Coiri,  pre- 
served  in  the  Bodleian  MS.  Rawl.  B.  512,  fo.  iiia,  and 
are  as  follows  :  — 

Ocur  ic  é  <mm<jtro  n<v  m-b<m  riL  Leó  :  Lent>  ingen 
LÁmconAro,  Léme  mjen  LingoncAij,  CeincLi  mjen 
cSVmím&iru,  CohaL  mjen  CaniceLcAin.  Capp  tngen 
cslmeniA,  tTAicgén  mgen  pgroe,  Siiácac  mjen  tlAma, 
Co|\ca]\  mgen  ■Orunnigi,  ScuAb  mgen  gAmiiAncÁ,  círv 
mgen  Scm'b<Mni,  Smrc  mcen  CnéncuAnjjne,  Chajj 
mjen  CercAT>A,  TJepb  mjen  cheimie,  CnAeb  mgen 
ChonjnuinA,  paic  mjjen  Cét>b«nnA. 

Of  these  words  I  notice  the  following,  which  do  not 
occur  in  your  list  :  rnimAinc,  spind:e  ;  CApp,  tow  crwoól 
weathed  on  a  distaff ';  rneniA  seenis  tlie  gen.  of  rnim, 
with  short  1  ;  UAim,  sowing,  seam ;  coiiaL  is  obscure  to 
me  ;  rAicgén  seems  to  contain  the  word  rAice,  he/11  ; 
t>ei\b  (t>eA]\b)  is  explained  chum  or  milh  flan  by  0'ReilIy  ; 
cenm  I  cannot  explain.  The  other  words  areall,  I  think, 
quite  common. 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

KUNO  MEYER. 


VERBAL  FORMS. 

A  well-known  writer  of  and  on  Irish,  resident  at  Chicago, 
writes  as  íollows  : — "  Grammarians  assign  only  one  fornr 
to  tlie  present  passive  of  verbs — the  form  in  -CAn. 
Tlie  real  fact  is  that  this  tense  has  three  forms  ;  two  of 
them  include  an  auxiliary  verb.  A.  '  The  meadow  is  cut 
in  the  harvest '  =  bAincean  &x\  móinpeun  'ra  brójmAn. 
B.  If  progressive  action  is  intended,  acá  An  móinpéun 
'■£&  b<Mtic  <inoii%  or  (C)  ACÁÉAn  <sj  bAinc  <m  móinpéin 
Anoir.  D.  Slightly  different  from  A  is  bróeAtm  ah  m. 
bAmce.  E.  But  if  '  is  cut  '  =  '  has  been  cut, '  acá  An 
m.  bAmce.  These  last  two  do  not  fall  exactly  under  th.e 
head  of  present  passive."  In  the  past  tense  C  would  be 
bíceAp  ac,  bAinc  ah  mómiréin,  and  in  the  future  béró- 
ceAn  aj  bAinc  ...  Of  course  these  cannot  be  translated 
into  literal  English. 


GAELIC   NOTES. 

The  last  two  numbers  of  the  Gael,  of  Brooklyn,  give  first'- 
class  matter.  Mr.  OT.earv,  of  Eyries,  contributes  some 
prose,  and  Mr.  0'Doherty,  of  Cruit  Island,  Donegai, 
gives  old  Gaelic  songs  in  an  admirable  manner,  with 
translations  and  notes.  The  August  number  contains 
some  old  Gaelic  songs  of  merit. 

All  Celtic  philologists  are  not  the  cynical  critics  who 
are  denounced  in  the  preface  to  Silva  Padelica.  There 
they  are  characterized  as  "  the  omniscient  impeccable 
leviathans  of  science  that  sound  the  linguistic  ocean  to  its 
most  horrid  depths."  Many  of  them  have  a  much  more 
attractive  side  to  their  character.  Not  content  witli 
searchmg  the  ancient  folios  of  the  Gaelic  scribes,  and 
laboriously  piecing  together  the  knowledge  thus  obtained, 
some  of  them  occasionalb/  make  a  cneAc  on  an  Irish- 
speaking  island  or  village,  and  as  the  result  of  a  few 
weeUs'  vÍFÍt,  carty  off  copious  notes  on  the  peculiarities  of 
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the  pronunciation  and  vocabulary  of  the  spoken  language. 
It  was  my  good  fortune,  some  jears  ago,  to  meet  Dr. 
Kuno  Mejer  on  such  a  foray  ;  and  two  years  ago  I  found 
M.  Georges  Dottin,  of  the  Rtvue  Celtique,  studying  the 
Gaelic  of  Galway  upon  the  spot.  What  these  studies 
resulted  in  is  seen  in  a  late  issue  of  the  Révue. 

The  Tuam  News  publishes  a  vast  amount  of  Gaelic  in 
its  lavge  weekly  column.  It  has  recently  been  producing 
the  Book  of  Rights.  The  Irhh-American  has  reprinted 
all  Dr.  Hyde's  Songs  of  the  Connaught  Bards,  and  also 
many  original  contributions  of  merit.  Many  of  the 
songs  collected  by  J.  J.  Lyons  are  given  in  this  column. 
United  Irelatid  has  opened  a  large  Gaelic  column,  which 
is  gíven  every  week.  The  contents  are,  as  a  rule,  from 
MS.  sources.  The  August  issue  of  the  Boston  Irish  Echo 
is  well  up  to  the  high  standard  already  attained  since  the 
commencement  of  the  new  issue.  The  publication,  for 
the  first  time,  of  Reating's  R~ey-Shield  ofthe  Alass  is  con- 
tinued.  In  this  connection  I  mav  remark  that  eoc<vin- 
P51AC  A11  Aipninn,  The  Key-Shield  (i.e. ,  the  key  to  the 
mystic  meaning,  and  defence  of  the  doctrinal  points  at 
issue)  is  the  proper  name,  and  r.ot  eocaip  rgéice,  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  any  particular  meaning.  The 
Echo  has  warm  words  of  praise  for  Xhhjournal,  and  also 
some  little  wholesome  criticism,  which  latter  will  always 
be  welcomed.  Some  of  the  phrases  objected  to  are 
beyond  doubt,  e-g.,  1  bpoijfje,  rhajibuij. 


Whitley  Stokes— Old  Irish  Glo-ses.  The  valuable  and 
interesting  glosses,  now  published  by  the  Philological 
Society,  were  found  in  a  tenth  century  MS.  containing 
Virgil's  Bucolics.  One  of  these  old  words  is  cit,  da,  give. 
Could  this  be  our  colloquial  cí,  cí,  in  the  phrase,  cíahi, 
ciaui  =give  me?  The  same  Society  has  also  just  pub- 
lished  a  short  paper  by  Dr.  Stokes  on  the  disappearance 
of  the  letter  n  in  many  old  Irish  words.  Among  other 
things  we  learn  here  that  lúi-oín,  not  luJATOin^little 
finger.  Thc  old  word  bopp,  which  he  gives,  is  yet  used 
in  the  dim.  form  bob<\iliii,  a  tassel  on  a  child's  cap,  etc. 

The  Irish  Catholic,  Catholic  Tinies  and  Freeman  have 
occasional  articles  on  Celtic  Iiterature. 


The  Coik  National  Society's  Gaelic  class  presented  a 
fine  Irish  address  the  other  day  to  its  President,  Mr. 
Wiliiam  O'Biien,  M.P.  Mr.  Ó'Brien  remarked  that, 
although  he  had  been  receiving  addresses  in  various  parts 
of  Ireland  for  many  years,  he  had  never  before  hearci  an 
address  in  the  native  Ianguage.  The  Cork  Gaelic  class 
is  doing  good  work,  and  through  the  county  generallv 
there  ís  more  interest  taken  in  the  old  tongue  than  any- 
where  else  in  Ireland.  The  number  of  Cork  subscribers 
to  this  Journal  is  as  great  as  the  number  from  all  the  rest 
of  Ireland. 

The  new  Ladies'  University  CoIIege  in  Dublin  has 
placed  Celtic  on  its  course  of  studies. 


^\n  sUuaj  si"óe. 

tliort  rcAt>  7  nio]\  rcAon  yé  "ó'a  f-AOCA}\, 
aji  eA^ÍA  -oÁ  p;uineA"ó  ré  rém  50  i-cuijtj.-eAt> 
ah  cobAip  7  aii  00115110.111  corii  iiiaic  ceutniA. 
UpÁc  bío-ó  a  btntte  pém  bo.mce  Ai^e, 
céróeA-ó  ré  reo.cc  mbuittróe  cum  cínn,  cum 


comieoVo  AinAC  ó  11-0.  coiriii-peAtA"oóii\ib. 
flíon  cio.ii,  50,11  oon  A50,  50  rtAib  teAC  nA 
pÁi-pce  a]\  tÁj\  A5  aii  occAn.  "pÁ'n  ahi  fo.n, 
bí  nA.peAÓc  rpeAtAOÓipfóe  pt>e  A5  ceAÓc 
C01Í1  AcéoniAin  "óó,  gup  cÁmic  eA^tA  ai]\  t>'A 
Ainoeom  :  t>o  j-eAp  a  5PUA15  niAu  pontiAt) 
muice  riATJAncA  aj\  riiuttAÓ  a  cinn  ;  00  -óem 
yé  An  bAite  ahiac,  7  t>o  cuAró  a  cot>tAt>  t>ó 
rém  50  mArom. 

&]\  eijv^e  td'a  ihnAoi,  tÁ  A]\  n-A  bÁirteAÓ, 
■00  cuató  p'  A111AÓ  cum  oibpe-oróce  a  pj\ 
•o'peicpnc  ;  m  Áic  ah  riiówféirt  50  téin  t>o 
beic  'n<\  rrteAC  a]\  tÁp,  ir  AthtAró  bí  5AÓ  A011 
occtiiA-ó  buitte  bAmce,  7  ah  curo  eite  m  a 
ceApc-feArAtii.  "Oo  cuató  p'  a  bAite  7 
■o'inmr  p'  "ó 'Á  reAp  111  aji  a  bi.  "  50  mbeii\ro 
A11  "o-t  teip  aii  StuAJ  Sit>e,"  aj\  yé,  "rnunA 
mbeupA'ó  ré  teir  ia*o  acc  teAc-óptAÓ  'r An 
tó."  "  1r  otc  é  pn,"  A}\  ah  beAn,  "cÁ  por 
■OU1C  iiac  bpntit)  A15  éii-ceAcc  teAc  Anoir? 
A5UP  mÁ  cÁro,  t)o  ^éAbAip  t)íot  At>'  cahic 
uaca,  uai]\  éigm." 

pópcAii  Ati  StuAJ  Sróe,  7  beipceAp  cum 
pópcA  iAt>.  Díonn  bAnnp  aca  ah  c-aiii  fAn, 
7  rteAt)  móp  Ap  bAii-oe  temb.  11aij\,  "oo  bí 
reAn  A5  *out  50  CopcAi^,  A5  t)iot  t)Á  ppcin 
une.  IIU5  aii  t)eii\eAiinAi5e  Aip,  A^up,  put 
Apb  iréroi]\  teip  Aon  C15  t>o  f-noircinc,  pu^ 
reAn  Aip  'fAn  cpti^e,  7  -o'pAptuij  t>e  aii 
■ociocpAt)  ré  teip  50  póitt  ctnn  cÁijroioi- 
CViiu'orc  t)o  -óéAHAm  t)o  teAnb  iiáj\  bAip- 
•oeAt)  póp,  7  "oo  bi  te  bpuAÓ  bÁtp  1  mboc  iiac 
jtAib  acc  cp'  nó  ceACAip  tie  coij-céimeAnnoib 
ó'n  mbócAjt.  íli  |.-eACAit>  ré  ah  peAji  piAiii 
poniie  pm,  niAp  pn,  t>o  bí  eA^to  aij\  1 
■ocAoib  "out  put  imj\eoccAOi  aoii  peAtt  aij\,  7 
■oÁ  5CuijteAt)  ré  ruApoo'n  cuipeAt)  puAijt  pe, 
f-Aoit  ré  5Uj\  meArA  50  móri  'iia  pAti  -oó  é. 

X)o  bi  ré  1  5CÁ1'  roi|\  t>Á  coiiiAijite,  acc  m 
Aon  nónneAC  AiiiÁm  t>o  t)em  rériíAr"  a  Ai^ne 
niiceAÓc  111  émyeAcc  teip,  cia  aca  bÁp  nó 
beACA  t>ó  é.  T)o  ceAii^Ait  ré  a  CApott  t>o 
coj\,  "oo  cuAit)  ré  ca]\  ctoró,  7  bA  ^eojtjt  50 
bruAijt  j~é  é  réin  1  "005  An-bjteo^  Átunm. 
Unnciott  btiAbiiA  itoniie  pm,  "o'eu^  aii  aoh 
11151011  A1Í1Á111  a  bi  Ai^e. 
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■á}\  "óuL  ArceAC  'pvr  05  •óó,  "oo  coniiAic 
ré  í  1  LeAbAio,  caj\  éir  a  Lmí;e  feoiL  a  cu]\ : 
L>a  Leíce  an  LeAnb  -oo  bí  cum  beic  bAipoce. 
"O'éir  Ati  b*M]"oe,  cÁunc  neo.c,  7  "o'pÁpunj 
■oe'n  breu|\  cad  é  ah  bponncAHAr  bA  iíiiaii 
Leir  "oo  CAbAi]\c  do'ii  nAoióeAn.  '• -dn  bó  ir 
reA]\]\  mi'  feitb,"  a]\  ré,  Lom  LÁic]ieó.c.  -Ap 
noul  a  b<xile  bó,  00  h-ínnreA-ó  bó  50 
bpiAi]\  An  bó  bA  iiió  bAinne  7  bLeo^AncA^ 
bÁr,  An  oróce  ceuDiiA  ■o'].,Á^  reireAii  aii  05. 
-vVcc  nío]\b  <vicneACAr  dó  í  do  CAiLLeArhovin, 
niA]\  m  a^aió  a  cu]\  (cu|\ca)  cum  -oei]\i-ó,  do 
bí  puic  a']*  ^aoc  A'r  Aice  Leip  a]*  p\n  aiiiac. 

OÍO    b<\    7    CAOipj,  ^Abd1]\  7  CApAlLL   aca, 

oí]\eAC  d'aj\  ^dáLa  rém.     1]'  iinnic  00  cuaLa 

qiÁcc   A]i  •ÓAonub    -oo   JAb  ca]\   Lior  7  ah 

SLuaj  Sióe  a^  •oéAiiAiii  cm^mne,  7  ]\uo  ir 

Aice,  ir  A]\  Aii  n"OoiiinAÓ  ir  ^nÁcAi^e  teo  ah 

obAi]\  ri'n.     111Á  §eib  bó  nó  eAÓ  bÁr  LeLmn 

Dumebeicb]\eoioce  1  Líon-a^e,  roiLLpí;eAii 

pn   do  ua  ]*eAiroAomib  ^up   cu^ad   caiLiii 

rÁ  neAÓ  éigm  aca  do  ]'ciobAb,  acc  $u]\  ceip 

ré  o]\]\a,  7  511  ]\  cujaoaji  Leo  ah  bó  nó  ah 

c-eAÓ  m  a  Áic. 

1]'  cinnce  gun  móji  An  ca^La  do  bí  ]?ad  ó 

]\onii  An  SLuaj  Sibe  ;  acc,  111  a]\  ^ac  aoh  nió 

eiLe  bAmeA]*  Le  Á]\rAÓc  ha  1i-6i]\eAim,  cÁ 

An  eA^LA  pn  ahoiu   a^  meAC  Lei]*  aii  ceAn- 

gAib  m  AnLuA-oeAb  50  mnnc  Ag-ceAtinAr  7 

a  -g-coiiiAÓc,  a  n-euccA  7  a  n-nnceACCA — ah 

^AebiL^e  bo^  bp'o^iiiA]!,  coihica  ceoLriiA]\, 

^AeóiL^e  ^LópiiA]!  oiLeÁm   iia  iiaoiíi   7   nA 

n-oLLAitiAn. 

TRANSLATION. 

He  neither  stopped  nor  ceased  from  work,  for  fear  that 
if  he  would,  his  lielp  aud  assistance  would  stop  iu  like 
manner.  When  he  used  to  have  his  own  "  blow  '  cut 
he  used  to  go  seven  "  blovvs  "  in  advance,  so  as  to  keep 
clear  of  his  fellow-mowers.  It  was  not  lung,  yoa  msy  be 
sure,  tiU  the  eiglit  had  halí  the  field  cut  down.  About 
that  time  the  seven  íairy-mowers  were  coming  so  near  him 
that  a  fear  came  on  hini  in  spite  himself ;  his  hair  stood 
on  the  top  of  his  head  like  the  bristles  of  a  wild  pig  ;  he 
made  for  his  house,  and  went  asleep  till  morning. 

When  his  wife  arose  on  the  following  morning,  she  went 
to  see  her  husbana's  night-work  ;.instead  of  the  entire 
meadow  being  in  its  swath  (i.e. ,  niown),  it  is  how  every 
eighth  "  blow  "  was  mown,  and  the  rest  standing  erect. 
Siie  went  home  and  told  her  husband  how  matters  ^tood. 
"  May  the  sorrow  take  the  Sluagh  Sidhe,'  said  he,  "even 
if  it  did  not  carry  them  but  half  au  inch  in  the  day." 
"  That  is  bad,"  says  his  wife  ;  "  tiow  do  you  know  but 
that  they  are  listening  to  you  novv,  and  if  they  are  tiiey 
will  pay  you  for  your  talk  some  time. " 

They  marry  and  are  given  in  marriage.  They  do  tlien 
have  a  marriage  íeast,  and  a  banquet  at  a  christening. 
Once  a  man  vvas  going  to  the  city  of  Cork  to  sell  two 
firkins  of  butter.  He  was  benighted,  but  ere  he  could 
possibly  reach  any  house,  a  man  overtooh  him  on  the  way, 


and  askeii  him  would  he  g<>  «ith  him  for  a  whiie  to  acc 
sponsor  for  a  child  that  had  not  yet  been  baptized,  and 
who  lay  in  the  throes  of  death,  at  a  cottage  which  was 
only  three  or  four  paces  from  the  road.  He  never  before 
saw  the  man,  he  therefore  vvas  afraid  to  go  with  hiin, 
le-t  any  tr>  achery  might  be  practised  on  him,  and  if  he 
refused  the  invitation  whieh  ha  I  been  given  him,  hs 
thought  it  wouLi  b^  woise  than  that  {i.e.,  a  greater  evil 
would  befall  himi.  He  was  in  doubt  what  vvas  to  done 
(lit. ,  he  was  in  a  condition  between  two  counsels,  i.e,, 
in  a  dilemma)  but  in  a  moment  he  made  up  his  mmd  to 
accompany  him  whatever  betide  (///.,  whether  it  would 
be  death  or  life  to  him).  He  tied  his  lior.-e  to  a  bush,  he 
went  ovei  the  fence,  and  soon  found  himself  in  a  ^ery 
beauiiful  and  grand  house.  About  a  year  beíore  that  his 
only  daughter  died  ;  on  his  going  into  the  house  he  saw 
her  in  a  bed  after  her  accouchement  :  hers  was  the  child 
that  was  to  be  baptized.  After  the  christening  had  been 
done,  a  person  came  an  1  asked  of  the  man  wnat  gift  he 
intended'  making  the  baby.  "  The  best  cow  that  I  have," 
said  he,  all  at  once.  Wheii  he  vvent  home,  he  was  told 
that  the  be>t  milch  cow  he  had  (lit.,  the  cow  of  most  milk 
and  lar^est  udder)  died  the  verynight  he  le.'t  home.  líut 
he  had  no  reason  to  be  sorry  íor  her  loss,  for  instead  of 
his  sufferiug  any  disadvantage  thereby,  he  was  prosperous 
fiom  that  lorward  (Jit.,  streim,  and  wind,  an.'  .ide  were 
with  hitn  from  that  out). 

They  do  have  cows  and  sheep,  goats  and  horses,  jusl 
like  ourseives.  It  is  often  I  heard  mention  of  ptrsons 
who  passed  by  a  i'ws,  as  the  Siuagh  Sidhe  vvere  Ghuinin  ;, 
and  what  is  more  remarkal)le  t'dl,  it  is  on  Sun.iays  t  ey 
(most)  usually  do  thai  work.  f  a  cow  or  a  horse  die  at 
the  time  that  any  one  in,a  family  is  sick,  that  shows  10 
the  old  people  that  an  attempt  had  b'een  made  to  st<  a1 
some  one  (in  it)  ;  but  that  thev  failed,  and  that  they 
b:ought  the  cow  or  tlie  horse  with  them  instead. 

It  is  certain  that  there  was  gieat  fear  long  ago  before 
the  Sluagh  Sidhe,  but  like  everythingelse  that  appértains 
totheantiquepa-t  ol  Eiie,  that  fearisfastdisappearingwith 
thetongue  in  which  their  soveieign  sway,  and  theirpower, 
their  mighty  deeds,  and  their  adventures  were  so  ofteu 
told — the  soft,  mightv,  beautiful,  musioal  Gaelic — the 
glorious  Gaelic  of  the  ísland  of  Saints  and  Scholais. 

Just  as  this  number  is  ready  for  the  press,  the  Gael  ánd 
Echo  come  to  hand.  We  regret  to  see  that  they  allovv 
themseves  even  yet  10  be  diveited,  to  some  exten',  from 
the  woik  of  cultivating  the  language  by  ridiculous  per- 
sonal  matters.  The  Irish  matter  of  this  issue  of  the  Echo 
is  all  poetical,  and  is  verv  vvell  brought  out.  Accma 
cui|veo>nti  aiv  5Aot)Ab  aiiiac  •oáhc<\  corii  pe<iLLc<ic  Lei)" 
cn  -oin  fo  A]v  Le^cAHAc  316,  c<\iLLp-ó  fé  <\  óAijvoe. 

The  last  numbers  of  the   Celtic   Monthly  and  of  Mac 

Talla  are  up  to  the  usual  high  standard. 


Printed  by  Dollard,  Piintinghouse,  Dublin,  wheie 
the  Journal  can  be  had,  price  Sevenpence  for  single  copy; 
yearly  subscription,  2s  6d.  All  remittances  for  Gaehc 
Union  in  favour  of  Rev.  Maxwell  H.  Close,  to  be  ad- 
dressed  to  the  Editor.  Matters  connected  with  the 
Journal  also  to  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  Fr.  O  Growney, 
Mayhooth,  Co.  Rildare.  Editor  also  requests  that  he 
will  be  communicated  with  in  case  of  delay  ín  getting 
Joumal,  receipt,  &c.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Close  would  wish 
"remittances  crossed  and  payable.  to  Northern  Banking 
Co.,  Dublin.     Postal  Orders  thus  crossed  preferred. 


Printeu  by  Dollard,  Printinghouse,  Dublin. 
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All  commiinications  to  be  addressed  to  Rrv.  E. 
O'Grownev,  Maynoo;h  College,  Irelánd.  Postal  Orders 
to  Ue  made  pavalilc  at  Majpnootb.  The  annu.nl  subscrip- 
tion,  for  some  time  pa-t,  hns  been  2<.  6d.,  enittling  sub- 
scribers  to  the  five  issues  published  annually,  but,  as  \\  i  1 
l>e  seen  from  the  followjng  arlicle,  a  change  is  proposed. 
Ifwesecure  the  requisite  number  ofneu  uh  1  ibers,  nn 
annoiincement  to  iliat  effect  will  be  made  in  No.  40.  In 
the  meaniíme  ourfriends  cnn  best  help  us  by  sending  for 
extra  copies  of  this  issue,  price  6d.  cacli,  post  frce,  to  give 
to  their  fiiends. 


All  the  hack  numbcrs  of  the  jburnal,  except  No.  4,  can 

;till  bc  had,  price  6d.  each,  post  frec. 


TO  OUR  READERS. 

A  very  wide-spread  demand  o.n  the  part 

of  that  evcr-increasing  section  of  tlie  public 
who  take  an  active  interest  in  the  Irish  lan- 
guage  calls  continuallv  for  the  publication 
of  this  Journal  under  conditions  that  would 
bring  it  more  within  tlic  rcach  of  the  manv, 
and  make  it  more  popular  with  tliem. 
Whilc  we  recognise  gratcfully  thisevidencc 
of  thc  general  sense  of  the  good  \vork  the 
Gaelic  Jonrnal has  donc,  and  is  capable  of 
doing,  wc  confess  that  the  pfospect  of 
meeting  the  demand  causes  us  no  small 
anxicty.  As  thc  onlv  way  possiblc  of 
realizing  this  prospcct,  we  propose  making 
a  covenant  with  oUr  supportcrs.  The  tenns 
we  suggcst  arc  as  follóws  : — 

The  supporters  of  thc  Journal,  by  per- 
sonal  canvass  or  otherwise,  to  cxtend  thc 
circulation  of  the  Journal  to  at  least  1,000 
copies. 

In  retum  thercfor,  the  Joumal  to  be  pub- 
lishcd  monthlv,  with  ccrtain  improvements 
which  will  tend  to  make  it  still  more  popu- 1 


lar,  and  at  the  lowcst  pricc  which  cost  of 
publication  vvill  allow. 

A  little  effort  on  thc  part  of  our  prcscnt 
supporters  will  achieve  all'  that  is  desired. 
Lct  cach  one  introduce  thc  Journal  to  onc 
or  two  others  who  do  not  at  prcsent  read  it. 
and  thc  thing  is  done.  Those  who  under- 
take  to  cxtcnd  our  circulation  in  this  way, 
would  do  well  tocollect  pcrsonally  the  sub- 
scriptions  of  their  friends,  and  to  forward 
thcm  in  the  usual  wav.  with  the  namcs  and 
addrcsses  of  the  subscribcrs.  We  are  not 
at  present  in  a  position  to  makc  any  reduc- 
tion  in  thc  subscription,  but  when  our  in- 
creased  circulation  enablcs  such  a  reduction 
to  be  made,  wc  shall  continue  to  send  thc 
Journal  to  subscribers  at  thc  reduced  rate 
until  their  subscriptions  are  exhausted. 

Thc  Journal  will  contain  the  following 
fea'turcs,  new  and  old  : — 

i°.  A  complete  scries  of  Lessons  in  Irish 
for  beginners.  Thesc  lessons  will  be  pre- 
parcd  with  the  greatest  carc.  so  as  to  makc 
thcm  as  simple  and  as  generally  intelligible 
as  possible.  In  short,  thcy  will  form  a  full 
course  of  Irish  Self-Taught,  covering  gram- 
mar.  composition,  idiom  and  pronunciation 
in  an  easilv  graduated  svstem. 

2°.  A  series  of  Easy  Readings  in  Irish. 

3°.  Folk-lore  in  prose  and  vcrse.  The 
prose  spccimcns  will  prcsent  to  the  studcnt 
cxamples  of  the  Irish  languágc  in  common 
vernacular  usc  from  all  the  Irish-speaking 
parts  of  Ireland. 

40.  Studies  in  the  older  periods  of  Irish. 
Thc  student  who  wishes  to  understand  the 
structure  and  genius  of  the  Irish  language 
must  neccssarilv  fall  back  on  its  oldcr  litera- 
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ture.  Those,  too,  wlio  would  bccome 
masters  of  the  living  idiom  will  do  well  to 
study  it  in  thc  purity  of  its  early  days. 
Thcy  will  tluis  be  enablcd  to  judge  with 
ccrtainty  bctwcen  tlie  better  and  thc  worse 
in  modcrri  usagc.  Thcy  will  also  under- 
stand  bcttcr  the  I    md  varied  powers  of 

cxj'i'-  ion  with  which  our  language  is 
cndou 

Notes  and  Querics  on  all  mattcrs  of 
difficultv,  ob  curitv,  or  curious  intcrest  in 
connexion  with  the  Irish  language.  This 
departmcnt  will  euablc  many  students  to 
sctt'.e  theii  own  doubts  and  to  bring  in- 
formatioh  to  others  on  the  many  knotty 
and  uncertain  points  tli.it  necessarily  arise 
in  the  study  ol  a  languagc  circumstanced 
likc  ours.  It  will  also  placc  on  pcrmancnt 
record  many  of  the  observations  <»f  the 
numerous  acute  scholars  whose  labours  have 
hitherto  becn  as  writings  on  thc  sand.  VVe 
cordially  invite  both  classes  to  make  thc 
fittcst  use  of  this  section  of  the  Journal. 

6°.  Thc  News  of  thc  Month,  informing 
our  readcrs  of  the  most  important  things 
done,  written  aiul  spoken,  in  regard  of  Iri-.li 
Literature  and  of  the  movement  to  maintain 
thc  use  of  thc  Irish  language,  and  also 
the  progress  of  kindred  movements  among 
our  brothers  of  Scotland,  our  cousins  of 
Wales,  and  other  peoples. 

7°.  Original  Contributions,  especially  in 
prose.  T>  bc  candid,  wc  have  too  many 
poets.  It  should  bc  remembered  that  only 
a  master  of  language  can  writc  poetry. 
Prose  is  much  better  material  for  appren- 
ticc  work. 

8°.  Gaelic  Life  in  general,  past  and  pre- 
sent,  historv,  archaeology,  music,  arts.games, 
and  all  the  customs  of  our  race,  will  find 
occasional  space  within  our  columns. 

It  now  rcsts  with  our  readers  to  enablc  us 
to  fulfil  all  that  wc  hold  out.  It  is  acknow- 
1  :dged  on  all  hands  that  thc  Gaclic Joumal 
has  not  hitherto  bccn  unworthv  oí  its  place 
as  the  representative  in  journalism  ot'  thc 
cause  ot'  the  Old  Tongue  in  thc  Old  Land. 
If  brichter  days  seem  now  to  be  in  store  for 
thc  Old  Tongue,  the  decadé's  work  done  by 
thc  Journal  against  very  adverse  circum- 
stances  has  had  no  small  part  ín  bringing 
about  that  result.     Thc  issue  of  our  present 


proposals  will  be  an  excellent  tcst  of  the 
prospects  of  thc  language  and  of  the  reality 
of  thc  rcvival  in  the  movcment  for  its  prc- 
servation.  The  figure  mentioned  by  us  as 
a  minimum  ought  not  to  be  one-third  of  our 
normal  circulation  in  this  countrv.  We 
may  state  that  already  promiscs  of  widely- 
extended  support  arc  reaching  us.  One 
rcader  undcrtakcs  to  get  twcnty  ncw  sub- 
scribers  in  one  locality.  Anothcr  promiscs 
ten.  Another  has  brought  in  orders  from 
threc.  Therc  arc  fcw  of  our  readers  who 
are  not  in  a  position  to  do  cqual  work  in 
thc  cause  of  thc  national  language. 


A  SPECIMEN  OF  LITERARY  IRISH 
OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CEN- 
TURY. 

<\;\  oUeanjA  "OhúcÓAif. 

[CeAbóiT)  ^ttoub,  Sa^ajic  éijieannac, 

1639] 

Fr.  Tiieobald  Stapleton. — Preface 
TO  HIS  Catechism. 


tli  puit  nÁipún  a]\  vcat)  <vn  ooriuvin  iu\c 
onóju\c  teip  beic  ccu\iu\iiu\it  a]\  a  ce  411 54111 
yém,  Ajjuf  &  leu^At)  ACUf  a  p^pioboo). 
Uu^aoaji  tiA  UóiiiÁiuM^  411  oijieAT)  pn  00 
cion  ajjuf  "o'uAipte  00  'n  ce&nrAin  Lv.ione, 
bioó  50  ]u\b4TK\]\  50  po-eót^AfAc  'p^n  ce4n- 
54111  n^lieiijAi^,  t)o  bi  50  ce4ii4iiu\it  ']\\n 
4111  ]\\n — ca]\  a  ccAiin  pin,  nioj\  b'  pú  teó 
ce4CC4i]\i  11Á  teiC|\C4C4  114  ngj'eugAC  00 
p\eA5]w\  4cc  'jwn  ceAngAin  L4iT>ne  ;  AgUf 
yoy,    ca]\    éif   iu\   n^]\eu^AC  vo    beic    púc4 

ATJUf    fÁ     11-4     f1114CC,  T)0    teiglTDÍp  0]\]\4  VélTl 

iu\c  cuitjroif  411  ccaiija  5r1|,ell5^^>  0101° 
50  octnjiTji]'  i  50  ]\o-iíiaic.  Ói]\  ni  'jwn 
Uónii  AiiiAin  t)o  bi  po,  4Óc  A]\  re4T)  1U 
1u\ipt4  50  htoml&n,  ATjuf  póp  1  n-iointÁn  iia 
5lve,5e  ;  Ajjuf  pn,  cuni  niói|\-cion  x>o  beic 
a]\  411  rc4ii  54111  L4ione.  pór,  oÁ  óe^pbAT) 
pn,  (nu\]\  00  P5]\iob  "Oiónipuf  CAppur,)  if 
no-íjeun  00  fmAccuig  <vn  c1mpi]\e  CtAuoiuf 
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renACO]\  tlóiiiÁnAc  r\\é  ^An  t,Ait)eAii  t)o 
tAbAi]\c,  bioó  ^tqi  caicih^  tcir  au  Impine 
reA]ipAit>e,   peAn-]\Áit>ce,   aju]*  rcAn-j-ocAit 

^MJieU^ACA. 

1f>|*     nA     hAimreAnACAirj    ro,     iiia]\     An 

^CeUtHIA,  11A   1lATllbA|'A"OÚl]\Í,  .1.   CeACCA1]\Í    11A 

]u'5ce,  ni  lv\b]\Aio  a  n^nóice  acc  i  "oceAn- 
^Ain  nÁtnijicA  a  ]\io5  rcm  ;  caj\  a  éir  pn, 
ir  le  vca]\  reAn^Aii  tiobeitut)  ]\e,  ctncpnc  a 
n-incmn.  1]'  ]\ó-mitt'eÁnAC  t)o  bí  Cice]\o  A]\ 
An  t>]\um5  t)o  biot>  CAicneAiiiAC  a]\  aii  t>ccAn- 
5^111  5nfeu5A15»  A5ur  AF  ÉeAngcAita  coiíiai^- 
ceACA  eile,  A^ur  "oo  CA]\CAipn^  a  ticcAn^A 
nÁt)ií]\cA  réin  tAitine,  A5  jwvd :  "flí  réitnn 
tiom  ^aii  a  beic  1  n-A  lon^nAt)  ]\ó-n'ió]\  o]\m, 
nít)  com  neAiii-^nÁcAc  pn  A^ur  acá  1 
n-A^Ait)  Ati  tnte  ]\curúm  .1.  ^aii  cion  tio 
beic  a^  ^ac  neAC  a]\  a  ceAiigAin  nmiccAir 
nÁt>ú]\cA  rcin." 

A]\  An  At>bA]\  pn,  ir  cói]\  a^u]'  ir  iomcu- 
bAit)  t)úinn-ne,  nA  1i6h]\eAnnAi£,  beic  ceAiiA- 
rtiAit  g]\Át)AC  onó]\AÓ  A]\  A]\  -oceAnjAin 
nt)úccAi]~  iiát)Ú]\ca  réin,  An  ^MAeióe^5,  ioc 
acá  corii  rotAi^ceAC,  coiii  múccA  pn,  nAc 
móp  nÁ  t)eACAit)  p'  at*  cuniine  ha  nt)Aome  : 
a  lintteÁn  ro — if  réit>i]\  a  cu]\  a]\  aii  AOir 
eAtAt)An  noc  if  ut^t)Ai]\  t)o  'n  ceAH^Ain,  t>o 
cui]i  i  cá  yón-t)0]\ÓAcc  A^up  cnuAr  rocAt,  t>Á 
]'5]\íobAt)  1  mot)Aib  Agur  1  broctAib  t)iAriiA]\A 
t)0]\ÓA  "oo-cui^reAnr  ;  Agup  ni  pntro 
rAO]i  mó]iÁn  t>'Án  m  Aomib  uAirte,  "oobein 
a  "oceAngA  t>úcÓAir  nÁt>ú]\CA  (noc  acá  roin- 
citt  rui]\ice  onó]iAÓ  ro^tAincA  geuiwcúireAc 
innci  réin)  1  t>cA]\cAipie  A^ur  i  ncAm-cion, 
A^ur  caiccaj'  a  n-Aimp]\  A5  pAocpu^At)  Agur 
A5  p>5tAim  ^^AngcA  coiiiAi^ceAÓ  eite. 

XOTES. 

CeAng4,  he;e  declined — g  n.  -^".  dat.  -Ain.  Better 
gen.  -A-ó,  dat.  -4it>. 

Ke  =  Le:  pe  cuic,pinc  =  ne  á  cuigrinc  toward.-.  iii 
understanding  =  to  be  understood. 

nÁ  oe-icanj,  Old  and  Munster  íorm  =  nac  noeAcanJ. 
Ce^njcA,  nom.  pl.  form  for  gen.  pl.  ccmsao.  In  like 
manr.er  cciccaipi  tii  pijce  íor  r\s  píoj.  This  tcndency 
(to  use  one  íorm  throu^hout  all  p!ural  cases)  is  very  strong 
ín  modern  collo  paial  Irish,  as  f  ACdnJe,  potatoes  ; 
glAii^TÍ  n*  bpACAnJe,  weeding  the  potatoes  ;  Wtrc 
F4CAit>e,  diggmg  potatoes  ;  cli^b  jMcanie,  a  hamper  oí 
potatoes,  &c. 


Translation. 
our  nativb  language. 

There  is  no  nation  throughout  the  world  that  docs  not 
think  it  honourable'  to  e.-tecm  its  own  lan^ua^c,  and  to 
read  it  and  write  it.1  The  Ronians  gavc  so  niuch  esteem 
and  lionour  to  the  Latin  languaj;e,J  although  they  were 
well  learned  in  the  C-reek  language,  which  was  in  esteem4 
at  that  time — neverthelcss5  they  did  not  thinlc  it  fitting6  to 
an.-wcr  the  envoys  or  leitcrs  oí  tlie  Greeks  but  in  the  Latin 
lan^uage  ;  and  moreover,  aíter  the  Greeks  were7  [brought] 
under  them  and  under  their  rule,  they  (the  Romans)  pre- 
tended8  that  they  did  not  under>tand  tlie  Greek  language, 
though  they  understood  it  very  well.  For  it  is  not  only 
in  Rome  that  this  [language]  was  [spoken],  but  through- 
out  Asia  [Mínor]  entirelv,  and  also  ovcr  the  whole  of 
Greece  ;  and  this  in  order  that  tliere  miglit  be  great 
respect  for  the  Latin  langu.ige.  Moieover,  to  verify  this, 
as  Dion  Cassius  has  writien,  the  Emperor  Claudius 
punished  verv  severely'5  a  Roman  senator  for  not  speakmg 
Latin,10  although  the  Emperor  delighted  in"  Greek 
ver-es,  sayings  and  proverbs. 

In  these  times,  bkewise,  the  amb.^ssadors,,,  i.c,  the 
messengers  of  the  kings,  do  not  speak  their  business  but 
in  the  natural  language  of  their  own  king  ;  aíter  this'3 
thev  make  their  meaning  understood  through  an  ínter- 
preter.'4  Cicero  was  veiy  censonous9  towards  those  who 
took  pleasure  in'5  the  Greek  languageand  in  other  foreign 
languages,  and  who  dcspised  their  own  natural  language 
(of)  Latin,  saying  : — "  I  cannot  help  wondcring  very 
niuch'6  at  a  thiag  so  extraordinary  that  it  is'7  against  all 
reason,  i.e.,  that  every  one  should  not  esteem  his  own 
native  natural  language." 

For  this  reason,  it  is  right  and  fitting  for  us,  the  Irish," 
to  be  full  of  esteem,  love  and  honour  for  our  own  native 
natural  language,  the  Gaelic,  which'9  is  so  much  in  the 
background,  so  starnped  out,  that  it  has  almost  goneM  out 
of  tlie  people's  memory  :  the  blame  of  this  may  be  laid  on 
the  learned,  who'9  are  the  authors  of  the  language,"  who 
have  buricd  it  under  obscurity  and  difficulty  of  vocabu- 
lary,-2  writing  it  in  mysterious,  obscure  and  untelligible 
idioms  and  words ;  and  many  of  our  gentry  are  not  free 
[from  blame]  who  regard23  their  native  natural  language, 
which  is  forcible,  ready,  digniried,  cultured,  and  exact  in 
itself,  with  contempt  and  with  disrc^ard,  and  who  spend 
their  time  labouring  and  learning  other  foreign1'  tongues. 

1  Lit.  "  That  it  is  not  honourable  with  it  ;"  a  more 
classical  form  would  be  le  nac  onópjic,  "  with  whom  it 
is  not  honourable."  t)heic  ceánAth^iL  &p,  lit.  "  to  be 
esteemful  on."     See,  also,  third  paragraph,  line  two. 

3  Lit.  "  And  its  reading  and  ítswriting. "  Note  that  a 
is  not  the  "  sign  "  of  the  infinilive,  as  some  modern  gram- 
marians  state.  A  before  an  infinitive  can  only  mean 
"  his,"  "her,"  "its,"  "their,"  as  peucpAt)  le  n-a 
■úeunAni.  *'  I  shall  look  to  its  doing,  I  shall  try  to  do  it." 
When  we  meet  such  phrases  as  luc  a  liiApb^t),  "  to  kill 
a  mouse,"  tlie  <i  is  merely  a  corrup'.  on  of  t>o.  The  same 
corruption  is  found  in  niany  othcr  phrascs,  as  'cú  pe^nn 
&  tjíc  opm  for  x>o  -óic,  "  tliere  is  a  pen  of  want  on  nie  ;  I 
want  a  pen,"  t)uL  &  co-oL^tj  for  duL  x>o  cooLdt'),  ''going 
to  sleep,"  ^  pein  m«p  &x>c\\\  bpi^n  tor  x>o  pcip,  ' '  accord- 
íng  to  what  B  says,"  t>uL  ^  b^iLe  for  ouL  x»o  b^iLe  or 
oo'n  b<iiLe,  "  going  home." 

3  LAione,  "  of  Latin,"  pruiiounccd  Ljinne,  gen.  of 
LAme^n. 

4  Note  the  use  of  the  ndverb  50  ceAnAtii^iL  after  the 
verb  «icáim,  where  in  English  an  adjective  would  bcused. 
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5  The  writcr  departs  herefrom  the 
ha  I  in  his  miml  m  bcginning  the 

c  Lit.  "  lt  v.  vorthy  with  them." 

7  Lit.  "Aftcr  ihe  <•  i   bc  under  them."     % 

tliat   ilut   the   w    i    >  n<a  aie   in   the  gei 

governed  by  cajt  éir1,  n  >t   in  tli<-  e  thc 

infin.  tx>  V.fir.     Tli  :  ol  all  good  writei 

"  i)u  LeigiTJij",  cutg  iii»;  erfect  or  habitual  past 

"  they  u  ei  to  pretend,"  &c. 

'  l.ii.    "  Ii    is    very    severely    lh;it    tlie    Emperor    I 
hed,"  >Vc     When  a  word  i    to  be  emphasizcd,  like 
i\o-í;i'ii|\  here,  it  i-  commonly  brought  to  the  front  of  thc 
senlence  wi    i   i]    beforc  it.     Comparc  below,  "  it  is  very 
cen  hat  ( '.  was.' 

Iu  Lit.  "  Through  without  Latin  t"  spr.ik."  It  i^  com- 
monly  I  ii'1  di  >"  n  that  all  prcpositioi  ve  casc 

in  modern   Irish.     The    •  .  however,  secms  io  be 

uscd  aftei  5an     "cLoc  c.in  1  iihdi  utnrte,  astone  with  >ut 
hands  on  it.' 

"  L,it.  1 1  if y  "  pleased  |wnli]  thr  emperor. 

"  Tlie  nominativc  here  does  not  ; 
]i    h.     It  can   nevei                  il  in  ihe 
pionoun.       AmbapdTHnw'     i-    the            ■      i    ■•     1  n 
(nominalivus  pendens),  and  the  sentence  woul  I  be  literally 
rcndered   "  the  ambassadors -»      >  not 

•  ik." 

1 '  "  Tliis ''  is  often  used  in  Lnglish,  where  ptn  "  tli.it  " 
i,  used  in  Irish. 

'•  "  It  is  witl;  .i  iiinn  note  <j),  that they 

give  t<>  its  undcrslanding  then  mind." 

11  I.it.  "  On  the  party  who  usctl  to  be  pleasureful 
011,"  &c. 

'*  Lit.   "  Ii  is  not  possible  \\i;h  mc  wilhout  i;s  being  in 
its  verv  great  wonder  on  mt." 
Lit.  "  As  is." 

I'he  correcl  term  in  Irish  f"r  thr  Irish  language  is 
aii  jhAeÓeaLjj,  n'in'ive  tld  >li.u-i\il -e  (  eilj*e  . 
dative  oo'n  ShdeoiLj  (  etLg.)  The  íonu^  mosl  in  usc 
aic  in  Connaught,  SaeóiLge  ">  all  cases  ;  in  Munster, 
75 jifVji l '  j;,  ];cii-  5>UM'"1  >•'.  (n  more  commonly  SAoLumc;, 
oi  5<ioLuin,  gen.  SAoLuinge  or  "54oLutne.  From  tliU 
corrupt  form  is  again  formed  5^oLo,ncótn  ^.'.ci'.-l- 
ceotn,  "a  speaker  of  Irish." 

"  noí  as  •>  relative       "  who  "  does  not  occur  once  in 
bton  gooico  &r\  bhot]",  n-'i  is  it  used  in  the  spoken 
langi  fai  a>   I   am  aware.     The  woril  is  simply 

neoc,  old  dative  ofnec  neac,  "  one,  anj/ooe."  The 
ages  by  which  it  attained  tlie  meaning  "  who  ' 
.ih'  easily  traced ;  bul  in  the  relative  sense  it  does  not 
seern  to  have  evei  been  anythingbuta  book-word,  and 
it  mny  pcrhaps  be  regarded  now  .is  obs  ilete. 

■    l.u.  "  S>>  obs<  quenched,  th.it  it  is  not  much 

it  Iias  not  gone,"  4c. 

"  Lit.  "  1  lu-  reproach  of  this     it  is  possible  to  put  it 
on  the  folk  of  science  who  are  authors   to  tlie  tongue  ; " 
o  cun    -  "  iis  putting." 
I    "  Words.'  ' 
Lit.  "  Who  give  tlnir  native,  &c,  into  contempt  and 
disregard." 

14  Comai^ceac  cotrt  .\j;.\iV>  -c^'.  face  to  hce  ;  a 
country  facing  01  bordering  on  another,  being  regarded  as 
"  foreign."  Coirhet£eAC  is  another  form  of  the  word,  or 
perhaps  ■  dlfl  rent  wrord  with  the  vmif  rneaning,  in  which 
the  root  is  nc;.  ceac,  "a  house,"  the  úle.t  being  "  ne\t 
door,"  "neighbouring,"  which  applted  to  a  countrv  of 
cours.-  means  "foreign."  Anothei  word  foi  "  foreign  " 
is  coigcniee&c,  that  is,  "  coterminous,'  countríes  having 
the  sanie  boundarv  (cnfac)  bcing  "  foreign "  to  ea.h 
other.   In  Middlc  Iritb,  comaigtec  raeans  "  a  neighbour." 


Every  woi  i  of  the  lasl  1  1  agiaph  ol  l  1-  extract; 
written  two  an  1  a-1  alf  centuiics  a^o,  inay  well  be  taken 
to  hcart  at  the  pie.cn;  d.iy. 

tn-ic  Lci  jum. 


SPOKEN  GAELIG  OF  DONEGAL. 

J.   C    WARD. 

OíoupAÓ  T)úin-Atc. 

Dí  rin  Aiin  m&]\  )y  \wt>a  6  foin  a  t>i  peo.]i 
ik\  cóniiHiiTJe  1  n-t)ún  v.\Lc  0.  td-cujatj  1'ió.r» 
Ati  1)ío]i}wc  Ai|t.  1li  ]\a1)  cto.tm  Aige,  ^it') 
co  ];a1j  ]-('•  pó|"OAi,e  eo]\|wvó  ~  y\co  IiIiatjadi. 
Clnnjt  ]•(>  ininíúe  liióji  Aip,  niA|i  bi  ré  aii- 
]"ait')V>i]i  7  nu\]i  iiac   ]\Ab  -  mumceAjiTJA 

aiji  bic  Aice  Le  ii-a  cuitj  niAoin  a  rÁrbAit 
aca.  La  AiiiÁm  'o'eijiij  ]c  co  moc  <s\\\ 
niAiTiin,  7  i>'iA]i]\  ré  aiji  a  tfuiAoi  Lón  a 
tJiv\iiat')  t)i>.  ^o  t>-céfóeATJ  pé  ó'  aiíiajic   aiji 

A     CU1T)    eALLAlj    v\  bí    5'OCA   |\\T)A   Al]l    ptttJAL 

ó'n  bAiLe  &15C.     1\'5nt>  ]''  ]',n-  7  o'imctj  |*é. 

tltlA1]1  a  coniiAic  ]V  All  cmo  blJTJ  tiló  "OÍODCA, 

7  bi  pé  pÁjungce,  pmó  pé  yioy  aiji  cti]\c< n^ 
Le  ik\  ]*5Íci]T)e  a  TJeAiu\-ó.  UhA|t]iAinjc  yé 
aiiiac  aii  riu]\rin  a  bí  Lei]' hia]\  L011  7  coipg 
](•  '^a  íce.  1lío]\  b-fAT)A  50  •o-cÁniic  peAji 
beAjc  |tibineAC  juia-ó  cuijre  7  t>'pAp]iui5  pé 
TJe  Aii  r)-rAl)Ai]\]-oATJ  pé  t>at>ait3  tte'n  bun- 
11015  tjó.  OhéAjtpAio  7  coatj  nuLe  pÁiLro, 
Aj\p  Ati  OíojipAÓ,  110  ni'L  mójiAn  oc]\ai]-  ojun- 
]"a,  7  tja  m-beiTJeATJ  péin  ni  jtAbAp  ajuaiíi  hac 
]\AiinpAinn.      ShuiTJ   aii   peAjt  bcAj^  ]ul>íllCAC 

|\UATJ  J'ÍOp  7  T)'  IC  pATJ  AJtAOTI  J^O  ]\Ab  ]-IATJ 
pÚbAC,  pÁCAC.        l-^'S  An   OÍOJtpAC    0]*I1A    liló]\ 

Ap  7  t>'pop|tuij  aii  peAji  beA^  cao  é  at31')A]\ 
a  imnÍTJe.  1)  innip  ah  X)io]\pAC  oó,  co  ]\Ab 
pé  gAn  cLaiiu  a  b-puicjreATJ  pé  a  pAitJbjieAp 
aca.  "  11  i  béiTJ  cu  iiia]\  pn  "  Ajip  aii  peAjt 
l>iv\^   ]\UATJ  ;  "  C|\í    ]\Áicce   o'n    oix>ce   auocc 

bollj  TJÁ  rilAC  A1J^   TOO    1Í111A01,  t)Á  peA]\]\AC  Al^ 

■00  ca].)aLL.  tjá  coiLcaii  ai^  00  cú  7  t)Á  eun 
A15  00  ]-oa1')Ac.  rliAimc  au  "OíojtpAC  AbAiLe 
50  LuAC-jÁineAC  7  cáj\La  hiaji  h-tnn|*eATJ 
T)ó.  Olií  t3á  iíiac  A15  iia  ríiiiAoi  7  bAipoeATJ 
Oonn   tíiac   *An   OiojipAi^   aiji  tjuine  aca  7 
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"Oub  iíiac  ■An  "OíonfAi^  Aip  ah  ouine  eite. 
"O'  p\f  fu\o  p*Af  'iia  m-buACAittfóe 
bpéA^CA  ;  méro  bifeAÓ  iiac  0-C15CAT)  offA 
f  ah  oiuce  50  o-n^eAt)  fé  oj\|\a  'f  a  LÁ,  7 
niéio  bifeAC  iiac  r>-ri5eAt>  Ofpa  'fA  La  5° 
o-n^eAÓ  fé  oppA  'fAii  oióce  50  ]w\b  pAr> 
bliA.-ÓAin  7  p'cce  t>e  Aoif. 

"lllo  tioiia  7  mo  tu'npne  opm  "  AffA 
"Oonr:  "  50  n-imeócAit>  mé  50  b-feicoió  mé 
1110]'  mó  t>e'n  ríp  '11Á  rÁ  te  feicpmc  mr  aii 
cU'no  fo."  Chui]\  fo  buAiúpeAÓ  mó]\  aij\  a 
acaiji  7  ai]\  a  n'iÁrAi]\,  7  pjne  fiAO  a  n-x»í- 
ce^tt    é    con^bAit   acc   111'  ]\Ab  gAp  t>óibre 

Anil.       11UA1]1  A  C01111A1C    flAO    11 AC  ]\Ab  00115- 

bAit  Aip,  C115  pAO  ceAt)  a  cmn  -oo  7  v'niicij 
yó  teip  a  cú  te  11-A  coip,  a  peAbAC  aij\  a 
boip  7  a  eAÓ  CAot  t>onn  vaoi  n-A  cóm,  50 
m-bAinreAt)  fé  ]iibe  t>e'n  5A01C  7  iiac 
m-bAinreAÓ  aii  íjaoic  ]\ibe  t>e.  SluúbAitfé 
Leif  iiia]\  ]"in  50  t>-rAiinc  neóin  bcA^  7 
oeipeAÓ  aii  t^e,  7  50  jiao  cuiiaca  boA^A  ha 
coitteAt)  c]iAobAije  A15  t>ut  fAoi  fÚAin  7 
p'op-coótACA.  Ili  fACAio  yé  ceAC  mó]\  a 
b-fAo  u At>  no  reAc  beA^  'noeAf  oó  acc 
CAifLeÁn  mó]i  AiiiÁin.  UliA]\]iAiii5  yé  aij\  50 
■oiaii  7  50  oeippeAÓ  7  ctiAit)  ipceAc.  Cu\]\eAt> 
yeA]\At>  iia  pÁitce  ]\oniie  7  nigneAÓ  An-iiióp 
oe,  niAp  buó  teuji  -oóibfe  ^up  tuiine  UAfAt 
a  V>í  AHii.  UIiahiic  ntAirifCif  aii  CAifLeÁin 
é  pém   7  rug  Leif  ahii  a'  pÁpLuip  é,  7  caic 

flAOCJUAIl  HAll-OIOCete  pAllllUlgOACC,  C]11A11 

te  f^euLAi^eAcc  7  c]\iAn  te  poipeAiw  puAin 

7   p'0]1-C0T)tACA.       La    A1]1    11A    bÁ]\AC  C01inA1C 

"Oonn  m^eAii  aii  ouine  uAfAiL  7  cuic  yé  1 
n^pÁó  téice  7  ipe  niA]i  a  ^-cóaoiia  Leip. 
"O'  K\]i]i  ré  aiji  a  1i-acaiji  í  te  pópvó  7  fUAip 
yé  í.  Cui]ieAT>  cpumniujjAÓ  aij\  riióp-iiAf- 
tAib  7  Ai]i  beA^-uApLAib  n-A  ci]ie  a  L15,  7 
pijneAÓ  bAnAir  cúpcA,  cÁ]\ca,  a  riiAip  haoi 
n-oit>ce  7  uaoi  tÁ  7  511  p  b-peAjip  aii  tÁ 
oeiponnAC  nÁ  'n  ceuo  tÁ. 

-c\i]\  niAiom  au  Lac  1  nt>éiT>  ua  DAinnfe, 
nuAi]i  a  bi  "Oonn  IÍIac  Afl  OíoppAi^  A15 
eipi^e,  o'aiíia]\c  pé  aiiiac,  7  connAic  yé 
geApppiAÓ  An  CAob  AHU115  oe'n  pumneoi^ 
buó  oeipe.  7  buó  bpéA^CA  aji  fOiLtfig  5piAn 


nó     ^CaLaÓ     A]\1A1Í1     A1]\.        Oi     fLeAf^  Ó1]1  A1]1 

cút  a  cmn  7  fteA]*5  Ai]\gio  1  g-ctÁ]i  a 
euoAin.  "Oa]\  teif  fein  ^uji  t>eAf  ah  pjionn- 
CAHAf  fo  A15  11-A  n'niAoi  7  5teuf  fé  Ai]i  féin 
te  bjieic  ai]\  aii  5eA]\]\pAt>  7  x>  1111C15  'iia 
béiT),  a  cú  te  11 -a  coif,  a  reAbAC  aiji  a  boif 
7  a  eAc  CAot  001111  f  aoi  n-A  cóin,  50  111-bAin- 
P?at>  fé  ]\ibe  oe'n  5A01C  7  iiac  m-bAinreAÓ 
au  5AOC  aii  ]ube  oe.  IIuaiji  a  b  aj\o  oó-f  An, 
b'ipot  t)o'n  5eA]\]\pAO  7  iiuaiji  b'ipot  oó- 
fAn  b'Ájio  oo'n  ^eAjinpAÓ.  bi  ]-iao  iha]\ 
]"in    50   T)-rAiiuc   neóm   be^5  7  oeijieAo  An 

tAe  7  50  ]\Ab  eUHACA  bCA^A  11 A  COltteAO 
CJIAobAl^e  AI5  Ollt  f  A01  f UA11  7  fÍOJI-COÓtACA. 

fÁ  cuicnn  n-A  li-oioce  cuaio  aii  ^eAjijipAÓ 
ifreAc  a  m-bfuigm  7  teAn  "Oonn  ó.  Clion- 
iiaic  fé  fCAii-CAitteAC  'iia  ]'uioe  te  cAoib 
cemeAÓ  7  ^áiji  fí  AniAÓ.  "  Cé  fm  a 
liiAftui^  Uoimioín  Aii'túc?"  C1iuait>  "Oonn 
fUAf  Aiin  a  cemeAÓ  7  fuió  aii  cj'eAn-ÓAit- 

teAC  fÍ0f  AI5  A11   O0]\Af. 

"  Cao  cui^e  nAÓ  fuióeAtin  cú  Ain'of  leif 
An  cemió  ?"  A]\f  a  "Oonn. 

"  1f  O01  tl^  T)A1Í1  "  A]\f  An   CAltteAC,  "  A5U]' 

50  m-biiAitfCAÓ  aii  beACAc  móp  pn  ppe^b 
o]\m,  110  50  m-bAmreAT>  aii  beACAc  pn  eite 
5]\enn,  110  'n  aii  beACAC  pn  eite  ^ob  Af  Am." 

"  *0a  m-beiT)eAÓ  "0615  a^aih-j'a  te  n-A 
^-ceAti^At,  ceAngtócAinn  iat>  "  A]\f a  "Oonn. 

U1ia]\]\aiii5  aii  CAitteAC  cjií  ]\ibe  poniif  aió 
a]*  pott  a  1i-eAfCAit  7  yin  fí  cui^e  iao. 
ClieAn^Ait  "Oonn  nA  beici^  7  fuit>  aii  ÓAit- 
teAÓ  A15  aii  cemiT>.  11io]i  b'  pAOAbip'  Ann 
fin    511)1   !A]i]i   fi   Aiji   Oonn   a  T>ut  AniAÓ  7 

111A]\C      Oe      CUIO      All     ]\1'5      A     TÍlA]\bAt)      T)í      7 

oubAi]\c  ]~i  iiac  o-CAnnc  aoii  t)uuie  Ann  a 
cií^e  AfUAm  11AÓ  t)eA]\n  pn  t>í. 

"  niAifeAÓ  "  A]\f  a  "Oonn  "  ní  C15  tiom-f  a  a 
beic   níof   nieAfA  nÁ  oume   eite   t>uic "    7 

CUA1T)  A111AC  7  CU5    111A]\C    1]TCAC    tcif    111A]\b. 

"O'  feAnn  fé  é  7  CAir  fé  ceAC]\AiiiAT)  cuicí. 
UliA]i]\Aiii5  ]u'  é  r]\io  Ati  5|iíof  A15,  t\\ixi  aii 
jfÁfÁij,  c]\ít)  a  fiActA  fAOA  buit>e  7  ftuir 
fi  é. 

"  blAt),   blAT)  11Ó  C]\01O  "  A]1]'  AU    CAltteAC. 

"  CIiaic  f é  ceACjiAiiiAt)  cite  cuicí.      UliAf- 
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pAiti5  ro'  é  cnío  aíi  5t"'°fA15-  H"'0  *n  5PA 

fAij^  t]\h>  a  fiAcU  fAt)A  bunJc'7  ftuig 
p  é. 

"  biaí),  biAb  nó  cnoit)  "   Aff  aii  ÓAitteAC. 

CIiaic  fé  ceAcnAniA'o  eite  cuicí  7  fijne 
fí  an  jtut)  céAtmA  Leif. 

"  biA-ó,  biA-ó  nó  cjioit)  "  A]\f  fife. 

"  U]\OIT)  A  geobAf  CÚ    A    CAltteAC,  fALAC  ' 

A]\f  feipon,  "  cÁ  ah  ceACHAmAt)  fo  be*5  50 
teó]\  A5A111  fém  7  1110  cuio  beici^." 

Leif  fin  coip5  pAT)  A15  cpnt)  7  Alj; 
C0]iAi5eAÓc,  50  n-T)éAnfAT)  fiA-o  bo^Án  -oe'n 
ó]ieu5Án  7  cjteúgÁn  oe'n  bo^Án,  cotbneACA 
fío]\-uif5e  1  LÁjt  iia  5-cLoc  ^tAf ;  5ti]\  cui]\ 
pAt)  cioc  fot.A  td'a  5-cnoiceAnn  7  cíoc  cAitce 
T)'a  5-C11Á1ÍIA  ;     7    t>Á    t>-ci50at>  eun  be^5   ó 

1ACt)A]\  A11  TíÓlílAin  50  llUACTlAf  Atl  TjÓlÍlAlll 
5U]\    T)'  All'lAfC     A1]\  C]\01T)     7     A1|\     COJUM^CACC 

11  a  bei]\ce  a  ciocfAT)  fé. 

VÁ  T>ei]\eAT>  7  fA  t)éit>ionnAC  bí  fé  A15 
eiju^e  Lcir  An  ÓAitteAÓ  "Oonn  a  ViuaIat). 
"  Cuit)eAT),  ctnTDeA-ó  a  eic  "  A|\f  feipon. 

"  UeAiin,  ceAnn,  a  fibe  7  bAin  aii  ceAiin 
t)e'n  eAÓ  "  A]\f  aii  CAitteAC. 

UheAiin  An  ]\ibe,  7  bAin  fé  An  ceAiin  t)e'n 
eAC. 

"CuiT>eAt>,  cuineAt),  a  cú  "  ajij'a  Oonn. 
"UeAnn,  coAiin,  a  ]\\be  7  bAin  ah  ccAiin 
tie'n  cú  "  A]\f  An  CAitteAC.  UlieAiin  ah  ]\ibe 
7  bAin  fé  An  ceAnn  t>e'n  cú. 

"  CumeAO,  cuit)eA,6,  a  feAbAic"  AjtfA 
"Oonn.  "  UeAnn,  ceAim,  a  )\ibe  7  bAin  ah 
ceAiin  t)e'n  c-feAbAc"  A]\f  aii  cAitteAC. 
UtieAnn    An  ]\ibe  7    bAui  yó  ah   ceAtin  t)e'n 

C-feAbAC. 

TIuaiji  a  connAic  t)onn  uac  ]\Ab  cuitdcat) 
te  fA^Ait  A^e,  cAitt  pé  a  tiiipieAC  7  ftiAiji 
Ati   CfeAn-CAitteAC  buAiT)    ai]\.      U1ia]\]\aih5 

] 'i   ftAC    t)]\A01t)eACt)A    AlllAC    A)'  A  bfotlAC   "] 

lu5ne  f*  cAj\]\Ai5eACA  tie  fém  7  t)A  cuit) 
beicií;. 

btiAÚAiti  1  iitióiu  Oonin  imceAcc,  cui)\ 
Oub  Ann   a   ceAiin   50  jtACfAi)  fé  t>a  cuaj\- 

CU5AÚ.        Uljme     All     C-ACA1)\     7     Atl     1Í1ÁCA1|\   A 

feACC  n-t)iceAtt  é  con^bÁit  acc  ni  ]\Ab  5A]\ 
t)ótbce  Ann.     X)ubAi]\c  fé   tu\c  5-cot>Lócat> 


fé  T)Á  01TJCC  111  A011  CCAC  11Ó  nAC  ^-CAICfeAl') 
fé  T)Á  C]\ÁC  l'ÍT)  AI5  AOIl  b(>]\T)  50  b-f  Á5AT)  fé 
CUA)\A1]'5    A1]\    A    'ÓeA]\b]\ACAtU  |     ~    'o'llllClÍ;  fé 

teif,  a  cú  Le  n-A  coif,  a  feAbAc  aij\  a  boif 
7  a  lwc  CvNot  001111  fAOi  11  a  com  50  m-bAin- 
fCA-ó  fé  ]\ibe  t)e'n  5A01C  7  nAC  m-bAinfeAtb 
An  5A0C  fibe  T»e.  50  t)-CAinic  neóm  beA^  7 
oeifeAT)  aii  tAe  7  50  ]u\b  cuiiaca  be^5A  ua 
coitteAT)  cfAobAi^e  A15  "out  fAoi  foi]ieAnii 
fUAin  7  ]'io)\-coT)tACA.  ChonnAic  fé  CAIf- 
teAn  mó]\  a  b-fAT)  uat>  7  CAnjtAin^  Ai]t  50 
t)iAn,  t)eif]\eAc  7  cuai-ó  ifceAC.  CuineA"ó 
feA]\AT>  iia  rÁitce  ]\ouiie  aihi  pn,  7  CAinic 
beAn  uAfAt  05  Álumn  Aníof  7  plúc  ]i  te 
pó^Aib  é,  bAic  p   te  T)eó]\Aib  é,  7  ci 0)11111115 

fi  te  b]\AC  ]'Í0T»A  7  ]']\ólt   é.       bub  í    ]'0  bCAII 

Oomn  7  fit  ]'i  5U]\  b'é  a  fCA]\  f éin  A  bi  aici. 
bi  ion5AiiCA]-  ai]\  Óub,  A]\  n-T)óice,  acc 
nío]\  tei5  ]*é  t)at)ait)  ai]\.  11i  tuAice  T>"ei]\i5 
au   tÁ   tÁAi]\-nA-mA]\AC  iia  t)'ei]\'i5    "Oub   7 

A1)\  AlÍlAfC  AmAC  A1]\  All  fUUllieOI^  "00,  CAT) 
Ó     C1T)feAÓ      fé       ACC      All       50A]l]\f1AT)      but) 

b]\ÓA5CA  t>'a]\  foitt]'i"5  5]\i^n  110  ^eAtAc 
AjtiAiii  ai|\.  bi  fteoj)'^  óij\  1  5-cút  a  cuin  7 
fteA]'5  Ai]\5it)  1  5-ctÁ]\  a  eut)Ain. 

Le  beic  teAncA. 

t)i<n\;-AC,  ■  wretched  person. 
|\tb{iie*6,  hairy. 
moe.1'*,  tiejj-,  near. 


ue<\ti5<\  tn\  ii5Aeóv\t. 

<A]\  11-A  aca]\]\u5at)  50  ^^e^'tis  ó  béA]\tA 

1.   111.   UÍ   UA5AUAI5,  1.   11A  5. 

11.  45,  U.  203,  204. 

<\    PÁ1T1      A    lÍlAOin,     A]\    ftlt)    All    C-fAOI^lt  All 

5-cuAtAi)'  a  teicétt), 
5u]\  ceAti^A  coi5C]\ioc  aii  5^et)iti5  binn  a)\ 

cuAiiCAib  éi]\ionn  fém, 
tli't  cion  A5  05  nÁ  A5  cAitin  t>eA]'  00  ceAii- 

5aitd  5)*Án1'\e  tllAot, 
tli't  5ÁbA-ó  Aiioif  te  -oti^cib  'ti-A^Ait)  ceAii- 

5AT)  buicc'  tiA  n5Aet>At. 
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O,  ca]'at>  pte  5<*e"ótAC  tiom  AV  ^P^15  ^or)A- 

jtAij  imcém. 
A'f  oubAijtc,   cÁ   fgeut  a|\  ceAngAió  cpéin 

tiA  b-riteAt>  'gur  tiA  b-féinn  ? 
111  aij-',    bptrrióe,  a    bÁipr»,    00    cponóe    at>' 

ctiAb  -pá  ^-ctoij'reÁ  péin  au  |*5eut, 
5u]t  "  cjtoc"  a]\  b-pu  'r  A]\  mnÁ  aUj  reAn- 

CeAll^A  |U1A1]\C  ha  n^AexJAl. 

Oc  !    An    OeuptA   b]\AOAC    bpeu^Ac    00   Ia- 

bAitvc  mÁ'r  éireAn  oúmn, 
Ilí    cuinrvó    ré    1    n-oeA]\mAr>    oúwn    tiia]\ 

cÁimj  vAoi|\|'e  cujAinn, 
Ó    cowciott    t)]\i|xe    Luminijc,    ó    óti^cib 

OlAbAlCA  T)Ú]\', 

An   T)úniiiA]\bAT)   cutj  reAtt   Sactwh    a]\   a]\ 

1HÁCA1J1   a']'  A]1  5-CUI]'. 

Ó,  'nuAi]\  C15  te  -otijeAT)  coj'5  cup  te  céit- 

eAbA]\  ruipeo^  '5  éinje  'n-Áitio', 
'S  'iiuai]\   cij  te  ]\eACT)Aib  Sac|'oiiac'  rocc 

CUJ1   A]\  y|\AOC  11A  b-rÁ^, 

1]'  Ann]u'iT>   -oo  T)éAnrAT)  nn\tAi]\c  ceAn^AÓ 

cpéiceAC  1ii]-e  VÁit, 
<\cc   50  T)-ci   ]uio  teAiirAT),  te  cuioeAÓ  T)é, 

oe'n  5^e,0,ti5  igté  5A11  cÁim. 

Lo]\5Ai]\e  nA  b-|uteAo. 


POPULAR  PROVERBS. 

I.  Kerry  (from  Mr.  Deane)  : — 1r  rui  au 
VUAiiiineA]"  é  a  ceAUiiAc,  peace  is  worth  pur- 
chasing.  •An  cé  bit>eAnn  'iia  T)]\oc-fei]\- 
bíj'eAÓ  oó  réin,  bixJeAnii  ré  'nA  j'ei|\bí|'eAÓ 
ttiaic  tjo'ii  ouine  eite,  a  bad  servant  to  him- 
self  is  often  a  good  servant  to  another.  1lí 
Í'A^Ann  aii  ]'io]\-iA]\]iAiT>e  acc  A11  ríop-eiceAc, 
a  constant  beggar  gets  a  constant  refusal 
(perhaps  aii  C]'ío|\-ia]\]\aio,  constant  beg- 
ging  ?)  UAbAi]\-re  t>atíi]'a,  7  béiT>i]\  réw 
at)'  óinpj,  give  to  me,  and  you  yourself 
will  be  a  fool.  1lí  h-eAó  1  ccoriinunóe 
bióeAiw  "OoiiinAtt  Utní>o  o'a  j'jój'at),  nÁ 
cói]\  Aige  A1]\.  1]-  reA]\]\  5]\eim  ionÁ  bmtte, 
better  a  grip  than  a  blow.  CéitiocÁn  jtaoa 
7  uipeAj'bA  bpó^,  óemeAnn  cjn'onA  aii  c-ao 


05,  a  long  fast  and  want  of  shoes  make 
voung  folk  sensible.  Cinji  '|'a  cóiíi]\a  é,  7 
^eobAiT)  cú  5110  oe,  put  it  in  the  chest  and 
you  will  find  a  use  for  it.  Illúmpo  a  5110 
■oume,  a  man's  business  will  give  him  an 
education.  11uai]\  bióeAnn  ah  ]\ac  oj\c  réin, 
biTJeAiin  ré  Ai]\  t>o  cino,  if  you  yourself  are 
lucky,  all  vour  afifairs  will  be  lucky.  111  Á'r 
iriAic  m  aoii  co]\  u\o,  1]'  niAic  m  émpeAcc 
iao,  if  they  are  good  at  all,  they  are  good 
together. 

II.  Clare  (from  Mr.  Brady,  Ruan): — 1r 
C]\ei]*e  oúccAr  u>nÁ  oiteAiiiAinc,  Nature  is 
stronger  than  rearing  (training).  -c\n  puo 
nÁ  5oioceA]\,  jtajcaji,  what  is  not  stolen  is 
found.  1lí  OAitijjeAnn  aii  ctoc-]\eACA  cúiiac, 
the  rolling-stone  gathcrs  no  moss.  (Cúnn ac 
in  Book  of  Lismore ;  usually  caoiiac.)  1r 
5ev\t  teir  aii  bpiAc-T)ub  a  ^eApeAc  réin,  the 
raven  thinlcs  its  young  one  fair.    1lí  bióeAnn 

AU     ]'011A]'    5A11    An    T>OnA]'    111     0]\tA15lb  C]\ÍT), 

there's  no  happiness  without  some  misery 
(lit.  miscry  in  inches)  through  it. 

III.  Kerry  (Mr.  Lynch,  Kilmakerin) : — 
1r  ru|\u]'OA  rume  tti  Aice  11  a  mme,  it  is  easy 
to  make  bread  (knead)  near  the  meal.  1|- 
teoj\  ó  1Íló]i  a  oíceAtt,  enough  (  =  you  can 
only  expect)  from  Mor  is  her  best.  4n 
mAO]iA  ]\uat)  1  mbun  11  a  5ceA]\c,  the  fox  in 
charge  of  the  hens.  1]'  mmic  cÁmic  bpomAÓ 
^iobAtAc  cuin  beic  'iia  íjeAppÁn  cuhia]'ac, 
often  a  rough  colt  became  a  poweríul  horsc. 
Uui^eAnn  5AÓ  Aomne' a  bAtbÁn  pém,  every- 
one  can  understand  his  own  "  dummy." 
pAonAipe  aii  510U.A  bjieA^Ai^  a  beAii,  thc 
witness  (to  the  truth)  of  the  lying  man  is 
his  wife.  1]'  biiAn  r*eA|\  'nA  -óúcai^  fém,  a 
man  is  lasting  (strong)  in  his  own  country. 
1r  |-"eA|i]\  tÁn-T>ui]\n  T>feA]\  1011Á  tÁn-^Aio 
■oe  mnAoi,  a  fist  full  of  a  man  is  better  than 
a  gad-full  of  a  woman.  1r  peAnf  ah  cj\oio 
1011Á  aii  c-uAi^neA]-,  better  strifc  than  soli- 
tude.  11  í  iu\tAC  oo'n  yeA]\  a  bj\AC,  ní  ua^ac 
oo'n  eAÓ  a  ]"]\k\ii,  ní  uaLac  t>o'h  caojia  a 
tom]\A,  11Í  uAtAÓ  oo'n  cotAinn  A  CIAtt,  no 
load   to   a   man   is  his  garment,  nor  to  the 
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steed  his  bridle,  to  the  sheep  its  fleecc,  to 
the  body  its  rcason.  (The  Connaught  ver- 
sion  is  better  :  ní  cjiuiimoe  ye-\]\  a  V>)\ac,  111 
c.  eAÓ  a  fjUAn,  111'  c.  c.  a  tompA,  ni  c.  c. 
ciaU,  not  heavier  is  a  man  for  hisgarment 
ctc  Somctimes  the  first  line  is,  ní  cjuii- 
mioe  aii  toc  ati  tACA,  not  hcavicr  is  the 
lake  for  the  duck  (that  floats  in  it).  If 
feippoe  aii  ceACCAipe  niAtt  opuioim  'iu 
comne,  the  slow  messcngcr  will  bc  bctter 
if  you  go  meet  him.  11í  féroiji  aii  ]\uo 
yA5bo.1l  ac  m<x|\  a  mbnJeAiin  fé,  you  can't 
find  a  thing  except  in  the  place  it  is.  1p 
iiiai|\5  C115A]'  onoic-riiCAf  oo'n  0150,  woe  to 
him  who  gives  bad  example  to  youth. 

IV.  Spme  oldGaelic  Hymns  from  lteara, 
S.  VV.  Cork  (Mr.  P.  OLeary). 

(A.)  Whcn  "raking"  thc  fire  at  night, 
the  following  is  said  : — 

C015I1111  aii  ceine  fo  111  aj\  coigleAnn  Cpíopc 

các, 
lllutpe  aj\  ÓÁ  ceAim  aii  cije,  a'f  bpi^oe  in 

A  lÁ]\, 

Jac    a    bftnt    "o'Ainglib    ']*   ve    nAoriiAib   1 

5CACA1]\  11A  U5]\Á]' 

<^5  copAinc  ']'  ^5  coimeÁo  tucc  aii  ci^e  po 
50  U. 

I  ralce  (//'/.  spare)  this  fire  as  Christ  spaies  (us)  all 

Mary  (i>e)  on  the  two  gables  of  the  house,   Brigid  in  its 

middle 
(Mav)  all  the  angels  and  saints  in  the  city  ofgraces 
(Ue)  defending  and  lceeping  the  folk  of  this  house  till  day. 

Two  other  versions  of  the  above,  collected  in  ihe  Ar.wn 
Islamls.  were  printed  in  thc  7)«vn  tVtmi  sosne  years  ago, 
and  Mr.  OFaherty  has  a  fourth  version. 

(B.)    4   1Í1ui]\e,    a   5eAi-mÁcAi]\,    mo    rin'te 
5]\Át>  cú  ! 
<Vf  mo  riió|\-cobAi]\  con^AncA  Af  titlfl 

5AC  5ÁCA1J1, 

tíio  bAii-LiAi5  10151]',  cinn  a'f  ftÁn,  cú, 
<Vf   m'    u]\]\ao    bne*§    beAiinuijjce   1 

5CACA1]1  nA  UgpÁf  cú. 

Mary,  bright  Mother,  my  thousand  loves  art  thou  ;  my 
great  help  and  (of)  aul  from  every  time  of  distre« ; 
my  healing  physicianess,  in  sickness  and  health,  art 
thou ;  and  my  (fine)  biessed  support  in  the  city  of 
graces. 


V.  Provcrbs  sent  by  Mr.  Lloyd  : — 

1f  peÁpp  fin^cAtt  Ati  iíiaoaió  'nÁ  fuijjeAtt 
aii  iíia^aió  (Armagh). 

This  rcfers  to  tho  cxtrcmc  sensitivencss 
of  the  nativc  Iiish  to  ridiculc. 

X)eA]\c   ]\oime   leAc  fo'  hia  (fot  mÁ)  téim- 

fió  cú  (Louth), . . .  fot  a  . . .  (Armagh). 
<\riiAi]\c  pot  mÁ  témipió  cú  (Annagh). 
feuc  poiiiAc  fot  a  léimfi]\  (Cork). 

\.\n'iAi]\c    fot    111Á    tubpAió    (U\bAi|\fi-ó)     cú, 
choosc  before  you  spcak  (Armagh). 

1f   COfhgAnAlte    (110  foip^e)   CAbAi|\  "Oé   'nÁ 
An  oo|u\p  (Armagh). 

Sé  oeipeAÓ  5AC  tuij^e  (tuit^e)  a  bÁCAÓ, 
Sé  oeipeAÓ  5AC  Áice  a  top^AÓ, 
Sé  oeipeAÓ  5AÓ  cuijime  a  cAineAt», 
'Sé  t»ei]\CAÓ  5AC  5Ái]\e  opiiAÓ  (Armagh). 

[An  older  version  is  often  found  on  the  margins  of  I r tsh 
mauuscripts  : — 

Coj"4C  Lumj;e  cLÁn,  cofac  aice  cLoc<\, 
Coj-jc  vl-iCi  piilce,  copac  fLáince  cooIao, 
Oeij\e.ió  Luinge  bic.10,  oeipeaó  aite  LofgAO, 
Oeij\eAO  rLaéa  cimeA'ó,  T>ei|\eati  rLÁmce  opia. 

The  beginning  of  a  ship  (is)  a  plank  ;  of  a  ki'.n,  stones  ; 
of  a  pnnce  (;.«■.,  prepantiofl  for  his  coming),  wci- 
come  ;  of  healtli,  sleep.  The  end  of  k  sliip  (is) 
drowning  ;  of  a  kiln,  buining  ;  of  a  prince  (i.e.,  aficr 
lns  departure),  fault-finding  ;  of  health,  a  sigh. — 
E.  O'G.] 

111a]\   igeAtt  Ai]\  fém  5&b^f  aii   cac  tucó^ 
(Armagh). 

Vua]\ai5  fot  a  11-ótfAió  cú  (Armagh). 

C]\ucui5Cv\nn   fé  50  hiaic  aii  cé  cjiucui^eAf 

50  fciobcA  (Galway  and  Mayo). 
He  acts  well  who  acts  quickly. 

11io]\  t)ói)\c  t>onÓ5  "»6fÁ«  a]iiaiíi  (001105,  a 
stingy,  miserly  woman,  Galway). 

(She  never  spilt  much.because  she  never 
went  near  filling  thegla 

UÁ  tiA  fACAióe  oo-bAince,  00-puiccA 
"Oo-ni^ce,  oo-cujica  y\oy  ; 

UÁ  All    1T1Ó111   A]1  A11    b-pO|\CAC, 

Aguf  Ati  pocA  tcigion  cpio  (Galway). 
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An    excuse    made    by   an    inhospitable 
beAn-aj;e. 

1]'  lonAiin  le  céite  aii  bAiLlréine  'r  a 
íjiolbA,  the  botched  job,  and  he  tliat 
botched  it,  are  well-matched  (Gahvay 
UAiltréine.  anv  jobthat  is  badly  done  ; 
cf.  b,\ileAl")v.\]\,  a  mess  or  botched  job 
(Armagh/  ;  e.g.  ninn  ré  bAiteAbA)t  t>e,  he 
made  a  mcss  of  it.  [In  Connacht  and 
parts  of  Ulster,  bAiteAbA]\  "a  show," 
mnne  ré  b.  ■óíom. — E.  O'G.] 

<\  conÁc  pn  oj\c,  111  a]\  -oubAi]tc  SeÁjran 
llhiuiineAC  te  ii-a  liiÁcAijt,  7  ni  juvib 
p  lÁ  cí(ní)  b'j:eÁ|in  ó  fom  (Mayo). 

Oéit>  jac  t)]teAm  "o'a  ■ociocrAit»  a^  tnit  1 
nune  a'r  1  mbneugAije, 

-A'l*  t^ac  ahi  o'a  t>oocrAit>  aj  out  1  brtunce 
A'r  1  noéitnotiAije  (Béara,  Co.  Cork). 

Another  Version. 

1h"t    tine  t/a    T)ci5    uac    out    1     minc   7    1 

mbnéATjAÓc, 
1h"t  vo^n'iA]!  t/a  "ocij  tuc  out  7  brticeAcc 

(110   bftiuÓA-ó)  7   1     nt>éit>eAiiAcc     (S. 

Galwav). 
There's  not  a  race  of  people  who  are  not 

deteriorating  and  getting  falser. 
Therc's  not  a  harvest  that  is  not  srettiner 

wctter  and  later  (2nd  version). 

1  -oropvc  ua  h-Aicioe  ir  réitnjt  a  téijeA]% 
(Kerry). 

This    is  the  equivalent  of  the    English 
proverb,  "  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine." 

1h't  mr  aii    i'AOJAt  yo   acc   cnéimre    mi- 

Át)lÍlA|\, 

<\'y  ni't  cúncAr  (110  por)  A5  émne(AÓ)  A|\ 

ó  'noé  50  -ocí  'iiiÁ]\ac  (Munster) 
UÁ  ré  A5  bo)\]\At>  'r  A5  ac 
<án  nór  nA  ^cac  (West  Cork). 

1T  éAf^ATÓe  An  neoin  'nÁ  An  tiiAioin,  the 
evening  is  •«  cheerier  "  than  the  morn- 
ing,  i.e.,  it  is  better  to  make  prepara- 
tions  for  a  journey  the  night  before 
than  to  leave  them  till  the  morning  of 
the  day  of  setting  out  (Armagh). 


THE  GAELIC  PAPERS. 

Tlie  hish  Echo  for  October  an  l  Novembet  contains 
further  instalments  of  Keating's  great  work,  with  trans- 
lution  and  nvíe-,  and  the  Elegy  of  MacCotter,  veiy  weli 
brought  out.  We  have  received  the  Gael,  of  Brooklyn, 
for  January,  with  mariy  interesting  articles.  A  Bohemian 
journal,  Cas,  sent  to  us,  contains  an  article  on  the  Gaelic 
movement,  Gae/ic/cu/ nat  a.nd  ihc  Gaelic  societies.  Neatiy 
all  the  Irish  newspapers  have  articles  011  Gaelic  subjects  ; 
and  the  Gaelic  colunins  of  ihe  Taam  News,  Weekly 
Freeman,  United  Ireland  and  Irish  American,  contiuue 
to  print  a  great  deal  of  Irish. 

In  Scottish  Gaelic  the  Céltic  Monthly  is  becoming  more 
and  more  attractive.  Thc  price  is  threepence,  and  for 
this  the  reader  has  illustrated  articles  011  Highland  scenerv, 
hislory,  cusioms,  &c,  with  sonie  very  good  Gaebc. 
MacTalla  is  the  only  weekly  Gaelic  paper  in  the  world, 
and  we  aie  glad  to  see  that  the  proprietor  has  been  able 
to  enlarge  it  without  loss.  Its  closelj-printed  colum  s 
are  a  treasurc-house  of  colloquial  Gaelic,  and  special 
attenlion  ii  being  given  to  Gaeiic  proveibs.  In  the  issue 
of  December  gth,  Mr.  0'Leary's  sLuaj  Si-óe  is  translated 
into  Scoitish  Gaelic.  The  American  Scotsman  has  a 
Gaelic  coluuin. 


NEW  BOOKS. 
bLÁic-pLear-c,  oe  milfeÁimo  nA^AeoiLge— a  Garland 
of  Gaehc  Selcctions.  (Patrick  O'Brien,  46  Cuffe-street, 
Dublin  ;  price,  Three  Shillings. )  In  this  well  brought 
out  and  handsomelv-bound  volume  of  about  200  pages, 
Mr.  O'Brien  has  gathered  together  many  typical  speci- 
mens  of  popular  Irish  literature.  The  great  part  of  the 
book  is,  we  are  happy  to  say,  111  prose  ;  and  students  are 
now  given  an  opportunity  of  reading  for  tliemselves  sonie 
of  those  wonderful  romances  of  the  last  three  centuries, 
which  writers  011  Iri>h  literature  have  hitherto  almost 
neglected.  In  every  Irish  MS.  of  any  consequence, 
written  by  the  scribes  of  the  last  cenlury,  the  tMccpA 
Choipóe^Lboiig  ifnc  Scmivii  o.gup  a  crouip  riiac  tinds  a 
place.  Tlie  tale  is  here  printed  in  full  for  the  first  tinie, 
with  notes,  &c.  Then  follows  the  b)\ui5eAti  eocAio  bi5 
iJeir»^,  another  old  favourite  of  the  scribes,  hitherto  un- 
publishe  1.  A  vocabulary  is  added.  Two  "  Ossianic  ' 
Lays,  one  of  thcm  quite  modern,  are  given  towards  the 
clo^e  of  the  book,  and  are  well  annotated.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  everyone  who  wishes  to  see  the  treasures  of 
our  manuscriut  literature  made  accessible,  will  purchase 
this  publication  of  Mr.  O'Biien,  as  well  as  the  Siampx  &n 
jeniipio. 

Dáin  Iain  Ghobha,  vol.  i. — The  poems  of  John 
Morrisson,  edited  l<y  George  Henderson  (Smclair, 
Glasgow).  This  is  a  volume  of  400  pages,  beautiíully 
brought  out  at  the  Glasgow  Celtic  I'ress.  1  he  volume 
contains  a  memoir  of  Iain  Gobha  of  thc  greatest  interest. 
Thc  puet  was  born  and  lived  in  the  icmote  L'and  of 
Lewis,  where  he  died  in  1852.  His  vernacular  was 
Gaelic-Eugli^h  he  learncd  lioni  books,  and  his  (laelic 
hymns  and  song-.,  all  01  a  Jeeply  religious  character,  l>e- 
came  highly  popular  in  mo-^t  of  tl:e  Gaelic-speakii  g  dis- 
iricts  of  Scotland.  As  specimen->  of  pnre  Gael  c,  thrse 
conipositions  are  of  the  gieatest  posaible  value,  the  more 
ao,  as  ín  most  cases,  the  text  ha^  not  been  interfeied  wiih, 
and  represents  faithfully  the  spoken  langua^c.  The  pre- 
sent  volume  conuins  over  a  dozen  of  his  longer  poenis, 
and  another  vo.umc  will  completc  the  wroiL 
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NOTES. 

lite  a  number  of  respectable  farmers,  ir.  all  parts  of 

the  country,  have  rccent!y  been  prosecuted  on  the  groun  1 

of  not   having   their  namc-   ii  n  tlicir  cnrts.     In 

ere  prosecuted  because  thcv  hid  their  names 

h  letters.     Now,  when  people  aie  beginning 

■    nethrng  practical  for  the  language  and  literature, 

the  anti-Irish  Iiishmen  ate  trj  ing  to  <io  all  thcy  can  to 

]  revent  tlns. 


The  great  majority  of  the  Irish  readers  of  this  Journal 
hail  from  Munster,  and  the  niost  of  thcin  from  Co.  Coik. 


A  recent  correspondent  sajrs  : — "  Where  there's  a  will 
there's  a  wny.  I  was  56  yeais  of  agc  before  I  ever  saw  a 
lettcr  of  Iiish.  I  had  no  knowledgc  of  the  language 
whatever.  1  coinmenced  at  the  alphabet,  and,  I  might 
siy,  without  anv  assistance  I  persevered,  so  that  I  can 
now  read  almost  any  modern  Irish."  The  writer  is  an 
Irish  workm.ui  living  in  Chicago. 


We  ofien  hear  from  people  who  complain  that  it  is  im- 
possible  to  pmcurc  IrNh  boolcs  ihrough  the  boolcsellers. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago  one  of  thc  chicf  Dublin  booksellers 
e  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Coip  rtj  ceineaí),  or 
8iamf4  aii  í;eiriir\io,  although  both  these  wcre  for  months 
ndvertised  in  (jill's  daily  list  oi  boolcs.  Wc  would  advise 
all  anxious  to  procure  second-hand  books  to  writc  to  Mr. 
O'IJrien,  46  Cuffe-street,  Dublin. 


Attention  is  invited  to  the  proverbs,  &c,  given  above. 
Anv  contnbutions  of  similar  character  wíll  be  gladly  re- 
ceived— a  translation  should  alwajs  be  sent. 


LATEST  GAELIC  NOTES. 

AlGalway,  on  Thursdav,  25th  January,  the  Most  Rev. 
Dr.  M*Cormack  presided  at  a  great  meeting.the  object  of 
which  was  to  fouud  a  branch  of  the  Gaelic  League.  Dr. 
Hvde,  Mr.  Cusack,  Mr.  Meehan,  aiul  Fr.  0<Jrowney, 
attended  and  spoke.  Several  of  theGalway  priesta,  Father 
ey,  Father  llayden,  S.J.  ;  !•  'ither  Cunwav,  fte.,  an<l 
inllucntial  citizens,  also  addressed  the  meeting.  Irish 
es  .iro  now  111  full  working  order,  a  library  of  Irish 
books  is  being  formed,  the  local  booksellers  bave  promised 
to  procure  all  necessary  works,  and  the  local  press  has 
taken  up  the  cause  w.umlv  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
Leagne  to  send  speakers  to  any  [rish-speaking  district  tn 
which  they  will  receive  a  welcome. 


Dr.  Hyde  ieccntly  lecturcd  in  the  Irish  Literary  Society 
of  Dublin  on  the  characteristics  of  the  oative  ianguage 
iture.      Di.  Sigerson  presided,  and  there  w.is  a 
ludience. 


Wi  past  few  mon  ral  lectures  have  been 

Irish  musíc.     ^ir  R.  Stewart  in  Dul.lin,  and 
■  Lendon,  havetried  to  explain  the  secret  of 
'he  I  -         Irish  music.     One  oíthe  featun 

jue   wa^  the  pre- 

way  |>iper,  who  played  ihe  maiJrin 

of  similai  character.     At 

eting,  the  audience  bad  an  opportunity  of 

Wllnr  i»C  excelli  mens  of  Irish  dancing. 


In  Glasgow,  on  joth  January,  Fr.  0'Growney  lectured  to 
the  Gaelic  Society  on  the  place  of  Scotland  in  the  ancient 

« íaelic  ltterature. 


Mr.  V<ats  recentlv  delivered  in  I.ondon  a  very  interest- 
ing  lecture  <>n  Folk-lore,  and  one  oí  the  ubsequent 
speakers  made  a  statement  which  h.is  created  quite  a 
commotion  in  I ri>h  circles.  It  is  that  someofthedescen- 
dants  of  the  unfortunate  20,000  Iiish  people  deported  l>y 
nwell  to  the  West  Imlies  have  preserved  tht-ir  mother- 
tongue.  West  Indian  sailors  who  speak  Insh  are  now 
and  then  met  with  at  the  docks  of  London.  Ii  would  be 
of  the  greatest  interest  to  ascertain  what  is  the  precise 
íorm  of  the  language  they  speak,  and  whether  they  have 
adopted  the  same  changes  as  the  Gaels  of  Scotland,  who, 
about  the  same  time,  ceased  to  have  any  connection  with 
Irel.ind. 


Ther,//!.  Moitíh'ij  for  Februarv  is  a  distinct  advance 
on  its  predecessors.  Articles of  Scothish history,  scenery, 
language  an<l  music  (and  its  relation  to  Irish  music),  and 
storiesof  national  life,  make  up  a  splendid  nuniber. 

Our  next  i^suewill  contain  some  Gaelic  fiom  the  Glens 
ofAntrim  ;  aml  some  notes  on  an  Irish  translation  of 
Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost,"  inade_by  a  native  of  Mitchels- 
town,  County  Cork. 


OtR  Lessons  IN  iRisir. 

In  another  column  we  begin  a  series  of  simple  Iessons, 
whichare  intended  not  only  to  teach  stu<lents  thevocabu- 
lary  oí  Irish,  and  the  construction  and  idiom  of  the  lan- 
guage,  but  also  to  give  some  iilea  of  the  pronunciation.  The 
system  upon  which  the  lessons  are  constructed  is  ex- 
plained  fully  in  the  lessons  themselves.  A  word  may  be 
saiil  here  asto  the  circumstances  which  led  to  their  first 
publication  in  the  \\'cckly  Frttmtan,  from  which  they  are 
now  reprinted.  Some  time  in  October  lar%  the  Arch- 
bishop  ol  Dublin  suggested  to  Father  0'Growney  that 
somethingshoulil  be  done,  if  possible,  to  assist  those  who 
aie  anxious  to  study  the  native  language,  but  who  lose 
courage  when  they  Hml  that,  from  the  existing  elementai  y 
books,  they  can  learn  little  or  nothing  of  the  pronuncia- 
tion  of  the  language.  The  Archbishop's  suggestion  was, 
that  after  each  Irish  word  should  be  given  as  near  an  ap- 
proximation  to  the  pronunciation  as  could  be  attained  by 
the  use  of  some  simple  phoneticsvstem.  A  fewdays  later, 
Mr.  Maurice  llealv.  M.I'.,  published  a  series of  letters,  in 
whii'h  hewent  so  fai  as  to  say  that  the  traditional  spelling 
should  be  abolished,  and  a  purely  phonetic  or  hography 
introduced.  Father  OLeary,  P.  P.,  of  Castlelyons,  wrote 
tothe  vervopposite  elTect,  contending  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble  to  represent  ]>honetically  the  sound  of  the  language. 
This  contention  we  shall  examine  at  some  other  time. 

The  monunt  secme<i  favourable  for  giving  some  helpto 
those  thousands  of  Insh  peojile  who  are  only  too 
anxious  to  know  somcth.ng  of  their  mother-tongue,  but 
who  <!o  oot  know  bow  10  set  about  acquiring  it. 

It  was  proposed  to  the  //' ,  hly  Trtemm  that  a  course  of 
easy  lessons,  based  pr:nciiully  ou  the  lines  suggested  by 
l'r.  Walsh,  should  be  published  from  week  to  week. 
The  Editor  of  the  IlWi/r  Fretman  welcomed  the  pro- 
posal  Cordially,  and  the  lessons  were  foithwith  begun,  and 
were  warraly  received. 

The  lessons  are  now  reprinted,  so  that  they  may,  be- 
fore  appcanng  in  book  form,  have  the  benelit  of  the  sug- 
gestions  and  criticismof  our  readers.  Othersimple  lessens 
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in  the  idiom  and  grammar  of  the  language  will  follow,  and 
easv  texts,  such  as  that  given  in  another  part  of  this  number, 
will  be  prepared.  Suggestionsupon  thelessons,  andcon- 
trilnuions  towarda  the  publication  ofthe  books,  may  be 
sent  to  Father  OGrowney,  Maynooth,  Ireland.  The 
Archbishopof  Dublin  hasalready  promised  a  contiibution 
of  ^10,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Murphy,  Coik,  the  same  sum. 


EASY 


LESSONS  IN 
IRISH 


MODERN 


THE  IRISH  ALPHABET. 

§  I.  In  commencing  tc  study  any  language  from  books, 
we  must  first  learn  the  alphabet — the  characters  in  wliich 
the  language  is  written  and  prínted.  A  glance  at  an  Irish 
manuscript  or  prínted  book  will  at  once  tell  us  that  the 
letters  used  in  writing  and  piinting  Irish  are  somewhat 
different  from  those  we  use  in  English.  They  are  also 
fewer  in  number.  We  give  tha  characters  of  the  Iti^h 
alphabet,  both  capitals  and  small  letteis,  with  the  English 
letters  to  which  they  correspond  : — 

Irish  Letters 
Capitah  Small 

&  A 

b  b 

C  c 

t)  TJ 

e  e 

V  V 
5  5 

h  h 

1  1 

l  l 

111  m 

11  n 

O  o 

V  V 

n  r 

s  r 

U  c 

U  u 


corresfonding 
English  Letters 

a 

b 

k 

d 

e 
f 

g 
h 

• 

1 

1 

m 

n 

o 

P 

r 

s 
t 
u 


§  2.  These  eighteen  letters  are  the  only  characters 
needed  in  wiiting  Irish  words.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  Itish  "c"  corresponds  to  the  English  "  k,"  as  it  is 
never  soft  as  c  is  in  the  word  "tell,"  but  always  hard  as 
in  "  íold,"  or  like  k  in  "  *ill."  Similarly,  5  is  never  soft, 
as  g  in  gtm,  ^aol ;  but  hard,  as  in  ra»,  ^et,  £  oal. 

§  3.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  these  letteis  difTer  but 
little  from  the  ordinarjr  Roman  letters  which  we  use  in 
printing  or  writing  English.  The  Irish  forms  of  the 
letters  o,  5,  c,  are  often  used  in  ornamental  English 
lettering.  The  only  letters  which  present  any  difficulty  nre 
the  small  letters  p,  r,  and  r,  s  ;  the  student  who  can  dis- 
tinguish  these  from  each  other  has  mastered  the  Irish 


alphabet.  This  so-called  "  Irish  Alphabet  "  is  not  of  Irish 
origin  ;  it  was  taught  to  the  Irish  by  the  early  Christian 
missionaries  who  came  from  the  Continent  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  The  letters  are  thus 
of  the  s.ime  form  as  the  lettets  then  used  on  the  Continent 
for  writing  Latin  and  (iieek. 

§4.  The  fonns  of  the  Irish  Iettcrs  used  in  writing  do 
not  «liffer  from  those  used  in  piinting.  Iiish  copy-books 
can  be  procured  oí  the  Dublin  booksellers. 

VOWELS   AND   CONSONANTS. 

§  5.  Tlie  letters  are  divided,  as  in  other 
languages,  into  vowcls  and  consonants. 
The  vowcls  are  a,  e,  1,  o,  u.  The  other 
letters  are  consonants. 

TIIE  VOWELS. 

§  6.  Each  vowel  has  two  sounds — a 
SHORT  sound  and  a  LONG  sound.  When  a 
vowel  is  to  be  pronounced  with  a  LONG 
sound  it  has  a  mark  over  it  as,  Á,  é,  í,  ó,  ú. 
When  there  is  no  mark,  the  vowel  has  a 
SHORT  sound. 

§  7.  Vowels  are  also  divided  into  two 
classes — the  broad  vowels,  0.,  o,  u  ;  and  the 
SLENDER  vowels,  e,  1.  Thisisan  important 
division.  The  student  is  not  to  confound 
BROAD  and  LONG  vowels  ;  any  of  the  three 
broad  vowels  may  be  either  long  or  short  ; 
they  are  long  when  marked,  as  Á,  ó,  ú  ; 
they  are  short  when  unmarked,  as  o.,  o,  u. 
In  the  same  way,  the  slender  vowels  may 
be  long,  é,  í  ;  or  short,  e,  i. 

THE    CONSONANTS. 

§  8.  A  consonant  is  said  to  be  BROAD 
when  the  vowel  next  it,  in  the  same  word,  is 
BROAD  ;  and  SLENDER  when  the  vowel  next 
it  is  slender.  Thus,  y  in  ]'otu\,  Ay,  miAf,  is 
BROAD  ;  f  in  p',  po.}\,  mife,  is  slcnder. 

§  9.  Consonants,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  natural 
sounds,  have,  in  modern  Irish,  softened  sounds.  These 
will  be  treated  in  a  special  chapter. 

PRONUNCIATION   OF   IRISH. 

§  10.  Although  it  is  true  that  no  one  can 
learn,  from  books  alonc,  the  perfect  pro- 
nunciation  of  any  language  like  Irish,  still 
it  is  possible  to  give  a  very  fair  approxi- 
mation  to  every  sound  in  the  language 
except,  perhaps,  two.  Of  these  two,  one  is 
not  essential. 

The  plan  of  these  lessons  is  the  follow- 
ing  : — We  give  in  each  exercise  a  number  of 
simple  sentences  in  Irish  to  be  translated 
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into  English,  and  other  short  sentcnces  in 
English  to  be  translatcd  into  Irish.  At  the 
head  of  thcse  exercises  are  given  thc  words 
which  thc  student  must  lcnow.  Aítcr  cach 
word  wc  give  two  things,  its  pronunciation 
and  its  meaning.  Thus.  the  entry,  "  pÁl 
(saul),  a  heel,"  wil!  convey  to  the  student 
that  thc  Irish  word  pÁt  is  pronounced 
'  saul,"  and  means  a  "  hcel." 

§  ii.  \Vc  may  call  thcse  words  in 
brackcts  KEY-\VORDS,  as  thcy  give  a  keyto 
the  pronunciation. 

It  is,  of  coursc.  absolutely  ncccssary  that 
wc  should  know  wliat  is  thc  sound  of  cach 
letter,  and  the  combination  of  letters,  in  thc 
key-words. 

§  12.  Sounds  arc  dividcd  into  vowel 
sounds  and  consonant  sounds. 

TIIE  VOWEL  SOUNDS. 

Thc  vowel  sounds  of  the  English  lan- 
guage  aic  tabulated  as  íullows  by  Mr. 
Pitman,  tlic  great  authority  on  phonetics  : — 

I.-TIIE   SIX    I.ONG   VOWEL-SOUNDS. 

1.  Thc  vowel-sound  in  thc  word  half  ; 

2.  do.  do.  do.      pay  ; 

3-  do.  do.  do.      he ; 

4-  <-!0  do.  do.      thought ; 

5-  do.  do.  do.      so ; 

6.  do.  do.  do.     poor. 

II. — THE   SIX    SHORT   VOWEL-SOUNDS. 

7.  The  vowel-sound  in  the  word  that ; 

8.  do.  iio.  do.      bcll ; 

9.  do.  óo.  do.       is  ; 

10.  do.  do.  do.       >:ot ; 

11.  do.  do.  tlo.      much; 

12.  do.  ilo.  do.      good. 

Thc  six  long  vowcl-sounds,  thcn,  are 
brou^ht  to  mind  whcn  wc  repeat  the 
words : — 

"  Ilalí  p.iv  he  thought  so  poor." 
Similariv,  the  six  short  vowel-sounds  are 
brought    to    mind    when    we    rcpeat    the 
words  : — 

"  That  bell  is  not  much  e.ood." 

Thesc  arc  thc  vowel-sounds  of  all  lan- 
guages,  and  in  our  key-words  the  following 
symbols  shall  bc  used  to  represent  those 
sounds : — • 


PHONETIC      KEY 


§|J.    I. 


THK    VOWEI.S. 


Jn  the  k'ey-:rords,  Are  to  be  In  the  English 

the  ietters  soun  teJ  like  n  trds 

half;  calf 


I. 

aa 

5 

a; 

3- 

ee 

4- 

au 

5- 

ó 

6. 

00 

7- 

a 

8. 

e 

9- 

1 

10. 

0 

1 1. 

ú 

12. 

u 

<raelic 


a 

ac 

ee  feel  ;  see 

au  naught ; 

taught 

o  note;  coke 

oo'(long)  tool  ;  room 

a  bat ;  that 

e  let ;  bell 

i  hit;  fill 

o  knot ;  clock 

u  up  ;  us 

ooishort)      good  ;  took 
(same  sound  as  u 

in  íull.) 

It  is  useful  to  note  that  the  sound  (No.  6)  of  00  in  poor 
is  tlie  bame  as  the  sound  of  u  in  rult ',  wliile  tlie  sound 
(No.  11)  ol  //  in  /</.  //>,  is  ihe  s.une  as  that  of  0  in  son, 
iio'ie.  It  will  be  itoticed  that  the  sarae  numbers  are 
attached  to  the  s.nne  sounds  in  both  tablc-. 

§14.    II. — THK  OBSCDRE  VOWF.I.-SOUND.      THIÍ  SYMBOLS 

a  and  v. 

Therc  is  in  Iiish,  as  in  English,  a  rowel-sound  usuallv 
termed  "ohscure."  In  the  word  " tolerobJe"  the  </  is 
pronounced  so  intlist inct ly  tha'  from  the  mere  pronuncia- 
lion  one  could  iu>t  tell  wh.it  i>  the  vowel  jn  the  svllable. 
The  svmbols  á  and  í1  will  be  useil  to  denote  this  obscure 
vowel-sound.  The  u>e  of  two  sjmbols  ior  the  obscure 
vowel-sound  will  be  found  to  have  advantages.  The 
student  should,  therefore,  remember  that  the  svmbols  á 
and  1"  iepre>ent  one  obscure  vowel-sound,  and  are  not  to 
be  sounded  a>  "a  "  and  "  e  "  in  tlie  tableof  vowels  ahove. 
rhus,  when  the  Iii>h  for  "a  well,"  rob-in  is  s.iid  to  be 
pronounced  "  thúbár,"  the  last  svllable  is  Mftohepro- 
nounced  "  ar."  I>ut  the  word  is  to  be  sounded  as  any  of 
the  words,  "  thubbar,  thubber,  thubbor,  thubbur,''  would 
be  in  En^lish. 

§  15.    III.— THE   DIPHTHONGS. 


In  the  Á'ey-:roi 

*, 

A>e  to  he 

//;  the  English 

tht  Utters 

sounded  iike 

'vor.is 

ci 

ei 

height 

ou 

ou 

mouth 

oi 

oi 

boil 

ew 

cw 

few 

§    l6.    IV.  —  THE    CONSONANTS. 

Thc  consonants  used  in  represcnting  the 
pronunciation  of  Irish  words  will  be  sounded 
thus  : — 

b,  f,  m,  p,  y,  as  in  English. 
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v,  \v.  as  in  English.  But  capital  V  and 
W  will  bc  found  uscful  in  representing 
common  Munster  pronunciations,  as 
will  bc  explained. 

h,  as  in  English,  except  in  dh,  tli,  CH,  sh. 

k,  1,  n,  r,  iis  in  English.  But  additional 
signs  are  necded,  as  explained  below. 

g,  as  in  English,  go,  give,  never  soft  as  in 


gin. 


ng,  as  in  Englislu  song,  sing,  never  sojt  as 
like 


in  singe. 


dh 
d 
th 

t 

r 

7" 

S 

sh 

1 

L 

/ 

n 

N 

n 

k 

K 

g 
G 

CH 

7 


th 
d 
th 

/ 

r 


in 


thy 

</uty 
thigh 
/une 
run 


(no  sound  exactly  similar 
in  English  :  scc  note). 
s  in     so,  alas 

sh  „      shall,  lash 

1  look,  lamb 

thick  sound  not  in  English 
1  valiant 

n  noon 

thick  sound  not  in  English 


n 

ncw 

k 

liking     \  M 

k 

looking  (  S 
begin     f  X' 

£ 

begun    ;  n 

gh 

O'Loughlin 

guttural  sound  not  in  English 


The  above  table  will  be  esplainel  in   the  course  of  tlie 
following  lessons. 


§  17 

EXERCISE 

I. 

SOUNDS 

OF   IRISH    VOWEI.S. 

The  Trish 

/.-  SOU 

ndrd  like  the 

i.t.  like  tht  vowel 

l  Irwet 

phonetic  sign 

soutid  in  the  word 

Á  lpng 

au 

n<?;/ght 

a  short 

o 

kiií?t 

é  long 

ae 

Gííí'lÍC 

e  short 

e 

\et 

í  long 

ee 

Ue\ 

i  short 

i 

h/t 

ó  long 

6 

x\ote 

o  short 

íí 

áone,  much 

ú  long 

oo 

too\ 

u  short 

u 

put,  put, 
full,  took 

NOTE.- 

-Final  shortvowelsare  never  silent;  thus,mine, 

mile  are 

pronounced 

min'-O,  meel'-é. 

From  the  above 

;.ible  u  \\  11  be  seen  tliat  a  i-  nevei  !  ke  i»  in  fate,  e  '. 
í:i  '•.".  i  1  ke  .  in  i»  ne.  o  like  o  r  u  1     cuini 

I     J  ■  '  •  -  «  re  ^ome;iine>  im>  i 

Mu      -i      ands  oí  tbe 
short  vowels  are  tre:  -  w. 

«í    iS.    I     IN     )NANTS. 

b.  y,  iii,  p  are  sounded  lihe  b,  f,  m,  p  in  $  16. 
■o  BROAD(see§  8)     .,  dh  ,,  '  „ 

c       „  th  „      „ 

5,  l,  n,  ]\.  r,  often  like  g,  1,  n,  r,  s. 

§  19.  Tiif.  Article  and  the  Noun. 
Thcrc  is  no  ÍNDEFINITE  article  in  Irish; 
thus  50]\c  means  "  a  field."  Thc  DEFINITE 
article  is  <vn  "  thc  ;"  a<,  an  gojic,  the  field. 
In  such  phrases  (corapare  the  English  "a 
field  "),  the  stress  is  laid  on  the  noun  ;  thcre 
is  no  stress  on  the  aiticle,  and  the  vowcl- 
sound  of  thc  article  is  obscure,  as  an  ^«>pc 
(án  gurth).  In  the  spoken  language  the  n 
of  the  article  au  is  often  omittcd  bcfore 
nouns  beginning  with  a  consonant 

§  20.  The  Adjective  and  the  Noun. 
All  adjectives,  cxcept  a  few,  are  placcd 
AFTFR  thc  noun  which  thev  qualify  ;  as, 
1111  ú]\,  frcsh  butter  ;  An  50]\c  mó]\,  the  big 
ficld  ;  ^onc  mó]i,  ^]\v>,  a  big  high  field. 

§  21.  Words. 

Á|\t)(aurdh),  high,  tall  mé  (mae),  I 

bó  (bo),  a  cow  mó]\   (mGr),    great, 
bop  bús),palm  of  hand  big,  large 

c.of  (kús),  a  foot  05  (og),  young 

cn  (koo),  a  grevhound  ■  fát  ( saul ),  a  hcel 

5t<vf  (glos), adj.  green  fnón  (ston),  nose 

^lún  (gloon),  knce  rú  (thoo),  thou 

go]\c  (gurth),  a  field  úp  (oor),  frcsh,  new 

Propcr  names  :  -d]\c  (ort'n)  Art,  UnA 
(oon'-á),  Una. 

The  conjunction  "  and  "  :  Agur  (og'-ás). 

§  22.  ACCENTS.  In  words  of  two  sylla- 
bles  thc  acccnt  is  upon  thc  first  svllable.  as 
marked  in  oon'-á,  og-as.  Thc  vowcl  of  thc 
last  syllable,  whcn  short,  is  thcn.  as  a  rule, 
obscure  (see  §  14,  abov. 

§  23.  Translate  into  English,  readingthe 
Iri-haloud:  Uú  Aguf  mé.     Dó  05.     gtún 

A^tir  rÁt.    Coj-  Agur  bop    Cor  A5Uf  jwl. 

^opc     ÁfTO     gtAf.        ÚlUV    Ó5.        DÓ    A^Uf    1111. 

5o]\c  móji  Á|ro.  Cú  mójv  bó  05  A^ti]-  cú. 
g  24.  Translate  into  Irith,  reading  thc  Insh  aloud  :  A 
high  heel.  A  í  ot,  a  heel,  a  d  .  a  pelm.  A  ^rcen 
field.  A  high  green  ricld.  A  young  cow.  Voung  Art 
anl  I.  Art  anJ  Una.  A  grcen  fieíd,  a  cow.  A  young 
greyhound.     A  big  young  gieyhound. 
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mop,    I  am  big. 

05,        thou  art  young. 


EXERCISE   II. 

§  25.  Thc  vcrb  To  BE.  The  English 
"  am,"  "  art,"  "  is,"  "  arc,"  arc  all  transiatcd 
by  the  Irish  word  <vcá  (á-thau').  This  word 
has,  it  will  bc  noted,  thc  acccnt  on  thc  last 
syllable,  and  is  almost  thc  samc  in  sound 
as  thc  English  words  "athaw."  In  THE 
SPOKEN  LANGUAGE  IT  IS  SHORTENED  TO 
'cá  (thau). 

§j  26.  VERB  AND  NOMINATIVE.  Inlrish 
the  nominative  case  is  placed  iinmediatelv 
AFTER  the  verb  ;  as.  ArÁ  rú,  thou  art. 

§27.  Verb,  Nominative  Case,  and 
ADJECTIVE.  In  English  sentcnccs  like 
"  the  ficld  is  large,"  thc  order  of  words  is — 
1,  nominative  casc  ;  2,  vcrb;  3,  adjcctivc. 
In  translating  such  scntcnccs  into  Irish,  the 
words  must  bc  placed  in  thc  following 
order — 1,  vcrb  ;  2,  nominative  casc  ;  3,  ad- 
jective.     Examplcs: — 

I.  2.  3. 

acá  mé 

acá  cú 

acá  ah  ^opc      tnó|\,     thc  ficld  is  big. 

vjj  28.  W'hcn  thcre  is  anothcr  adjective 
qualifving  thc  nominativc  casc,  it  is  placed 
immediately  aftcr  its  noun,  as  : — 

acá      &r\  £0]\c  móp       t^La)-,   the  big  ficld  is 

grecn. 

acá      Ati  oo]u\r  úp       c]\x>,  thc  ncw  door  is 

high. 

§  29.   WORDS. 

ajwL  (os'-al),  an  ass  rÁt  (faul),  a  hedge 

■oo]u\r*(dhur -as),  adoor  .S^An  (glon)«  clean 

t)ún  (dhoon),  verb,  close,  cob&fi    (thúb'-ár), 

shut  a  well 

S  30.   'I'hc  word  ru,  "  tliovi,"  i  ■  used  wheri     ]  e  il<  ng  to 
»uir  person.     lu  English,  the  1  lural  form,  "  you,''  1-  used. 

§31.  Translate  into   English:    »\r>\   mé 

iiió|\.     <AcÁ  rn   05  45U]'  móp.      *ArÁ  mé  oj; 

A^Uj'     A]\T\         5°1,C     moV     A5UT     C°bAl*-         5°1VC 

AJUf  bó.      to\>A|\  Úp  A^ur  bó.      OÓAgurim. 

1m  uj\.      \\ta  v.\n  ]\\L  mó]\.      *ArÁ  aii  ;wL  Áni). 

\\CA  A1l  gOpC  llHijl  <VClir  ^Ia]-.  <ACA  UllA 
I11U]\  ACUf  Ó5.  v\cÁ  Atl  1i()]\A]'  A]\T>.  \\CA  Atl 
]\\l      gLAf.        1>Ú11      All     T)0]\A]*     11H)]\.         <\CA     Atl 

col)A]\  u]\.  \\]wL  05  «vgur  50]\c  gUvr.  Aca 
<\n  cu  1110 ]\. 

§  32.  Translate  into  Irish  :  Close  the 
door.     A  high  field.     Thc  ficld  is  big  and 


grcen.  Thc  hedge  is  green  and  high.  A 
green  field  and  a  cow.  Close  thc  big  well. 
Una  is  tall.  Thou  art  young  and  tall. 
The  hound  is  young.     The  well  is  clean. 

EXERCISE   III. 

§  33.    BOUNDS    OF    R    AND    S. 

'l'ht  Lettet  t  in  Are  wttidcd  In  En^lish 

Kf}'-uvrJs  likt  Wordi 


r 
r 


r  run 

(110  sound  exactly  similar 
in  English  :  sec  note). 
s  s  so,  alas 

sh  sh  shall,  lash 

Noi'E. — Thc  sound  of  "  r  "  is  never  slurred  over  a-  in 
the  wor.ls  "  firm,  warm,  íkrm,"  etc,  as  correctly  pro- 
nounced  in  English.  The  sign  "r"  represents  the  "r" 
with  rolling  -oun.iheatd  in  the  bcginning  of  English  words; 
as  run,  rage.  row,  eic.  The  sii^n  "  r  "  represents  a  peculiar 
Irish  souinl,  ini«iway  between  the  "  rr  M  <if "  cairy  "  aml  the 
"zz"  of  "  fi/z.''  The  learner  may  pronounce  it  *s  an 
ordinary  Enghsh  "r"  until  he  has  lcarned  the  exact 
sound  from  a  speaker  of  Iiish.  Note  that  "  s  "  is  never 
pninounced  "z,"  01  "zh,"  as  in  the  English  words 
"  was,"  "  occasion,"  etc. 

?;  34.    1  HE  IRISH  I.ETTERS  p  AND  |\ 

p  broad  is  soundcd  hke  r  in  §  33,  above. 

p  slcndcr*  „  r 

r  broad                 ,,          s  ., 

r  slenuer               „          sh  ., 

§  35.   VOCABULAl'V. 

A5  (og)\  preposition,  róf    (fos),     yet, 

at  still 

bo^  (bíig)  soft  fé  (shae)  he 

bpóg  (brog)  a  shoc  ]*i  (shee)  she 

oún  ^dhoon)  noun,  a  rcól    (sthol)    a 

fort  stool 

vatoa  (fodh  -a)  long  ce    (/c^)    hot, 

warni 
rÁ^  (faug)  verb,  leave,         ci]\  (tccr),  coun- 
(thou)  try,  land 

a|tim (/ir'-im)  dry 

^  36.  Thc  vcrb  acá  oftcn  corresponds  to 
thc  English  "  thcrc  is,"  "  thcreare  ;"  as,  acá 
bó  v\j;  aii  cobA]\.  there  is  a  cow  at  the  well  ; 
aca  bó  •a^u]*  a]\\L  aj  aii  col)A]i,  there  are  a 
cow  and  an  ass  at  the  wcll. 


*   At  tho  brginning  of  a  word  ^\  is  never  pronounced  r. 
t  Before  a  c.insonant,  or  a  slender  vowel,  aj  is  usually 
pronounced  (cg). 

X  Almo^t  like  che  in  <á^s>. 
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§    37.  Translate  into  English  : — <\cÁ  cú 
05   yóy.     *\ca   i'é   05   a^uj*   Á]\t)      Az.\  aii 

go|\c  jtatja  A51JI*  5W.      <VrA  ^,0  AS  Ari  r°,|,AP 
AcÁ   aii    cobAji   ci]tim.      ^\r>\   ah   i 
<\ca  mé  ce,  Agtij*  acá  aii  t 

]?Á5    All    ]*CÓl    Ag    A ACA  11U' 


is   warm    (and     dry. 
r  vct 


lie   lock    is   on   thc 


ii)i. 

móp  ci] 

C1]\ 

ce.      <ArA  aii  ]*cól  Á]\o.      Aca  bpo^up  A5  A11 

tu'ltl.         v\CA     l\]\C    A^    All    t)Úll    A^ll]'    ACA    1   <>    A5 
All    CobAJI   |.*Ó]'.        "OÚtl    All    O0]\A]\ 


£  5$.  Translate  into  Irish  : — Thc  fíeld  is 
sott.  A  soft  íireen  field.  The  field  is  grcen 
and  soft.  I  ain  big  and  tall.  Una  i-  y 
Art  is  bi<r  and  heavv.  Shc  is  at  thc  door. 
There  is  a  hedge  at  thc  well,  and  there  is  a 
cow  at  the  fort.  Thc  sto  I  is  at  thc  door 
Leave  the  stool  at  the  door.  I  atn  liot 
thc  bitj  well  is  dry  yet.  Leavc  a  biy;  stool 
at  the  door. 

EXERCISE    IV. 


; j     VOCABULARY 


a]\  (or*),  preposition, 

on,  upon 
bÁo  (bau<lh\  a  boat 
cóca  (k5th'-á),  a  coat 


51  a]-   (glos),   noun, 
a  lock 

viiáLa      inau'i  -a 
a  ba£ 


£  40.  Sentences  like  '  Art  is  wearing  a 
n<  w  coat,"  arc  usually  translatcd  into  Irish 
by  "  thcrc  is  a  new  coat  (or  any  othcr  article 

oí  URESS)  01!   Art,"   ACA  COCA  U]\   A]\   <\]\C. 

§  41.  Thc  conjunction  a^u]*  is  usually 
omittcd,  in  Irish,  when  two  or  more  ad- 
jectives  come  together,  especially  when  the 
adjectives  are  somewhat  connected  in 
meaning  ;  as,  acá  aii  oún  mó]\,  Árto,  thc  fort 
is  big  (and.)  high. 

^  4*.  Translate : — AcÁ  aji  bÁt>mó|t.    <\ca 

A11    111  ÁLa    111 0]\.         )-*A5     All     lllAÍA    A^    All    t>0]U\]'. 


t?Á5      All      bÁtJ 


A]\     A1l 


CÍ|\.         l\CA    5LA]'    A]\    All 


U0]\A]\  <\CÁ  5LA]'  111Ó]\  A]\  A1l  t>0]\A]'  A]\t>. 
|.*A5  All  111  aLa  A]\  A1l  ]'CoL  Ar  All  t>0]\A]'.  <AcÁ 
b]\U5   Ú]\   A]\   UtlA.        \\CÁ   A1l    bÁT)   VAX'A. 

§  43.  Leave  the  boat  on  thc  land.  Thc 
bag  is  long.  Thc  ncw  bout  is  on  the  land 
vet.  Art  is  wearing  a  new  coat.  Thecoat 
ís  warm.  Leave  thc  lock  on  the  door. 
Thcre  is  a  high  door  on  the  fort.     Thc  land 


EXERCISE    V. 

:  ;  F  l  A\li  n. 

In  Irish  therc  are  threc  sounds  of  L  ai 
thrcc  sounds  ól  11. 

45.    1.   As   alrcady   statcd.  L  and  n  are 
oftcn  pronounccd  as  in    Ei        h  words,  e.g., 

as  in  look,  lainb,  no 

§  46.  2.  Thcrc  arc  also  wh.it  thcy  call 
the  thick  sounds  ol  L  and  n.  If  t-he  uppcr 
part  of  the  tonguc  bc  presscd  against  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  while  the  English  word, 
"  law,"  is  bcing  pronounccd,  a  thick  sound 
of  "  1  "  will  bc  hcard.  This  sound  docs  not 
cxist  in  English.  In  thc  kev-words  we 
shall  represcnt  this  sound  by  the  symbol 
L  (capital). 

Similarlv,  if  the  tongue  be  pressed  against 
the  root  of  thc  inouth  while  tite  word 
"  noon  "  is  bcing  pronounccd,  a  thicksound 
of  "n"  will  be  hcard.  This  sound  does 
not  exist  in  English,  and  in  the  key-words 
it  will  bc  represented  by  N  (capital). 

§  47.  3.  The  third  sound  of  L  is  that 
given  in  English  to  the  L  in  Luke,  the  /  in 
valiant,  or  to  thc  //  in  William,  million,  a^ 
these  words  are  usua'lh/  pronounccd.  We 
shall  reprcscnt  this  sound  by  italic  /.  In 
thc  samc  \vay,n  has  a  third  sound  like  that 
given  in  English  to  //  in  nezu,  Neivry,  and 
we  shall  usc  //,  italic,  as  a  symbol  for  this 
sound.* 

§48.  We  can  now  add  to  our  ublc  of 
consonant  sounds  the  follou  iiu;  : — 


.  titers 

In  thc  I     , 
unáea 

1 

L 

/ 

1                          )k,  lainb 
thick  sound  not  in  En 
1                   valiant 

n 

N 

// 

n                  noon 
thick  sound  w  >t  in  Eng 

n                    new 

*  Ap  is  usually  pronounceri  (er). 


•  In   English,  in   realilv,   the  .V  in   William,   the   /  in 
raliant,  &    ,  Scc    are  pi   nounced  e  -  -       ne  a^   the 

/  111  law,  or  1 

lt   13  the  Iti  or  /«,  preceding  a  vowel,   that   ^ets   the 
special  sounJ.     So,  too,  with  tlie  n  ia  omon,  Newrj 
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§  49.   In  manv  parts  of  Ireland 

t  broad  is  always  sounded  like  011  r  symbol  L 

I  slender  „  .,  ,,         / 

II  broad  ,,  „  „        N 
n  slender             „                  .,  „         ;/ 

We  rccommciiil  to  private  stndents  this 
simplc  method    of  pronunciation    in    prc- 

fercnrc    to    the    following    morc    claboratc 
rule,  which  is  followed  in  Connaught  Irish. 

§50.  (.-!).  Between  vowels,  single  l  and  n  are  pro 
nounced  as  in  Englixh  ;  as  máld  (maid'-á),  ■  l>ag  ;  milif 
(mil'-ish),  sweet;  ún*  (oo'-ná),  Una  j  mititc  (min'-ik), 
often.  At  the  end  of  words,  single  l  and  n,  preceded  by 
a  vuwel,  are  also  pronounced  as  in  l-'.nglish  ;  as,  bÁv\ 
(baun),  white-haired;  a]"a1  (os  &l  ,  an  ass.  Singleland 
n,  when  next  any  "f  the  gutturals,  s,  c,  or  the  labials,  b, 
f,  p,  are  like  Énglish  I,  n;  as,  olc  (úlk),  bad  ;  blar 
(blos),  taste. 

(/>').  In  the  beginning  of  woi 

L  bto    1  íj  pronouMt  ta  L 

1    ilender  ,,  / 

n  broad  ,,  N 

n  slendt  1  ,,  n 

(< ').  1 1  broa  1  i'j  <j.  +onounted  I. 

11  ilender  ,,                ,,  / 

nn  broad  ,,               ,,  N 

nn  slender  ,,               ,,  » 

(/?).  Whrn  nexl  o,  n,  c,  1,  m,  n,  y  (the  consonants  in 
"  t/on't  lr.  '  •  >  "),  1 .  and  n,  it  broad,  are  pronounced 
I.,  N  ;  ií  slender,  /,  //. 

§  51.  Thc  student  should  not  be  dis- 
couraged  by  thc  rich  varictjr  of  sounds  for 
two  characters.  It  may  be  borne  in  mind  (1) 
th.it  words  involving  these  letters  will  be  per- 
fectlyunderstood,even  if  each  1  and  n  is  pro- 
nounced  with  the  ordinary  English  sound  ; 
th.it  in  many  districts  thc  people  have 
simplified  the  pronunciation,  as  noted  above 
»;  and  (3)  that,  by  a  careful refercnce 
to  our  table  ol  sounds,  the  student  will  si 
learn  by  practice  the  sound  to  be  given  to 
1  aiid  11  in  each  particular  case.  We  pive 
for    pra  some   words    for    pronuncia- 

tion. 

L   sourids.     L0.5  (Log),  L05  <  Lug),  pLo.c 
I    I  otli >.  ol  ún  (dhLoon),  ctú  (th  Loo). 

/somids.    Lin  (/een),rLim  (sh/ecm)  pLLe 

N    sounds.      núr   (  Noos),    pno.5    (sN 
llóno  (Nor  .n   Nora. 

n  sounds.     pnne  (fm'-é),  binne  bi;/-C),  ní 
t'/ce). 


§  52.    VOCAHULAXV. 

LaLLa  (boL'-á),  a  wall  LÁn  (Laun),  full 

bón  (baun),  white-  nnLir   (mií'-ish) 

(haircd)  sweet 

^05  (bíig),  soft  nó  (Nau),  not 

cajjaLL  (kop'-aL),  a  rLón      (sLaun), 

horsc  wcli,  healthy 

Conn  (kd N),  Con  roLap    (sul'-as), 
ran  (fon),  wait,  stay  .    light 

5L0.11  (glon),  clciin 
LÁ  (Lau),  a  day 

§  53.  11 Á  is  thc  riegative  particie  to  be 
uscil  with  the  imperative  mood  ;  as  rÁg  on 
roLar,  leave  thc  light ;  nó.  pÁg  mé,  do  not 
leave  mc. 

§  54.  T)ún  aii  oojtAr.  VAn>  n<*  "^ú11  An 
oono.p  ró|\  11  á  |\\n  a$  aii  t>o|to.r.  11 Á  r^5 
on  hiáLa  LÁn  a^  on  oopAr.  -AcÁ  pcóL  móp 
A]t  on  cobAjt.  <\cÁ  aii  cobA]t  ^Laii.  <\cÁ 
Conn  bÁn,  A511]*  acá  \\]\c  ó^.  \\ca  v\]\c  arjup 
C01111    a^  aii  oún,     <\cÁ  mé  pLÁn.     <\cÁ  au 

CAJJaLL  05.       <\CÁ  poLor  Ag  All  t)0]U\p. 

§  55.  Thc  day  is  long.  The  day  is  hot. 
The  day  is  soft.  Therc  is  a  light  on  the 
door.  Leave  thc  light  at  the  door.  You 
are  tall  and  he  is  white-haired.  Thc  wall 
is  high.  There  are  a  wall  and  a  high  hedge 
at  the  well.  There  is  a  high  wall  on  the 
fort.  Leave  the  horse  at  the  wcll.  The 
well  is  full.  He  is  young  and  healthy.  Do 
not  stay  at  the  door. 

The  above  lessons  arc  being  continued 
froin  weck  to  week  in  thc  Weekly  Freeman. 
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